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MEDALS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

(1 Continued  from  page  1 5 1,  vol.  X.) 

BY  JOSEPH.  K.  FORAN,  GREEN  PARK,  AYLMER. 

EDAL  XXXIII.  LIBERATED  CITIES.  The  medal 
represents  the  Sun  in  his  car  dispersing  the 
clouds.  The  legend  reads,  SERENITAS,  meaning  a 
returned  serenity  :  in  exergue, — PLURIM/E  URBES 
RECEPT/E.  m.dc.liii.  Many  cities  liberated  in  1653. 

xxxiv.  Medal. — Taking  of  Beffort.  The  King 
subdued  a  part  of  Lorraine  in  the  end  of  1652,  and  having 
taken  Sainte  Menehoult  the  next  year,  he  sent  Marshal  de  la 
Ferte  to  besiege  Beffort  which  was  in  the  hands  of  rebels 
under  the  Count  of  Suze.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  Beffort 
capitulated,  thus  leaving  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  safety. 
The  medal  represents  the  two  provinces  as  two  females 
seated  upon  shields  and  arms.  The  legend  reads  ALSATl/E 
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ET  LATHARINGIAi  QUIES,  and  in  exergue, — M.DC.LIV. 
meaning,  the  taking  of  Beffort  was  the  repose  (or  peace)  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1654. 

xxxv.  Medal. — the  consecration  of  the  king. 
Quiet  having  been  restored  to  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  call 
down  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  the  king,  his  consecration 
was  no  longer  retarded.  It  took  place  at  Remis  in  June. 
The  Bishops  of  Soissons,  in  the  absence  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Remis  anointed  the  king  with  holy  oil,  which 
tradition  told,  was  sent  from  heaven  to  be  poured  on  the 
head  of  Clovis.  The  medal  represents  the  king  on  his  knees  ; 
the  bishop  is  placing  his  hands  on  the  royal  head.  On  one 
side  are  the  Clerical  and  on  the  other  the  Lay  Peers.  The 
legend  reads  thus,  REX  CELESTI  oleo  unctus.  The  king 
consecrated  with  celestial  oil.  In  exergue — REMIS  VII  JUN. 
M.DC.LIV.  at  Remis  7  June ,  1654. 

xxxvi.  Medal. — The  taking  of  stenay.  While  divi¬ 
sions  wire  existing  in  France  the  Spaniards  took  Stenay. 
The  king  sent  the  Marquis  de  Faber  to  besiege  the  place.  He 
went  himself  to  Sedan,  about  five  leagues  from  Stenay  and 
while  there  made  a  daily  trip  to  inspect  the  works.  (Sedan 
has  become  famous  since  as  the  scene  of  a  great  struggle 
in  our  own  day).  The  medal  represents  the  city  kneeling 
before  the  genius  of  France.  Legend — URBIUM  gallicarum 
ad  mosam  SECURITAS.  The  meaning  of  which  is  the  taking 
of  this  place  has  secured  the  safety  of  the  French  cities  on  the 
Meuse.  In  exergue, — Sten/EUM  captum  M.DC.LIV.  Stenay 
taken  in  1654. 

xxxvii.  Medal. — Rescue  of  Arras.  In  the  month  of 
August  Turenneand  de  la  Ferte  drove  the  Spanish  troops 
away  from  Arras.  The  medal  shows,  two  victories  placing 
a  crown  upon  a  pedestal.  The  legend  is,  Perrupto  HlS- 
PANORUM  VALLO,  CASTRIS  DICEPTIS  meaning  the  Spanish 
lines  broken  and  their  camp  pillaged.  In  exergue, — Atreba- 
tum  LIBERATUM  M.DC.LIV.  Arras  relieved  1654. 
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xxxviii.  Medal. —  Taking  of  fourteen  cities. 
While  the  King  was  being  consecrated  the  Count  of  Grand- 
pre  took  Virton —  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  captured  Ville- 
franche,  Puycerda,  Urgel,  Beluer,  Moucaillard,  Ripoiiil,  Berga 
and  a  few  minor  towns.  The  Count  Charost  took  Fort 
Philippe  ;  Faber  took  Stenay,  Arros  and  Beffort  also  opened 
their  gates.  Victory  is  represented  holding  a  mural  crown 
over  the  head  of  France.  Legend  reads — DIVES  TRIUMPHIS 
GALLIA,  France  rich  in  conquests.  In  exergue, — XIV  URBES 
AUT  ARCES  CAPT/E  M.DC.LIV.  Fourteen  cities  or  strongholds 
taken  in  1654. 

xxxix.  Medal — taking  of  two  places.  Legend — 
Cadaquestium  et  CASTILIO  CAPT/E — and  in  exergue, — AD 
ORAM  CATALONIA  maritimam  M.DC.XLV — meaning  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  Cadaques  and  Castillion  on  the  Catalonge  coast  in  1655. 
The  medal  is  very  simple  and  merely  represents  a  number' of 
banners  in  a  heap.  This  is  one  of  the  least  important  of 
the  series. 

xl.  Medal. — The  taking  of  landrecy,  conde  and 
SAINT  GUISLAIN.  Landrecy  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  Low-lands  was  taken  .by  Turenne  and  de  la  Ferte.  The 
medal  represents  three  crowns  worked  into  the  branches  of 
laurel.  This  medal  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole 
number.  It  is  most  beautifully  worked.  The  legend  is — 
LANDRACIUM,  CONDATUM  ET  FANUM  SANCTUM  GISLENI  CAP- 
TA,  meaning,  taking  of  Landrecy,  Conde  and  Saint  Guislain. 
In  exergue,  the  date — 1655. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  most  of  the  foregoing  medals 
referred  to  battles,  sieges  and  triumphs  on  the  field.  The 
next  medal,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  workmanship,  is 
destined  to  commemorate,  not  a  triumph  of  arms,  but  a  step 
on  the  highway  of  modern  civilization. 

xli.  Medal.  -The  establishment  of  the  general 
hospital.  Numbers  of  mendicants  had  appeared  in  Paris, 
where  by  all  conceivable  tricks  and  low  means  they  eked  out 
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a  lazy  and  wicked  existence.  The  king  who  from  his  tender 
years,  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  love  of  order,  founded  an 
institution,  under  the  name  of  “The  General  Hospital,"  which 
consisted  of  three  houses  for  the  poor  and  infirm  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  medal  represents  a  woman, 
(Christian  Charity)  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and  two  children 
beside  her.  In  the  background  appear  the  houses  of  the 
Hospital.  The  legend  reads,—  AI.ENDIS  ET  EDUCANDIS 
PAUPERIBUS;  in  exergue, — /EDES  EXTRUCTjE  ET  FUNDATyE 
M.DC.LVI.  meaning,  Houses  built  and  founded  to  feed  and 
instruct  the  poor,  1656. 

xlii.  Medal — The  arrival  of  the  queen  of  Sweden 
On  the  8th  Sept.,  she  entered  Paris,  and  over  twenty  thousand 
citizens  went  to  meet  her  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine. 
The  Duke  de  Guise  and  all  the  nobles  accompanied  her  to 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted. 
Thence  she  proceeded  to  the  Louvre  where  the  king  met  her. 
The  medal  represents  the  Queen  on  horseback,  followed  by 
the  Dukede  Guise.  Four  aldermen  carry  the  canopy, — the 
church  door  is  also  represented.  The  legend  reads  REGINA 
SUECORUM  IN  URBEM  REGIE  EXCEPTA,  meaning,  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  received  at  Paris  with  royal  magnificence.  In  exergue 
is  the  date — 1656. 

xliii.  Medal — Taking  of  valentia.  This  is  the 
first  medal  in  which  reference  is  made  to  Italy.  On  the 
13th  September  the  city  of  Valentia,  on  the  Po,  was  taken 
by  the  Dukes  of  Modene  and  Mercoeur.  The  medal  rep¬ 
resents  France  standing  upon  Spain  and  planting  a  banner 
upon  a  rampart.  The  legend  is,  VALENTIA  AI)  PADUM  VI 
capta,  meaning,  The  taking  of  Valentia  on  the  Po.  In  exer¬ 
gue  is  the  date — 1656. 

xliv.  Medal — Taking  of  capella.  Fortune  is  rep¬ 
resented  holding  a  rudder,  a  mural  crown,  and  a  cornucopia. 
The  legend  is,  FORTUNA  REDUX;  meaning,  fortune  returning. 
In  exergue  are  the  words  Cappela  capta  M.DC.LVI.  The 
taking  of  Cappclla  1656. 
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xlv.  Medal— the  taking  of  montmedy.  The  Mar¬ 
shal  de  la  Ferte  took  this  place  on  the  7th  August.  The 
medal  represents  a  heap  of  trophies,  and  on  top  of  it,  the  arms 
of  the  city.  The  legend  is,  MONSMEDIUS  Captus,  meaning 
the  taking  of  Montmedy.  In  exergue  is  the  date — 1657. 

xlvi.  Medal— Taking  of  saint  venant  and  mardik. 
On  the  medal  is  France  holding  a  naked  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  a  shield  in  the  other,  to  show  that  both  in  the  attack 
and  defence  she  was  triumphant.  The  legend  reads,  FINES 
DEFENSI  AMPLIATI,  meaning  the  frontiers  of  France  defended 
and  saved.  In  exergue  maraicoet  fano  sancti  venantii 
CAPTIS  ARDRA  OBIS1DIONE  LIBERATA  M.DC.XLVII,  meaning, 
Mardik  and  Saint  Venant  taken,  and  Ardres  relieved  1657. 

xlvii,  Medal — The  battle  of  dunes.  On  the  medal 
is  a  victory,  sword  in  hand  walking  over  the  bodies  of  dead 
enemies.  The  legend  reads,  VICTORIA  pacifera,  meaning 
Victory  bringing  peace.  In  exergue.  HISPaNIS  CCESIS  ad 
dunkercane  M.DC.Lviii.  'Ihe  Spaniards  defeated  near 
Dunkerk  1658. 

xlviii.  Medal — Taking  of  dunkerque  (or  Dunkirk.) 
The  Marquis  of  Leyde  who  acted  so  bravely  was  killed. 
Victory  is  seen  with  the  city  arms  in  her  hand.  The  leg¬ 
end  is  DUNKERQUA  ITERUM  capta  meaning  Dunkirk  taken 
the  second  time.  The  date  1658  is  in  exergue. 

xlix.  Medal — The  restoration  of  health  of  the 
KING  AT  CALAIS.  The  king  got  very  sick  and  at  Calais 
he  nearly  died.  It  is  said  that  all  human  aid  being  with¬ 
out  effect,  the  prayers  of  France  drew  down  the  help  of 
heaven  to  save  the  King.  The  medal  represents  Health  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  beside  an 
altar  around  which  a  serpent  is  entwined.  The  legend  reads 
SALUS  IMPERII.  In  exergue, — REGE  CONVALESCENTS  GALETI 
m.dc.lvii,  meaning,  The  re-establishment  of  the  King's  health 
at  Calais  sec  tired  the  safety  of  France  1658. 

l.  Medal — The  taking  of  montenario.  Fame  is 
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represented  on  the  wing,  holding  a  trumpet  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  mural  crown.  The  legend  is,  RES  IN  ITALIA 
FELICITER  GEST/E,  meaning  successes  in  Italy.  In  exergue, 
Mortariacaptam.dc.lvih,  meaning  Taking  of  Mortar io 
1658. 

These  fifty  medals  illustrate  pretty  correctly  the  early  days 
of  the  Great  Monarch’s  reign.  The  series,  however,  only 
properly  commences  here.  We  will  continue  the  series  to 
the  end  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Antiquarian. 


SALE  OF  THE  OUVRY  LIBRARY. 

HE  splendid  collection  of  black-letter  books,  broad¬ 
sides,  ballads,  plays  and  manuscripts  made  by 
Mr.  Ouvry,  who  was  for  many  years  the  legal 
adviser  of  Charles  Dickens,  has  just  been  sold 
at  auction  for  a  total  of  £  1 2,999  >  many  of  the  black  letter 
editions  are  excessively  rare  and  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  Dickens’ 
legal  adviser,  Mr.  Ouvry  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for 
obtaining  autograph  letters,  and  the  collection  embraced  177 
letters  written  by  the  novelist  himself  from  1 836  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  149  letters  written  by  Jeffrey,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lady  Holland,  Lady  Blessington,  Tom  Hood,  Washington 
Irving,  Sydney  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Lever,  Ainsworth,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Maclise,  Cruickshank, 
Wilkie,  Macready  and  many  other  eminent  persons.  For  this 
collection  £150  were  realized.  Among  the  rare  black 
letters  Barnfield’s  “Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia,”  a  little 
volume  in  verse,  printed  in  1598,  brought  £105  :  Breton’s 
Passionate  Shepherd,  printed  in  1604  and  believed  to  be 
unique,  brought  £85  ;  Samuel  Danyell’s  “  Della,”  “  contayn- 
ingeertayne  sonnets,”  printed  in  1592,  with  manuscript  cor¬ 
rections,  presumably  by  the  author,  and  believed  to  be  the 
only  copy  extant,  brought  .£88  ;  Drayton’s  “  Shepheard’s 
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Garland,”  printed  in  1 593,  with  the  autograph  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  brought  £17  10s,  A  copy  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden’s  “  Forth  Feasting,”  in  verse,  for  which  Mr  Ouvry 
paid  £8  1  os  in  1868  sold  for  .£60  ;  Daniel’s  “  Panegyrke,”  a 
presentation  copy,  with  Lady  Pembroke’s  autograph  on  the 
title  and  her  name  on  the  vellum  cover  written  by  the  author, 
sold  for  £30  10s.  Quips  upon  Questions,  by  “Clunnico 
de  Curtanio  Snuffe,“  being  extemporaneous  replies  made  by 
John  Singer  the  clown  of  the  Curtain  Theatre,  to  questions 
put  to  him  on  the  stage  and  printed  in  1600,  brought  .£36  10s. 
Lodge's  “Most  Plesant  Historic  of  Glacus  and  Scilla,  printed 
in  1510,  sold  for  £29  ios„  and  the  same  author’s  “Rosalynd 
Ephues  Golden  Legacie,  “  printed  1598,  sold  for  £93. 

Among  the  manuscripts  “A  Book  of  Hours,”  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  nineteen  beautiful  illuminations  sold  for  .£40: 
another  written  on  vellum,  by  a  French  scribe,  with  forty- 
seven  illuminations,  ,£25,  and  a  thirteenth  century  Bible,  on 
vellum  with  painted  capitals  £ 26 .  A  collection  of  valuable 
documents  relating  to  the  stage,  and  chiefly  of  an  early  date, 
mounted  in  a  folio  volume,  went  for  £61.  Among  the  collec¬ 
tion  were  manuscripts  by  the  Elizabethan  dramatist,  G.  Peele, 
and  a  memorandum  signed  by  Edward  Alleyn,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Shakespeare  and  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  An¬ 
other  important  collection,  the  Pulteney  correspondence,  the 
larger  part  having  reference  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  Napoleon’s  threatened  invasion 
of  England,  was  sold  for  the  extremely  low  price  of  £38. 
Five  plans  of  battles  in  the  Peninsula  and  twenty  autograph 
letters  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  for  £17. 

The  collection  was  especially  rich  in  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  fair  prices  were  paid  for  all  of  them. 
A  very  fine  first  folio  printed  in  1623,  realized  only  £420. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  half  a  dozen  finer  copies 
The  “Rape  of  Lucrece,”  printed  in  1616,  revised  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  published  before  Shakespeare’s  death, 
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fetched  £35  10s  although  it  was  not  a  fine  copy.  Another 
copy  printed  in  1624  went  for  ^3  i .  A  tall  copy  of  the  second 
folio,  1632,  sold  for  ^46,  while  the  third  folio,  1644,  quite  as 
scarce  as  the  first,  brought  £116.  The  verses  at  the  top  of 
the  portrait  were  in  this  copy,  through  some  blunder  of  the 
printer, turned  upside  down.  The  fourth  folio,  i865,(?)  sold  for 
^38.  Halliwell  Phillips’s  grand  folio  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Shakespeare  in  sixteen  volumes  printed  in  1853-65,  brought 
£66,  and  Ashbee’s  forty-eight  fac-similes  of  the  early  quarto 
editions, £  176.  Thedcdication  copy  of  Collier's  Shakespeare, 
privately  printed  in  1875,  sold  for  £  24  10s. 

Among  the  Americana  sold  were  Drake’s  “World  Encom¬ 
passed,"  1628,  for^8  15s.  Frobisher’s  “Three Voyages  for  the 
Discoveries  of  Cataya  (North-West  Passage),  black  letter, 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  1578,^68  ;Serate's  “History  of 
Peru,”  1581  £  16  10s  ;  Savile’s  Libell  of  Spanish  Lies“(relat- 
ing  to  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Fight  in  the  West  Indies).  1 596, 
£5  ios  ;  Smith’s  “True  Relation  of  what  happened  in  Virgin¬ 
ia,"  described  as  wanting  the  map,  1608,  £  57  ;  “Good  speed 
to  Virginia,"  1649,  described  as  “cut  in  the  headlines, “  and 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  autograph,  £28,  and  Raleigh’s 
“  Discoverie  of  the  Large  and  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana"1 
1596,^5. — N.  V.  World. 


MADDEN’S  COINS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

HE  coinage  of  the  Jews  claims  a  more  general 
interest  than  belongs  perhaps  to  any  other 
branch  of  numismatics,  though  this  interest  is  of 
a  rather  factitious  kind.  Almost  every  school¬ 
boy  collection  of  coins  includes  a  false  shekel,  one  of  those 
pieces  which  seem  to  be  poured  upon  the  world  in  inexhaust- 
able  numbers.  Persons  a  little  older  than  the  schoolboy 
handle  the  coin  with  reverence,  and  speculate  whether  it 
may  have  been  actually  one  among  the  “thousand  pieces  of 
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silver”  which  Abimelech  gave  to  Abraham,  or  among  those 
other  twenty  pieces  for  which  Joseph  was  sold  to  Midianitish 
merchants.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  even  grave  writers 
upon  numismatics  discussed  questions  such  as  these.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  general  reader  knew  rather  more 
upon  the  subject  of  Jewish  coins,  his  interest  in  them  would 
abate.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  consider  too  curiously  the 
difference  between  the  italics  and  roman  type  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version,  or  to  reflect  how  much  of  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  “twenty  pieces  of  silver*'  is  due  to  the  insertion  of  the 
word  piece.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  him  to  assume  that 
coins  were  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  of  Joseph. 
But,  unfortunately,  that  is  impossible,  seeing  that  the  art  of 
coinage  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the  days  of  David  or  of  Solo¬ 
mon.  And  as  for  the  coinage  of  the  Jews,  it  does  not  begin 
until  such  time  as  the  Bible  history  has  ceased.  It  is  in  a 
certain  sense  of  the  word  apocryphal.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  circumstances  which  give  to  Jewish  numismatics  in  their 
relationship  to  the  general  public,  a  factitious  character  ;  first, 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  supposed  Jewish  coins  in  the  hands 
of  private  collectors  are  false  coins,  and,  secondly,  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  amateur  collectors  have  a  quite 
erroneous  notion  touching  the  antiquity  of  these  pieces. 

There  will  remain,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
experts  to  give  a  genuine  welcome  to  Mr  Madden’s  book, 
which  we  may  fairly  call  the  most  complete  treatise  upon 
Jewish  coins  which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  country.  The 
writer  has  been  long  a  labourer  in  this  field.  In  1864  he 
published  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage,  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work.  Since  then  he 
has  from  time  to  time  contributed  papers  upon  this  subject 
to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle ,  the  journal  devoted  to  this  class 
of  studies.  Meanwhile,  between  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Madden’s  first  and  second  editions,  other  writers  who  had 
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preceded  him  have  returned  to  the  subject,  and  he  has  gain¬ 
ed  the  advantage  of  comparing  his  results  with  theirs.  Of 
these  writers  the  principal  have  been  Signor  Cavedoni  in 
Italy,  Herr  Reichardt  in  Germany,  and  M.  F.  de  Saulcy  in 
France  ;  all  three,  writers  of  high  ability  and  reputation.  Mr. 
Madden  not  unfrequently  indulges  in  a  strain  of  exultation 
over  the  mistakes  which  he  has  detected  in  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  and  which  he  emphasizes  in  his  footnotes 
by  marks  of  exclamation.  It  would  be  more  becoming  to 
remember  that  those  who  come  after  have  always  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors  ;  while  these  very  errors  have  in  no  small  degree 
made  smooth  the  road  which  they  are  treading. 

The  early  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
which  was  proposed  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Abbe  Ca¬ 
vedoni,  made  them  begin  at  the  time  of  that  recovered  in¬ 
dependence  of  Judsea  which  resulted  from  the  successful  re¬ 
volt  under  the  Maccabees.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Madden  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage,  and  he  has 
adhered  to  it  in  the  present  volume.  Meanwhile,  M.  de  Saulcy 
had  successively  put  forward  two  other  theories  as  to  the 
beginning  of  mpney  in  Judaea.  According  to  the  one  first 
propounded,  the  Jewish  coinage  began  just  after  the  threat¬ 
ened  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
his  subsequent  pacification  by  means  of  the  mission  which 
was  despatched  to  him  headed  by  the  High  Priest  Jaddua. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched 
towards  Jerusalem  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  upon  its 
inhabitants  an  exemplary  punishment  on  account  of  their 
previous  refusal  to  assist  him  in  his  recent  siege  ;  and  how 
at  Sapha  he  was  met  by  a  solemn  procession  headed  by  this 
Jaddua.  The  High  Priest  recalled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
which  seemed  to  foretell  the  empire  of  Alexander ;  and 
Alexander  recalled  to  mind  a  vision  which  he  himself  had 
had,  wherein  this  very  Jaddua  seemed  to  appear  before  him. 
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So,  on  the  basis  of  this  mutual  recognition  of  supernatural 
favour  extended  to  the  other,  a  peace  was  made  between 
Alexander  and  the  Jews.  According  to  the  theory  of  De 
Saulcy,  the  right  of  coinage  was  at  that  time  granted  to  the 
latter  and  by  them  put  in  force.  This  view  was  accepted  by 
the  reviewer  of  De  Saulcy’s  Numismatique  Juda'ique  in  the 
Revue  Numismatique  for  1855,  though  the  writer  of  that 
critique  does  not  show  himself  a  great  master  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  In  1857  the  same  theory  was  examined  in  some 
detail  by  Mr.  John  Evans  in  the  pages  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  was  accepted  by  him 
also.  Nevertheless,  it  was  eventually  abandoned  by  its 
author,  who  then  proposed  to  take  back  the  first  Jewish 
coins  to  the  days  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  Mr.  Madden  himself  in 
some  papers  communicated  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  in 
1874,  seemed  to  look  upon  this  view  with  favour,  though  he 
eventually  returned  to  the  Maccabaean  date. 

After  the  thorough  sifting  which  these  theories  have  receiv¬ 
ed,  and  the  advance  which  numismatic  study  has  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
in  favor  of  Abbe  Cavedoni’s  and  of  Mr.  Madden’s  view. 
M.  F.  Lenormant,  we  notice,  who  has  done  so  much  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  study  of  numismatics  upon  a  wide  and  scientific 
basis,  has  returned  to  the  Maccabaean  date,  though  at  first 
he  adopted  the  Ezra  date  proposed  by  De  Saulcy.  And, 
without  attempting  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  arguments  which  affect  the  question,  it  will  be  easy  to 
show  how  much  more  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  historian  is  the  theory  which  would  make  the 
Jewish  coinage  begin  under  Simon  Maccabaeus. 

The  pieces  about  which  all  this  discussion  has  arisen  are 
the  well-known  shekels,  the  class  of  coin  out  of  all  the 
Jewish  series  with  which  the  general  reader  is  most  likely  to 
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have  some  acquaintance,  even  though  it  be  only  derived 
from  forged  imitations  of  the  shekel.  On  one  side  the  piece 
bears  the  representation  of  a  chalice  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple.  On  the  other  side  is  a  stalk 
with  three  flowers,  commonly  described  as  “Aaron’s  rod  that 
budded."  These  pieces  extend  over  five  years  only.  They 
come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  and 
with  them  comes  to  an  end  the  silver  coinage  of  the  house 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  Asmonman  house.  Copper  cqjns,  how¬ 
ever,  were  also  struck  by  Simon  ;  and  the  series  in  this  metal 
continues  throughout  the  rule  of  Asmonaean  kings  and  that 
of  the  princes  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  First  Revolt.  Adopting,  then,  the  theory  that  the  first 
Jewish  coins  were  struck  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  we  find 
that  the  whole  coinage  of  the  country  forms  a  continuous 
series.  It  is  obviously  much  more  natural  to  find  money 
occurring  thus  in  a  series  almost  unbroken,  from  Simon  the 
Asmonaean  to  Agrippa  the  Second  the  Idumaean,  than  to 
find  a  coinage  springing  spasmodically  into  life  and  again 
dying  out.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  result  of 
recent  researches  into  the  origin  of  coinage  in  Greece  and 
Lydia  (that  is  to  say,  the  origin  of  coinage  in  the  world)  has 
tended  altogether  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  examples  of  isolated  and  spasmodic  issues  of  coins  such 
as  might  have  been  cited  as  parallel  instances  to  the  supposed 
mintage  of  Jewish  shekels  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
There  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  any  theory  a  somewhat 
spasmodic  character  attaching  to  the  issue  of  the  silver  coin¬ 
ages  of  Judaea.  The  continuous  series  of  money  can  only  be 
made  out  by  means  of  the  copper  coins.  Nevertheless,  this 
use  and  subsequent  disuse  of  silver  money  is  altogether  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Maccabaean  theory,  and,  indeed,  affords  upon 
that  theory,  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  possible 
of  the  way  in  which  the  coinage  of  a  people  is  often  a  sort 
of  epitome  of  its  history. 
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In  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  there  were  three  epochs  at  which  they 
had  won  for  themselves,  by  force  of  arms,  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  independence  of  any  neighbouring  power,  an  indepen¬ 
dence  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  periods  of  complete 
national  life  and  true  autonomy  was  that  which  followed  the 
victories  of  the  Maccabees.  Judas  Maccabaeus  began  his 
career  when  Judaea  was  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Seleucid  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  the  death  of 
Judas,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Simon,  the  Jews 
obtained  the  formal  recognition  of  their  independence  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  VII.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  appeared 
the  first  Jewish  coins,  which  were,  as  we  have  said,  the 
silver  shekels.  This  silver  coinage  disappeared  with  the  death 
of  Simon  ;  but  a  Jewish  silver  coinage  again  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  First  Jewish  Revolt  under  Vespasian  (A.D.66-7),  when 
the  nation  once  more  enjoyed  a  short-lived  freedom.  Between 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Second 
Revolt  under  Simon  Barcochab  in  A.D.  132,  none  but  Impe- 
erial  coins  were  struck  in  Judaea  ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of 
this  revolt  a  Jewish  silver  coinage  once  more,  for  the  last 
time,  appeared.  It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  autonomy 
is  more  closely  associated  with  the  right  of  striking  coins  in 
precious  metals  than  with  the  right  of  striking  only  copper 
coins.  We  know  how  Rome  almost  always  withdrew  the 
former  right  from  the  Greek  cities  which  she  had  conquered, 
but  allowed  them  to  retain  the  latter.  Almost  within  our 
own  days  private  enterprises,  such  as,  for  example,  some  of 
the  Welsh  mining  companies,  have  been  permitted  to  issue 
a  kind  of  token  money  in  copper,  but  they  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  strike  silver  or  gold.  Thus  the  three  series 
of  Jewish  silver  coins  tell  an  interesting  history  of  their  own t 
It  is  a  curious  though  purely  accidental  circumstance  that 
each  of  the  series  should  have  been  issued  by  a  Simon — the 
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first  by  Simon  Maccabseus,  the  second  by  the  priest  Simon 
and  Eleazar,  the  third  by  Simon  Barcochab,  “the  Son  of  a 
Star.” 

The  coins  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  differ  in  other  ways  than 
in  the  metal  of  the  greater  number  of  them  from  those  of 
his  successors.  Mr.  Madden  has  not  devoted  much  space  to 
the  tracing  of  the  origin  of  the  types  of  the  Jewish  coins. 
And  this  is  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  because  of  all 
the  subtle  testimony  to  history  which  is  given  by  coins 
there  is  none  more  valuable  than  that  which  is  yielded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  coin  types  of  various  countries  ;  and  it  is 
just  through  the  reading  of  small  but  expressive  signs  such 
as  these  that  numismatics  can  become  so  useful  a  handmaid 
to  history.  Nor  can  the  majority  of  Mr.  Madden’s  readers 
be  expected  to  have  such  familiarity  with  contemporary 
classes  of  coins  as  would  enable  them  to  gather  this  informa¬ 
tion  unaided.  Both  the  types  and  the  legends  of  Simon’s 
coins  are  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  issued.  They  seem  to  breathe  the  national  spirit  which 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Maccabees. 
Of  the  types  of  the  shekel — the  chalice  and  Aaron’s  rod — we 
have  already  spoken.  The  legend  on  these  coins  are  “Jeru¬ 
salem  the  Holy.”  On  the  copper  coins  of  the  same  Simon 
the  legend  is  “The  Redemption  of  Zion.”  In  the  subsequent 
issue  there  occurs  a  change  which  is  expressive  of  the  change 
in  the  times.  The  successor  of  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus  I., 
preserved  intact  the  kingdom  which  he  had  received,  and 
even  extended  its  boundaries.  But  he  did  not  keep  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  fever-heat 
which  it  had  reached  under  the  three  great  Maccabees,  Judas, 
Jonathan,  and  Simon  ;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  this.  Civil  discords,  we  all  know,  broke  out,  and 
John’s  reign  ended  in  bloody  contests  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  We  may  well  believe  that  John  allow¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  at- 
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traction  of  Greek  manners  and  culture  than  his  predecessor 
had  been,  for  at  the  end  of  his  reign  he  left  the  severe  na¬ 
tional  party,  the  Pharisees,  and  passed  over  to  their  adversa¬ 
ries.  The  coins  of  John  Hyrcanus  seem  to  reflect  the  various 
influences  to  which  the  prince  himself  was  subj'ected.  On 
the  obverse  these  pieces  bear  the  Greek  A  with  the  legend 
beneath  it,  Jehokanan  Hakkoheti  Haggadol  Vechebcr 
Hajehudim ,  “Johanan  the  High  Priest  and  the  Senate  of  the 
Jews.”  Thus  the  Hebrew  legend  asserts  the  supremacy  of 
the  Sanhedrin  ;  but  the  A  on  the  obverse  is  the  initial  of 
the  Seleucid  king,  Alexander  Zebinas,  and  commemorates 
an  alliance  which  was  made  between  Alexander  and 
Hyrcanus.  On  the  reverse  of  these  coins  are  two  cornucopia; 
and  this  is  a  device  copied  from  the  contemporary  Seleucid 
coins.  It  first  appears,  we  believe,  on  the  pieces  of  this 
same  Alexander  Zebinas.  During  the  days  of  John’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Judas  Aristobulus,  the  same  types  continue  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannasus,  we  have 
a  further  evidence  of  a  Graecizing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Asmonaean  princes — which,  by  the  way,  is  also  suggested 
by  such  names  as  Aristobulus  and  Alexander — in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  complete  Greek  legend  on  the  reverses  of 
the  coins — namely,  Buaihuc  ’Atef&vApou.  In  the  coins  of  this 
reign  we  distinguish,  moreover,  two  Seleucid  types,  the 
anchor  and  the  double  cornucopiae. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Idumaean  house  the  sovereignty 
really  passed  away  from  the  Jews.  Herod  was  never  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  Jew,  and  though  he  rebuilt  the  Temple 
with  great  splendour,  he  defiled  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
by  fixing  up  a  brazen  eagle  in  the  porch.  Moreover,  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  circus  and  various  heathenish  celebrations.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  coins,  and 
those  of  his  successors,  are  less  Jewish  and  more  distinctly 
Greek  in  type  and  legend  than  even  the  later  coins  of  the 
preceding  dynasty.  Herod  introduced  the  Macedonian 
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shield  and  helmet  upon  his  money.  Most  of  his  successors 
recurred  to  the  older  Seleucid  types  of  the  anchor  and  the 
cornucopiae.  The  legends  on  the  money  of  this  dynasty  are 
always  in  Greek. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series  of  Jewish 
coins  are  the  pieces  which  were  struck  during  the  two  re¬ 
volts.  The  types  of  the  coins  in  these  two  series  are  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  and  this  circumstance  makes  it  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  class  them  in  their  proper  sequence.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  in  these  coins  of  the  revolts  a 
silver  issue  once  more  appears.  We  return,  in  fact,  for  a 
short  time  to  a  coinage  which  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  Jewish,  and  not,  like  the  preceding  issues,  only  struck 
in  Judaea.  The  “Year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,”  “Deli¬ 
verance  of  Zion,”  “The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,”  “Year  of 
Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,”  are  the  usual  legends,  written,  of 
course  in  Hebrew,  no  longer  in  Greek.  The  types  are  the 
symbolic  vine-leaf  or  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  palm-tree,  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  a  lyre  or  a  vase  ;  shortly  after 
the  suppression  of  the  First  Revolt  were  issued  the  well- 
known  “Judaea  Capta  ”  coins  of  Vespasian  and  of  Titus. 

Mr.  Madden  has  clone  his  work  with  scholarlike  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  will,  we  believe,  long  re¬ 
main  the  locus  classicus  of  the  subject  of  Jewish  numismatics. 
Seeing  that  so  much  research  had  to  be  gone  through  on 
the  question  with  which  he  was  directly  concerned,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  he  might  with  advantage  have  omitted 
those  extra  chapters  on  the  “  Invention  of  Coined  Money  ” 
and  on  “  Writing  "with  which  he  prefaces  his  work.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  M.  Lenormant  has  never 
completed  his  promised  work  upon  the  subject  ;  and  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  he  has  given  up  many  of  the  notions 
with  which  he  started.  Mr.  Madden,  we  think,  trusts  too  much 
to  the  authority  of  Lenormant’s  published  writings  upon  this 
question. 
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NEW  FINDS  AT  POMPEII. 

TOURIST  writing  from  Pompeii  to  a  London  pa¬ 
per  says  :  —  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  was  doing 
at  the  excavations,  but  I  knew  that  the  best 
things  would  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  muse¬ 
um  at  Naples,  so  I  went  there  first.  I  found  one  room  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  newest  frescoes.  There  are  about  five 
pictures,  averaging  four  feet  square,  each  full  of  quite  roman¬ 
tic  interest,  some  of  these  have  only  been  there  a  few  weeks* 
and  none  of  them  are  yet  labelled.  The  colours  are  fresh,  the 
drawing  is  equal  to  most  things  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  effect  of  these  buried  relics  of  the  first  century  (A.D.  79) 
so  suddenly  lifted  into  the  daylight  of  1882  is,  I  confess, 
a  little  ghostly.  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  on  turn¬ 
ing  round  to  find  a  Pompeiian  of  the  arrested  life  of  the 
period  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  some  of  his  old  haunts. 
One  of  the  larger  pictures  gives  a  sort  of  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  theatre  at  Pompeii,  with  a  wild  beast  fight  going  on. 
You  look  down  upon  the  arena  from  some  height.  You 
also  command  a  view  of  the  street  with  the  passers-by  and 
and  a  few  booths,  from  one  of  which  a  thief  has  j'ust  stolen 
something  and  is  making  off.  The  “velarium”  or  vast  awn¬ 
ing,  is  half  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  theatre.  It  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  contemporary  representation  of  the  thing 
ever  discovered.  We  know  that  sailors  were  employed  to 
.  stretch  a  similar  veil,  supported  by  poles,  over  the  top  of  the 
Coliseum  but  exactly  how  the  thing  was  managed  I  believe 
has  puzzled  antiquaries.  They  may  get  a  hint  from  closer 
inspection  of  this  amazingly  vivid  bit  of  contemporary  history. 
Two  long  flights  of  steps  outside  enable  the  spectators  to  reach 
the  top  seats  without  going  inside  the  theatre.  This  is  surely 
an  admirable  idea,  worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  next  day 
at  Pompeii  I  puzzled  over  the  ruins  of  both  theatres.  I 
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could  not  make  out  where  these  external  stairs  could  have 
been  placed.  In  the  painting  they  rise  from  a  public  square, 
but  the  temple  of  Isis  is  built  close  against  the  big  theatre, 
and  the  small  theatre  is  also  completely  hemmed  in  by  houses. 
Is  it  perchance  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum  ? 

A  large  painting  of  a  sleeping  bacchante,  nude,  watched 
by  a  satyr,  might  have  been  designed  by  Etty  in  drawing, 
colour,  and  perspective  :  it  is  a  masterly  study,  showing  be¬ 
sides  a  great  deal  of  feeling  for  landscape  painting, which  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  ancients  are  not  supposed  to  have 
cared  for ;  but  the  more  we  conceited  creatures  know  of  them 
the  more  evident  it  is  that  they  knew  quite  as  much  about 
colour  and  drawing  as  they  did  about  sculpture.  Look  at 
Pyramus  or  Thisbe  on  the  other  wall,  or  Mars  and  Venus 
and  a  capital  study  of  Europa  mounting  the  bull,  surrounded 
by  her  maidens.  All  these  are  highly  preserved  and  show 
a  perfect  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness  of  handling  that  many  a 
modern  artist  might  envy.  The  new  find  in  bronze  is  an 
exquisite  seated  statuette  figure  of  “  Abundantia,”  about  a 
foot  high,  holding  a  patera ,  or  cup  ;  her  chair  is  adorned 
with  horns  of  plenty,  and  the  pressure  of  her  body  and  the 
set  of  her  drapery  over  the  cushion  on  which  she  sits  is  so 
realistic  that  one  expects  to  see  her  move  upon  her  chair  or 
rise  at  any  moment.  Beside  her  is  a  slave  boy,  in  backward 
attitude,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  pouring  wine  into  a 
cup.  This  is  also  new. 

I  visited  Pompeii  next  day  and  went  straight  to  the  dig¬ 
gings.  The  only  wonder  is  that  anything  is  ever  dug  up  at 
all  ;  the  process  is  ridiculously  slow,  even  for  Italy.  The 
directors  sit  all  day  on  the  rubbish  heaps  smoking,  the  doz¬ 
ens  of  children  file  up  and  down  with  their  little  baskets  of 
earth,  while  a  few  idle  peasants  shovel  up  a  few  lazy  spade¬ 
fuls  at  a  time.  Still,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  side  of  a 
dining-room,  uncovered  only  a  few  days  ago.  On  one  side 
was  a  bright  picture  of  a  fine  cock  and  hens  in  a  great  state 
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half  veiled  with  fleecy  clouds.  The  house  is  still  imbedded 
under  30  feet  of  earth  ;  but  if  this  is  the  back  yard,  what 
must  the  halls  and  corridors  be  !  The  plan  now  adopted  is 
to  leave  as  much  as  possible  in  situ.  Specimens  repeated 
themselves,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  on  removing  similar  mo¬ 
saics  or  frescoes,  of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the  Naples  muse, 
um.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  all  the  later  excavations  are  more 
interesting  than  the  old  ones,  because  they  have  been  left 
unspoiled  of  their  treasure.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week 
at  Pompeii  every  year,  if  only  to  watch  the  uncovering  and 
revel  in  the  new  finds. 

NUMISMATIC  “  CRANKS.” 

W  and  then,  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting 
reading,  may  be  found  in  the  columns  devoted 
to  “  Answers  to  Correspondents  ”  in  many  of  our 
newspapers,  much  of  it,  doubtless,  being  very 
useful  information  ;  but,  per  contra,  there  is  mixed  up  with 
it  such  an  amount  of  trivial  nonsense  that,  after  all,  it  may 
prove  only  “  A  hap’orth  of  bread,  to  an  intolerable  quantity 
of  sack.” 

Of  all  the  offenders  in  asking  ridiculous  questions,  however, 
commend  us  to  the  would-be  learned  in  numismatics.  In 
speaking  of  “Cranks  ”  in  this  department,  we  do  not  refer  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  searchers  after  the  Queen  Anne’s  Farthing, 
although  the  popular  but  erroneous  idea  concerning  this 
piece  seems  never  to  come  to  an  end.  Much  as  there  has 
been  already  said  concerning  it,  there  yet  remains,  both 
among  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  fancy  that  the  own¬ 
er  of  this  precious  piece  is  possessed  of  something  of  almost 
countless  value.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  only  three 
impressions  were  struck,  that  two  of  them  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  each  owner  of  a  Queen  Anne’s  Farthing,  ima¬ 
gines  he  has  the  third  ;  which  third  is  valued  by  some  at 
£400,  and  £600  ;  by  others  even  at  £  1000  or^  1 200.  Every- 
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body  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  knows 
how  wild  a  vision  this  is. 

Nor  do  we  refer  to  the  English  “  pennies  ”  with  some  fa¬ 
bulous  enhancement  of  value  tacked  on  to  them.  We  wish 
at  present  to  speak  of  those  who, being  the  owners  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  copper  or  bent  sixpence,  at  once  fancy  they  are  mill- 
ionnaires.and  stupidly  ignorant  of  the  very  commonest  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  subject,  forthwith  rush  into  print  with  a  query 
to  the  unfortunate  editor  of  the  newspaper,  who  is  supposed 
to  know  everything,  and  to  be  at  their  service  to  reply  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  most  ridiculous  “castles  in  the  air.” 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  following  exquisite  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  sort  of  ignorance  have  come  under  our  notice. 
First  comes  a  special  query  from  a  “  Doctor." 

DR.  N.A.  I  have  a  coin  that  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opin,  >n  concerning, 
First,  as  to  its  age  and  second  as  to  its  value,  both  face  value  and  probable  val¬ 
ue  as  a  rare  coin.  The  description  is  as  follows  : — On  one  side  are  the  words 
“Carolus  III  Dei  Gratia  ”  and  date  either  1731  or  1781.  On  the  reverse  side 
are  the  words  “  Hispan  et  Ind.”  and  some  other  letters  or  words  worn  off. 

The  editor  of  the  correspondent’s  column  does  his  best  to 
preserve  his  temper  and  answers  as  follows,  hoping  it  may 
deter  some  other  enthusiast  who  may  look  to  pick  up 
information  as  “  pigeons  peck  peas  :  ” — 

There  are  no  questions  so  difficult  to  answer  as  those  referring  to  coins, 
when  they  are  put  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of  numisma¬ 
tics.  This  question  is  a  fair  specimen  of  such.  Everybody  who  happens  to 
have  an  old  coin  immediately  thinks  he  has  a  bonanza,  whereas  many  are  only 
fit  for  the  melting-pot.  Y  ours  is  doubtless  a  coin  of  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain, 
and  the  date  must  be  1781.  Charles  did  not  succeed  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI 
until  1759,  therefore  the  date  cannot  be  1731,  and  it  cannot  be  a  coin  of  Char¬ 
les  IV,  because  he  did  not  succeed  his  father  until  1788;  as  to  its  value,  coins 
of  that  reign  are  not  by  any  means  scarce,  and  you  do  not  even  favor  us  with 
the  metal,  whether  gold,  silver  or  copper,  nor  do  you  say  whether  it  is  the  size 
of  a  cent  or  a  cart-wheel.  If  some  letters  or  words,  are  worn  off,  and  the  date  is 
also  illegible,  we  should  recommend  you  to  sell  it  to  the  nearest  silversmith 
for  melting  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

But,  alas,  within  a  month,  another  wight,  who  evidently 
means  business,  comes  to  the  front  with  another  conundrum, 
enclosing  a  sample  of  his  treasure-trove  : — 
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J.  S.  B. — I  have  got  two  pounds  of  what  I  think  are  silver  coins,  relics  of 
old  Kanawake  Indian  Customs.  Can  you  tell  me  where  1  can  sell  tehm  ? 

Again,  comes  an  effort  at  a  reply  within  the  bounds  of 
courtesy. 

Ans. — It  seems  utterly  impossible  that  the  specimen  sent  can  be  called 
“  a  coin  ”  or  that  it  has  ever  been  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  It  is  most 
assuredly  a  ring  brooch,  and  if  in  existence  in  such  quantity  as  the  question  in* 
dicates,  they  were  probably  used  for  fastening  some  article  of  dress,  such  as  a 
shawl  or  blanket  worn  by  the  squaws.  They  certainly  cannot  possess  any  fic¬ 
titious  value  as  Indian  relics,  and  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  in  some  ordin¬ 
ary  way,  if  they  are  silver  ;  of  course  the  weight  would  be  the  guide  to  the 
value. 

Anon  conies  another  owner  of  a  bonanza,  with  a  silver 
piece  dated  “  1067” — this  time  favouring  the  persecuted  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  personal  visit ;  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  some 
better  information  the  querist  is  asked,  of  what  country’s 
coinage  ?  and  the  tormentor  answers  exultingly,  “  English 
“ Then,”  was  the  rejoinder,  "You  must  be  wrong,  because 
no  English  coin  of  so  early  a  period,  bears  a  date,  to  my 
knowledge,  “  Have  you  the  coin  with  you?”  whereupon,  the 
piece  is  produced,  proving  to  be  a  silver  shilling  of  Charles  1 1 , 
with  the  date,  faintly  visible,  1667,  and  of  course  so  smooth 
as  to  be  of  no  value,  and  fit  only  for  the  melting-pot. 

One  more  elegant  extract  and  we  have  done  for  this 
time ;  we  find  the  following  morceau  in  the  Winnipeg  Times 
of  May  9th.  : — 

A  copper  coin  of  the  date  1092  was  shown  us  to  day  by  W.  J.  Robinson  of 
this  city.  It  was  issued  by  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  name  it  bears.  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  found  the  coin  on  King  street.  Toronto,  about  a  year  ago  ;  but  whether 
the  ancient  Duke  of  Lancaster  dropped  it  there  or  not,  he  refuses  to  express  a 
decided  opinion.  If  anyone  has  an  older  coin,  now  is  the  proper  time  for  him 
to  show  up. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  our  sapient  numismatist; 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  born  in  1340  and 
died  in  1399.  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
real  date  is  1792,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  1 8th  Century 
Tokens  so  faithfully  recorded  by  James  Conder,  in  his  book 
published  in  1798. 

At  any  rate  they  are  no  beauties,  and  so  scarce  that 
Conder  describes  no  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties  of  them. 

Surely  such  coin  collectors  are  irrepressible.  H.  M, 
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GREETING. 


is  a  matter  of  sincere  pleasure  to  have  received 
the  following  kind  communication,  and  we  beg 
to  thank  the  writer  for  the  information  furnished. 
Such  an  oasis  is  especially  welcome  ; 


(  THE  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

{  2 1st.  April  1882. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  last  night,  of  perusing  your  entertain¬ 
ing  January  number  of  the  “  Canadian  Antiquarian,”  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Phillips’s 
article  on  the  Stuart  Touch  pieces  (pp.98 — 107)  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  greatly  interested.  Mr.  Phillips  may  like  to  know 
that  I  have  all  the  varieties  of  the  “touch  piece”  struck  as 
such,  i.e.  exclusive  of  the  angels  and  the  angelets.  They  are 
as  follow : — 

(a)  Charles  II — gold  only. 

(b-d)  James  II — gold  and  silver  (2  varieties.) 

(ej  James  III — silver  only. 

(f)  Charles  III — silver  only. 

(g)  Henry  IX — silver  only. 

(h)  Anne — gold  only. 

They  are  nearly  all  the  same  size,  and  of  course  are  all 
perforated,  though  I  have  heard  that  a  few  specimens  of 
great  rarity  exist  without  the  hole,  which  is  made  in  the  act 
of  striking.  The  Pretender  pieces  (e.f.g.)  are  of  much  better 
execution  than  the  others,  and  the  dies  were  no  doubt  sunk 
abroad,  possibly  by  Otto  Hamerani.  George  I  used  to  refer 
all  applicants  to  the  Elder  Pretender  (the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  )  the  father  of  the  other  two.  But  I  was  principally 
attracted  by  your  engraving  of  the  “Australian  Dump,” 
for,  curious  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  two  impressions  of  this 
piece,  and  had  no  idea  it  was  so  rare.  I  have  had  them 
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some  time,  and  they  were  sold  me  one  by  a  German,  the  other 
by  an  American  dealer.  I  thought  they  were  a  species  of 
coin  weight,  before  reading  Mr.  Ascher’s  account. 

Your  surmise  on  p.  144  as  to  the  reason  for  the  letter  H 
under  some  of  our  bronze  coins,  is  perfectly  correct ;  it  stands 
for  the  firm  of  Ralph  Heaton  &  Co  of  Birmingham  ;  and  I 
think  that  you  will  find  it  upon  the  Newfoundland  Half¬ 
pennies  of  a  few  years  back.  The  letter  has  been  used 
since  the  year  1874  inclusive. 

Richard  A.  Hoblyn. 


MAUNDY  MONEY. 

i-MORROW  being  Maundy  Thursday,  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mint  has  struck  off  the  customary 
Maundy  money  for  distribution  by  her  Majesty’s 
Almoner,  in  pursuance  of  a  curious  custom  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III., the  first  English 
monarch  who  so  remembered  the  poor.  The  Maundy  money 
— at  one  time,  by  the  way,  the  day  before  Good-Friday  was 
known  as  Shere  Thursday  — consists  of  silver  id.,  2d.,  3d., 
and  4d.,  pieces,  and  as  only  a  limited  number  are  each  year 
coined  the  sets  are  in  request  by  collectors.  Rather  curiously, 
sets  of  the  four  minute  coins  struck  in  anticipation  of  Maundy- 
Thursday  celebrations  during  recent  reigns  are  valued  by 
numismatics  at  a  little  less  than  those  of  more  ancient  date 
Thus,  Maundy  coins  of  George  II.,  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria  are  quoted  at  from  3s.  to  6s. 
a  set,  while  those  of  Charles  II.  range  only  from  3s.  6d.  to 
6s.  6d.  and  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and  the  dilapidated 
Sovereign  who  is  commemorated  in  the  front  of  St;  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  are  to  be  picked  up  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  Compared 
with  the  \2£.  which  a“  Septim  ’’Groat  of  Henry  VII.  is  worth, 
these  figures  are,  of  course,  insignificant,  but  to  those  who 
will  to-morrow  become  possessors  of  Maundy  money  fresh 
from  the  Mint  the  quotations  may  be  of  interest. — English 
Paper  (  Wednesday  April  yh.  ) 
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A  WISE  BOOK  NOTE. 


|N  a  collection*  of  curious  anecdotes  and  facts 
relating  to  the  medical  profession,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Me  Gill  College  are 
given  some  instances  of  the  whimsicalities  with 
which  some  of  the  learned  have  indulged  their  fancy  in  the 
marking  of  their  books. 

Guy  Patin  wrote  in  the  front  of  his  books — 

“  Guy  Patini  et  Amicorum.” 

Another  Doctor,  not  so  liberal  makes  his  say — 

“  Sum  Martini.” 

Doctor  Gerhard  of  lena,  not  only  informed  the  world  to 
whom  his  books  belonged  but  gave  some  excellent  advice — 


“  D.  O.  S. 

Bibliothecae  Gerhardinae. 

Parsum 

Cave 

Ne  macules 
Ne  laceres 

Ultra  museum  ne  e  dicta 
Bibliotheca 
Apud  te  retineas 
F'urar  noli.” 

‘‘I  belong  to  the  Gerhardian  Library ;  take  care  not  to  blot 
or  tear  me,  and  do  not  keep  me  out  of  the  library  above  a 
month  ;  above  all,  do  not  offer  to  steal  me.” 


— The  new  die  for  the  next  issue  of  the  gold  coinage  from 
the  English  Mint  is  now  completed,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  authorities  at  the  Mint.  This  is  only  the  second  die  taken 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  herMaj'esty  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  an  imperial  crown,  and  the  likeness  is  that  of  the 
Queen  of  the  present  year. 

*Mems.  Maxims  and  Memoirs  by  William  Wadd  Esq.  F.S.S.  London  1829. 
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THE  HISPANO  -  WISCONSIN  MEDAL. 

BY  PROF.  J.  D.  BUTLER. 

EGARDING  this  disk  of  silver,  dug  out  of  an 
Indian  mound,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  bear 
ing  a  legend  which  means  in  English* 
Charles  III.,  King  of  Spain  and  the  In¬ 
dies  (1758-88,)  I  held  in  the  State  Journal  of  March  3rd, that  it 
was  probably  given  to  a  Wisconsin  chief  at  St.  Louis  in 
1 78 1.  In  support  of  this  view,  mention  was  made  of  a  letter 
dated  there  and  then  from  Don  Fransisco  Cruzat,  the 
Spanish  governor,  stating  that  two  chiefs  of  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  were  visiting  him  in  his  house.  In  this  letterto  those 
tribes  he  claims  authority  over  them  as  their  great  father,  and 
promises  them  protection. 

It  seemed  to  me  natural  that  he  should  hang  medals  round 
the  necks  of  his  visitors  as  badges  at  once  of  their  fealty  to 
him,  as  their  liege  lord,  and  of  their  authority  over  the 
Indians  to  whom  he  wrote  by  their  hands.  That  he  did  so 
in  reality,  several  facts  which  I  have  just  learned  render 
more  probable. 

Such  a  presentation  had  long  been  common  among  the 
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colonial  governors  whether  English,  French,  or  Spanish, 
The  original  record  of  one  such  gift  has  just  been  presented 
through  me  to  the  Historical  Society  It  runs  in  two 
languages : 

FREDERICK  HALDIMAND,  Captain-general  and  Governor-in-Chief 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  LZ-'c.,  dr-c. ,  -l~c  ;  General  Commander-in-Chief  of 
His  Majesty’s  forces  in  said  province  and  frontiers,  dsc.,  &*c.,  &=c. 

To  Chawanon,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Tolies  Avoincs  % 

[Menomonees]: 

[Red  Seal] 

In  consideration  of  the  fidelity, zeal  Sur  les  bonstemoinagesqui  nous  on 
and  attachment  testified  by  Chawanon  ete  rendus  de  la  fidelite,  le  zele  et  l’at 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Folles  Avoines,  to  tachment  de  Chawanon,  Grand  Chef 
the  King’s  government,  and  by  virtue  des  Folles  Avoines,  au  gouvemment  du 
of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  Roi,  et  en  virtu  du  puvoir  a  nous  donne, 
me,  I  do  hereby  confirm  the  said  Cha-  nous  l’avons  confirm eGrand  Chif  des 
wanon  Grand  Chief  of  the  Folks  Avoi-  Folks  Avoines  susdit,  lui  avant  donne  la 
ties,  aforesaid,  having  bestowed  upon  grand  medaille,  ordonnant  a  tous  sau- 
him  the  great  medal,  willing,  all  and  vages  et  autres  du  dit  village,  de  l’obeir 
singular,  the  Indians,  inhabitants  there-  comme  Grand  Chef  et  a  tous  nos  offi- 
of,  to  obey  him  as  Grand  Chief,  and  cers  et  autres  au  service  de  sa  Majeste 
all  officers  and  others  in  His  Majesty’s  [d’avoi.  pour  lui  les  egards  dus  a  sa 
service  to  treat  him  accordingly.  Giv  qualite  de  Grand  Chef  et  a  la  Grande 
en  under  my  hand  and  seal-at-arms  medaille]  ;  en  foi  de  qnoi  nous  avons 
at  Montreal  this  seventeenth  day  of  Au-  signe  la  Presente,  a  tcelle  fait  apposer, 
gust,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  le  Cachet  de  nos  armes,  et  contra-signe 
seventy  eight,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  par  l’un  de  nos  Secretaires, a  Montreal, 
the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord,  George  ce  dix  seftiemc  jour  A  out  l’annee  mil 
the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  septcent  et  dix  huit. 

Great  Britain, France  and  Ireland,  King, 

Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  Forth, 

FRED.  HALDIMAND. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command  : 

FOY. 

In  this  commission  the  signatures  of  the  Governor  and 
Secretary  are  in  black  ink,  all  words  printed  in  italics  are 
written  in  red  ink  :  all  other  words  are  printed  on  a  blank 
form  of  8x  1 2  inches,  with  a  red  seal.  The  medal  and  paper 
both  came  to  me  together. 

This  unique  bilingual  document  proves  that  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  English  to  bestow  medals  as  insignia-  of  com- 
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mand,  otherwise  the  word  medal  would  not  have  been  print¬ 
ed.  It  indicates  that  the  French  had  attached  even  more 
importance  to  medals  than  the  English  did,  for  where  the 
English  is  “treat  him  accordingly,"  the  French  is  “  show  him 
the  respect  due  to  his  quality  of  grand  chief  and  to  the 
“  grand  medal.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  Spaniards  also,  at  St.  Louis,  were  wont 
to  give  medals  in  like  manner.  I  find  in  my  commonplace 
book  that  in  1 804, Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  above  Yankton, 
on  the  Missouri,  having  presented  Weucha,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Sioux,  among  other  things  a  medal  and  a  military 
uniform,  that  dignitary,  meeting  them  in  council  said  :  “  I 
went  formerly  to  the  English  and  they  gave  me  a  medal. 
When  1  went  to  the  Spaniards,  they-gave  me  a  medal  but 
nothing  to  keep  it  from  my  skin  ;  but  now  you  give  me  a 
medal  and  clothes.”  (Vol.  I.  p.  72) 

All  indications  thus  far  come  to  the  surface  point  one  way. 
Proof  >  of  Spanish  influence  far  northwest,  formerly  wanting, 
are  now  coming  to  light.  A  letter,  half  burned  in  our 
postoffice, informs  me  that  the  MS.  journal  of  Major  Taliaferro 
states  that  in  1821  a  Sioux  chief  from  the  upper  Minnesota, 
produced  at  Fort  Snelling,  a  commission  signed  by  Fransisco 
Cruzat  and  dated  1781.  What  next? 


FORT  PONTCHARTRAIN. 
announcement  appeared  in  the  daily  press  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  last  month  which  was  of 
interest  not  only  to  antiquarians,  but  to  all  who 
appreciate  the  picturesque  or  take  any  interest 
in  the  past.  It  was  stated  that  the  repairs  on  the  old  fort  at 
Chambly  had  been  begun,  the  government  (Federal)  having 
appropriated  $1000,  to  that  purpose.  The  amount  seems 
small,  but  may  be  enough  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  this 
historic  pile  (rapidly  becoming  a  heap)  especially  if  supple- 
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merited  by  a  grant  from  the  municipality,  which  we  believe 
is  intended. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  exactly  what  repairs  are  intended 
to  be  made,  but  from  a  general  inspection  of  the  place  we 
would  say  that  the  following  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  — 
the  restoration  of  the  base  of  the  north-west  tower,  which 
has  been  very  much  undermined  ;  crib-work  along  the  river 
front,  which  is  being  gradually  washed  away;  boarding  over 
the  tops  of  the  walls  to  prevent  the  water  and  frost  from 
penetrating  them  ;  the  restoration  of  the  key-stones  of arches 
in  a  number  of  places  ;  and  finally  the  whole  enclosed  with¬ 
in  a  stout  picket-fence. 

Then  a  trusty  non-commissioned  officer  (a  non  resident) 
with  a  hungry  bulldog  as  lieutenant,  should  be  put  in  charge 
of  this  valuable  monument  to  protect  it  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it  was  their  pick¬ 
ing  and  stealing  which  reduced  this  once  formidable  fortress 
to  the  wretched  ruin  which  it  has  become. 

No  one  of  course  would  object  to  the  public  being  ad¬ 
mitted  at  all  proper  times  and  in  all  proper  manners,  but 
wanton  mischief,  and  especially  the  midnight  marauders  with 
their  “  Ravages  of  Time  ”  which  Mr.  Sandham  so  cleverly 
hits  off,  should  be  sternly  repressed. 

For  the  history  of  Fort  Pontchartrain  extending  as  it  does 
far  back  into  the  feudal  age  of  our  country,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  back  numbers  of  this  Journal,  where  are  to  be 
found  able  articles  by  Messrs.  Lespcrance  and  Mott. 

The  finest  picture  of  the  old  fort  is  an  oil  colour  by  Mr. 
Henry  Sandham  (formerly  of  Montreal,  as  otir  readers  will 
remember,  though  at  present'  residing  in  Boston)  and  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Sterry  Hunt  of  this  city.  It  has  been 
photographed  and  copies  can  be  obtained  from  Notman. 
In  the  November  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  of  1878, 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  article,  and  a  number  of  very  clever, 
and  striking  sketches  by  the  same  gentleman. 
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It  is  certainly  encouraging  that  the  government  should  be 
willing  to  do  even  this  much  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  so  removed  as  such  interests  are  from  the  con¬ 
flict  of  party  politics,  but  a  question  asked  already  in  these 
pages  naturally  recurs  to  us, — Why  should  not  our  various 
historical  and  antiquarian  societies  ally  themselves  into  a 
general  association,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  most  civilized 
countries,  for  the  preservation  of'historic  remains  ? 

OUR  RAREST  CANADIAN  COINS. 

By  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

THE  NORTH  WEST  COMPANY  TOKEN. 
LTHOUGH  most  of  the  history  of  our  early  Can¬ 
adian  tokens  has  been  lost,  facts  worthy  of 
record  concerning  them  come  to  light  from  time 
to  time. 

The  “  North  West  Token  ”  is  the  rarest  of  the  series,  I 
only  know  of  two  specimens  ;  one  of  these  is  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  of  Clarence,  Out.,  and  the  other  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Gerald  E.  Hart  of  Montreal.  Both  of  these 
coins  are  pierced, although  otherwise  in  good  condition.  The 
former  was  purchased  six  months  ago  from  Mr.  W.  Elliot 
Woodward  of  Boston.  The  latter  was  first  advertis¬ 
ed  in  a  German  catalogue  and  purchased  for  a  small 
sum  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Foltz  of  Illinois,  thence 
coming  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mott  of  this  city. 
It  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  Mr.  Balmanno  being 
the  purchaser.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Balmanno  sale, 
it  found  its  way  back  to  Montreal  as  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hart.  The  pieces  referred  to,  have  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  twenty  to  nearly  forty  dollars. 

I  cannot  account  for  its  rarity  except  by  the  supposition 
that  the  vessel  in  which  the  tokens  were  shipped  was  lost  at 
sea.  Vast  quantities  of  copper  tokens  were  imported  into 
Canada  about  that  time,  and  although  these  spurious  coins 
were  seized,  the  lawr  was  so  framed,  that  in  every  instance 
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where  the  matter  was  brought  into  court  the  coins  had  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  importers.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
shipment  may  have  been  seized  and  the  proper  course  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  been  neglected.  In  any  case  no  speci¬ 
men  has  ever  been  picked  up  in  circulation  in  Canada  or 
found  in  the  early  formed  Canadian  collections. 

The  token  is  evidently  of  Birmingham  workmanship,  as 
nearly  all  the  tokens  circulating  at  that  time  in  Canada 
came  from  that  city.  Still  the  order  of  art  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  English  and  Canadian  tokens  of  that 
period. 

Christmas  mentions  this  coin  in  his  article  on  the  “Copper 
Coinage  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America,”  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  of  1862.  Sandham  also 
in  “ Corns  of  Canada','  describes  it  on  page  22,  as  No.  13, 
with  the  remark  that,  ‘‘This  coin  is  exceedingly  rare,  no 
specimen  known  to  be  in  Canada.”  It  may  be  described 
as  follows: — Obv  : — TOKEN.  Ex\ — 1820.  Laureated  bust  of 
George  IV  to  the  right.  Rev. — NORTH  WEST  COMPANY.  A 
beaver  to  the  right.  Edge  engrailed,  Brass,  size  28  milli¬ 
metres. 

The  North  West  Company  was  the  successor  of  the 
old  French  Fur  Company,  although  for  a  time  after 
the  Conquest  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Canadians,  the  stock  coming  gradually  into  the 
hands  of  Scotch  capitalists,  it  was  at  length  controlled 
by  the  latter  nationality.  One  of  the  chief  partners  in  the 
Company  was  D.  McTavish,  whose  brother,  also  a  partner  in 
the  Company,  erected  the  large  unfinished  mansion  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  which  was  long  known  as  the  Haunted 
House. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Company  were  at  Montreal,  and 
every  spring  about  the  end  of  April,  the  voyageurs  assembled 
at  the  office  of  the  Company,  now  occupied  as  the  Canada 
Hotel,  proceeding  to  Lachine  where  there  was  a  large  store- 
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house  filled  with  supplies,  they  embarked  in  canoes  and 
paddled  their  way  with  full  cargoes  up  the  Ottawa,  through 
Lake  Temiscomang,  then  across  to  Lake  Nipissjng,  and  down 
French  River  to  the  Georgian  Bay, thence  to  Lake  Superior, 
through  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  skirting  alorg  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  they  landed  at  Fort  William,  near  what  is  now 
called  Prince  Arthur’s  Landing.  There  they  were  met  by 
other  voyageurs  with  their  cargoes  of  furs  from  the  interior. 

,  After  exchanging  freight  each  company  returned  to  their 
starting  point.  These  voyages  were  made  annually  and 
occupied  most  of  the  summer. 

The  North  West  Company  traded  mainly  with  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  part  of  the  North  West  Territory,  while  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  occupied  the  Country  to  the  North, 
reaching  England  by  way  of  Davis’  Straits.  The  members 
of  the  North  West  Company  were  far  more  enterprising, 
pushing  their  trade  north  and  west,  they  discovered  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  the  best  passes  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Encroaching  on  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  a  rivalry  between  the  two  sprang  up, 
becoming  at  length  so  fierce  that  open  war  was  declared 
between  their  respective  voyageurs,  and  many  a  skirmish  was 
fought  between  these  hardy  traders  of  the  North.  This 
struggle  did  much  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River- 
The  Colony  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  almost 
exterminated  by  the  opposition  of  this  company. 

The  prolonging  of  the  struggle  somewhat  crippled  the 
company  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  borrowed  from 
David  David  a  wealthy  banker  of  Montreal,  who  fearing 
that  the  security  wa;  not  sife,  with d/fc  v  his  lotas.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1834,  the  company  failed.  Its  assets  and 
rights  were  sold  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  when  its 
creditors  were  paid  off  by  a  settlement  of  one  shilling  and 
eight  pence  on  the  pound.  Thus  passed  out  of  existence  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  the  discovery  of  the  North  West,  that 
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“Great  Lone  Land”  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Dominion,  which 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention. 

THE  M’AUSLANE  TOKEN. 

In  Sandham’s  “Coins  of  Canada ,”  only  ten  pieces  are 
described  as  relating  to  Newfoundland.  True,  he  mentions 
eleven.  But  as  his  No.  10  is  unknown  to  collectors  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  exist 
At  present  over  fifty  varieties  belonging  to  the  Island 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  collectors.  Most  of 
these  are  different  dates  of  the  government  issues  struck 
since  the  appearance  of  that  work,  but  seven  or  eight  varieties 
of  an  earlier  date  have  become  known.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  M’Auslane  Token.  It  is  of  the 
highest  degree  of  rarity  as  only  one  specimen  is  known. 
It  was  for  many  years  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  Frentzels 
an  extensive  collector  of  copper  coins  in  London,  England. 

About  two  years  ago  his  collection  was  offered  for  sale, 
and  purchasing  the  whole  of  the  Canadian  collection  (two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number)  I  became  possessor  of  this 
specimen.'. 

The  coin  is  similar  in  art  and  design  to  a  number  of 
tokens  issued  as  advertisements  in  England,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  This  I  believe  was  the  purpose  for  which 
this  piece  was  issued,  for  it  is  too  small  to  circulate  as  a  farth¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  less  than,  a  half  penny  ever  circulated  to 
any  extent  on  the  island.  This,  will  to  a  great  extent  ac¬ 
count  for  its  rarity  as  unless  it  had  been  put  into  circulation, 
few  could  be  preserved  until  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  its  description. 

Obv  .’—PETER  |  M’AUSLANE  |  ST.  JOHNS  |  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Between  “St.  Johns”  and  “Newfoundland”  is  a  small 
ornamental  scroll  or  twig.  ' 

Rev.  SELLS  |  ALL  SORTS  |  OF  SHOP  AND  |  STORE  |  GOODS. 

Edge  plain,  Brass,  size  19J4  millimetres. 

Peter  M’Auslane  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  blacksmith 
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at  St.  Johns.  But  afterwards  opening  out  a  general  store,  he 
did  an  extensive  business  in  that  town.  He  died  about 
forty  years  ago,  having  amassed  considerable  wealth  and 
handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  by  this  rare  little  token. 

THE  OWEN  ROPERY  TOKEN. 

As  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  neglected  altogether 
the  supply  of  a  suitable  currency  for  her  North  American 
colonies,  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  accept  as  change 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  coin  coming  within  their  territory. 
At  one  time  it  would  consist  of  the  dilapidated  old  coinage 
of  France ;  next,  of  worn  Spanish  silver  coins  ;  and  at 
another  time  of  an  unbounded  supply  of  shinplasters.  These 
each  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  of  circulation  by  floods 
of  copper  tokens  imported  from  Birmingham.  Although 
most  of  these  have  no  special  reference  to  Canada,  several 
bear  the  names  of  some  of  our  early  Canadian  men  of  bus¬ 
iness,  and  are  therefore  highly  interesting  to  us. 

Of  these  on  account  of  its  great  rarity  the  Owen  Ropery 
Token  has  always  been  esteemed  by  Canadian  collectors 
one  of  the  gems  of  their  collections.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  in  Birmingham,  about  the  year 
1824,  and  although  a  number  were  probably  put  into 
circulation  at  that  time,  only  one  or  two  have  been 
found  at  the  present  day.  While  vast  quantities  of  copper 
coins  were  from  time  to  time  imported,  and  traders  unable 
almost,  to  find  room  to  stow  away  their  copper  change  such 
coins  seemed  to  disappear,  no  one  knew  whither,  there 
would  be  a  dearth  of  change  until  afresh  supply  was  import¬ 
ed  by  enterprising  traders.  We  may  thus  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  some  of  our  earliest  tokens.  Only  five  specimens 
are  known,  three  in  collections  in  Montreal,  one  in  Clarence, 
Ont.,  and  another,  in  England.  Two  of  these,  in  a  worn 
condition,  were  picked  up  in  circulation  in  Montreal,  another 
was  sold  in  New  York  in  i860  with  the  Robertson  collec¬ 
tion.  It  was  put  up  with  a  lot  of  132  pieces  which  were 
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bought  for  one  and  a  half  cents  each  by  Mr.  E.  Groh,  when 
Mr.  Groh’s  collection  was  sold,  Mr.  Hennessey  became  its 
purchaser  paying  five  dollars  for  it,  it  is  now  valued  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars. 

This  piece  was  first  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas, 
but  the  R.  has  been  omitted  from  the  initials  of  Owen’s 
name  and  the  ship  on  the  reverse  was  described  as 
a  sloop.  Sandham  in  his  work,  illustrates  it  on  plate  V.  fig.  5 
and  remarks  that  “No  specimen  of  this  coin  has  been  met 
with  in  this  City.” 

This  token  is  similar  to  many  of  those  appearing  about 
that  time.  A  ship  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  design 
with  the  manufacturers  of  those  tokens.  Many  have  a 
similar  ship  without  legend,  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  obverse  die  of  the  Owen’s  token  was  previously  used  in 
striking  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  “Ships  Colonies  &  Com¬ 
merce”  tokens.  The  circle  of  twisted  ropes  on  the  reverse 
is  appropriate  to  the  business  of  the  issuer  of  the  token. 

Description.  Obv : — A  ship  under  full  sail  to  the  right. 

Rei’ : — R.  W.  OWEN  |  MONTREAL  |  ROPERY 
within  a  circle  of  twisted  cordage. 

Edge  engrailed,  copper— size  27  millimetres. 

Owen’s  ropery  was  established  about  the  year  1824  or  a 
little  earlier.  It  was  a  small  affair  situated  in  Gain  street  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  consisted  of  an  open  shed 
by  the  side  of  a  fence,  under  which  was  a  wheel  turned  by 
hand.  The  quantity  of  hemp  used  was  less  than  four  tons 
per  annum,  and  a  small  supply  of  lines  rather  than  ropes,  the 
product.  In  1825,  Mr.  J.  A.  Converse,  whose  father  was  an 
extensive  iron  founder  in  Troy  N.  Y.  came  here  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  much  larger  ropery,  and  Owen  finding  that  his 
small  hand  power  concern  could  not  compete  with  it,  sold 
out  to  Converse.  The  purchase  was  not  an  extensive  one, 
consisting  mainly  of  two  tons  of  hemp  and  the  wheel.  Owen 
afterward  removed  to  Kingston,  when  he  induced  the 
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Government  to  establish  a  ropery  in  connection  with  the 
Penitentiary,  but  this  venture  also  proving  unsucessful,  the 
Government  advertised  for  another  manager,  and  Mr.  Con¬ 
verse  sent  up  his  foreman  Coyle  to  run  it,  but  as  the  project 
did  not  pay,  it  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Converse,  who  is  still 
alive  remembers  that  there  was  a  coin  issued  by  Owen,  but 
knows  nothing  about  its  design  or  the  number  struck.  He 
is  still  proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Cordage  Works.  These 
works  now  consume  over  ten  tons  of  hemp  per  day,  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  annual  consumption  of  Owen’s 
factory. 


COPPERS. 

1  R  “old  time”  coppers,  it  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  is  the  most  bewildering  department  in 
Canadian  Numismatics  ;  indeed  it  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  there  are  even  some  speci¬ 
mens  which  “no  fellow  can  understand  with  a  fear  of  ma¬ 
king  "  confusion  worse  confounded,”  rather  than  with  any 
hope  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  subject,  we  add  to  the 
heap  the  following  scraps  . 

In  a  magazine  published  in  England  in  1854,  speakinp  of 
the  continuous  recurrence  of  a  drain  on  the  copper  coinage 
of  England,  the  writer  says  : — 

“  One  cause  of  this  drain  is  the  shipment  of  copper  money 
to  the  colonies,  which,  not  being  done  in  sufficient  quantities 
by  the  government,  is  often  undertaken  by  private  individu¬ 
als  as  a  matter  of  traffic.  We  were  intimate,  some  years  ago 
with  an  exporter  of  this  singularsort  of  merchandise,  who,  with¬ 
out  saying  much  about  it,  from  prudential  motives,  had.  in  a 
few  years,  realized  a  small  competence  by  transmitting  to  a 
friendly  agent  in  a  South-African  colony  repeated  cargoes, 
packed  in  barrels,  of  the  old  penny-pieces  of  the  coinage  of 
the  year  1799,  which  being,  as  all  the  world  knows,  about  a 
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fifth  heavier  than  some  of  the  more  recent  coinages,  passed 
among  the  Dutchmen,  who  chiefly  inhabited  the  colony,  for 
five  farthings  each,  and  consequently  yielded  the  exporter  a 
profit  of  25  percent.,  besides  the  premium  which  the  colonists 
could  afford,  and  were  willing  to  pay,  for  the  convenience  of 
small  change.  The  value  of  this  convenience,  of  which  we 
have  at  home  but  an  imperfect  notion,  may  be  estimated  from 
another  circumstance,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  person¬ 
ally  vouch.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  mercantile  speculations  had  failed  in  London, 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  Canada,  intending  to  purchase 
land  and  settle  upon  it  with  his  children.  While  casting  about 
for  an  eligible  settlement  he  was  struck  with  the  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  everywhere  resulting  from  the  dearth,  al¬ 
most  the  total  absence  of  copper  coin.  The  complaints  that 
met  him  were  loud  on  all  sides  ;  continued  loss  being  suffered 
from  the  necessity  of  expending  fivepence,  the  value  of 
the  smallest  silver  coin,  for  the  most  trifling  article  that  had 
to  be  purchased.  After  considering  the  subject,  and  taking 
counsel  on  the  matter  from  a  few  of  the  settlers  at  Toronto 
he  resolved  to  supply  the  desideratum  himself.  Returning 
to  Birmingham,  he  caused  the  requisite  dies  and  machines 
to  be  constructed,  and  on  again  arriving  in  Canada  commenced 
the  issue  of  pence  and  halfpence,  bearing  the  head  of  King 
George  on  one  side,  and — if  we  recollect  right — his  own 
promise  to  pay  on  the  other.  The  metal  of  the  money  cost 
him  less  than  half  its  current  value  ,  but,  notwithstandig 
that,  so  great  a  premium  did  it  bear,  that  his  profits  were  more 
than  cent  per  cent,  In  a  very  short  time,  he  recovered  the 
fortune  which  he  had  lost  by  speculation  in  England.  His 
issues  swallowed  up  by  the  necessities  of  commerce,  never 
returned  to  him  and  he  settled  in  the  country  upon  a  hand¬ 
some  estate  purchased  with  the  geniusof  his  improvised  mint.” 

Wondering  whether  any  information  could  be  gained  with 
reference  to  this  peculiar  article  of  importation,  we  consulted 
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some  old  Montreal  newspapers,  which  chanced  to  be  within 
our  reach,  and  in  our  search,  stumbled  over  the  following 
verses,  which  serve  to  show  that  the  copper  nuisance  was  a 
subject  for  some  obscure  poet  as  early  as  1 8 1 7-1820. 

THE  COPPERS;  A  TRUE  STORY. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  honor  shone, 

Bright,  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 

When  virtue  met  its  just  reward, 

From  Princes  to  the  lowest  bard, 

Such  were  the  days  when  vice  would  shun 
The  dazzling  blaze  of  virtue’s  sun  ; 

When  Knaves  in  black  dismay  would  shrink 
And  humble  on  the  unhallowed  brink. 

But  now,  most  sure  such  days  are  gone, 

Thus  contemplated,  honest  John, 

As  one  day,  musing,  he  did  mope 
For  want  of  custom  to  his  shop. 

Within  the  Till,  his  eyes  he  cast, 

His  mind  disturbed,  his  face  aghast  ; 

There  nought  but  heaps  of  Coppers  lay. 

Instead  of  aught  like  silver  gray. 

John  wonder’d  at  the  motley  squad, 

Fearing  at  least  two  thirds  were  bad  ; 

When  lo  !  a  voice  struck  on  his  ear 
From  one  that  seemed  unsullied,  clear, 

With  eagle  wings  it  proudly  beckon’d 
And  thus  address’d  a  “George  the  second.’’ 

“  Old  rusty  lump  in  mouldy  case, 

How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face, 

Or  even  think  your  form  so  fair 
With  modern  Coppers  to  compare, 

Go  hide  you  in  some  beggar’s  wallet 
’Mong  greasy  crumbs  you’ll  help  to  fill  it  ; 

Or  in  some  old  pawnbroker’s  shop, 

Or  huckster’s  stall  ’mong  greasy  soap, 

There  you  may  revel  at  your  ease, 

And  such  low  mortals  still  may  please  ; 

While  I,  with  Gold  and  Silver  bright, 

At  balls  and  plays  will  spend  the  night. 

Perhaps  at  times  for  Port  or  Hock, 

I  may  be  rank’d  with1  General  Brock.” 

The  “  Montreal  ”  or  “  Ship  ”  I’ll  own, 

That  weigh  one  hundred  to  the  pound  ; 
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And  though  it  sets  my  hopes  awry 
I  jostle  s  mietimes  ’gainst  a  “  Ropery,” 

Or  even  with  a  “  Sheffield  Token,” 

Or  “  Birmingham  ”  I  may  sit  joking  ; 

But  with  such  ugly  clumps  as  you, 

I  never  will  have  aught  to  do.” 

To  this  in  silence,  “  George  ”  did  listen, 
As  though  he  had  received  a  blessing, 
Contented  ne’er  with  such  to  class, 

He  thus  the  “Eagle  ”  did  address  : — 
“Vaunt  on,  you  silly,  shining  bauble, 
Made  up  of  dross,  and  light  as  stubble 
Though  now  you  seem  so  wondrous  clear, 
But  a  short  life  you’ll  have  to  fear. 

I’ve  seen  the  day  when  in  my  prime, 

To  show  your  face  had  been  a  crime, 

So  high  against  the  trader  fair, 

T’would  caus’d  your  maker  swing  in  air. 
But  now  the  times  seem  as  if  fated 
For  rogues  and  knaves  to  be  permitted 
In  quiet  ease  themselves  to  settle 
And  fill  the  world  with  basest  metal. 

Such  makes  the  lab’ring  poor  man  shed 
The  piping  tears  for  want  of  bread  ; 
Obliged  to  toil  from  day  to  day, 

And  then  receive  you  for  his  pay. 

Well  may  his  wife  and  children  mourn, 
To  see  the  wearied  sire  return, 

Another  starving  night  to  pass, 
Occasioned  by  your  corrupt  brass, 

But  mark  me !  though  I  seem  as  rotten. 
And  by  such  fools  as  you  forgotten 
The  poor  man's  friend  I’m  in  each  case, 
The  widow’s  stay,  and  chief  solace, 

You  well  at  balls  and  play  may  revel, 
With  gold  and  silver  there  may  travel, 
But  in  a  rope  they  ought  to  choke 
Who’d  rank  you  with  a  General  Brock. 
But  hark  the  call  to  legislation 
Our  glorious  pillars  of  the  nation. 

They  will  soon  cause  such  rogues  as  you 
To  our  good  land  to  bid  adieu. 

When  in  some  old  tinker’s  hovel, 

You’ll  help  to  mend  a  pan  or  shovel ; 
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For  sure  I  am  that  such  base  metal, 

Will  never  do  to  make  a  kettle. 

While  I  from  age  to  age  shall  staad, 

To  show  the  virtues  of  our  land  ; 

Virtues  which  ne’er  can  be  attained, 

Unless  by  such  bless’d  laws  maintained. 

Confus’d,  the  Eagle  wondering  stood, 

Hegg’d  pardon  that  he’d  been  so  rude  ; — 

John  heard,  care  fled,  he  laughed  his  fill, 

Grasp’d  “  George ”  and  then  shut  in  the  till. 

Our  poet,  after  making  allowance  for  some  limpings  in 
the  gait  of  his  “  Pegasus,”  is  pleasant  enough,  especially  as 
he  talks  of  our“  Coppers”  with  the  air  of  an  eye-witness  ;  we 
may  possibly  allow  him  some  license  as  to  his  “  Georges"  and 
“Eagles"  taking  into  consideration  the  date  of  his  writing 
The  “Eagles”  we  must  take  for  granted  are  the  pieces  well- 
known  to  Canadian  collectors,  and  described  by  Sandham  in 
his  “  Coins  of  Canada  ”  pages  43 — 44, 


THE  TAYLOR  SALE. 
JONVENIENTLY  situated  near  the  river  bank  at 
a  height  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  water 
stands  Park  House,  till  lately  the  residence  of 
Hugh  Taylor  Esq.  It.  was  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Judge  Panet,  but  not 
occupied, — being  purchased  from  him  on  its  completion  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Reid  ;  Judge  Panet  afterwards  re¬ 
penting  him  so  sincerely  of  the  bargain  that  he  built  a 
duplicate  mansion  on  the  adjoining  property,  at  present 
owned  by  Mr.  Molson,  and  like  most  structures  of  that  period 
both  here  and  in  England,  is  somewhat  in  the  classic  style. 
It  was  still  the  fashion  to  quote  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  the 
great  authority  on  architecture;  the  term  Gothic  was  used 
as  we  still  use  the  term  Vandal,  as  synonymous  with  utter 
barbarity  ;  and  the  ideal  of  a  place  for  Christian  worship  was 
a  quadrangular  building  with  a  portico  and  pediment  of  a 
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heathen  temple  surmounted  by  a  pepper-castor  steeple.  But 
however  much  we  may  criticise  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  that  time,  and  such  exaggerated  specimens  of  the  style  as 
applied  to  domestic  use  as  Grange  Park,  Hampshire  ,  Mere- 
worth  Castle,  Kent ;  or  Gorhambury  House,  Hertfordshire  ; 
(vide  “  Jones’  Views  ”  published  about  1830)  the  more  modest 
Canadian  examples  have  many  admirable  points.  They  are 
substantial,  roomy,  well  built,  with  a  wholesome  simplicity 
of  ornament,  the  materials  of  the  best,  and  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  to  last  for  all  time.  Park  House  is  no  exception  ;  it  is 
delightfully  situated,  just  opposite  St.  Helen’s  Island,  the 
front  garden  filled  with  flowering  shrubs  is  enclosed  by  a 
good  stone  wall  with  a  sort  of  water  gate  giving  access  to 
the  shore,  and  suggestive  of  frequent  visits  from  the  Island 
in  the  good  old'days  when  Montreal  was  a  garrison  town. 

In  the  rear  (towards  the  Quebec  suburbs,  called  on  the  old 
maps  Faubourg  St  Marie)  is  a  large  garden  covering  several 
acres,  and  shaded  by  some  fine  old  trees.  The  house  itself 
consists  of  an  oblong  main  building  of  two  stories  and  an 
attic  with  one-story  wings  at  each  end.  The  hall  runs  from 
front  to  rear  and  is  of  comfortable  width,  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  wide,  opening  on  one  side  into  the  dining  room  which 
contains  one  of  those  old  wooden  mantel-pieces,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  French  and  continued  in  use  for 
some  time  after  the  cession,  though  they  are  rarely  found 
now  except  in  old  French  houses,  and  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  them  that  the  older  the  examples  the  more  handsome 
they  are.  We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  confuse 
these  old  French  wooden  mantels  with  those  dreadful  paint¬ 
ed  imitations  of  marble,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  houses  where  people  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  a 
palpable  sham  to  honest  timber.  ^One  of  the  bed-rooms 
also  has  one  of  these  wooden  mantels,  handsomer  if  we  re¬ 
member  aright  than  the  one  down  stairs.  Opposite  the 
dining  room  are  the  drawing  rooms  which  in  turn  open  into 
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the  library,  where  our  interest  chiefly  centres,  This  was  a 
beau  ideal  library  ;  a  good  sized  room  well  lighted,  with  a 
large  old  Turkey  rug  on  the  floor,  a  comfortable  fire  place 
and  old  brass  fender,  comfortable  old  fashioned  mahogany 
chairs  and  lounges,  convenient  tables,  and  the  whole  room 
panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books. 

The  household  effects  were  sold  by  auction  in  April,  some 
of  the  furniture  being  of  the  style  in  vogue  here  eighty  to  a 
hundred  years  ago,  though  again  some  was  much  more  re¬ 
cent  and  common-place.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  local  antiquarians  would  have  mustered  in  force,  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  the  bidding  was  very  languid  and 
many  things  were  sacrificed  at  ridiculous  figures.  Two 
large  old  engravings  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  were  sold  at 
$5  each  ;  two  large  plate  glass  mirrors  with  the  semi  classic 
gilt  frames  which  our  grandfathers  used  (and  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  preferable  to  the  sprawling  “  curly-wurly  ”  things  gen¬ 
erally  seen  now)  were  knocked  down  for  about  $16  each; 
a  handsome  round  pillar  centre  table  with  large  brass  feet 
was  bought  for  $8  by  a  dealer  who  valued  the  feet  alone  at 
that:  a  very  fine  mahogany  settee  with  handsomely  carved 
lions  legs  and  feet  was  knocked  down  at  $2.75  !  much  to 
the  purchaser’s  surprise;  and  the  military  souvenirs  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  greater  demand.  Mr.  Taylor  had  served 
in  the  artillery  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  the  uniform  was 
not  only  very  rich  but  remarkably  well-preserved  ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  shako,  coattee  (heavily  laced)  cross-belt,  pouch 
and  belt,  epaulets  and  case,  full  dress  and  service  swords 
and  a  pair  of  flint-lock  pistols.  The  whole  out  fit  was  given 
away  for  $13.13  !  There  was  a  trophy  of  arms  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  keener  interest  though  even  for  them  the  prices 
realized  were  not  large.  There  were  sixty-six  lots  and 
were  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  “  Puttah  ”  a  Hindoo 
gauntlet  sword  sold  for  $17.00,  a  number  of  “Tulwars” 
some  richly  damascened  with  gold  and  silver  brought  from 
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$14.00  to  $30.00,  an  Arab  lady’s  poison-dagger  with  silver 
hilt  and  sheath  only  brought  $1  i.OO,  a  Kuttar  dagger  $7.50, 
a  Japanese  short  sword  with  poison-dagger  $12.00,  a 
Ceylon  silver  mounted  dagger  $  1 0.00,  an  Abyssinian  leather 
shield  studded  with  stamped  brass  $16.00,  an  early  English 
ogee  bladed  dagger  of  about  A.  D.  1500  sold  for  $1  i.OO,  a 
French  duelling  rapier  with  solid  silver  hilt  for  $12.00  and 
so  on  ;  the  rest  of  the  list  being  made  up  of  swords,  shields, 
spears  bows  and  arrows,  assagais,  Indian  costumes,  wampum, 
fire-bags,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  the  books:  the  library  consisted  of  132 
works  on  history  and  biography  in  477  volumes,  94  volumes 
on  geography  and  travel,  428  works  classified  in  eleven  div¬ 
isions,  amounting  to  1832  volumes  and  500  volumes  un¬ 
classified,  making  a  total  of  nearly  3,000  volnmes  exclusive 
of  the  law  library.  It  comprises  125  volumes  on  Roman 
law,  dating  from  1681  down;  686  on  French  law,  running 
back  to  1600;  608  volumes  on  English  law  going  back  to 
1669;  154  volumes  on  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  law ,  218 
on  colonial  and  foreign  law  ;  and  476  on  law  reports  dating 
from'  1688,  bringing  up  the  number  of  the  law  books  to  2,267. 

The  books  were  not  sold  by  auction,  but  a  catalogue  was 
printed  and  they  are  being  sold  by  private  sale.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Reid  Taylor  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
prices  realized  by  a  number  of  works  which  are  related  to 
subjects  on  which  we  treat.  De  la  Potherie’s  “  Histoire  de 
l’Amerique  Septentrionale  ”  Paris,  1662,  four  vols.  i2mo. 
illustrated,  was  purchased  by  the  Dominion  Government  for 
$14.00  ;  Edward’s  “  History  of  the  West  Indies,”  London, 
1794,  sold  for  $5.00  ;  Lescarbot’s  “  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,”  1  vol.  l2mo.  leather  gilt,  Paris,  1612,  for  $20.00. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  afterwards  many  offers  for  this  work, 
some  running  up  to  $50.00.  Pere  Charlevoix’s  “  Histoire 
de  St.  Dominique,  4  vols.  8vo.  leather,  gilt,  Amsterdam,  1733, 
brought  $10.00;  Stedman’s  “History  of  the  American 
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War,”  2  vols.  4to.  leather,  gilt,  London,  1794,  was  purchased 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  for  $10.00;  Tupper’s 
“  Memoirs  of  General  Brock  and  Tecumseh,  Guernsey,  1838, 
$2.00 ;  Alex,  Mackenzie’s  “  Voyage  from  Montreal  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans  1789-93,”  1  vol.  4to.  red  leather, 
gilt,  London,  1801,  was  sold  for  $6.00  and  a  duplicate  in  2 
vols.  i2mo.  for  the  same  price.  The  following  which  are 
not  yet  sold  may  be  had  a  the  prices  affixed  ;  Beatson’s 
“  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,”  from  1727 
to  1 790,  at  $8.00,  Dalrymple’s  “Annals  of  Scotland,”  at  $5.00  ; 
Gordon’s  “  High  Court  of  Parliament,”  173  ,  at  $8.00,  Tay¬ 
lor’s  “  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland”  for  the  same  price,  La 
Sainte  Bible,  3  vols.  folio,  leather,  gilt,  in  French  and  Latin, 
with  maps,  plates,  &c.,  Liege,  1702,  at  $20.00,  “Debates  on 
the  Canada  Bill”  in  1774,  at  $4.00  ;  “  Divers  choice  pieces 
of  that  Renowned  Antiquary  Sir  Robert  Cotton,”  London, 
1672,  at  $5.00;  Playfairs  “British  Family  Antiquity,”  9 
vols.,  large  folio,  London,  1807,  at  $50.00;  Shaftesbury’s 
(Earl  of)  “Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions, 
Times,”  1722,  Mr.  Taylor  has  decided  not  to  sell. 

We  will  conclude  this  notice  by  calling  special  attention 
to  two  remarkable  works — the  “  Liber  Veritatis,”  a  “  Col¬ 
lection  of  Prints  after  the  original  Designs  of  Claude  de 
Lorrain,”  with  a  “  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  each  Print  to¬ 
gether  with  the  names  of  those  for  whom  and  the  places  for 
which  the  original  Pictures  were  first  painted,”  3  vols.  Lon¬ 
don,  1777  ;  this  is  held  at  $50.00.  The  second  is  Boydell’s 
“  Illu  .trations  of  Shakspere,”  a  collection  of  prints  from 
Pictures  painted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dramatic 
works  of  Shakspere,  by  artists  of  Great  Britain,”  1  vol., 
large  folio,  London,  1803.  This  volume  contains  100  mag¬ 
nificent  engravings :  the  bringing  out  of  this  work  cost 
originally  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  is 
held  at  $1,000  and  of  course  the  highest  bid  over  that 
secures  the  prize, 
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We  are  unable  to  say  how  many  of  the  books  have  been 
already  sold,  but  understand  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Norris,  No. 
103  Osborne  Street,  is  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the 
remainder,  and  applications  for  copies  of  the  catalogue  by 
intending  purchasers  can  be  either  directed  to  him,  or  to 
Reid  Taylor,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Panet  Street,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


THE  CONFEDERATE  HALF-DOLLARS. 

the  April  number  of  the  Antiquarian *  we  re¬ 
corded  the  sale  by  auction  of  a  specimen  of 
this  very  rare  piece.  The  following  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
concerning  the  four  Confederate  coins  of  which  so  much 
has  been  written  and  said.  Dr.  Taylor’s  letter  explains 
itself : — 

No  26  St.  Charles  Street, 
New-Orleans,  April  24,  1882 
The  story  copied  in  your  paper  from  the  Augusta  News  of  the  14th,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  made  by  A.  II.  Peterson,  of  Denver,  to  the  effect  that  “  one  Dr. 
II.  F.  Taylor,  Chief  Coiner  of  the  Mint  in  1861,  tried  to  strike  off  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  coins  after  the  war  solely  to  sell  to  the  numismatists  at  high  prices  ”  is 
wholly  untrue.  Three  years  since,  the  facts  and  history,  with  the  proof  there¬ 
of,  were  published  in  the  Picayune ,  of  the  four  Confederate  coins  made  in  1861. 
About  the  time  above  mentioned  I  sold  the  coin  then  in  my  possession, 
through  Messrs  Mason  6“  Co.,  numismatists,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mr.  Scott,  of 
New  York,  with  the  die.  That  gentleman  recently  sold,  as  reported  by  The 
New-York  Times,  the  same  coin  at  public  auction  for  the  sum  of  $870,  It 
is  true  that  Mr,  Peterson  did,  in  1861,  make  the  die,  but  neither  he  nor  any 
other  person  ever  had  it  in  their  possession,  nor  were  there  any  coins  “  at 
tempted  ”  to  be  made  subsequently,  but  the  coin  and  die  were  delivered  to  the 
Messrs.  Mason  dr8  Co.,  as  they  will  testify.  After  diligent  inquiry  during  the 
past  three  years,  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  but  one  of  the  other  four  pieces, 
and  that  one  is  now  in  this  city.  The  foregoing  facts  are  given  in  justice  to  the 
public  and  to  all  parties  concerned,  but  more  particularly  to  the  numismatist 
who  paid  his  $870  for  the  coin.  Very  respectfully, 

H.  F.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

'♦  Vol.  x.  p.  161. 
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NEW  FRENCH  COINAGE. 

HE  French  Mint  has  struck  the  models  of  some 
new  coins  to  replace  the  present  copper  coin¬ 
age.  They  are  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
similar  to  the  German  and  Belgian,  and  will 
not  be  circular,  but  rectagonal  to  distinguish  them  from 
silver. 


THE  TRADE  DOLLAR. 

|HE  coinage  of  trade  dollars  has  failed  of  its  ob¬ 
ject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  creation  of  a  cur¬ 
rency  adapted  to  trade  with  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint  says  this  coin,  to  the  amount  of  $27,000,000,  was 
exported  to  China  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
supersede  the  Mexican  dollar,  but  as  the  Chinese  found  they 
could  make  about  4000  grains  on  every  thousand  trade  dol¬ 
lars  converted  into  bar  metal,  nearly  all  went  into  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot.  If  the  trade  dollar  had  been  of  equal  weight  with 
the  Mexican  dollar,  or  416  grains,  it  would  have  remained 
in  circulation  to-day. 


THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL, 
the  April  meeting  of  this  society  a  donation 
was  presented  from  the  Rev.  Canon  I  ownall,  of 
Rugby,  England;  consisting  of  five  early  Eng¬ 
lish  silver  pieces,  and  a  copy  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Irish  coins  of  Edward  6th. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan  presented  four  foreign  pieces ;  a 
silver  West  Frisia,  1678,  a  four  shilling  of  Lubeck,  172S,  a 
ten  Ores  (Swedish)  of  1855,  and  a  20  Kopeck  of  1856. 

Major  Hugnet  Latour  exhibited  some  autograph  letters 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  last  French  governor  of 
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Canada,  an  impression  in  wax  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  a 
number  of  our  early  noblesse,  including  those  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lotbiniere,  and  Chevaliers  d’Aillebout,  Godefroy  de 
Tannancour,  de  la  Valtrie,  de  St.  Ours,  and  Baby,  also  of 
of  M.  M.  Neven — Sevestre,  St.  Ours — Duchesnay  and  St 
Ours — Kierkovvsky. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  business,  Mr.  Murphy, 
ist  Vice-president,  read  the  essay  of  the  evening  on  “The 
position  held  in  business  in  Montreal  by  Americans,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,”  showing  that  formerly 
both  their  number  and  influence  were  considerable,  but  of 
late  years  had  relatively  declined  very  much.  After  a  vote 
of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  June  meeting  was  held  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Although  the  appointed  essayist  had  not  been  able 
to  get  his  paper  ready,  the  proceedings  were  not  without 
interest.  Major  Huguet  Latour  exhibited  a  deed  of  sale 
from  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  to  the  Marquis  de  Lot¬ 
biniere,;  an  Acte  de  Foye  et  Homage  of  the  Sieur  de 
Boucherville,  bearing  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Intendant 
Bigot ;  and  the  commission  of  his  father,  Louis  Hugnet 
Latour,  as  captain,  signed  by  Sir  G-orge  Prevost,  April 
14th,  1812.  Mr.  Mott  exhibited  the  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  Chapman  sale  of  coins.  The  donations  were 
the  bronze  medal  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
though  Mr.  S.  C.  Stevenson,  and  twenty-six  coins, 
medals,  medallets,  tokens,,  &c.,  from  Mr.  George  Borlase ; 
there  being  among  these  a  large  silver  medal  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  a  Lyme  Regis  farthing,  1669,  two 
seventeenth  century  tokens,  a  3d.  and  4d.  of  Charles  I  and 
Charles  II.,  a  Calais  groat  of  Henry  V,  and  two  six-pennies 
of  Elizabeth,  and  a  2/6  gun-money  piece  of  James  II. 
As  even  numismatists  and  antiquarians  are  not  proof  against 
our  semi  tropical  summer,  the  meetings  were  adjourned  for 
the  summer  months  to  re-commence  on  the  third  Tuesday 
in  September. 
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OBITUARY. 

R.  Henry  D.  Fowle,  the  well-known  drug, 
gist  of  7 1  Prince  Street,  Boston,  died  very 
suddenly  on  Friday.  May  26th,  while 
sitting  in  his  room  on  Central  wharf.  His 
death  probably  resulted  from  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Fowle  had  been  in  business  in  Boston  many  years, 
having  occupied  the  store  on  the  corner  of  Prince 
and  Salem  streets  more  than  forty  years.  Recently 
he  had  been  ill  several  months,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  but  shortly  returned  from  Montreal,  in 
which  city  is  established  a  branch  of  his  business. 
Mr.  Fowle  was  unmarried.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  country  for  his  connection  with 
the  Numismatic  Society.  He  wa;  the  possessor  of  a 
collection  of  coins  for  which  he  had  several  times 
been  offered  $12,000.  Mr.  Fowle  was  born  in 
Charlestown,.  Mass.,  May  3,  1817,  and  was  the  last 
and  youngest  of  eight  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  He  learn¬ 
ed  the  druggist’s  business  with  his  brother,  the  late 
Sen.  W.  Fowle,  whom  he  succeded  at  the  stand  at 
the  corner  of  Prince  and  Salem  streets. 

The  above  is  copied  from  a  Boston  paper  ;  we  de¬ 
sire  to  add  this  expression  of  our  sympathy.  The 
deseased  gentleman,  Mr.  Fowle,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  this  city,  above  referred  to,  attended  the 
meeting  of  our  Numismatic  Society,  held  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 
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Vol.  XI.  October  1882.  No.  2. 


LE  CHATEAU  VAUDREUIL. 

E  are  favoured  by  our  friend  Major  L.  A.  H.- 
Latour,  with  the  following  description  of  the  old 
Chateau,  the  official  residence  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  when  Governor  of  Canada,  with 
many  interesting  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  unpublish¬ 
ed. 


“  Plan  de  l’Hotel  de  Vaudreuil,  et  terrains  en  dependants 
“  du  '17  juillet  1726. 

“Tel  qu’il  a  ete  vendu  en  1721  avec  une  addition  de  15 
“  pieds  ou  plus  depuis  la  rue  St.  Charles  jusqu’aux  represen- 
“  tants  M.  Dulhut  (M.  le  Mis  de  Vaudreuil)  a  prendre  a  la 
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SO 

“  rue  St.  Paul  jusqu’a  l’eau,  etc. — Plus  une  etendue  concedee 
“par  les  Jesuites  sur  la  rue  St.  Charles  au-dessus  des  terrains 
“  acquis  de  M.  Duluth  et  d’Ailleboust.’’  ‘C.L.” 


CHATEAU  VAUDREUII,. 

I.  Le  Chateau  Vaudreuil  a  ete  bati  en  1723,  comme  il 
appert  par  1’inscription  suivante  trouvee,  le  15  mai  1806,  sous 
la  premiere  picrre  de  Tangle  sud-est  : 

Cette  picrre.  a.  este  posee.  par  Dame  Louise 
Elizabeth.  Jouabere.  femme,  de  haut.  et. 
puissent.  seigneur,  Philippe,  de  Rigaud 
chevalier,  marquis,  de  Vaudreuil.  grand 
.  croix.  de  l’ordre  militaire  de  St.Louis 
gouverneur  et  lieutenant,  general 
pour  le  roy.  de  toute.  la  nouvelle 
F ranee  septentrionale 
en  1723  le  1  5  may. 

Sept  maison  appartien  a  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 

Le  Chateau  occupait  alors  ce  qu’on  appelle  maintenant 
la  Place  connue  aujourd’hui  par  le  nom  de  la  Place  Jacques 
Cartier,  emprunte  au  nom  de  Jacques  Cartier  navigateur  de 
St.  Malo,  qui  a  explore  le  Canada,  sous  les  auspices,  de 
Francois  Premier,  a  trois  epoques  differentes  depuis  1534  a 
1542. 

Ce  terrain  avait  ete  primitivement  concede  par  M.  Paul  de 
Chomedey  SieurdeMaisonneuve,  ier  gouverneur  de  Montreal 
partie,  au  Sieur  Andre  Demers  dit  Chedeville,  le  20  aout 
1655,  et  partie  (environ  un  arpent  sur  la  rue  Notre  Dame  et  y2 
arpent  rue  St.  Charles)  a  Paul  Benoit  dit  Livernois  en  1654 
Ce  dernier  a  cede,  en  1659  son  terrain  a  Jacques  Malhiot, 
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qui  l’a  revendu,  en  1660,  a  Jacques  Testard  de  la  Forest. 
Retire  la  meme  anene  par  le  seigneur,  il  fut  concede  de  nou¬ 
veau,  le  10  decembre  1660,  a  M.  Charles  d’Ailleboust  Sieur 
des  Musseaux. 

M.  le  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  a  acquis, vers  1721, pour  con-;- 
truireson  hotel  les  terrains  ci-dessus  ainsi  que  d’autres  empla¬ 
cements  voisins,  des  RR.PP. Jesuites,  de  M. Duluth,  de  Melle 
Daneau  de  Muy,  etc. 

2.  Le  12  avril  1763,  le  Chateau  Vaudreuil  ou  Hotel  de 
Vaudreuil, sous  leauel  nnm  il  est  designe  a  l’acte  de  vente,a  ete 
vendu  devant  M.  Moiiette,  notaire  a  Paris,  par  “haut  et  puis¬ 
sant  Seigneur  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  grand  croix  de  l’ordre 
royal  militaire  de  Saint  Louis,  et  haute  et  puissante  dame 
Jeanne  Charlotte  F'leury.son  epouse, demeurant alors  a  Paris, 
en  leur  hotel,  rue  des  deux  Boulle.s,  phe.  Saint  Germain, 
Lauxerrois,  a  Messire  Michel  Chartier,  chevalier  et  Seigneur 
de  Lotbiniere,  demeurant  ordinairement  en  la  ville  de  Quebec 
en  Canada,  etant  de  present  a  Paris,  loge  a  1’hotel  bourgogne 
rue  des  petits  champs,  phe.  St.  Eustache.” 

N. B. — Le  31  mars  1769,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  nomma  M. 
Deschambeault  son  procureur  pour  retirer  les  rentes  etc.,  de 
M.  de  Lotbiniere. 

3.  Le  12  septembre  1771,  M.  de  Lotbiniere  a  vendu  le 
Chateau  Vaudreuil  a  M.  Joseph  Fleury  Deschambeault  de  la 
Gorgendiere,  moyennant  la  somme  de  18.500  chelins,  cours 
de  cette  Province,  equivalant  a  17.593  hvres,  de  France. 

4.  Le  26  Juillet  1773,  M.  Deschambeault  l’a  revendu,  pour 
la  meme  somme  (18.500  chelins),  a  MM.  les  marguilliers  de 
la  Paroisse  Notre  Dame,  pour  y  etablir  un  college. 

Le  ler  octobre  1773,  le  college,  fonde  vers  1767,  dans  le 
presbytere  de  la  Longue-Pointe,  par  M.  J.  B.  Curatteau  de  la 
Blaiserie,  Ptre.  S.  S.,  fut  installe  dans  le  Chateau  Vaudreuil 
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sous  le  nom  de  College  de  St.  Raphael,  et  y  demeura  jusqu'au 
6  juin  1803,  auquel  jour  il  fut  reduit  en  cendres. 

Le  College  fut  rebati,  en  1804,  aux  frais  du  Seminaire 
St.  Sulpice,  sur  la  rue  du  college  et  fut  ouvert  le  20  octobre 
1806,  sous  le  nom  de  College  ou  petit  Seminaire  de  Montreal. 

5.  Le  14  decembre  1803,  le  terrain  du  Chateau  Vaudreuil 
(avec  la  ruine  du  college  et  ses  dependances),  fut  vendu  par 
les  marguilliers  de  Notre-Dame  a  MM.  Jean-Baptiste, 
Durocher  et  Joseph  Perinault  tous  deux  negociants 
moyennant  3000  guinees. 

Durant  le  mois  de  decembre  1803,  MM.  Durocher  et  .Peri¬ 
nault  ont  divise  le  terrain  ci-dessus,  ainsi  que  celui  qu’ils 
avaient  achete  du  Seminaire  St.  Sulpice,  comme  suit  : 

“  1.  I  Is  ont  laisse  pour  l’usage  public  une  place  nominee 
Marche  Neuf,  large  de  172  pieds  franqais,  sur  la  rue  Notre- 
Dame  et  de  175  pieds,  sur  la  rue  St.  Paul ;  sans  comprendre 
la  rue  St.  Charles  qui  terminait  ce  marche  au  nord-est,  et  celle 
de  la  fabrique  qui  la  terminait  au  sud-ouest.  La  dite  place 
s’etendant  en  longueur  depuis  la  rue  Notre-Dame  jusqua  celle 
de  St  Paul,  ce  qui  donnait  pour  longueur  moyenne  388 
pieds  environ. 

“  2.  Ils  ont  reserve  le  reste  des  terrains  qu’ils  avaient  acquis 
de  la  Fabrique  et  du  Seminaire, situes  au  sud-ouest  du  marche 
neuf  et  de  la  rue  de  la  Fabrique  et  l’ont  distribue  en  huit  em¬ 
placements  qu’ils  ont  vendus  aux  personnes  suivantes,  savoir  : 

417 — 26  dec.  1803,  75  x  60  pds.  a  David  Ross,  avocat. 
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N.  B. — M.  A.  C.  de  Lcry  Macdonald,  qui  a  eu  la  bienveil. 
lance  de  ftous  procurer  Ie  modele  du  plan  du  Chateau  Vau- 
dreuil,  est  l’arriere  petit  fils  du  Marquis  de  Lotbiniere,  et- 
M.  J.  Bte.  Durocher,  un  des  acquereurs  du  Chateau,  apres 
Hncendie  du  college,  etait  le  bisai'eul  de  l'epouse  du  soussigne. 

L.  A.  H.  L. 

Avec  la  bienveillante  permission  de  M.  A.  C.  de  Lery 
Macdonald,  nous  donnons  plus  bas  des  extraits  de  lettres 
adressees  de  Paris  a  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  a  Montreal, pour  lui 
ami  oncer  la  mort  M.  Le  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  dernier 
gouverneur  et  Montreal  et  celle  de  l’epouse  de  son  frere,  M. 
Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil. 

ire  Lettre  de  M.  le  Chevalier  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  : 

“  Paris,  31  mai  1775. 

P.  S. — “  J’apprends  dans  ce  moment  que  Mad.  De  Rigaud 
“  qui  etait  partie  au  mois  denovembre  dernier  pour  conduire 
“  Mad.  la  vicomtesse  de  Choiseuil,  sa  niece,  a  St.  Domingue, 
“  y  etait  decedee  dans  le  mois  de  fevrier  dernier. 

cme  Lettre  du  meine: 

“  a  Laris  le  31  mars  1776. 

“  Vous  aurez  sans  doute  appris,  mon  cher  Delotbiniere  la 
“  mort  de  Mad.  De  Rigaud*  arriveeau  moisde  fevrier  1775 
“  a  St.  Domingue  ou  elle  etait  allee  pour  l’arrangement  de 
“  ses  affaires;  mon  frere  de  Rigaud  depuis  ce  triste  evenement 
“  est  chez  moi;  nous  comptons  passer  ensemble  le  reste  de 
“  nos  jours.” 

(*)  Madame  de  Rigaud  (Melle  Marie  Claire  Fran^oise  Guyot  de  la  Miran- 
de,  veuve  de  M.  Dominique  Herord)  avait  £pous£,  a  St.  Domingue,  le  12  Juin 
1732.M.  Joseph  Hyacinthe  de  Vaudreuil,  le  plus  jeune  des  garcons  de  M.  Phi¬ 
lippe  de  Rigaud  (xlv  gouverneur),  chevalier,  seigneur  de  Vaudreuil,  comman 
dant  les  troupes  du  Roy,  gouverneur  de  toute  la  Nouvelle-France  inhume  le 
13  oct.  1725  dans  l’eglise  des  Recollets,  a  Quebec,  et  de  dame  Louise  Elisabeth 
de  Joybert.  fille  de  M.  Pierre  de  Joybert  seigneur  de  M argon  et  de  Soulanges, 
commandant  en  Acadie,  et  de  dame  Marie-Francoise  Chartier  de  Lotbiniere. 
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30  Lettre  de  M.  de  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil. 

“  a  Collier  pres  St.  Die  sur  Loire,  2  mars  1779. 

“  C’est  avec  une  veritable  douleur  que  je  vous  annonce  la 
“  perte  que  j’ay  faite  de  mon  frere  le  4  aoust  dernier.  Dieu 
“  l’a  attire  a  luy,  et  comrae  il  a  fait  une  bonne  fin,  j’ose 
“  esperer  que  Dieu  luy  aura  fait  misericorde.” 

“  Je  vous  remercie,  mon  cher  Delotbiniere,  des  nouvelles 
“  dont  vous  me  faites  part;  veuiller,  je  vous  prie,  continuer, 
'■  car  le  Canada  me  touche  infiniment.” 

40.  Lettre  de  Melle  d’Ailleboust : 

“  a  Collier  pres  St.  Die  sur  Loire,  2  mars  1779 

“  C’est  avec  une  vive  douleur  et  amertume  dans  le  cceur 
“  que  j’ay  l’honneur,  monsieur,  de  vous  annoncer  la  mort  de 
“  M.  le  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  arrivee  le  4  aoust  dernier  ; 
“  cette  perte  m'est  d’autant  plus  sensible  qu’en  le  perdant,  je 
“  puis  dire  avoir  perdu  mon  second  pere,  puisque  tant  il  a 
“  vecu,  il  n’a  cesse  d'avoir  des  bontes  pour  moi;  et  en  mou- 
“  rant  y  a  mis  le  cotnble  en  me  faisant  son  legataire  uni- 
“  versel.” 

N.B. — M.  le  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Pierre  de  Rigaud, 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  dernier  gouvcrneur  fran^ais  en  Ca¬ 
nada,  ne  a  Quebec  le  22  novembre  1698,  avait  epouse,  le  2 
mai  1708,  Melle  Louise  Fleury  d'Lschambault  et  est  mort, 
chevalier,  a  Paris,  le  4  aout  1778  (et  non  en  1764.) 

L.  A.  H.-L. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  MADAME  LA  BARONNE  DE 
ST.  LAURENT  AND  OF  THE  FIELD 
OF  WATERLOO. 

EAR  SIR — In  looking  th  rough  my  correspondence 
I  find  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  old  friend,  very 
recently  deceased;  Mrs.  Charles  Aylwin.  late  of 
Cap  Sante,  County  of  Portneuf,  and  Seigneu- 
resse  of  the  Fief  D’Auteuil  and  others.  Mrs.  Aylwin(nee 
Hedlie  Louise  Williams, — a  sister  of  General  James  Edwin 
Williams  of  Cheltenham,  England,- — though  verging  on 
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eighty,  had  preserved  intact  her  memory  and  intellectual 
vigour.  She  was  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the  time  when 
flourished  the  beautiful  Baronnede  Fortesson  nee  Julie  Mon¬ 
genet  de  St.  Laurent,  who  for  twenty  eight  years  was  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent — stationed  in  Quebec 
from  1791  to  1794,  as  Col.  of  the  7th  Fusileers.  The  last 
mention  we  find  in  Canadian  annals  of  this  fascinating  French 
lady,  is  a  reference  to  her  entry  into  aFrench  Convent  a  short 
time  before  the  Duke’s  marriage. 

Should  you  deem  this  epistle  calculated  to  interest  your 
readers,  I  enclose  some  extracts  for  publication. 

J.  M.  L. 

Oct.  1882. 


Spencer  Grange,  Cap.  Sante, 

Quebec,  March  5th,  1882. 

J.  M.  LEMOINE,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — On  looking  over  some  of  my  late  husband’s 
books  here  I  found  the  Brussels  Rei'inv. 

I  think  you  asked  me  in  what  year  the  Queen’s  father,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  resided  in  Brussels.  It  must  have  been  in 
1818.  We  lived  in  the  Rue  du  Musee,  quite  close  to  the  church 
where  we  used  to  see  His  Royal  Highness  in  church  with 
Madame  de  St.  Laurent,  and  as  children  are  sometimes 
very  inquisitive  my  brother  and  myself  used  to  remark  her 
when  walking  with  the  Duke,  he  built  a  high  and  solid  wall 
to  prevent  ourselves  and  indeed  all  the  children  from  gazing 
at  her  as  she  was  highly  rouged. 

The  orange  trees  mentioned  in  the  Brussels  Review  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  when  they  had  done 
flowering  were  sent  to  the  Jardin  Bolangue  opposite  our 
residence,  Rue  du  Musee  and  wheeled  back  again  by  the 
allee  verte  to  his  Palace  de  Laecken,  and  as  there  were  still 
remaining  on  these  magnificent  trees  (  when  sent  )  a  few 
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blossoms  and  fruit  it  was  quite  a  delicious  perfume  for  us, 
when  the  breeze  wafted  it  towards  our  windows.  *  *  * 

The  Rev.  T.  Prince  was  the  Duke's  Chaplain,  and  arrived 
from  Brunswick  in  disgrace,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  slap¬ 
ped  the  face  of  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes  of  Brunswick  to  whom 
he  was  tutor;  he  was  a  per-.on  of  splendid  talents  and  great 
learning,  but  my  father  used  to  say  of  a  most  ungovernable 
temper.  My  brother  was  taken  from  the  Lycee  at  Brussels 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Prince’s  University.  *  *  *  * 

We  were  taken  by  our  father  two  days  after  the  battle  to 
see  the  memorable  Field  of  Waterloo  ;  my  father  was  con¬ 
stantly  pushing  my  little  brother  up  the  trees  at  La  Haye 
Sainte  &c.,  to  cut  out  the  musket  balls  with  his  knife.  All 
the  English  families  went  with  us. — I  think  I  almost  may 
call  myself  a  Waterloo  man  after  this. — My  father  showed 
us  the  place  where  he  was  on  the  field  and  taking  care  of  his 
military  chest,  he  being  paymaster  2nd  Batt.  44th  Reg.,  from 
whence  he  sent  us  message  to  fly  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp. 

How  we  reached  Antwerp  I  do  not  recollect,  but,  we  were 
just  embarking  for  England  with  other  friends  in  a  sailing 
packet,  when  he  sent  another  message,  to  return  immediately 
to  Brussels,  as  we  had  been  victorious.  On  arriving  there 
our  mother  remarked  that  nothing  had  been  disturbed  in  our 
absence,  though  she  had  left  all  the  doors  open.  After  this 
our  parents  went  to  Paris  with  the  army  of  occupation, 
leaving  my  brother  and  myself  at  school  in  Brussels.  It 
makes  me  quite  nervous  to  recall  these  times. 

Kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Le  Moine  and  yourself. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
(S-d.)  H.  C.  Aylwin. 

Mrs.  Aylwin  died  at  Cap  Sante  on  the  17th  May,  1882. 
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TRAVELLING  FROM  ONTARIO  TO  RED  RIVER 
23  YEARS  AGO. 

N  the  Antiquarian  Vol.  Ill,  page  1  28  we  published 
an  account  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  in  the 
North-West  projected  by  Messrs  Buckingham 
and  Caldwell  in  1859.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  again 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Winnipeg,  and  one  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  circumstances  attending  the  former  journey 
— nearly  a  quarter  a  century  ago — with  those  of  the  present 
day  (the  transition  being  from  the  rude  ox  carts  to  the  luxu¬ 
rious  Pullman  car),  and  marking  the  enormous  development 
of  the  country  in  the  interval.  Eager  curiosity  was  thus  early 
manifested  by  Canada  in  the  Great  Lone  Land,  then  slowly 
emerging  from  the  impenetrable  darkness,  wherein  it  had 
hitherto  been  shrouded,  to  the  light  these  gentlemen  pioneers 
of  the  newspaper  press  did  so  much  to  make  bright.  The 
country  was  yet  held  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  as  the 
home  of  the  bear  and  the  buffalo,  and  all  avenues  to  it  were 
jealously  guarded.  Through  our  own  territory  there  was  no 
practical  outlet  whatever,  and  the  route  by  the  United  States 
was  just  struggling  into  notice.  The  hardy  voyageurs  of  the 
Red  River  country  had  burst  out — in  spite  of  the  precautions 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  confine  all  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  frozen  sea  of  Hudson’s  Bay — through  the 
woods  and  over  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  hewing  for  them¬ 
selves  a  way— fording  the  rivers,  felling  the  trees,  and  filling 
up  the  morasses — as  they  went  along. 

The  experiment  of  placing  a  steamboat  on  the  Red  River 
was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  1859,  and  it  was  in  the  belief 
of  its  success  that  our  journalistic  confreres  brought  their  out¬ 
fit  of  press,  and  types,  and  paper  and  all  the  other  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  a  newspaper  thither  by  that  means  of  conveyance. 
But  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Paul  they  were  driven  to  despair 
by  learning  of  the  boat  having,  for  that  time  at  least,  proved 
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a  failure.  Extracts  from  private  letters,  addressed  to  friends 
in  Toronto  by  the  senior  partner  in  the  enterprise,  but  which 
found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  the  Globe ,  are  interest¬ 
ing  reading  at  this  time  as  showing  the  shifts  they  were  put 
to  and  their  indomitable  perseverance  in  surmounting  all 
obstacles. 

The  fir.-,t  letter  appeared  Oct.  7,  1859,  and  was  written 
from  St.  Paul.  After  arriving  in  that  city  with  their  heavy 
and  cumbrous  outfit,  the  enterprising  journalists  were  joined 
by  the  Rev.  John  Black  and  family,  who  had  reached  St. 
Paul  on  their  way  back  from  a  visit  to  Upper  Canada,  to 
meet  with  a  similar  disappointment.  The  prospect  of  re¬ 
maining  for  the  winter  in  St.  Paul  not  being  a  pleasant  or 
profitable  one,  the  two  parties  determined  to  unite  their 
forces  and  to  purchase  and  to  drive  to  Fort  Garry  with 
oxen.  The  correspondent  writes  : 

“  We  shall  travel  with  our  own  teams  and  drive  through 
four  (oxen)-in-hand.  Mr.Burbank  one  of  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  citizens  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  favours,  highly  approves  of  the  plan.  Our  material 
and  luggage  weigh  close  upon  thirty  hundred,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Black’s  luggage,  etc.,  is  something  over  six  hundred. 
There  are  our  two  selves,  Mr.  Black,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and 
his  little  boy.  Our  cavalcade  will  include  what  I  have  just 
enumerated,  teamster,  provisions,  tent  and  bedding  for  the 
journey,  three  Red  River  carts,  each  drawn  by  an  ox 
and  carrying  ourselves  and  part  of  the  baggage,  and 
a  waggon  and  two  yoke  of  oxen.  We  gave  $40  each  for 
the  oxen,  $70  for  the  waggon,  $20  for  each  cart  and  harness, 
and  about  $30  and  the  run  of  the  commissariat  waggon  to 
the  teamster.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  our  teams  at 
Fort  Garry  for  nearly  as  much  as  we  give  for  them  at  St.  Paul. 
About  two  miles  from  this  city  we  shall  fall  in  with  a  party 
of  nine  or  ten  half-breeds,  who  are  returning  to  Red  River 
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Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for  a  new  bishopric  to  be  constituted 
in  the  settlement.  Every  vehicle  that  comes  down  goes  back 
laden  to  its  full  extent.  I  have  just  been  speaking  to  an 
enterprising  American,  who  is  about  to  establish  a  hotel  in 
the  settlement,  and  who  has  come  down  to  make  the  ne¬ 
cessary  purchases.  He  returns  on  Saturday.  Yesterday  I 
talked  with  the  editor  of  the  paper,  started  250  miles  west¬ 
ward  from  St.  Paul,  in  Dakota  Territory,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indians.  There  were  only  three  shanties  when  he  pitched 
his  tent,  and  only  a  dozen  readers  within  a  circuit  of  I  don’t 
know  how  many  miles.  I  also  fell  in,  yesterday,  with  Mr.  J. 
W.  Taylor,  who  arrived  at  St.  Paul  on  Saturday  evening,  after 
a  long  visit  to  the  Northwest,  including  a  month’s  residence 
at  Selkirk.  He  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  country.  He 
states  that  the  Red  River  people  are  in  need  of  everything 
but  money,  of  which,  according  to  him,  they  have  an  abun¬ 
dance.  The  St.  Paul  people  are  evidently  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  they  are  preparing  to  do  great  things  there 
next  year. 

“  I  am  told  that  there  is  only  one  through  mail  a  month  by 
this  route  to  Red  River,  and  the  day  of  its  departure  I  can 
only  learn  at  St.  Cloud  as  we  go  up.  *  *  *  *  *  The 

weather  is  glorious,  and  everything  betokens  a  prosperous 
journey.  In  a  month,  if  all  be  well,  we  shall  be  at  our  journey’s 
end.  Fancy  four  oxen  prancing  up  to  the  gates  of  Fort 
Garry  with  the  Nor  ’-  Wester  !” 

A  pretty  picture,  truly — on  paper.  The  next  letter, 
written  “  On  the  Open  Prairie,  near  Itaska,”  and  published 
in  the  Globe  of  Oct  17 — gives  it  a  darker  and  more  comical 
side : 

“The  Reverend  John  Black  having  determined  to  stop  to 
hold  a  preaching  here  yesterday  (Sunday),  I  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  you  a  few  incidents  of  our  journey  thus 
far.  Our  departure  from  St.  Paul  was  such  as  to  leave  any- 
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with,  I  am  told  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it),  a 
thing  but  pleasant  associations  connected  with  it.  The  oxen 
they  gave  us  for  our  carts  were  as  wild  as  March  hares,  and 
no  sooner  were  they  yoked  than  they  bolted  off  through  the 
streets  at  an  alarming  speed,  greatly  to  the  dismay  and  bod¬ 
ily  danger  of  the  citizens.  The  only  injury  sustained,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  our  own  property,  and  this  was  not  a  trifle.  The 
paper  was  jerked  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  cases  of 
type  on  the  other.  The  former  was  easily  picked  up  ;  not 
so  the  latter, which  received  such  a  "distribution”  as  was  never 
before  seen.  However,  we  managed  to  pick  up  most  of 
the  sorts,  and  together  they  constituted  a  heap  of  pi  sufficient, 
I  hope,  to  serve  us  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The 
oxen  were  then  lashed  with  heavy  ropes  to  one  end  of  the 
waggon,  and  amid  the  jeers  of  the  little  boys  and  the  good 
wishes  of  the  other  folk,  we  made  a  start  once  more  for  the 
Red  River.  But  the  night  had  stolen  a  march  upon  us.  It 
was  already  dark,  and  we  pitched  our  tents  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  were 
early  on  the  road.  A  harder  one  to  travel  I  never  experien¬ 
ced.  For  we  had  not  made  more  than  twenty  yards  towards 
the  500  miles  when  the  wildest  of  the  oxen  again  kicked  up 
his  heels,  and  the  next  minute  the  wheels  of  the  luggage  cart 
were  spinning  in  the  air.  It  had  turned  completely  over, 
breaking  the  cart  bows  and  smashing  the  trunks.  A  council 
was  then  called,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Black  departed  for  St. 
Paul  to  procure  another  waggon  to  take  the  place  of  two  of 
the  carts  (the  ox  in  the  third  cart  was  docile  and  did  his 
duty  well,). 

In  the  afternoon  he  returned  with  the  waggon  and  a  pair 
of  extra  oxen,  for  which  Mr.  Burbank  had  given  us  credit. 
The  carts  we  managed  to  sell  for  their  value  to  a  man  at 
St.  Anthony,  who  was  about  starting  for  the  settlement 
with  hardware.  Under  the  new  arrangement  we  have  got  on 
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very  well.  The  cart  carries  the  ladies  and  the  paper  for  the 
Nor'-Wester.  The  waggons,  the  press  and  type  for  ditto, 
and  the  baggage  and  other  et  ceteras.  The  camp  was  pitched 
the  second  night  near  St.  Anthony.  And  a  terrible  night 
it  was  !  We  had  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  the  whol '  time, 
and  were  fortunate  in  being  able  obtain  shelter  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  cottage.  ” 

How  they  crept  along  at  snail’s  pace  through  troubles  and 
difficulties,  may  be  learnt  from  another  letter  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  series,  written  “  In  the  Woods,  near  Crow  Wing,”  and 
appearing  in  the  Globe  of  October  20th.” 

“As  you  will  perceive  from  the  point  at  which  I  date  this 
letter,  our  progress  continues  to  be  slow.  We  journey  about 
17  miles  only  per  day,  wind  and  weather  permitting  ;  for 
when  it  blows  or  rains  we  stop  altogether.  On  the  whole 
the  weather  has  been  and  continues  to  be  propitious.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  mornings  are  very  frosty  and  cold,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  hot,  until  the  evening,  when  it  again  becomes  frosty. 
But  we  have  had  two  or  three  heavy  storm--  of  hail  and  rain, 
and  for  folks  whose  habitation  is  unbleached  calico  these  are 
not  pleasant.  There  is,  however,  not  one  amongst  us  who 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  his  rations.  You  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  of  what  these  are  composed.  The  catalogue, 
alas  !  is  not  a  long  one.  In  the  morning  coffee,  biscuit  and 
pork.  At  noon  pork,  coffee,  and  biscuit.  At  night,  biscuit, 
pork  and  coffee.  But  small  as  is  the  variety,  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  there,  and  we  eat  enough  to  k  ep  an  army 
on  march.  At  Little  Falls  we  had  the  mi-fortune  to  break 
the  axle  of  one  of  the  waggons,  and  we  were  detained  there  a 
day  to  get  it  repaired.  Last  night  again  the  Nor'-  Wester  wag¬ 
gon  was  within  a  hairs  breadth  of  being  tumbled  into  a  diteh 
through  the  carelessness  of  one  of  our  teamsters.  From  these 
and  all  other  calamities  may  we  in  future  be  preserved  1  To¬ 
morrow  we  enter  a  country  where  there  are  no  wheelwrights, 
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and  what  we  should  do  then  in  case  of  accident  I  will  not 
venture  to  imagine.  One  of  our  oxen  has  grown  blind  since 
our  departure,  and  at  Sauk  Rapids  one  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.’s  employees  (Mr.  McKay)  placed  one  of  the  Company's 
oxen  at  Mr.  Black’s  disposal.  So  we  have  now  t  ;n  oxen,  two 
waggons,  a  cart,  two  teamsters,  one  dog,  and  ourselves.  To¬ 
morrow  we  expect  to  be  joined  by  the  train  of  Mr.  McKinney, 
who  is  on  his  way  back  to  establish  the  hotel  I  told  of,  and 
we  go  through  the  Chippewa  country  together.  We  are 
likely  to  have  a  little  bother  with  these  rascally  Indians  who 
are  now  spreeing  it  at  Crow-Wing  where  they  have  assem¬ 
bled  to  get  their  pay  and  where,  we  are  told,  they  have  al¬ 
ready  received  a  few  knock-down  arguments  from  carters 
whose  cattle  they  have  attempted  to  run  off.  The  ‘wood- 
road’  is  our  route.  It  is  represented  as  being  the  best  at  this 
time  of  the  year — the  water  of  the  streams  being  low,  and 
there  being  good  pasturage  for  the  cattle — the  latter  a  most 
important  consideration,  as  we  find  by  the  lank  sides  of  our 
oxen,  produced  by  the  dry  grass  they  have  been  obliged,  from 
want  of  better  food,  to  eat  since  they  left  St.  Paul. 
The  stoppage  of  the  boat  must  be  a  terrible  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  Red  River  folks,  many  of  whom 
had  sent  down  large  orders,  and  whose  goods  cannot 
reach  the  settlement  until  next  spring.  Mr  McKay 
also  informed  us  that  dry  goods  and  merchandize  of 
all  kinds  were  rotting  by  the  way,  the  men  who  had  been 
hired  to  ‘haul’  them,  having  taken  too  heavy  loads,  had  been 
obliged  to  throw  off  a  portion  of  them  on  the  roadside.  Iam 
very  glad  we  are  accompanying  our  own  goods,  though 
tedious  be  the  journey.  Caldwell  is  now  assisting  the 
ladies  to  get  supper,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  the  driver 
of  the  one-ox  team.  You  will,  therefore,  see  that  we  follow 
other  occupations  than  the  business  we  are  on  our  way  to 
prosecute.  We  are  getting  semi-barbarous  in  appearance 
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Wash  our  faces  as  often  as  we  can  get  a  chance — about  once 
in  two  days,  and  put  on  clean  shirts  (to  do  which  we  are 
obliged  to  clear  about  half-a-mile  beyond  camp)  once  a 
week,  and  that  on  Sunday.  Can’t  you  send  over  a  mission¬ 
ary  to  teach  habits  of  cleanliness  ?  If  so,  please  send  soap 
and  water  along  with  him.” 


SNOW  IN  OCTOBER, 
this  subject  Mr.  J.  H.  Dorwin’s  diary  contributes 
the  following  ; 

“On  the  2 1st  of  October  in  1841,  about  four 
inches  of  snow  fell,  and  the  25th  about  two 
inches  more,  but  it  was  all  gone  before  the  1st  of  November, 
and  the  weather  was  mild  up  to  the  8th  of  November, 
when  four  inches  of  snow  fell  which  did  not  go  off. 

Winter  set  in  on  the  27th  of  October,  1843,  with  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  snow,  the  weather  being  cold,  and  sleighing 
good.  The  wintry  weather  continued  up  to  the  18th  of 
November,  when  it  began  to  rain.  The  snow  all  went  off, 
weather  was  mild,  and  there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground,  so 
that  the  farmers  were  ploughing  on  the  26th  of  November, 
the  mild  weather  continued  until  the  iith  of  December 
when  cold  weather  and  winter  set  in. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1844,  it  commenced  to  snow  and 
continued  for  two  days,  when  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
feet  of  snow  fell,  which  did  not  gooff  until  the  May  following. 

The  winter  of  1845  was  a  severely  cold  one,  with  six  feet 
of  snow  in  the  country,  the  most  snow  of  any  winter,  except 
the  winter  of  1869,  that  I  have  known. 
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THE  FIRST  RAILWAY 
TRAIN  IN  AMERICA. 

(jLTHOUGH  it  is  more 
than  fifty  years  since 
the  first  locomotive  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  conti¬ 
nent,  and  many  are  yet  living  who 
saw  the  first  railway  train  move,  yet 
the  facts  and  dates  are  frequently 
forgotten.  To  refresh  our  reader.-,’ 
memories  and  remind  them  of  the 
wonderful  change  which  has  taken 
place  within  a  few  years,  we  repro¬ 
duce  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  the  first  train,  and  append  the 
following  facts  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New-York  Times-.— 

The  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
first  steam  railroad  train  operated  in 
this  country  is  as  yet  unsettled,  but 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  the 
train  run  over  the  Albany  &  Sche¬ 
nectady  road  in  1831.  The  char¬ 
ter  for  this  road  was  granted  in  1826 
to  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  and  work  upon 
it  was  begun  in  1830.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1831,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  the  first  passenger  train, 
which  is  also  claimed  to  be  the  fir.-t 
steam  passenger  train  ever  run  in 
this  country,  was  sent  over  the  rails 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady  and 
back.  Among  the  passengers  on 
this  memorable  excursion  was  the 
late  Thurlow  Weed.  In  speaking 
of  it  to  a  Times  reporter,  a  short 
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time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Weed  said  :  “  It  is  still 
a  more  or  less  disputed  point  whether  the  Albany 
&  Schenectady  road,  or  a  short  road  near  Charleston, 
S.C.,  was  the  first  railroad  operated  in  this  country,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  claim  of  the  South  Carolina  road 
has  been  pretty  well  disposed  of,  and  that  history  will  decide 
that  the  Albany  &  Schenectady  line  was  the  first  one 
completed  and  operated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  roads 
were  constructed  almost  simultaneously,  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  impression  that  the  first  train  was  run  over  the  New- 
York  line.  The  road  was  narrow  gauge,  and  followed  the 
same  route  that  it  does  now,  but  it  has  been  consolidated 
and  forms  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  New  York  Central, 
but  in  1831  the  country  through  which  it  passes  was  very 
lightly  settled.  It  ran  through  a  pine  forest  and  I  suppose 
there  were  not  a  half  a  dozen  houses  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  There  w'as  &  hill 
at  both  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  ends  of  the  line,  and 
the  cars  were  drawn  up  and  let  down  these  hills  by  a  strong 
rope,  which  was  worked  by  a  stationary  engine,  so  that  the 
locomotive  did  not  enter  either  of  the  cities.  The  locomotive 
was  a  queer  looking  arrangement  and  would  create  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  these  days.  It  was  imported  from  England,  weighed 
four  tons,  and  was  named  John  Bull.  The  cars  of  the  first 
train  were  also  peculiar  looking  vehicles  according  to  our 
modern  notions  of  railway  coaches,  but  in  1831  they  were 
looked  upon  as  marvels.  They  were  two  in  number  and 
consisted  of  the  bodies  of  the  old  stage  coach,  taken  from  the 
lumbering  wheels  and  transferred  to  railroad  trucks. 

I  remember  that  first  excursion  very  well,  and  most  of  those 
who  enjoyed  it,”  continued  Mr.  Weed.  “The  gentlemen 
who  made  this  trip  were  Lewis  Benedict,  James  Alexander, 
president  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  ;  Charles  E. 
Dudley,  of  the  Dudley  observatory  ;  Jacob  Hayes,  high  con¬ 
stable  of  New  York  ;  Major  Meggs,  sheriff  of  Albany  ;  Judge 
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Marvin,  of  Saratoga;  John  J.  DeGraff,  mayor  of  Schenectady, 
Edward  Croswell,  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus  ;  John  Town¬ 
send,  Billy  Winne,  of  the  Penny  Post  at  Albany  ;  ex-gover¬ 
nor  Joseph  C.  Yates,  myself,  and  two  or  three  others  whom 
I  do  not  now  recall.  Our  engineer  was  John  Hampson,  an 
Englishman,  who  I  have  been  told  is  still  living,  but.  with 
the  exception  of  him  and  myself  every  one  of  the  persons 
who  made  the  trip  are  dead.  I  was  thirty-four  years  old 
then,  and  all  the  rest,  except  Crosswell,  who  was  about  my 
age,  were  from  five  to  ten  years  older  than  I.  A  great  crowd 
of  people  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  Albany  to  see 
us  start,  and  among  them  was  an  artist  by  the  name  of  Brown, 
I  think.  It  took  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  ready 
for  the  start,  and  during  that  time  Brown  managed  to  secure 
a  picture  of  the  party,  the  portraits  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  fidelity.  Severals  copies  of  this  picture  are  in  exis¬ 
tence,  and  I  have  one  of  them  myself.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  at  Hartford. 
When  all  was  ready  the  coaches  were  pulled  up  the  hill  by 
the  stationary  engine,  the  locomotive  was  attached  when  the 
summit  had  been  reached,  and  we  went  thundering  towards 
Schenectady.  We  made  the  trip  of  about  sixteen  miles  in 
between  sixty  and  seventy  minutes,  and  we  thought  we  had 
done  an  extraordinary  thing,  as  indeed  we  had  for  those 
early  days  of  the  century.  The  idea  of  the  modern  express 
train  running  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  would 
have  seemed  preposterous  then.  We  took  dinner  in  Sche¬ 
nectady  and  returned  by  the  road  to  Albany,  making  the 
trip  in  a  little  over  an  hour.” 

The  only  stockholders  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Rail¬ 
road  whom  Mr.  Weed  could  remember  were  Mr.  DeWolf, 
of  New  York,  the  father  of  Catherine  De  Wolf ;  John  Town¬ 
send,  of  Albany,  and  Major  John  Degrafif,  of  Schenectady. 
The  old  narrow  gauge  road  was  torn  up  when  the  consoli¬ 
dation  with  the  New  York  Central  was  made,  and  the  sta- 
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tionary  engine  was  dispensed  with,  the  locomotive  running 
direct  into  Albany  and  Schenectady.  The  route  of  the  line 
has  not  changed,  although  it  is  more  thickly  settled  than 
it  was  when  looked  out  upon  by  the  passengers  on  the  first 
railroad  that  ever  made  a  trip  in  America. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 
Continued. 

Joseph  K.  Foran,  Green  Park,  Aylmer. 
WING  to  the  great  number  of  medals  struck  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  the  space  requir¬ 
ed  to  properly  describe  each  one  of  them,  we  will 
select  those  of  the  most  importance  and  content 
ourselves  with  naming  the  others.  It  has  already  taken  a  year 
to  publish  the  account  of  fifty  medals  and  should  we  continue 
to  the  end,  as  we  have  commenced, it  would  be  sometime  in  the 
year  1890  that  the  last  medal  would  find  a  corner  in  the  “Anti¬ 
quarian".  As  life  is  uncertain,  and  as  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
most  certain  that  in  1890  many  of  the  readers  of  to-day,  and 
possibly  the  writer  himself,  will  be  amongst  the  things  of  the 
past ,  we  will  take  old  time  by  the  fore-lock  and  give,  in  as 
short  a  space  as  possible,  as  many  as  we  can  Multiim  in 
parvo  is  a  good  old  motto,  let  us  try  it  in  this  case! 

Li.  Medal. — The  Conference  of  Peace.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  met  in  1659  on  the  Island 
Phesants  in  the  centre  of  the  river  that  runs  along  the  confines 
of  France  and  Spain  and  there  drew  up  the  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  young  French  King  and  the  Infantine  of 
Spain.  The  medal  commemorating  this  event  is  an  exquisite 
piece  of  workmanship  and  design.  We  see  the  Bidassoa 
leaping  along,  engirdling  the  Island  ( since  called  the  Isle  of 
Peace),  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  stands  the  antique  temple 
of  peace.  In  the  back  ground  are  the  rugged  peaks  of the 
Pyrenees,  towering  aloft  andbreaking  the  outline  of  the  dis- 
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tant  horizon.  The  legend  reads,  PACIS  Adytum,  meaning, 
the  Satictuary  oj  Peace:  in  Exergue  COLLOQUIUM  AD  BlD- 
ASSOAM,  M.DC.LIX.  Conference  held  in  the  Island  of  the  Bid- 
assoa  1659. 

li i.  Medal. — A  Citadel  built  at  Marseilles.  The 
plan  of  the  port  and  of  two  forts  is  the  face  of  the  medal. 
The  legend  reads;  Marsilia  arce  munita,  meaning,  Mar¬ 
seilles  fortified.  In  exergue  the  date  1660. 

liii.  Medal. — Interview  of  the  two  Kings.  This 
medal  is  a  counterpart  of  the  first  (LI.)  It  is  a  meeting 
of  the  Kings  on  the  Island  of  Peace  after  the  conference 
concluded  between  their  respective  ministers. 

liv.  Medal.— Marriage  of  the  King.  When  the 
treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  Marshal  Grammont  went 
to  Madrid  and  demanded  the  Infantine.  His  most 
Catholic  Majesty  accompanied  her  to  the  frontier.  At 
Saint  John  de  Luz  the  marriage  was  consummated, 
a  marriage  doubly  blessed,  in  the  benediction  of 
peace,  of  happiness  and  prosperity  which  it  drew 
down  upon  both  nations.  On  the  medal  we  see  Hy¬ 
men  holding  two  crowns  of  myrtle  in  one  hand  and  in  the 
other  a  torch  with  which  he  sets  fire  to  a  heap  of  arms.  The 
legend  reads;  PAX  ET  CONNUBIUM,  meaning,  Peace  and  mar¬ 
riage.  In  Exergue  we  read,  Maria  Theresia  Austriaca 
Regi  NUPTA  IX.  Jun.  M.D.C.LX.  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
married  to  the  King  gth  June  1 660. 

There  is  another  medal  on  the  same  subject  bearing  the 
features  of  the  Queen. 

The  seventeen  medals  that  follow  are  all  so  perfect  and  so 
beautiful  that  despite  our  intention  to  abbreviate  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  we  must,  in  justice  give  them  a  full  space.  They  are 
truly  the  medals  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  of  transition  from  the 
series  of  wars  with  which  the  reign  commenced  to  the  series 
of  struggles  that  marked  the  close  of  that  golden  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France. 
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lv.  Medal. — The  entry  of  the  Queen.  The  King  on 
his  return  to  Paris  with  the  Queen,  ordered  a  superb  display. 
In  the  history  of  nations,  perchance,  no  such  truimphal 
march  was  ever  witnessed;  “old  Cathedrals  shake  from  vault 
to  belfry  with  clanging  chimes.  Beauty  is  clustered  there  in 
snowy  vesture ;  and  princes  and  warriors,  bearded  and  plumed 
and  harnessed  for  the  field  ;  and  senators,  judges  and  minis¬ 
ters  assembled  in  costume.  The  market  places,  public  squares 
and  offices  are  decked  with  wreaths  and  floral  garlands,  and 
painted  shields,  and  pendent  flags.  In  the  Fauxbourg  St.  An¬ 
toine  a  throne  is  raised.  There  are  gay  processions  in  the 
streets,  and  barges  with  gilded  prows  and  silken  awnings, 
laden  with  revelry,  glide  up  and  down  the  river.  The  sun 
sets.  There  is  a  broad  avenue,  walled  on  either  side  by  arches 
of  fire,  fountains  of  fire,  pillars  of  fire,  temples  of  fire — “tem¬ 
ples  of  immortality” — pyramids  of  fire.  The  fable  of  the  phce- 
nix  is  more  than  realized.  Above  that  mass  and  maze  of 
flame  an  eagle,  feathered  with  flames  spreads  his  gigantic 
wings,  and  mounts  and  expands,  until  tower  and  dome  and 
obelisk  are  spanned.  Visions  of  Arabian  nights  visit  the  earth 
again.  The  wealth  and  wonders  of  Nineveh  are  disentomb¬ 
ed.  The  festival  costs  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
francs.”  Thus  did  Thomas  F.  Meagher  describe  this  great 
festive  procession  and  celebration.  The  legend  of  the  medal 
reads  ;  Felicissimus  Regina  in  urbem  adventus  meaning 
the  happy  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  Paris  :  In  Exergue  is  1660. 
lvl  Medal. — The  King  assumes  the  reins  of 

GOVERNMENT.  The  King  is  represented  as  Apollo  on  a  globe 
adorned  with  lilies.  He  holds  a  rudder  in  his  right  hand 
and  in  the  left  he  holds  a  Lyre — symbol  of  harmony.  The 
legend  reads;  ORDO  ET  FELICITAS,  and  in  Exergue  Rege 
curas  Imperii  Capessente,  m.dc.lxi,  meaning,  The  King 
takes  the  reins  of  government  and  order  and  happiness  flourish. 
1661. 

lvii.  Medal — The  King  accessible  to  his  subjects. 
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We  see  the  King  on  his  Throne,  receiving  the  gifts  present¬ 
ed  to  him.  The  legend  reads :  FACILIS,AD  PRINCIPEM  ADI- 
TUS,  meaning;  The  free  access  to  the  Prince.  1661. 

lviii.  Medal — The  attention  ok  the  King  to  his 
COUNCIL.  An  amphitheatre  is  represented  and  chariot  of 
the  sun  entering,  the  horses  in  full  gallop.  The  signs  of 
the  zodiac  mark  the  track  whence  the  chariot  never  deviates. 
The  legend  reads,  Gallia  Felix,  and  in  Exergue,  Assidua 
Regis  in  Consiliis  pr/ESF,ntia  m.dc.lxi,  meaning,  France 
happy  in  the  attention  of  her  King  to  the  Councils.  1661. 

lix.  Medal — The  Secret  of  the  King’s  Councils* 
The  God  of  Silence  is  represented’ leaning  upon  a  column 
and  holding  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand  and  touching  his  lips 
with  the  index  finger  of  the  other  hand.  In  the  legend  we 
read;  COMES  CoNSILIORUM  meaning  that  Secrecy  accompanies 
the  projects  aud  councils  of  the  King  The  date  is  1661. 

lx.  Medal — The  Hall  of  Justice.  The  Hall  of 
Justice  thus  commemorated  is  spoken  of  in  many  of  our  old 
French  authors  upon  law.  A  little  book  written  by  Marcade 
the  great  legal  authority  in  civil  matters  contains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  foundation  of  this  particular  temple  of  justice. 
The  goddess  is  represented  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other. 

lxi.  Medal— Thanks  rendered  for  the  Dukedom 
OF  Far.  The  workmanship  of  this  medal  is,  in  truth,  supe¬ 
rior  to  anything  struck  before  or  since  in  France.  In  the 
minutest  details  it  is  perfect.  It  represents  the  Duke  Char¬ 
les  Lorraine  on  bended  knee  and  without  his  hat  or  sword. 
The  King  covered  and  seated  on  his  throne,  holds  the  Duke’s 
hands  between  his  own.  Bedde  them  arc  the  arms  of  Bar. 
The  legend  reads;  Homagium  ligium  Caroli  Duels  Loth- 
ARINGI/E,  OB  DUCATUM  BARENSEM  meaning,  Homage  brought 
by  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  the  dukedom  of  Bar.  In  Ex¬ 
ergue,  the  date  1661. 

lxii.  Medal— The  Birth  of  the  Dauphin.  On  the 
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first  of  November  1661,  the  “first  hope  of  France”  was  born. 
The  good  genius  of  the  land  is  seen  descending  with  the 
infant  and  the  legend  reads;  Felix  Galliarum  Genius. 
The  happy  or  good  genius  of  France.  In  exerg  ue  are  the  words; 
Natalis  Delphini  i  Novembris  M.Dc.lxi.  Birth  of  the 
Dauphin  \st  November  1661. 

lxiii.  Medal — The  Promotion  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Holy-Ghost.  Their  number  was 
forty.  But  the  King  desiring  to  augment  the  number  chose 
sixty  of  those  whose  families  had  rendered  most  service  to 
the  state  and  on  the  1st  Jan.  1662,  at  Paris,  amidst  great 
pomps  and  ceremony,  he  decorated  them  with  the  insignia 
of  the  order. 

The  King  seated  upon  a  throne  decorated  in  the  mantle 
of  the  order  receives  the  oath  of  a  new  knight,  who  kneels  be¬ 
fore  him  and  behind  him  stands  the  grand  treasurer  with  the 
collar  of  gold.  The  legend  is  ;  Generi  ET  Virtuti,  mean¬ 
ing  ;  to  the  nobility  and  the  brave.  In  Exergue,  Sexaglnta 
proceres  torque  Donate  M.DC.LXII.  Sixty  lords  knight¬ 
ed  in  1662. 

lxix.  Medal — Abolition  of  Duelling.  Justice  is 
represented  standing  over  four  men,  who  are  stricken  to  the 
ground  but  still  hold  their  arms.  She  fixes  a  threatening 
look  upon  them  and  seems  to  tell  them  of  punishment 
merited  by  their  criminal  fighting.  The  legend  is,  JUSTITIA 
Optimi  PRINCIPIS. —  The  justice  of  the  best  of  princes.  In 
Exergue ;  Singularum  certaminum  furor  coercitus 
M.DC.LXII, — meaning.  The  fury  of  Duelling  arrested,  1660. 

lxx.  Medal — Right  of  precedence  recognized  by 
Spain.  This  medal  commemorates  not  so  much  a  particular 
event,  insignificant  in  itself,  as  the  assertion  of  a  right  extra¬ 
ordinary  which  France  claimed  in  Europe.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Swedish  consul  in  London,  the  Spanish  representative 
drove  his  carriage  ahead  of  that  of  the  French  Ambassador. 
This  nearly  gave  rise  to  a  fresh  war  between  those  countries. 
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France  claimed  from  all  Europe  the  right  to  have  her  King 
go  first  in  all  public  demonstrations  and  in  his  absence  for 
the  Ambassador  to  take  the  first  place.  The  medal  represents 
the  King  on  the  steps  of  his  throne.  The  Papal  Nuncio  in 
front  of  him,  the  princes  of  the  Court  around  him  and  a 
Spanish  representative  in  the  position  of  a  supplicant.  The 
legend  reads;  Jus  PR/ECF.DF.NDI  Assertum,  meaning  ;  right 
of  precedence  confirmed.  In  Exergue  we  read  ;  Hispanorum 
EXCUSATIS  CORAM  XXX.  LEGATES  PRINCIPUM.  M.DC.LXII. 
Satisfaction  made  by  Spain  in  presetice  of  thirty  foreign  Am¬ 
bassadors. — 1662. 

lxxi.  Medal. — The  liberality  of  the  King  during 
THE  FAMINE.  Charity  is  represented  as  a  woman  handing 
a  loaf  of  bread  to  another  woman  and  two  children.  The 
legend  is ;  Fames  pietate  principis  Sublevata,  meaning 
France  saved  from  famine  by  the  paternal  bounty  of  the  King , 
1662. 

lxxii.  Medal.— The  Carrousel.  This  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  King.  He  caused  a  great  Amphitheatre  to  be 
raised  near  the  Tuileries  and  there  he  made  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  provinces  compete  for  prizes.  The  medal 
represents  the  King  himself  on  a  horse  entering  the  li  its  and 
the  legend  reads;  LUDI  EQUESTRES,  meaning,  Horse  games 
or  races. —  1 662. 

lxxiii.  Medal. — Obtaining  of  Dunkerque.  The 
Spaniards  gave  this  important  city  of  the  Low  Lands  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Louis  XIV  bought  it  for  five  million  francs.  The 
medal  represents  the  city,  in  the  form  of  a  crowned  woman, 
presenting  the  plan  of  the  fort  to  the  French  King  and  behind 
her  is  a  ship.  The  legend  reads  Providentia  Principis  ; 
meaning,  the  wise  foresight  of  the  King.  In  Exergue:  Dun- 
KERCA  RECUPERATA.  M.DC.LXII. — Dunkerque  recovered  in 
1662. 

lxxiv.  Medal. — France  Flourishing.  The  fir.A  me¬ 
dal  of  1663  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  universal  peace 
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and  happiness  then  reigning  in  France.  The  King  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  Apollo  God  of  the  fine  Arts  and  in  his  hand  the 
Symbol  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  legend  reads  ;  FELICITAS 
Temporum,  meaning  The  happiness  of  the  age.  In  Exer¬ 
gue  the  date — 1663. 

LX XV.  Medal. — This  medal,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  represents  the  event  which  was  the  cause  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  all  the  medals  we  now  have  before  us  and  have  striven 
to  describe.  The  first  minister  of  the  King,  desiring  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  history  authenticated  of- the  many 
wonderful  events  of  this  reign,  chose  from  the  French 
academy  a  number  of  men,  who  formed  the  Academy  of  Ins¬ 
criptions  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  all  the  inscriptions, 
mottoes,  medals  &c.,  &c.,  commemorating  these  events. 
Mercury  is  represented  seated  in  a  Portico  and  holding  a 
stile  and  tablet  and  at  his  feet  are  a  number  of  medals  amongst 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  can  distinguish 
medal  number  five  of  this  series.  The  legend  reads  ;  Rerum 
GESTARUM  FIDES,  meaning,  faithful  monuments  of  great  acts. 
In  Exergue  is,  Academia  Regia  Inscriptiorum  et  numis- 
MATUM  INSTITUTA  M.DC.LXIII.  meaning.  The  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  medals  established  by  the  King  in  1663. 

lxxvi.  Medal. — The  Arms  of  the  King.  The  arms 
of  Louis  XIII  were  the  arm  and  club  of  Hercules  with  the 
device.  Erit  H/EC  quoque  cognita  monstris  ;  meaning, 
?nonsters  even  feel  his  strength.  Nothing  more  graphic  than 
the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  They  denote  at  once  the  brilliancy, 
goodness  &c„  of  their  owner.  The  sun  serves  as  ground 
work  and  the  words  are  NEC  PLURIBUS  IMIPAR — beneath 
are  globes  and  clouds.  The  meaning  is  that  even  as  the  sun 
sheds  the  splendor  of  his  rays  upon  this  and  innumerable 
other  worlds,  so  the  genius  of  the  King  casts  the  beams  of 
his  light  not  only  upon  France  but  on  every  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  Exergue  is  the  date  1663. 

With  this  medal  let  us  close  this  article  ;  as  we  proceed 
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the  subject  becomes  more  interesting  and  it  seems  a  pity  to 
leave  any  medal  undescribed.  They  are  truly  monuments  of 
the  past  whose  value  is  unknown,  like  the  pyramids  that  stand 
by  the  yellow  Nile. 


BASILISKS  AND  COCKATRICES. 

Vulgus  et  in  vacua  regnat  basiliscus  arena , 

Vulnetat  aspectu  luminibusquc  meat  ” 

HE  gloomy  and  superstitious  mind  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  seems  never  to  have  wearied  of  creating  ob¬ 
jects  of  horror  and  terror,  upon  which  it  might  sup 
full.  All  nature  was  distorted  and  the  whole 
known  world  was  ransacked  for  portents  and  prodigies, 
birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  whose  abnormal  condition  might 
gratify  a  morbid  fancy.  The  well-known  and  existent  forces 
which  endangered  a  man  or  made  his  life  a  burden  were  not 
sufficient  ;  invention  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  wearied  seek¬ 
er  after  monstrosities,  and  the  human  imagination  ran  riot  in 
devising  fearsome  and  frightful  creations.  Among  these  the 
most  universally  believed  in  and  dreaded  was  the  basi¬ 
lisk. 

The  basilisk  of  the  ancients, —  >w 7, -error  of  the  Greeks  and 
regtilus  of  the  Romans, — the  cockatrice  of  later  times,  receiv¬ 
ed  its  name  as  the  king  of  serpents,  not  from  the  enormity 
of  size  ;*  for,  as  was  remarked  by  a  seventeenth  century 
writer,  “  there  be  many  serpents  bigger  than  he,  as  there  be 
many  four-footed  beasts  bigger  than  the  lion,  but  because  of 
his  stately  pace  and  magnanimous  minde  ;  for  he  creepeth 
not  on  the  earth,  like  other  serpents,  but  goeth  half  upright; 
for  which  occasion  all  other  serpents  avoid  his  sight.  He 

*  .'Elian  says  the  cockatrice  is  not  “past  a  span  in  compasse,  as  much  as  a 
man  can  gripe  in  his  hand;  ”  Pliny,  that  it  is  as  big  as  twelve  fingers;  Solinus 
and  Isidorus,  that  it  is  six  inches;  Avicenna  avers  that  it  is  two  cubits  and  a 
half  ;  Nicander,  three  palms;  yEtius,  three  handfuls. 
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hath  a  certain  combe  or  coronet  on  his  head," — a  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  kingly  crown,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  that 
the  animal  received  its  name.  The  head,  itself,  was  sharp, 
like  that  of  a  cock;  it  had  the  wings  of  a  fowl  and  tail  of  a 
dragon;  the  eyes  were  fiery,  and  the  whole  color  of  the  crea- 
ture^vas  black.  In  Isidore  it  is  called  sibilus,—"  Sibilus  enim 
occidit  antequam  mordeat  vel  exurat .”  Its  home  was  mainly 
in  the  desert  wastes  of  Africa,  although  it  was  found  some¬ 
times  in  some  other  of  the  hot  and  sandy  countries.  The  ba¬ 
silisk  is  affirmed  to  be  born  of  the  egg  of  a  cock  ;  that,  when 
years  fall  upon  the  cock  and  he  loses  his  virile  force,  he  lays 
an  egg  without  any  shell,  but  covered  with  a  very  thick  skin 
which  will  withstand  the  greatest  force.  The  egg,  which  is 
laid  only  in  summer-time,  about  the  dog  days,  is  not  so  long 
as  a  hen’s  egg,  but  round  and  orbicular,  sometimes  of  a  dus¬ 
ty,  sometimes  of  a  foxy,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish,  muddy 
colour.  The  egg  is  hatched  out  by  a  snake  or  a  toad,  and 
from  it  comes  out  the  cockatrice,  which  at  its  birth  is  about 
six  inches  in  length  ;  its  hinder  parts  are  those  of  a  serpent, 
its  forepart  like  a  cock,  with  a  triple  comb  on  its  head. 

The  “  better  experience  of  Europe,”  (heaven  save  the 
mark!)  says  an  old  author,  “hath  found  that  the  cock,  himself, 
doth  sit  upon  the  egg.  There  happened  in  the  city  of  Piri- 
zea  that  there  were  two  old  cocks  which  had  laid  egges,  and 
the  common  people  (because  of  opinion  that  those  egges 
would  engender  cockatrices,)  laboured  by  all  means  possible 
to  keep  the  said  cocks  from  sitting  on  those  egges;  but  they 
could  not  with  clubs  and  staves  drive  them  from  the  egges, 
until  they  were  forced  to  break  the  egges  in  sunder  and 
strangle  the  cocks.”  In  August,  1474,  an  abandoned  and 
profligate  cock  of  the  town  of  Basle,  accused  of  the  crime  of 
laying  an  egg,  was  tried,  and,  being  condemned  to  death, 
was  publicly  burned  with  his  egg,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  citizens  and  peasantry  assembled  to  see  the  execution  of 
justice. 
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Galen  was  the  only  ancient  author  who  doubted  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  this  remarkable  creature,  and  of  him  we  are  grave¬ 
ly  told  that  his  authority  in  that  case  should  not  be  follow¬ 
ed,  “  seeing  it  was  never  given  to  mortal  man  to  see  and 
know  everything  ;  besides,  the  Holy  Scriptures’  unavoidable 
authority  maketh  mention  of  the  cockatrice  and  his  egges.” 

Mercurialus  states  that  when  he  was  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  he  saw  the  carcass  of  a  cockatrice  preserved  in 
his  treasury,  “among  his  undoubted  monuments.”  The  bas¬ 
ilisk  possessed  many  remarkable  qualities  in  which  it  differ¬ 
ed  from  all  other  serpents  It  could  penetrate  the  strongest 
steel  by  merely  pecking  at  it.  Not  content  with  trailing 
around  the  world,  dragging  its  belly  in  the  dust,  it  marched 
with  head  erect  and  upraised  body  almost  as  a  human  being. 

Wherever  it  passed,  it  scattered  devastation  and  blasted 
by  its  breath  alone  ;  not  even  contact  was  necessary,  but  the 
mere  presence  of  the  deadly  beast  caused  the 

earth  to  be  parched  up  and  ruined,  the  grass  to 
burn  and  rot,  the  fruit  to  fall  in  decay  from  the 

branches,  and  trees  to  wither  and  die.  Nor  did  the 
fell  power  of  the  dread  monster  end  here.  Its  mere  look 
was  certain  death  to  anyone  who  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  encounter  it,  unless  the  victim  should  see  the  beast  before 
it  had  had  the  opportunity  of  casting  upon  him  its  deadly 
regard.  A  thumb  ring  in  the  Londesborough  gems  re¬ 
presents  two  cockatrices  cut  in  high  relief  on  agate  ;  this  was 
worn,  naturally  enough,  in  a  homoeopathic  point  of  view,  as 
an  amulet  against  the  evil  eye. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  superstiton  that  Uryden  writes  : 

“Mischiefs  are  like  the  cockatrice’s  eye; 

If  they  see  first,  they  kill  ;  if  seen,  they  die.” 

And,  irr  another  passage,  following  out  the  same  idea,  he  says  : 

“  Nay-,  frown  not  so  ;  you  cannot  look  me  dead.” 

The  venom  of  the  cockatrice  was  intense  beyond  that  of 
all  other  serpents.  Not  only  will  its  breath,  and  eyes,  and 
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surrounding  exhalations,  kill,  as  well  as  the  mere  contact 
with  any  portion  of  its  body,  but  anything  whatever  that 
has  touched  the  basilisk,  the  weapon  that  has  wounded  it, 
or  even  a  dead  beast  slain  by  it,  will  surely  be  fatal.  So 
Lucan  writes : 

“  Quid prodest  miseri  basiliscus  cuspide  Mauri 
Transactus  ?  Velox  currit  per  tela  venenum 
Invadit  manum  equumquc 
“What  though  the  Moor  the  basilisk  hath  slain, 

And  pinned  him,  lifeless,  to  the  sandy  plain; 

Up  through  the  spear  the  subtle  venom  flies, 

The  hand  imbibes  it,  and  the  victor  dies.” 

Nor  even  when  dead  did  its  wonderful  powers  terminate. 

Its  carcass,  when  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  in 
private  houses,  subserved  the  great  use  of  being  a  sovereign 
specific  against  spiders;  the  body  of  one,  which  was  suspen¬ 
ded  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  entirely  prevented  any  swallows 
from  ever  desecrating  that  holy  place.  If  a  house  be  rubbed 
with  the  powder  of  cockatrice,  it  drives  away  all  swallows, 
spiders  and  serpents.  “  If  silver  be  rubbed  over  with  the 
powder  of  the  cockatrice’s  flesh,  it  giveth  a  tincture  like  un¬ 
to  gold.”  The  citizens  of  Pergamos  gave  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  silver  for  some  pieces  of  a  cockatrice. 

The  hissing  of  the  cockatrice,  which  is  its  natural  voice,  is 
terrible  to  other  serpents,  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  hear 
the  same,  they  prepare  themselves  to  fly  away  ;  as  Nicander 
writes : 

“  Illius  auditos  expectant  nulla  susurros , 

Quantutnvis  magnas  sinuent  animalia  spiras , 

Quando  vel  in  pustutn ,  vel  opacce  devia  silva\ 

Irriguosi'e  locos,  media:  sub  luce  diei , 

Excandescenti  succensa  furore  fcrentur , 

Scd  turpi  conversa  fugoc  dant  terga  retrorsum 

An  old  author  has  written  thus  :  “  It  happens  frequently 

in  Africa  that  a  host  of  serpents  will  gather  about  the  car¬ 
cass  of  some  dead  animal;  but,  when  the  basilisk  scents  the 
prey,  he  gives  forth  his  cry.  As  soon  as  the  first  note  is 
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heard,  all  the  snakes  are  smit  with  fear,  and  hide  themselves 
in  the  sand  or  take  refuge  in  their  dens  and  none  dare  show 
himself  until  the  cockatrice  has  made  an  end  to  his  repast. 
Then  he  gives  another  signal-cry  and  takes  his  departure, 
at  which  the  serpents' come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 
They  dare  not,  however,  touch  the  carrion  on  which  he  has 
sated  himself,  but  must  seek  other  food." 

In  ancient  days,  so  runs  a  legend  quoted  in  Aldrovandus, 
a  holy  hermit,  walking  towards  a  fountain  in  a  desert  waste, 
suddenly  espied  a  basilisk  basking  in  the  sun.  The  peril 
was  imminent,  but  the  resources  of  the  anchorite  were  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Immediately  he  raised  his  eyes  towards 
high  heaven  in  fervent  prayer;  the  Deity  heard  his  vehe¬ 
ment  appeal,  and  in  response  it  stretched  the  monster  lifeless 
at  his  feet.  Aldrovandus  narrates  another  instance,  where  an 
abbot  observed  that  a  great  sickness  was  raging  among  his 
monks  utterly  unfitting  them  for  their  secular  and  religious 
avocations.  Following  out  several  clues,  he  at  last  traced 
their  disorder  to  a  well  whose  waters  were  the  sole  beverage  of 
the  convent;  and,  on  examining  it  closely,  he  espied  a  basilisk 
snugly  ensconced  within  its  deepest  depths.  Plunging  him¬ 
self  in  holy  reverie,  he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  with  such 
effect  that  the  monster  disappeared, — vanished  into  the  air. 
The  waters  became  once  more  sweet  and  salubrious,  and 
those  who  had  been  made  sick  by  their  use  recovered  their 
wonted  health  and  vigor.  In  the  reign  of  Leo  IV.,  there 
was  found,  in  the  vault  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Lucia  at 
Rome,  a  cockatrice  “  whose  pestiferous  breath  had  infected  the 
air  round  about  so  that  a  great  mortality  followed  in  Rome; 
but  how  the  said  cockatrice  came  thither  was  never  known. 
The  holy  pontiff  slew  by  his  prayers  the  venomous  beast." 
If  these  two  events  had  been  recorded  as  happening  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Christ,  the  myth-demolishers  could  easily 
have  erected  a  sun-myth  upon  the  occurrence.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  may  see  in  them  only  the  cleansing  out  of 
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filthy,  unwholesome  wells  and  vaults,  full  of  decaying  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  matter,  typhus-breeders,  and  full  of  sew¬ 
age. 

In  Aldrovandus  (Bononiae,  1630,  page  363.)  the  basilisk  is 
represented  as  having  a  . sharp  beak,  whose  upper  extremity 
curved  over  the  lower,  with  a  head  resembling  that  of  acock 
surmounted  by  a  small  crown ;  eight  legs,  four  on  each  side; 
a  very  large  and  thick  body,  swelling  out  in  the  centre  ;  a 
long  tail,  apparently  covered  with  scales,  curling  up  at  the 
end  into  a  small,  flexible  hook.  It  is  figured  again  as  strong¬ 
ly  resembling  a  huge  boa,  wearing  a  kingly  crown  and  dart¬ 
ing  from  its  mouth  an  arrow-shaped  tongue.  The  cock’s 
eggs,  from  which  this  terrible  creature  was  hatched,  are 
shown  at  page  368  of  the  same  volume,  but  are  harmless 
enough  looking  things. 

Munster,  in  his  “  Cosmographia  Universalis,”  published  in 
1564,  (page  1444,)  writes  as  follows  :  “  Every  where  through¬ 
out  Africa  there  are  poisonous  dragons  and  serpents  ,  but 
what  is  the  worst  of  all  is  that  one  finds  there  the  basilisk, 
which  are  so  very  deadly,  as  Pliny  writes,  that  not  alone  to 
men  are  they  so  dangerous,  but  that  they  even  poison  other 
beasts  and  serpents.  They  destroy  the  ground  on  which 
they  lie  ;  for  their  presence  dries  up,  withers  and  decays  flow¬ 
ers,  herbs  and  trees,  by  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  their 
breaths,  so  not  even  a  bird  dare  fly  over  the  place  ;  and,  in 
short,  up  to  this  time,  no  deadlier  animal  has  ever  been 
found  on  earth,  for  even  a  great  city  must  be  wholly  des¬ 
troyed  if  one  of  these  animals  finds  shelter,  even  in  the 
most  remote  corner.  Other  dangerous  beasts  must  bite  or 
touch  man  ;  but  this  can  kill  by  its  mere  proximity.”  There 
is  a  wood-cut  of  this  wondrous  beast.  It  has  a  body  like 
a  frog,  scaled  all  over  like  a  crocodile,  with  a  very  lengthy, 
flexible,  curved,  symmetrical  tail,  with  a  sharp,  long,  curved 
bill,  like  a  poll-parrot,  and  on  its  head  the  likeness  of  a  king¬ 
ly  crown.  But,  although  the  artist  has  invested  the  represen- 
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tation  with  considerable  viciousness,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of 
drooping  wink  in  the  left  eye,  which  seems  to  say  :  “Don’t 
be  frightened  ;  I  am  only  a  humbug,  after  all.” 

Horapollo,  in  his  “  Hieroglyphica,”  says  that  what  the 
Egyptians  call  the  ovpato ,-  the  Greeks  name  ,3a<nhax<K  and 
that  this  species  of  serpent  is  gifted  with  immortality.  In 
Section  115,  he  places  it  as  the  emblem,  or  hieroglyphic 
symbol,  of  one  who  falls  sick  under  treacherous  accusations. 
All  literature  is  full  of  allusions  to  this  terrible  being, 
Spenser  writes : 

And  kill  with  looks,  as  cockatrices  do.” 

In  the  Bible  it  abounds:  Proverbs,  XXIII.,  32:  “It 
stingeth  like  a  cockatrice Isaiah,  XI.,  8  :  “  The  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  in  the  cockatrice’s  den  Isaiah, 
XIV.,  29  :  “  Out  of  the  serpent’s  root  shall  %ome  forth  a 
cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery,  flying  serpent ;  ’’ 
Isaiah,  Lix.,  5  :  “  They  hatch  cockatrice  eggs  and  weave  the 

spider’s  web  Jeremiah,  VIII.,  7  :  “  Behold,  I  will  send  ser¬ 
pents’  cockatrices,  among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed  ; 
and  they  shall  bite  you.”  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  “  Re- 
ligio  Medici,”  writes:  “  I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock  of  a 
basilisk  than  in  the  fury  of  a  merciless  pen.”  Chaucer,  in 
the  “  Person ne’s  Tale,”  writes  that  the 

“  Basilisk  sleth  folk  by  venome  of  his  sight.” 

Bacon  writes  :  “  This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of 
a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy 
him.”  Tyndall  says  :  “  The  cockatrice  of  the  poisoned  na¬ 
ture  hath  beheld  himself  in  the  glass  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  ;  there  is  none  other  salve  for  remedie  to  run  to  Christ 
immediately.”  Charles  Cotton,  “On  the  Lord  Derby,” 
writes : 

“Basilisk,  whose  breath 
Is  killing  poison,  and  whose  looks  are  death.” 

Taylor  writes  :  “  This  cockatrice  is  soonest  crushed  in  the 
shell  ;  but,  if  it  grows,  it  turns  to  a  serpent  and  a  dragon.” 
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The  author  of  the  “  Mutabilitie  of  the  World  ”  says  :  “Ye 
greater  poison  is  not  found  within  the  cockatrice.’’  Bailey 
gives  the  French  equivalent  as  coquetris. 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  references  to  the  basilisk  and 
cockatrice,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  specimens  : 

“  A  Winter’s  Tale,”  I„  2,  390/ 

“  Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  ; 

I  have  looked  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better, 

By  my  regard,  but  killed  none  so.” 

“  Henry  V.”  V.,  2,  15  : 

“  Your  eyes-have  borne  . 

The  fatal  balls  of  fatal  basilisks  ; 

The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope, 

Have  lost  their  quality.” 

Henry  VI.,”  Pt.  2.,  Ill,,  2,  52  : 

“Come,  basilisk, 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight.” 

“Henry  VI.,”  Pt.  3.,  III.,  2,  186/ 

“  I’ll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk.” 

“Richard  III.,”  I.,  2,  15 1  : 

“Thine  eyes,  .  .  . 

Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead.” 

“  Cymbeline,”  II.,  4,  107  : 

“It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye  ; 

Kills  me  to  look  on  ’t.” 

“Twelfth  Night,”  III.,  4: 

“  They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrice.” 

“  Richard  III ,”  IV  : 

“  A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatched  to  the  world, 

Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous.” 

“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  III.,  2,  46  : 

“  That  bar  vowel  ‘  I  ’  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.” 

“  Rape  of  Lucrece,”  540  : 

“  With  a  cockatrice’s  dead  killing  eye, 

He  rouseth  up  himself.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  “  Little  French  Lawyer,”  IV.,  1  : 

“  A  Lord’s  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  of  cockatrice  ; 

If  I  see  him  first,  he  dies.” 
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Lyly’s  “  Alexander  and  Campaspe,”  III.,  5  : 

“  Peck  against  steel  with  the  cockatrice.” 

Brown’s  “  Vulgar  Errors,”  III.,  7  : 

“  This  [cockatrice,]  of  ours  is  generally  described  with  legs,  wings,  a  serpen¬ 
tine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb,  somewhat  like  a  cock.  But  the  ba¬ 
silisk  of  older  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  serpent,  not  above  three  palms  long, 
as  some  account,  and  different  from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his  head  and 
some  white  marks  or  coronary  spots  upon  his  crown,  as  all  authentic  writers 
have  delivered.” 

King’s  “Art  of  Love  ”  : 

“  Like  .  .  . 

A  basilisk,  when  roused,  whose  breath, 

Teeth,  sting  and  eye-balls,  all  are  death.  “ 

Pope’s  “  Messiah,”  82  : 

“  The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake.” 

Shelley : 

“  Be  thou  like  the  imperial  basilisk, 

Killing  thy  foes  by  unapparent  wounds.” 

Tennyson’s  “  Holy  Grail  ”  : 

“Basilisk  and  splintered  cockatrices.” 

From  its  deadly  destructiveness,  the  term  “basilisk  ”  was 
given  to  a  species  of  ordnance,  while  “  cockatrice  ”  became 
applied  to  a  loose  woman.  In  the  latter  sense,  we  find  : 

Ben  Jonson’s  “  Cynthia’s  Revels,”  IV.,  4; 

“  No  courtier  but  has  his  mistress  ; 

No  captain  but  has  his  cockatrice.” 

Taylor’s  “  Works,”  1630: 

“  And  amongst  souldiersYhis  sweet  piece  of  vice 
Is  counted  for  a  captain’s  cockatrice.” 

Killegrew’s  “  Pandore,”  1666  : 

“  Some  wine  there  ! 

That  I  may  court  my  c  >ckatrice.” 

Congreve : 

“  My  wife  !  ’tis  she,  the  very  cockatrice.” 

-  Poor  Robin,  1 740  : 

“Some  gallants  ...  on  their  cockatrice  or  punk  will  bestow  a  half 
dozen  taffety  gowns.” 

The  weasel  and  the  cock  are  the  only  animals  which  fear 
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not  the  cockatrice,  and  unto  whom  power  is  given  to  destroy 
it.  Pliny  writes : 

“  Httic  tali  monstra  quod  sape  enectum  concupivere  reges  videre,  mustelarum 
virus  exitio  est,  adeo  natures  nihil  placuit  esse  sine  pari,"  - 

Travellers  were  advised  to  carry  with  them  cocks*  that  would 
crow  lustily,  as  a  sure  means  of  driving  away  basilisks,  as 
this  fowl  was  a  thing  of  which  the  basilisk  was  sorely  afraid. 
The  weasel  was  taken  to  the  den  of  the  cockatrice,  easily 
recognizable  by  the  up-thrown  earth  being  burned  as  by  a 
fire,  and  let  loose  into  the  ground, — “  at  the  whereof  the 
cockatrice  flyeth  like  a  weakling  overmatched  with  too 
strong  an  adversary  ;  but  the  weasel  followeth  after  and 
killeth  her.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  weasel,  both 
before  the  fight  and  after  the  slaughter,  armed  herself  by 
eating  of  rue,  or  else  she  would  be  poysoned  with  the  con¬ 
tagious  air  about  the  cockatrice.” 

44  Rex  est  serpen  turn  basiliscus ,  quem  moao  vincunt 
Mustelce  insultus ,  scevaque  bella  jcra\ 

Lermeum  vermen  basiliscum  fa-da  Cyrene, 

Producit  cuntis  maxim e  perniciem. 

Kt  nasci  ex  ovo  galli,  si  credere  fas  est , 

Dec  refit  i,  infirm  o,  sole  nitente,  docent. 

Sed  quoniam  olfactu  Uedit ,  visnque ferarum , 

Omtie  genus,  crea’as  nulla  tenere  bona.” 

The  only  weapon  which  could  avail  against  this  terrible 
animal  was  a  mirror,  into  which  the  hunters  would  by  strata¬ 
gem  entrap  its  look,  when  the  venom  reflected  from  its  own 
image  would  strike  it  dead  at  once. 

It  is  a  tradition  that  cockatrices  were  once  very  plentiful 
in  England,  but  that  a  man  destroyed  them  by  walking 
about  among  them,  encased  in  mirrors,  by  which  means 
they  saw  their  own  reflections  and  died  of  the  sight. 

An  Italian  writer,  John  BaptEta  Pittonus  ,in  a  work  entitled 

*  It  was  said  that  the  lion,  also,  was  scared  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
According  to  Pliny,  whoever  is  anointed  with  the  broth  of  a  cock,  (especially 
if  garlic  has  been  boiled  therein,)  will  be  safe  from  the  attack  of  lions  and 
panthers.  Solary  demons — teste  Proclo, — will  disappear  and  vanish,  if  a  cock 
be  presented  to  them. — Browne. 
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“  Phrenoschema  Simeonis  Thonni  Decani  Tridenti,”  repre¬ 
sented  an  emblem  of  a  basilisk  looking  into  a  mirror,  with 
the  inscription,  “  In  Authorem,"  and  the  following  verses : 

II  basilisco ,  che priva  e  divide 

Ciascun ’  di  vita ,  in  cui  la  vista  gird 
Met  it  re  suo  imago  entro  lo  specchio  mira , 

Se  stesso ,  autor  del ’  altrui  morte ,  uccide.” 

Another  Italian  author,  to  show  that  a  beautiful  woman 
could  be  looked  upon  with  safety,  if  one  did  not  gaze  too 
deeply  into  her  eyes,  figures  a  cockatrice,  with  the  motto, 
“  Pur  che  gli  occhi  non  miri ,”  taken  from  the  following  poem 
of  Petrarca  : 

“  Nel  estremo  occidente 

Una  f era  e  soave ,  e  queta  tanto 
Che  nulla  pin  ;  ma  pianto , 

E  doglia ,  e  morte  dentro  a  gP  occhio  porta 

Molto  comdene  accorta 

Esscr  qua l  vista  mai  ver  lei  si  gin y 

Pur 1  che  gli  occhi  non  miri 

L'altro  puosse  veder  sicuramente." 

Some  authors,  among  whom  Eugubinus,  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  the  basilisk  was  the  reptile  that  tempted 
Eve, — “  as  he  is  most  venomous,  and  king  as  it  were,  of  the 
serpents.”  Salkeld,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion, — “  see¬ 
ing  that  this  serpent  is  so  deformed,  pestiferous  and  noisome, 
even  in  the  very  aspect.” 

Of  course,  the  present  enlightened  generation  has  lost  all 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  deadly  animal,  although  po¬ 
etry  still  deals  in  its  fabulous  attributes.  Yet  it  is  said  that 
in  1838,  in  Ireland,  a  wicked  and  scandalous  cock  was  con¬ 
victed.  by  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses,  of  the  heinous 
offence  of  laying  an  egg,  and  expiated  its  crime,  with  its 
egg,  at  the  stake.  Whilst  the  flames  were  raging,  the  egg 
burst  asunder,  and  a  dreadful  creature  like  a  serpent  came 
forth,  but,  failing  to  make  its  escape,  fell  into  the  devouring 
element  and  was  consumed. 

“  Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a  lachrymis  ?” 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  OBJECTS  AT  THE  LATE  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  EXHIBITION,  TORONTO. 

HE  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding,  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Association,  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  valuable 
collection  of  portraits,  water  colour  sketches,  and 
prints  relating  to  the  history  and  progress  of 
Canada,  which  he  contributed.  They  are  ranged  on  the 
wall  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  and  study  of  them  will  give  one  a  history 
in  brief  of  the  most  stirring  portions  of  our  past.  Here  also 
is  to  be  seen  the  desk  used  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in 
the  old  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  covered  with 
red  baize,  and  tacked  on  it  is  a  copy  of  the  placard  offering 
a  reward  of  £1,000  for  his  apprehension.  Dr.  Canniff  con¬ 
tributes  a  couple  of  old  eight-day  clocks,  made  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  They  are  genuine 
“  grandfather’s  clocks,”  and,  like  that  one  in  the  song,  have 
evidently  “  stopped  short,  never  to  go  again.”  He  also  adds 
some  specimens  of  old  harness  and  agricultural  implements. 
Adjoining  one  of  the  log  cabins  has  been  erected  one  of  the 
old  time  baking  ovens,  which  is  fashioned  of  rough  stones, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  several  inches  in  thickness. 
The  modus  operandi  of  baking  in  this  oven  consisted  in 
building  a  fire  inside  of  it,  and  after  the  stone  and  clay  had 
been  sufficiently  heated,  taking  the  embers  out,  and  placing 
the  baking  in,  where  it  would  cook  before  the  heat  in  the 
stones  and  clay  had  time  to  dissipate.  There  is  also  an  old 
spinning-wheel,  such  as  was  used  when  our  grandmothers 
were  in  their  teens,  and  some  specimens  of  their  ingenuity 
in  the  way  of  wool-work.  There  are  many  other  objects  of 
interest,  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  an  inspection. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scadding  above  referred  to  : — 
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Portrait  in  oil  of  Lieut-Governor  Simcoe. 

Water  colour,  showing  grave  of  Governor  Simcoe. 
Portrait  in  oil  of  Chief  Justice  Osgoode. 
Water-colour  drawing  of  Town  of  Niagara  and  Fort  George 

in  1806. 

Toronto  Harbour  in  1793. 

Toronto  Harbour  in  1882. 

Toronto  in  1806  (Front  street). 

Plan  of  Toronto  Harbour  in  1813,  showing  site  of  old 
French  Fort. 

Remains  of  old  French  Fort  in  1875. 

King  street,  Toronto,  showing  the  old  brick  Gaol  and  Court- 
House  and  St.  James’  Church. 

Jacques  Cartier. 

Montcalm. 

Champlain. 

Guy  Carleton. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock. 

Brock’s  Memorial  Tablet  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London. 
Pioneers’  Gathering  at  Brock’s  Monument,  Queenston 

Heights. 

Pioneers  gathering  on  another  occasion. 

Sir  George  Yonge,  after  whom  “  Yonge  street”  is  named. 
Henry  Dundas,  after  whom  “  Dundas  street”  is  named. 

A  rare  likeness  of  William  Pitt. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  .vho  died  of  hydrophobia  in  1819. 
Richmond  street,  Toronto,  has  its  name  from  him,  and  the 
county  of  “  Lennox.” 

Earl  Bathurst,  from  whom  Bathurst  street,  Toronto  is  named. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  from  whom  Collingwood,  Ontario,  is 

named. 

Viscount  Goderich,  from  whom  Goderich,  Ontario  is  named. 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  after  whom  Eglinton,  Yonge  street  is 

named. 

Henry  Addington,  Lord  Sidmouth,  from  whom  the'county 
of  Addington,  Ontario  is  named. 
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Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  after  whom  Kempenfeldt  bay,  Lake 
Simcoe,  is  named. 

Sir  John  Colborne  ;  our  Colborne  street  is  named  from  him. 

Lord  Durham  ;  fine  engraved  portrait. 

John  Galt;  First  Commissioner  of  the  Canada  Company. 
Marshall  S.  Bidwell. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 

Joseph  Hume. 

Simon  Menno  ;  founder  of  the  Tunkers. 

George  IV.  and  William  IV. ;  from  their  statues  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall. 

The  Queen  ;  a  fine  portrait. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  two  sons. 
Washington  and  his  family. 

Washington’s  headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  (Long¬ 
fellow’s  home.) 

Lord  Harrington,  one  of  Burgoyne’s  aides-de-camp,  at  the 

surrender. 

Emigrants  entering  Ark  of  Refuge. 

Aged  politicians. 

Aged  Litigant. 

Two  views  in  Muskoka  (oils). 

Sebastian  Cabot  ;  Cabot’s  Head  in  Georgian  bay  is  named 

from  him. 

Cortez,  conqueror  of  Mexico. 

Ancient  Map  showing  Matchedash  bay  as  “  Bay  of  Toronto,” 
and  Lake  Simcoe  as  “  Lake  Toronto.” 

A  second  ancient  map,  showing  the  same  names  for  the  same 

localities. 

Ancient  map  of  the  Sault  and  Michilimackinac. 
Tracing  of  a  plan  of  Toronto  in  1799,  showing  the  names 
of  owners  of  lots  at  that  date. 

Toronto  Mail . 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MINT  IN  1881. 

may  be  useful  to  reproduce  the  following  record 
of  the  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  moneys 
respectively  coined  at  the  Mint  in  each  of  the 
past  five  years  : — 

1881.  1880.  1879.  1878.  >877. 

Gold  coinage—  £  £  £  £  £ 

Sovereigns . nil.  ..  3,645,853  ..  17,525  ..  1,106,289  ..  nil. 

Half-sovereigns.  ..  nil.  ..  504,200  ..  17,525  ..  1,158,780  ..  981,469 


Total  gold  coinage  nil.  ...4,150,053  ...35,050  ...  2,265,069 _ 981,469 

Silver  coinage — 

Half-crowns .  280,170  ..  168,102  ..  112,662  ..  183,150  ..  55,836 

Florins .  256,806  ..  232,254  ..  135,432  ..  178,596  .'.  68,706 

Shillings .  262,548  ..  242,154  ..  180,576  ..  156,222  ..163,350 

Sixpences .  156,816  ..  96,426  . .  83,160  ..  65,538  ..101,772 

Fourpences .  69  . .  69  . .  69  . .  69  . .  69 

Threepences .  40,646  ..  22,430  ..  37,082  ..  30,350  ..  31,142 

Twopenny  &  penny  73  . .  73  . .  73  . .  73  . .  73 


Total  silver  coinage.  .997, 128  ..  761,508  ..  549,054  ..  613,998  ..420,948 
Bronze  coinage 39.349  ••  >9.264  ..  44.6s>  ••  >7.024  S>.>47 

The  suspension  of  gold  coinage  during  the  year  was  due 
mainly  to  the  desire  to  provide  a  large  coinage  of  silver  for 
issue  during  the  current  year,  in  which  the  work  of  the  Mint 
has  been  suspended  in  order  to  admit  of  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Mint  buildings  and  the  renewal  of  its  machinery. 
And  there  is  now,  the  Deputy-Master  reports,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  this  reconstruction 
will  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  be  placed  in  a  position  to  meet  all  demands  made  up¬ 
on  it.  1  here  will,  however,  have  been  before  that  time  a 
suspension  of  gold  coinage  for  more  than  two  years,  a  thing 
which  is  quite  unprecedented,  and  which  would  never  have 
been  attempted  had  not  Mr.  Grenfell,  the  Governor  of  the 
Hank  of  England,  announced  in  November,  1880,  that  the 
stock  of  gold  coin  then  held  by  the  Bank  was  so  abnormally 
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large,  that  no  inconvenience  would  arise  if  the  Mint  were  to 
cease  coining  for  a  year,  or  longer.  Owing  to  the  low  price 
of  silver,  the  profit  accruing  to  the  State  on  the  coinage  of 
the  metal,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  was  last 
year  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  realised,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  year  1878,  when  the  rate  of  profit  was 
higher,  although,  owing  to  the  smaller  amount  of  the  coin¬ 
age,  its  aggregate  was  less  than  last  year. 


Silver  Coinage. 
Yearly  Average 
Price  of  Silver 

Rate  of 

Amount  of 

Bought. 

Seigniorage. 

Seigniorage. 

Year. 

d 

% 

£ 

1881 . 

.  5I,3/.e  .... 

....  27 'A 

...  118,002 

1880 . 

.  5 2'A  .... 

....26 %  .... 

•  •  •  54,099 

■879 . 

.  S27/s  - 

-  24I3/.6  .  . 

.  ..  32,209 

1878 . 

.  5°‘/i6  . 

...  31 X  •••■ 

. ..  22,269 

1877 . 

.  56V.6  . 

...  27X  .... 

•  ■  31-439 

THE  FIRST  SAILING  VESSEL  ON 
LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

[N  these  days  of  bustle  and  enterprise  it  is  rarely 
that  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  first 
founders  and  pioneers  of  our  commercial  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  present  time  ;  it  may  not  be  without 
some  degree  of  interest,  that  the  name  of  the  builder  of 
the  first  sailing  vessel  on  Lake  Superior  may  be  placed  on 
record  here. 

Among  the  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  Canadian 
authorities,  in  the  French  Archives,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct. 
22nd,  1730,  it  is  mentioned  that  Governor  Beauharnois,  had 
that  spring,  sent  orders  to  the  officer  in  charge  at  Chagoua- 
migori  (La  Pointe),  to  make  an  examination  of  the  copper 
mine,  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity,  and 
report  as  to  its  locality,  extent  and  quality. 

A  year  later  the  French  Government  was  notified  that  a 
satisfactory  report  had  not  as  yet  been  received,  but  that  the 
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office  at  Chagouamigon  Bay  had  sent  a  fragment  of  copper 
weighing  eighteen  pounds,  which  in  smell,  colour  and 
weight,  resembled  the  ordinary  red  copper.  This  ingot  had 
been  brought  in  by  an  Indian,  but  the  savages  were  super¬ 
stitious  as  to  the  discoveries  and  would  not  reveal  their  lo¬ 
cality. 

After  Saint  Pierre  left  La  Pointe,  the  Sieur  La  Ronde 
Denis,  was  commandant  and  obtained  a  concession  to  work 
copper  mines  at  Lake  Superior. 

In  1736,  a  son  of  La  Ronde  visited  an  isle  in  search  of 
copper.  La  Ronde,  the  father,  in  1740,  on  his  way  to  La 
Pointe,  was  taken  sick  at  Mackinaw,  and  returned  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  but  he  did  not  despair  of  finding  valuable  copper 
mines.  The  colonial  officers,  in  a  despatch,  write  as  to  La 
Ronde,  that  “  this  officer  had  been  ordered  with  his  son  to 
build  at  the  River  Ste.  Anne,  a  house  of  logs  200  feet  long, 
with  a  fort  and  curtain,  which  he  assures  us  he  has  executed. 
He  has  had  other  expenses  on  account  of  the  mines,  such  as 
voyage  and  presents  for  the  Indians.”  “  He  has  constructed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  bark  of  forty  tons  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  obliged  to  transport  as  far  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
in  canoes  the  rigging  and  materials  for  the  vessel.  The  port 
Chagouamigon  was  given  to  him  as  gratuity  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses. 

A  merchant  of  Montreal  named  Charley  furnished  La 
Ronde  with  goods,  and  miners  named  Forster  were  employ- 
in  prospecting. 

The  son  of  La  Ronde,  in  1757,  was  wounded  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  died  at  Quebec.  His  son  went  to  France  and 
served  under  Napoleon,  but  after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo 
went  back  to  Canada,  and,  in  1818,  died  at  Montreal.  His 
son  was  employed  by  the  North-West  Company,  and  in 
1839  he  was  a  trader  in  Juneau  County,  Wis  ;  and  only 
about  four  years  ago  died  at  California,  in  that  State. 
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LE  JUGE  ADAM  MABANE— ETUDE  HISTO- 
RIQUE.” 

(A.  Cote  &■  Co.,  Quebec,  1881.) 

|T  is  our  task,  a  pleasant  one,  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  under  the  above  heading, 
an  important  personage  of  Quebec  in  days  gone 
by,  in  fact,  a  man  who  filled  a  very  high  position 
under  early  English  rule  in  Canada.  Judge  Adam  Mabane, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  about  1734,  after  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  a  University  course,  had  successfully 
passed  an  examination  as  a  physician.  History  exhibits 
him  as  advantageously  known  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  as 
a  successful  medical  practitioner  from  the  date  of  his  arrival, 
shortly  after  the  Conquest.  In  those  days,  legal  training  and 
commanding  talents  did  not  crop  up  every  day,  among  the 
heterogenous*? ntourage  of  Brigdr.  General  James  Murray,  the 
Governor;  when  in  1764,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  substi¬ 
tute  to  the  military  regime,  which  had  existed  for  four  years, 
regular  judicial  tribunals,  the  sagacity,  uprightness,  extensive 
Egal  and  general  information  of  Dr.  Mabane,  readily  pointed 
him  out  to  the  representative  of  Britain  as  a  most  likely 
Judge  to  preside  over  the  new  Courts  under  consideration. 
This  preferment,  however,  was  neither  sought  for,  nor  de¬ 
sired,  but  rather  shunned  by  the  learned  but  retiring  Escu- 
lapius,  whose  whole  time  was  absorbed  by  professional  duties. 
It  fact,  the  lucrative  and  then  lofty  position  of  Judge,  was 
thrust  on  Dr.  Mabane  ;  of  this,  there  seems  no  roomf  or  doubt 
despite  all  he  could  do  to  the  contrary.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  position  of  Canadian  affairs  in  1764,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  remember  that  two  antagonistic  parties 
existed  ;  first,  the  French,  whose  laws,  language,  religion, 
though  placed  under  the  aegis  of  a  solemn  treaty,  were  ex- 
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tremely  distasteful  to  the  bureaucracy  and  new  settlers  who 
surrounded  Governor  Murray  ;  secondly,  those  who  styled 
themselves,  the  King’s  old  subjects,  the  conquerors,  who 
sought  in  the  colony  homes  and  affluence  for  their  Protestant 
sons  and  daughters  and  for  themselves,  honors  and  position. 
The  French  were  known  as  the  King’s  new  subjects.  They 
were  the  majority.  The  other  party  less  numerous,  occupied 
all  the  avenues  to  office — the  King’s  tried,  loyal  old  subjects. 
The  anglification  of  the  French,  was  the  pet  scheme  of  the 
Imperial  politicians  of  the  day.  Various  the  plans  suggest¬ 
ed,  and  some  crude  in  the  extreme,  to  kill  off  French  nation¬ 
ality  and  make  all  Canada  homogenous  by  the  introduction 
of  the  parliamentary,  municipal  and  agrarian  institutions  of 
England. 

It  did  not  seem  to  have  struck  these  reformers,  that  the 
time  to  make  Canada  English,  as  to  laws — language,  &c., 
would  have  been  when  the  victor  dictated  the  clauses  of  the 
capitulation  of  Quebec,  subsequently  ratified  by  that  of  Mon¬ 
treal  in  1760,  and  finally  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  of  10th  February,  1763. 

Had  Canada  in  1759  been  an  English  colony,  crushed  by 
the  merciless  heel  of  French  soldiery,  it  is  likely,  the  French 
monarchjof  the  period  would  have  dealt  with  its  laws,  cus¬ 
toms  and  nationality,  in  the  same  manner  Louis  XIV.  wrote 
to  his  Canadian  agent  DeCourcelles  to  deal  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  York  in  1689 — if  he  e-cer  had  the  chance  of 
doing  so  by  conquest , — disperse  them.  England,  in  1759,  bad 
been  generous  to  the  vanquished  ;  but  whatever  can  be  said 
of  her  motive — rights,  immunities  and  privileges  had  by  her 
been  granted  by  treaty  to  French  Canada, — which  she  could 
neither  recall,  nor  withhold. 

Judge  Mabane,  as  one  of  the  dominant  race,  was  often 
viewed,  by  the  sensitive,  sullen  or  downtrodden  French  party, 
as  tin  Anglais — therefore  an  enemy,  still  the  upright,  impar- 
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tial  and  unswerving  position  he  assumed  on  many  of  the 
burning  questions  of  the  hour,  made  him  distasteful  to  the 
British  party  ;  it  ended  in  his  downfall  and  dismissal  from 
the  seat  of  justice.  To  a  high-minded,  sensitive  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  sweets  of  power,  the  change,  though  borne 
silently — proudly  shall  we  say — was  gall  and  wormwood. 
Retiring  to  his  lovely  rustic  home  in  Sillery,  he  lived  for  a 
few  friends — -such  as  General  Haldimand  and  General  Ried- 
esel,  his  familiars.  He  had  also  perhaps  dearer  friends — 
his  books,  and  his  family  circle  who  idolized  him.  Even  the 
green  glades  and  enchanting  landscape  of  Woodfield  (Samos 
as  it  was  then  called)  failed  at  times  to  bring  joy  and  peace 
to  the  ill-used;  able,  once  powerful  judge;  like  his  predeces¬ 
sor  Bishop  Dosquet,  the  former  proprietor  of  Samos — he  too 
pined  there  and  drooped  and  longed  for  a  release  from  his 
earthly  tenement.  One  bleak  December  morning,  whilst  a 
rising  storm  swept  over  the  glades  of  his  beautiful  home  and 
the  hoary  pines  and  old  oaks  of  Woodfield  sighed  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blast,  the  venerable  judge,  unmindful  of  his 
advanced  age,  sallied  forth  as  was  customary  with  him,  on 
foot  towards  the  city,  across  a  path  then  existing  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  ;  the  blinding  snow  flakes  had  hidden 
the  path.  Wearied  and  exhausted  he  plodded  on,  until  he 
lost  his  way  and  was  met  and  taken  home,  chilled  and  nearly 
speechless.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in  ;  on  the  3rd 
January,  1792,  all  Quebec  learned  with  concern  of  the  death 
of  old  Judge  Adam  Mabane.  We  congratulate  the  author 
of  this  excellent  biography  for  the  research  and  ability  dis¬ 
played,  and  trust  the  Abbe  Louis  Bois,  from  his  cosy  studio, 
at  Maskinonge,  will  add  others  to  the  remarkable  historical 
sketches  due  of  late  years  to  his  prolific  pen. 

J.  M.  LeMoine. 
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LAKE  SUPERIOR  MINES. 

HE  following  is  from  the  historical  introduction  to 
the  “Annual  Review  of  the  Iron  Mining  and 
Other  Industries  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  P.  Swineford  &  Co.,  Marquette, 

Michigan  : 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  were  the  first  in  modern  times  to  in¬ 
timate  to  the  world  the  existence  of  native  copper  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  seventeenth  century — 
more  than  20O  years  ago — impelled  by  a  burning  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  these  devoted  and  intelligent  French¬ 
men,  cross  in  hand,  pushed  boldly  out  into  the  savage  North 
West.  These  men  were  something  more  than  mere  zealots  ; 
they  were  good  geographers,  topographers  and  naturalists  ; 
they  were  apt  observers  and  possessed  the  skill  and  indus¬ 
tries  necessary  to  render  their  discoveries  of  value  to  man¬ 
kind.  Among  other  things,  they  carefully  noted,  as  they 
navigated  the  great  lake  in  their  frail  canoes,  copper  lying 
on  the  shores  and  in  the  possession  of  the  superstitious  sav¬ 
ages.  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  holy  Fathers  under¬ 
stood  much  about  geology  or  whence  the  float  copper  came. 
The  Indians  seem  never  to  have  made  practical  use  of  this 
valuable  metal,  but  regarded  the  copper  in  their  possession 
as  something  sacred.  At  a  very  late  day,  since  mining  be¬ 
came  an  industry  on  the  lake  the  same  superstition  prevail¬ 
ed.  In  this  respect  they  were  far  inferior  in  intelligence  to 
that  prehistoric  race  known  as  the  ancient  miners. 

The  first  published  account  of  the  existence  and  other 
mineral  on  Lake  Superior,  is  to  be  found  in  “  Lagarde’s’’ 
book,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1636;  it  contained  many 
things  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  at 
this  time,  but  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  a  few  brief 
quotations.  All  the  information  concerning  the  existence 
of  copper  and  other  minerals  on  Lake  Superior  given  by 
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this  early  writer  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians,  and  it  would  seem  he  was  not  himself  well  versed 
in  mineralogy.  He  says,  referring  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  “  There  are  mines  of  copper  which  might  be  made  pro¬ 
fitable  if  there  were  inhabitants  and  workmen  who  would 
labor  faithfully.  About  80  or  100  leagues  there  is  a  mine 
of  copper  from  which  Truchment  Hrusle  showed  me  an  in¬ 
got  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  neighbooring  station.” 
This  book,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  published  thirty 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Allouez,  Mes- 
nard,  and  Marquette,  and  the  language  of  the  author  is  such 
as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  there  existed  at  the  time  to 
which  he  referred  copper  mines  that  were  actually  being 
wrought  by  the  Indians,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  last  remnant  of 
the  ancient  miner otherwise  why  should  he  have  used  the 
word  “mines?”  Nor  could  he  have  seen  an  ingot.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  his  “  mines”  were  undeveloped 
lodes,  and  his  “ingot”  a  mere  boulder — the  ancient  miners 
must  have  been  extinct  thousands  of  years  before  accord¬ 
ing  to  archaeologists.  “  It  is,”  says  he,  “pretended,  also,  that 
near  Saguenay,  gold  rubies  and  other  precious  stones  are 
found.  I  am  assured  that  in  the  country  of  the  Souriquois 
there  are  not  only  mines  of  copper,  but  also  of  steel ;  also 
certain  blue  transparent  stones,  which  are  as  valuable  as 
turquoises.”  He  also  says  that  “among  the  rocks  they  found 
many  diamonds  attached  to  the  rocks — some  of  them  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  just  from  the  hands  of  the  lapidary,  they  were 
so  beautiful.  He  was  not  sure,  however,  that  they  were  fine, 
but  they  “  were  very  handsome,  and  would  write  upon  glass.” 
And  :  “  It  seems  that  one  might  find  mines  of  iron  and 
many  other  mines,  if  one  would  take  the  trouble  of  search¬ 
ing  and  go  to  some  expense.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
limestone  and  other  materials  required  for  building.” 
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was  near  the  end  of  October,  1871.  That  year  the  General 
Assembly  had  resolved  to  establish  a  college  in  Manitoba, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Commissioner,  had  been  in 
Ontario  during  the  Summer,  in  its  interests,  and  now  we 
were  returning.  From  a  point  60  or  70  miles  on  an  incom- 
pleted  railway  from  St.  Paul,  we  took,  some  400  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Winnipeg,  our  leap  into  the  wilderness.  The 
covered  stage,  drawn  by  four  horses  was  our  conveyance. 
The  prairie  roads  were  beautiful  and  we  bowled  along  at  a 
fine  rate.  Soon  we  reached  the  upper  waters  of  Red  River, 
crossed  to  the  west  side,  and  then,  after  a  short  run,  back  to 
the  east  side.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  had  not  yet 
reached  Red  River.  Five  or  six  days’  ride  brought  us  to 
Winnipeg.  We  crossed  the  Assiniboine,  passed  Fort  Garry, 
which  was  then  a  point  of  remarkable,  even  tragic  interest, 
as  the  spot  where  the  Scott  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  year  before.  Down  Main  street  we  came  and  alighted 
at  Davis  House,  which  proved  too  full  to  accommodate  us. 
There  was  no  other  place  that  we  knew  of  in  Winnipeg,  and 
Winnipeg  itself  was  a  little  wretched  looking  village  of  some 
300  souls.  Those  of  us  who  were  new  comers  had  not  en¬ 
tertained  very  high  expectations,  but  I  confess  that  the  one 
wide  street  without  grading,  without  a  sidewalk,  running 
between  two  rows  of  log  houses,  no  two  of  them  alike,  all 
isolated  and  positively  ugly,  caused  my  heart  to  sink  in  look¬ 
ing  on  this  as  the  future  scene  of  action.  So  Winnipeg  af¬ 
fording  us  no  shelter,  we  started  out  about  8  o’clock  that 
night,  as  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  roads  good,  to  walk  to 
Kildonan  Manse.  On  arriving  there,  we  met  the  pastor  of 
Kildonan  who  had  been  looking  anxiously  for  our  coming. 
He  was  a  quick-moving,  active  man,  then  of  about  29.  Of 
medium  size,  he  was  of  a  wiry  make.  His  heavy  head  of 
hair  was  turning  a  little  gray.  He  had  on  moccassins.  His 
face  beamed  with  a  kindly  smile  when  he  spoke,  and  his 
gesture;  were  rapid  and  well  marked. 
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We  talked  late  into  the  night  of  our  journey,  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  of  Red  River,  and  of  the  future.  There  was  plenty 
of  work  awaiting  us,  he  informed  us.  My  companion  was 
to  occupy  Portage  la  Prairie.  The  College  must  be  begun 
immediately.  We  retired  to  rest  in  Kildonan’s  hospitable 
manse,  and  soon  enough  found  that  there  was  plenty  to  do 
in  the  spiritual  harvest  field  of  this  new  land.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath  we  attended  one  service  in  Kildonan,  being 
in  Winnipeg  the  other  part  of  the  day.  Kildonan  Church 
struck  us  as  something  different  from  what  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  even  in  our  oldest  Canadian  settlements.  It  is 
just  in  shape  and  general  appearance  like  the  country  parish 
church  in  Scotland,  as  if  indeed  Kildonan  in  Sutherlandshire 
had  been  transplanted  to  Red  River.  I  remember  well  the 
high  pulpit,  now  gone,  and  Dr.  Klack  ascending  it  in  gown 
and  bands,  and  feet  shod  in  moccassins,  which  everybody 
wore  then,  and  which  the  doctor,  to  the  end  of  life,  preferred 
to  shoes.  The  church  manse,  school  and  partly  finished 
college  building,  were  the  visible  embodiment  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  on  Red  River. 

Our  missionary  pioneer  saw  little,  or  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  Red  River  settlements  between  1851  and  1870. 
Progress  was  very  slow.  There  were  those  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  who  wou’d  have  preferred  to  have  it  so  remain.  As  I 
remember  hearing  Dr.  Black  once  say,  “There  are  some  ani¬ 
mals  that  prefer  to  lie  in  peace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  to 
be  undisturbed.”  It  is  true  during  this  period  the  village  of 
Winnipeg  was  begun.  An  adventurous  mortal  named 
McKenney,  was  the  first  who  dared  to  face  the  adverse  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  away  from  the  river 
bank.  This  revolutionary  event  took  place  in  the  year  1863, 
when  the  building  now  used  as  an  auction  room  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  Street  and  Portage  Avenue  was  built.  It  was 
prophesied  that  it  could  not  withstand  the  wind,  and  would 
be  swept  away.  It  did  not  require  props.  Further,  it  was 
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in  a  swamp,  and  in  Spring  it  would  need  to  be  built  with  a 
boat  to  float  in.  It  was  compared  in  other  respects  to  a 
Noah’s  Ark  in  appearance. 

The  second  building  was  built  by  Mr.  Drewes  on  the  op¬ 
posite — now  Donaldson’s — corner.  The  settlement  up  and 
down  the  river  from  Winnipeg  consisted  of  houses  along  the 
river  bank,  each  one  on  a  narrow  strip  running  back,  as  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  houses  are  chiefly  log  and  generally 
thatched.  The  better  houses  of  the  well-to-do  usually  had 
a  roof  with  four  facets,  known  as  a  “pavilion”  roof,  or  as  I 
once  heard  it  called  up  the  Assiniboine  by  an  incorrect 
speaker,  a  “  rebellion  roof.” 

The  settlers  manufactured  almost  all  the  articles  they 
needed.  While  all  farmed  a  little,  one  was  a  carpenter, 
another  a  blacksmith,  another  a  weaver,  and  so  on.  Their 
furniture  was  chiefly  home  made.  There  was  not  a  chair 
to  be  bought  or  borrowed  in  Winnipeg  in  1871.  The  new 
settlers  chiefly  used  boxes  or  trunks  to  sit  upon.  It  was  a 
common  belief  that  brick  could  not  be  made  in  the  country. 
There  were  few  chimneys.  There  were  some  of  mud,  but  a 
bit  of  stove-pipe  was  the  common  resource.  Dr.  Schultz  had 
erected  the  low  brick  buildings  where  the  pottery  stands 
shortly  before  1871,  but  popular  opinion  consigned  them  to 
speedy  destruction  by  wind  and  frost.  The  ceilings  of 
houses  were  done  with  wood,  and  plaster  was  looked  on  as 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  innovation.  The  people  of  the 
country,  were,  many  of  them,  engaged  in  “tripping,”*,  e.  in 
taking  loads  of  fur  in  St.  Paul  on  the  famous  Red  River  carts, 
which  came  back  laden  with  merchandise.  They  all  kept 
cattle  ;  and  some  fine  herds,  now  disappeared,  were  there  to 
be  seen  upon  the  plains.  I  have  seen  large  bands  of  native 
horses,  some  of  which  though  five  and  six  years  old  had 
never  been  in  a  stable.  Hay  cutting  was  begun  on  a  certain 
day.  It  was  illegal  to  begin  sooner.  At  12  o’clock  at  night 
the  settlers  were  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  soon  as  1 2 
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was  past  of  the  appointed  day,  each  cut  around  as  wide  a 
space  of  grass  as  possible,  and  that  was  his,  and  was  so  re¬ 
garded.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  eight  bushels  of  wheat  only  from  each  settler,  and 
this,  except  to  supply  the  Indians,  was  the  only  market* 
There  was  little  inducement  to  farm.  Accordingly  the  in¬ 
flux  of  Canadians  even  in  1871  raised  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  made  food  scarce.  I  can  remember  a  load  of 
provisions  arriving  at  Christmas  from  St.  Paul  by  sleigh  and 
being  so  great  a  boon,  that  the  little  newspaper  of  the  time 
announced  as  having  come: — “a  supply  of  Turkeys,  hams, 
and  other  delicacies.” 

During  winter  we  were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 
Sheriff  Ross  is  said  in  early  days  to  have  got  the  London 
Times  for  the  year,  and  to  have  read  through  one  every  day, 
being  just  a  year  behind.  The  mail  then  came  once  a 
month.  In  1871  it  was  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  winter 
we  saw  once  an  interval  of  twenty-one  days  without  a  mail. 
There  was  no  telegraph.  We  cheered  ourselves  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  “  if  we  didn’t  know  anything  about  our  friends, 
they  did  not  know  anything  about  us,"  the  loss  being  mu¬ 
tual.  The  merchants  used  all  to  run  out  of  certain  lines  of 
goods  toward  Spring.  Salt  has  been  known  to  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  coal  oil  also,  and  so  on.  The  common  mercantile 
answer  to  the  enquiring  purchaser  for  all  articles  not  on  hand 
was  :  “  We  expect  them  in  by  the  first  boat.”  Arithmeticians 
used  to  calculate  that  to  hold  all  that  every  merchant  ex¬ 
pected  would  take  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  boats  as  large  as  the 
one  long  wished-for  vessel.  The  arrival  of  the  first  boat  was 
certainly  the  event  of  the  year,  and  you  breathed  freely  after 
its  arrival  as  being  again  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  Red  River  in  which  our  pioneer  missionary 
spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministerial  life.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  all  who  passed  through  it  looked  back  to  it  now 
with  fond  regrets.  Life  moved  slowly,  but  men  were  thus 
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saved  from  the  immense  pressure  of  the  present.  There  was 
a  sort  of  rural,  Eden-like  simplicity  among  the  people,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  business  sharpness  and  keenness  of  the 
present.  The  people  had  fewer  wants,  and  few  people  were 
overwhelmed  with  debt.  But  there  are  no  Elysian  fields 
any  more,  and  the  halcyon  days  are  past. 

In  a  life  of  thirty  years  in  a  new  country  one  is  called  on 
to  pass  through  times  of  trial  and  distress.  In  the  life  of 
Dr.  Black  such  periods  are  not  wanting. 

The  first  year  after  his  arrival  the  Red  River  broke  forth 
from  its  limits  and  for  miles  the  Red  River  Valley  became 
one  vast  lake.  The  site  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  was  entirely 
submerged,  a  thing  that  has  not  happened  since.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  sketch  then  occupied  the  manse  erected  by  the 
Selkirk  settlers,  and  which  still  stands,  though  somewhat  out 
of  repair.  Dr.  Black  used  to  point  out  the  water  line  of  the 
flood  about  the  base  of  the  windows  of  the  manse.  The 
people  were  in  consternation.  It  did  them  little  good  to  be 
told  that  the  floods  of  1826  were  a  great  deal  worse.  The 
settlers  saw  the  river  gradually  rise  till  it  surrounded  their 
homes ;  by  and  by  houses  and  barns  that  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  force  of  the  water,  especially  in  Point  Douglas, 
across  which  a  swift  current  ran,  were  seen  floating  down  the 
stream.  Almost  all  the  settlers,  among  whom  was  their 
minister,  went  back  from  the  river  several  miles  and  were 
encamped  on  the  rising  ground  of  Little  Stony  Mountain. 
Last  year  Ex-Judge  Thom  related  to  me  his  experience 
during  the  flood.  He  then  dwelt  in  the  building  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Land.  The  occupants  of 
the  house  were  driven  to  the  second  story,  and  dwelt  there 
till  the  flood,  which  arose  from  the  jamming  of  the  ice,  al¬ 
lowed  the  waters  to  escape.  The  people  were  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  that  very  few  lives  were  lost.  A  contrast  to  the 
floods  we  are  constantly  hearing  of,  such  as  that  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  two  years  ago,  or  on  the  Mississippi,  or  during  this  very 
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season  in  Germany.  When  the  waters  were  assuaged,  the 
Kildonan  pastor  and  his  people  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  erected  their  altar  on  the  dry 
land  again.  They  were  not  prevented  from  sowing  grain 
and  reaping  a  harvest  that  year. 

The  contiguity  of  the  Red  River  to  wide  districts  of  Da¬ 
kota,  Iowa,  and  Utah  has,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  been 
a  source  of  danger.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  the  Western 
States,  myriads  of  grasshoppers  spring  up  as  if  from  the 
parched  soil  of  the  sandy  plains.  When  these  pests  are  ex¬ 
cessively  numerous  in  the  States  named,  some  band  of  the 
excess  fly  toward  the  boundary  and  cross  the  line.  In  1868, 
having  been  seldom  present  during  the  preceding  forty 
years,  the  grasshopper  appeared  from  the  South-West  on  the 
Red  River.  The  destruction  of  the  crops  ensued.  The  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  people  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  manifested  it¬ 
self  in  sending  relief.  On  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  supplies  sent,  our  pioneer  was  an  active  and 
useful  member.  The  Kildonan  people  were  a  thrifty  and 
well-to-do  people,  and  few  instances  were  known  of  their  re¬ 
ceiving  aid.  Upon  the  clergy  the  work  of  the  Committee 
largely  fell,  and  only  those  who  have  been  through  it  can 
tell  the  expenditure  of  sympathy,  and  the  anxious  care  there 
is  in  a  year  of  national  calamity. 

— It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  faded  ink  on 
old  parchments  may  be  restored  by .  moistening  the  lines  of 
writing  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonia.  The  writ¬ 
ing  will  turn  quite  dark,  and  if  on  parchment  will  retain 
the  color.  Records  treated  in  this  way  in  the  Museum 
of  Nuremburg  being  still  in  the  condition  as  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  application  ten  years  ago.  On  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  the  restored  writing  gradually  fades  again,  but  may  be 
restored  at  pleasure  by  fresh  applications  of  the  sulphide. 

— Some  P'rench  papers  report  that  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  October  last,  a  thief  abstracted  from  the  Musee  at 
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Grenoble  a  collection  of  medals  in  gold  which  have  been 
valued  at  800,000  francs.  They  were  contained  in  thirty- 
five  cases,  all  of  which  were  opened  with  false  keys  except 
one,  which  was  forced.  In  all,  1,911  medals  have  been,  it  is 
said,  taken  away  by  the  thief  or  thieves.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  the  metal  stolen  is  estimated  at  20,000  francs.  Access 
was  obtained  by  an  unguarded  door  in  the  basement. 


A  MAKER  OF  “  RARE  ”  GOLD  COINS 

HE  other  day,  says  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Common¬ 
wealth,  United  States  Attorney  Hallowell  was 
riding  in  a  car  when  a  man  passed  a  gold  coin 
on  Matt  Cleary,  conductor  of  the  train,  and  no¬ 
ticing  that  it  was  old  looked  more  closely  at  it,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  a  bogus  coin  in  one  sense.  Deputy  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Marshal  Smith  was  aboard  the  train,  and  Col. 
Hallowell  directed  him  to  arrest  the  man.  He  gave  his 
name  as  Arlington,  and  was  locked  up  in  the  gaol  at  Olathe 
for  the  time  being  and  brought  to  this  city  last  night  by 
Deputy  Marshall  Smith.  When  searched  at  Olathe  he  was 
found  to  have  seven  more  of  the  bogus  coins  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  They  are  duplicates  of  old  coins,  issued  1794,  1805, 
for  numismatists,  or  purchasers  of  old  coins,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  collection.  The  coin  our  reporter  saw  bears 
date  1805  and  is  very  neatly  minted,  of  a  good  yellow  color, 
like  the  genuine  old  coins,  when  brass  was  used  as  alloy,  in¬ 
stead  of  copper,  as  now.  It  is  not  charged  that  the  coin  is 
not  worth  $5,  because  it  is  gold  ;  therefore  it  is  not  counter¬ 
feiting,  but  it  is  the  manufacture  of  a  coin  of  a  similitude  to 
the  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  punishable.  The  coin  is 
worth  to  a  numismatist  about  $100,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  number  of  them  would  net 
the  operator  handsomely  if  he  were  not  detected. 
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LETTERS  OLD  AND  NEW. 


ITH  all  the  improvements  of  the  last  fifty  years  in 
making  and  sizing  paper,  and  in  closing  and 
securing  letters,  still  there  is  a  charm  about  a 
quaint  old  letter  of  half  a  century  ago  that  is 
rarely  found  in  one  of  the  telegraphic  notes  of  the  present  day. 
Not  only  is  there  a  charm  which  might  be  given  by  the  re¬ 
spectable  age  and  probable  associations  of  an  old  letter,  but 
there  is  an  air  of  dignity  and  quiet  style  that  is  commonly 
wanting  in  more  modern  letters,  notwithstanding  the  later 
adjuncts  of  heavy  calendered  paper,  embossed  crests,  and 
shapely  envelopes.  The  old  letter  as  it  comes  out  of  its 
trunk  in  the  garret,  is  almost  a  patent  of  respectability  for  its 
writer.  With  its  rough  surface  so  full  of  ridges  and  uneven 
spots,  one  wonders  it  could  ever  have  been  written  upon  ; 
with  its  carefully  worded  address,  the  Ministers  and  Esquires 
and  all  the  titles  inserted  with  great  precision  ;  with  its  old- 
fashioned  stamp,  the  like  of  which  many  a  fine  old  gentle¬ 
man  has  licked  and  grumbled  over  because  it  would  not 
stick  ;  and,  above  all,  with  its  great  seal  of  wax,  bearing  the 
heavy  impression,  perhaps,  of  a  coat-of-aims,  perhaps  of  some 
family  emblem  cut  in  a  ring,  perhaps  only  the  imprint  of  a 
coin — with  all  these  things  to  recommend  it  to  the  present 
generation  of  lovers  of  old  things,  the  old  letter  is  grand, 
and  stately,  and  attractive.  Unfolding  the  intricate  creases 
that  make  an  envelope  of  the  back  of  the  sheet,  the  contents 
keep  up  the  impression  created  by  the  exterior.  The  pen¬ 
manship  is  rigid  and  formal  as  the  style  of  the  letter,  and 
the  wording,  even  when  written  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  as 
dignified  as  if  addressed  to  his  sovereign.  The  beginning 
solemnly  with  “  My  dear  wife,"  and  the  courtly  ending  of 
“  Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  your  affectionate  husband,” 
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are  so  in  contrast  with  the  brief  and  hurried  phrases  of  the 
modern  letter,  one  can  hardly  help  but  wonder  what  model 
sort  of  husband  he  was,  this  writer  of  the  old  letter  with  the 
great  seal. 

Fashion  has  carried  the  style  of  letters  through  many 
stages  of  show  and  expense,  and  at  last  has  brought  it  back 
to  almost  the  severe  plainness  of  fifty  years  ago.  Crests  and 
coats-of-arms  and  undecipherable  monograms  have  had  their 
day  and  have  gone  to  take  their  places  beside  the  great  wax 
seals.  It  was  in  the  wax  impression  that  crests  and  shields 
and  armorial  bearings  first  made  their  appearance  on  letters, 
and  for  some  years  he  was  a  very  obscure  gentleman,  even 
in  America,  who  had  not  some  device  to  affix  to  the  backs 
of  his  letters.  With  the  introduction  of  the  envelope  and 
its  gummed  flap  the  wax  disappeared,  and  stationers  were 
kept  busy  embossing  the  designs  of  the  seal  upon  the  tops 
of  letter-sheets.  There  were  great  coats  of  arms  in  many 
colors  and  gold  ;  crests,  always  with  some  appropriate  Latin 
motto  ;  first  in  the  left  hand  upper  corner  of  the  sheet,  then 
in  the  middle  of  the  top.  Birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the 
field  were  made  to  do  duty  as  family  tokens,  till  scarcely  a 
living  thing  was  left  untouched  from  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  down,  save  only  that  one  animal  with  prominent 
organs  of  hearing.  Then  followed  the  era  of  initials,  im¬ 
mense  W’s  and  R’s  sprawling  over  half  the  page,  sometimes 
embossed,  oftener  printed  in  colors,  and  nearly  always  with 
vines  and  flowers  climbing  in  an  impossible  way  over  the 
character.  Initials  were  succeeded  by  monograms,  the  more 
intricate  and  undecipherable  the  better.  After  the  mono¬ 
grams  came  a  deluge  of  crests.  Every  artisan  and  petty 
tradesman  bloomed  out  with  a  crest  if  he  could  afford  to 
have  the  die  engraved.  After  the  crests,  chaos  in  the  form 
of  lilies  and  roses,  sunflowers,  and  all  the  gorgeously  colored 
flowers  of  the  garden.  This  was  only  a  reaction.  Zoology 
had  been  exhausted,  and  fashion  took  to  botany.  Then 
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were  brief  reigns  of  many  styles,  chief  among  which  was  the 
day  of  the  week  printed  in  raised  letters  across  the  upper 
corner  of  the  sheet.  There  was  no  beauty  in  this,  but  it  was 
at  least  useful  in  letting  the  recipient  of  an  undecipherable 
note  know  upon  what  day  it  was  written. 

After  all  these  changes  came  the  sensible  style  now  in  use. 
No  crest,  no  monogram,  no  gilding — nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  sender  is  second  cousin  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  half 
sister  of  an  Earl,  or  heir  apparent  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Ireland.  A  plain  square  white  envelope,  without  a  mark 
upon  it,  except  the  address  and  the  postage  stamp.  The 
paper  a  note-size  sheet  of  unruled  Irish  linen  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  imitation,  which  is  nearly  as  good,  unsized,  and  with 
just  one  line  of  lettering  to  relieve  its  pure  white  surface. 
Th  is  letter  is  for  use  more  than  for  ornament.  It  is  simply 
the  address  from  which  the  letter  is  written.  “  Eleven 
thousand  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,”  for  instance,  printed 
across  the  right-hand  side  of  the  top  of  the  sheet,  sometimes 
in  black,  oftener  in  some  deep  color.  This  line  is  usually 
engraved,  and  is  stamped  into  the  paper  so  as  to  make  a 
raised  surface,  and  it  is  generally  done  in  some  appropriate 
gothic  or  old  English  letter.  Under  this  single  printed  line 
the  date  is  written.  It  is  the  first  fashionable  design  used 
on  letter  paper  for  half  a  century  that  is  sure  to  be  under¬ 
stood  instantly  by  every  one  who  sees  it,  and  it  is  the  first 
letter  ornament  of  the  slightest  use  since  the  days  of  the  old 
wax  seal.  It  is  a  combination  of  simplicity  and  utility  that 
deserves  a  longer  existence  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  of 
its  predecessors  in  the  mode.  Written  in  the  large,  free 
hand  now  affected  by  young  ladies  on  this  paper,  without  a 
particle  of  gloss,  and  without  a  suspicion  of  the  perfumed 
sachet,  a  fashionable  letter  of  the  present  day  is  almost 
as  stately  and  dignified  as  one  of  the  old  ones  written  by 
our  forefathers. 
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JAPANESE  COINAGE. 

HERE  are  two  mints  in  Japan,  a  paper  money 
mint  at  Tokiyo,  and  a  metallic  mint  at  Osaka  ; 
the  latter,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
in  the  world.  It,  like  the  other  public  works  of 
the  new  era,  was  organized  by  foreigners,  but,  of  the  foreign 
stuff,  only  two  remain,  the  chemist  and  assayer,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer,  with  a  Japanese  staff  of  602  persons,  including  a  doc¬ 
tor.  The  total  value  of  the  coinage  struck  for  1870  to  the 
date  of  the  last  report  exceeds  £  1 7,000,000. 

The  gold  coinage  is  mainly  confined  to  5  yen  pieces,  which 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  English  sovereign.  The  silver  coins 
are  the  yen,  the  trade  dollar,  and  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen  pieces. 
In  the  year  ending  30th  June  1879,  92,073  gold  coins  were 
struck  ;  of  silver  yeti,  1,879,354  ;  of  the  trade  dollar,  32,717  ; 
of  10  sen,  201,509;  and  of  the  5  sen,  2,894,201.  The  cop¬ 
per  coins  are  2  sen,  1  sen,  ]/2  sen,  and  1  rin,  and  of  these  83 
millions  were  struck.  There  was,  however,  a  deficiency  in 
“  small  change,”  because  of  the  quantities  of  small  silver  coin 
sent  by  government  to  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
where  it  was  sold  at  a  considerable  discount.  The  value  of 
the  coinage  for  the  year  was  £686,91 1,  and  the  total  value 
struck  at  the  Osaka  mint  since  its  commencement  exceeds 
£17,000,000  sterling.  The  Government  paper  money  in 
circulation,  which  consists  of  notes  from  10  sen  upwards, 
amounts  to  £22,675,598  ;  but  in  addition,  £7,000,000  notes 
have  been  issued  by  the  Japanese  banks,  not  on  the  security 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  coin,  but  on  that  of  government 
paper.  The  depreciation  of  this  government  paper  is  a  very 
disquieting  symptom — the  discount  occassionally  reaching 
52  per  cent.  People  naturally  infer  that  Government  credit 
is  bad,  the  paper  issues  being  based  insufficient  metallic  re¬ 
serves.  During  my  journeys  in  Japan  I  never  saw  a  gold 
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coin  in  circulation  ;  small  silver  coins  were  difficult  to  obtain 
even  in  Yokohama,  and  from  Nikko  northward,  except  at 
Niigata.  I  never  saw  any  silver,  or  a  single  copper  coin  of 
the  new  coinage,  the  circulating  media  being  paper,  under  a 
yen  in  value ;  the  large,  oval  tempo,  and  the  old  rin  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  my  own  specimens  of  the  new  silver  and 
copper  coinage  being  regarded  as  curiosities,  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  being  shown,  as  in  Scotland,  for  “  notes,”  no  matter 
how  old  or  soiled. 

“  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan .” 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  WINNIPEG, 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  and  Scienti¬ 
fic  Society  was  held  recently  beginning 
at  4  o’clock,  when  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitcher,  1st. 
Vice-President;  Rev.  Prof.  Hart,  2nd  Vice-President;  Rev. 
Prof.  Bryce,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr.  W.  H.  Hughan, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian,  and  Messrs.  L.  M.  Lewis 
R.  E.  W.  Goodridge,  Wm.  Pearce,  C.  N.  Bell,  Jos.  Greenfield, 
E.  L.  Byington,  J.  H.  Panton,  W.  P2.  McLellan,  R.  Houston, 
J.  H.  Panton  and  John  Cape. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce,  Mr.  A.  H.  Whitcher,  1st 
Vice-President,  was  chosen  to  occupy  the  chair  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  Mr.  Alex.  McArthpr,  President. 

Messrs.  Allan  McDougal,  C.  E.,  and  Maurice  W.  Britton 
were  by  ballot  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  report  of  the  Executive  Council  was  read 
by  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  adopted 
by  the  Society. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Executive  Council  begs  leave  to  present  the  report 
for  the  year.  Tne  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperi¬ 
ty  in  the  Society.  There  have  been  no  spasmodic  efforts 
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after  public  recognition,  but  the  Society  has  steadily  pursu¬ 
ed  its  work  of  bringing  to  light  the  facts  concerning  the  wide 
field  of  our  operations — “the  regions  lying  north  and  west  of 
Lake  Superior.” 

MEMBERS. 

During  the  past  year  that  fast  friend  of  our  Society  and 
of  the  North-West,  Consul  Taylor,  was  elected  a  “life  and 
honorary  member”  of  the  Society. 

Two  corresponding  members  were  added  to  our  list,  viz.: 
Rev.  A.  B.  Baird,  M.  A.,  of  Edmonton,  N.  W.  T.,  and  Mr.  N. 
H.  Cowdry,  of  Regina,  N.  W.  T.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
men  of  education  and  high  culture.  Interesting  papers  are 
expected  from  them.  Twenty-seven  ordinary  members  have 
been  added  to  the  Society  during  the  year.  Of  these,  two 
were  ladies.  Your  Executive  Council  would  state  that  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  numbers  of  the  Society, 
nor  yet  out  of  mere  compliment  that  the  Society  has  deci¬ 
ded  to  admit  ladies.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  ladies  of 
education,  literary  habits  and  good  powers  of  observation 
who  might  be  of  much  service  in  producing  papers  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes,  on  matters  of 
North-Western  history,  or  in  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Society;  as  in  botany  or  Indian  remains.  All  workers  will 
be  cordially  welcomed. 

GRANTS  IN  AID. 

During  the  year  the  Society  recieved  grants  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  of  $200  and  from  the  City  Council  of 
$500.  The  Society  is  glad  to  have  its  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  our  country,  and  authoritative  statements  of  its 
history  and  resources,  recognized  by  the  bodies  giving  these 
grants.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  and  civic  authorities  for  the  assistance  given. 

RECOGNITION  ABROAD. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  your  Executive  Council  to 
observe  that  our  efforts  have  not  passed  unobserved  in  the 
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older  centres  of  population.  Several  of  the  learned  Societies 
of  the  East  have  given  us  favorable  notices  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  one,  the  Canadian  Antiquarian ,  in  its  journal,  pub¬ 
lished  our  annual  report  in  full;  the  Royal  Society  of  Cana¬ 
da,  founded  during  the  past  year  by  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  General,  as  a  rallying  centre  for  the  culture  of  li¬ 
terary  inclination  of  Canadians,  has  done  our  Society  the 
honor  of  making  us  one  of  the  fourteen  learned  societies  af¬ 
filiated  to  it.  We  are  called  upon  in  consequence  of  this 
connection  to  elect  a  Representative  who  shall  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Ottawa  in  May  next,  and 
prepare  for  that  body  a  statement  of  any  original  work  done 
by  our  Society  during  the  year. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  society  received  during  the  year  a  very  interesting  pa¬ 
per  from  its  corresponding  member  at  York  Factory,  Mr. 
Joseph  Fortescue.  Mr.  Fortescue  dealt  with  certain 
papers  of  considerable  length,  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  of  Winnipeg,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  cer¬ 
tain  old  and  valuable  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Fort  (Mr.  Fortescue  himself)  by  a  Mr. 
Rolland,  who  had  visited  York  Factory.  Those  papers  were 
simply  from  an  old  copy  of  the  Voyages  of  La  Perouse, 
found  about  the  Fort.  Mr.  Fortescue  at  some  length  stated 
the  groundlessne  .s  of  the  hope  so  often  expressed  that  docu¬ 
ments  of  value  may  be  found  at  the  Company’s  posts  through¬ 
out  the  country;  as,  through  the  renewals  of  these  buildings 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  such  a  thing  is  most  unlikely. 
An  interesting  communication  was  received  from  our  corres¬ 
ponding  member  at  Edmonton,  the  Rev.  A.  Ik  Baird,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Mr.  Baird’s  communication  related  to 
the  occurrence  of  coal  and  iron  at  Edmonton,  and  described 
the  manner  in  which  these  deposits  are  found.  The  coal  is 
a  lignite,  hard  and  dark,  and  does  not  seem  so  subject  to  the 
disintegrating  influence  of  the  air  as  that  from  the  Souris.  It 
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is  estimated  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon  or 
heating  power.  The  iron  was  clay  ironstone,  and  was  found 
in  nodules  in  a  stratum  overlying  the  coal.  There  seems 
practically  no  limit  to  its  extent.  The  Corresponding  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Society  forwarded  a  specimen  of  this  ironstone 
to  his  friend,  Professor  Chapman,  in  Toronto  and  ihe  fol¬ 
lowing  was  found  to  be  the  analysis  of  ore: — 


Carbonate  of  iron . 54.28 

Carbonate  of  Manganese . 1.34 

Carbonate  of  magnesia . : . 4.22 

Carbonate  of  lime . 6.77 

Sesquoxide  of  iron . 1  2.26 

Phosphoric  acid . 0.68 

Sulphuric  acid . 0.41 

Combined  water . .....2.14 

Hygroscopic  water . 0.73 

Insoluble  argillaceous  matter . >7.23 


Total . . . 100.06 

Metallic  iron,  35.74  per  cent. 


This  is  a  better  variety  of  ironstone  than  that  worked  as 
the  Scotch  block  band  and  in  Staffordshire,  England.  The 
only  question  needing  solution  is  whether  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  ore  is  great  enough  to  make  the  iron 
cold-short  or  of  sulphur  to  make  it  red-short.  Mr.B  aird  was 
tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  paper  and  speci¬ 
mens. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1882,  Mr.  Strong,  a  resident  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  offered  to  make  a  collection  of  fish  to  be  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Express  Companies  carried 
them  free  to  Washington,  for  which  our  best  thanks  are  due. 
The  contribution  was  duly  acknowledged  and  our  Society 
was  invited  to  signify  what  exchanges  it  desired.  The 
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Council  asked  for  specimens  in  such  of  the  following  fields 
as  could  be  spared: 

1.  Insects  destructive  of  vegetation. 

2.  Seaside  specimens. 

3  Fossils  of  coal,  measures  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  varieties  of  coal. 

4.  Remains  from  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio. 

Notice  has  been  received  by  the  Secretary  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  marine  invertebrates,  all  properly  classed  and  label¬ 
ed  will  be  forwarded. 

The  Council  has  also  sent  out  its  reports  and  publications 
to  a  long  list  of  corresponding  societies,  and  likewise  to  our 
honorary  and  corresponding  members. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Holding  a  first  place  among  those  who  have  been  gener¬ 
ous  to  the  Society  i-  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  received  no  less  than  36  publi¬ 
cations  to  be  added  to  the  150  previously  sent  by  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  the  Society.  To  the  several  Departments  of  State 
at  Washington  the  Society  is  indebted  for  ten  volumes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect. 

PRC IVINCIAL  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  reading  room  has  been  well  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  the  best  magazines.  The  newspapers  are  carefully  filed, 
and  during  the  past  year,  though  the  archives  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  only  extend  back  three  years,  the  applications  for 
leave  to  consult  the  files  by  the  courts,  by  lawyers,  reporters 
and  others  have  been  continuous.  The  Society  desires  to 
acknowledge  its  sense  of  the  generous  contribution  free  of 
charge  of  the  Provincial  newspapers  from  their  publishers. 
These  papers  have  been  received,  a  number  of  them  since 
their  fir  t  issue,  and  are  carefully  filed  away,  and  form  most 
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valuable  material  for  history  and  evidence. 

PAPERS  READ. 

There  have  been  nine  original  papers  read  during  the  year, 
several  of  them  of  importance,  being  fresh  investigations  and 
having  a  permanent  value.  The  Society  is  glad  to  receive 
from  its  members  well  prepared  papers  on  any  subject,  even 
though  they  may  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Society.  Such 
papers  stimulate  thought  and  keep  up  interest  in  the  Society. 
The  names  are  given  first  of  the  papers  on  general  topics 
with  their  dates  of  delivery. 

GENERAL  PAPERS. 

1.  On  energy,  by  J.  H.  Rowan,  Esq.,  on  Feb.  23rd,  1882. 

2.  Critique  on  Caroline  Fox’s  “  Memoirs  of  Old 
Friends,”  by  A.  Macarthur,  Esq.,  on  March  23rd. 

3.  Synopsis  of  Taine’s  “English  Literature,”  by  the  late 
Mr.  David  Cowan,  April  13th. 

4.  On  Free  Public  Libraries,  by  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong, 
M.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  on  October  19th. 

HISTORICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

]  During  the  past  year  the  five  papers  on  the  special  work 
of  the  Society  have  been  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Those 
read  after  the  resumption  of  work  succeeding  the  summer 
vacation  have  all  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  As  has  been  stated,  a  number  (about  eighty)  are  sent 
to  our  exchanges.  The  remainder  are  disposed  of  at  a  small 
price.  The  following  are  the  papers  : 

1.  Journal  of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.,  read  by  Consul  Tay¬ 
lor,  April  5th,  1882.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  retired  Chief  Factor 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  has  been  half  a  century 
in  the  North-West.  These  extracts  are  of  the  date  of  1882-3 
Mr.  Campbell  is  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  discover¬ 
er  of  the  source  of  the  Yukon  River  in  Russian  America. 

2.  (Published).  “The  Causes  of  the  Rising  in  the  Red 
River  Settlement — 1869-70,”  by  Alexander  McArthur, 
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Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  read  October  5th,  1882. 
This  paper  is  written  by  one  who  passed  through  the  Red 
River  troubles.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  as  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the  various 
classes  of  the  Red  River  community. 

3.  (Published).  Lecture  on  “Arctic  Regions  and  Hudson’s 
Bay,”  by  Dr.  Rae,  London,  Eng.,  delivered  October  14th. 
The  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  his  personal  experiences  in 
searching  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  For  his  success  in 
finding  first  traces  of  Franklin  he  and  his  companions  receiv¬ 
ed  the  reward  offered  by  the  Admiralty  of  £10, 000.  His 
expedition  was  overland.  Dr.  Rae  was  sanguine  as  to  the 
successful  navigation  of  Hudson’s  Bay. 

4.  (Published).  “Gleanings  from  the  Geology  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,”  by  J.  H.  Panton,  M.  A.,  read  December  28th. 
Mr.  Panton  was  formerly  Professor  of  Science  in  Guelph 
Agricultural  College.  The  paper  dealt  with  geological 
formations  of  Red  River  Valley  —  the  silurian.  He  also 
described  at  length  the  features  of  the  drift  deposits.  At 
the  close  of  the  paper  an  interesting  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  water  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers  and  the  wells  obtained  in  this  drift 
deposit. 

g.  Paper  on  “The  Winnipeg  Country;  Its  Discovery  and 
the  Great  Consequences  Resulting,”  by  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  January  25th.  The  object  of  this 
paper  was  to  show  the  part  taken  by  Verandrye  in  discover¬ 
ing  the  Lake  Winnipeg  region  and  the  influence  this  had  in 
stirring  up  English  merchants,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
the  Montreal  merchants  and  the  Nor’ westers  to  activity  in 
exploration.  The  close  of  the  paper  gave  a  number  of 
deductions  as  to  the  course  of  trade,  favoring  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  as  the  probable  great  business  centre  of  the 
North-West. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  has  been  largely  made  use  of  during  the 
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past  year.  Many  books  of  the  circulating  library  arc  in 
constant  use  while  the  reference  library  of  the  Society  is 
continually  being  consulted.  The  books  taken  out  by  read¬ 
ers  were  2,466  volumes  during  the  year,  against  2,525  for  the 
previous  year.  The  Executive  Council  have  had  a  very 
earnest  desire  to  increase  the  Library  by  the  addition  of  new 
books  and  the  important  works  of  reference.  The  sub  ,crip- 
tions  to  the  Library  have  been  serioudy  interfered  with  by 
the  consideration  of  the  free  public  library  scheme  the  pub¬ 
lic  having  the  prospect  of  the  larger  enterprise  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  their  annual  subscriptions  to  the  circulating  library. 

The  Society  appointed  a  small  committee  to  wait  upon 
the  City  Council  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  body  to 
undertake  a  free  library  in  Winnipeg.  This  committee  was 
cordially  received  by  the  Council  and  the  City  Finance 
Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of 
the  Society.  This  conference  took  place  and  the  Finance 
Committee  recommended  the  matter  to  the  Council.  The 
end  of  the  civic  year  having  come,  the  matter  was  left  over 
for  the  new  City  Council  to  deal  with.  The  confusion  con¬ 
nected  with  their  entry  to  office,  and  the  attention  since 
necessary  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city  have  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  for  the  library.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  may  soon  take  definite  form  and  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  year  so  much  nerled  and  u;eful  an 
agency  may  be  in  active  operation  in  our  city.  No  more 
useful  thing  for  ourselves  than  a  collection  of  10,000  good 
books  could  be  undertaken,  and  the  effect  of  such  an 
institution  in  drawing  attention  to  our  advantages  as  a  city 
for  intelligent  and  cultivated  persons  to  find  a  home  in  mu  .t 
be  great  indeed.  The  Society  offered  the  Council  the  u^e 
of  its  general  and  reference  Library  of  some  3,000  volumes 
under  certain  conditions,  thus'  forming  a  good  nucleus  for 
the  collection.  I'he  Executive  Council  recommends  that 
the  new  Executive  Council  continue  to  keep  the  matter 
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before  the  Aldermen  and  citizens  as  a  thing  most  deserving 
of  present  attention. 

OBITUARY. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two 
of  our  members,  viz,  His  Lordship,  Chief  Justice  Wood  and 
Mr  David  Cowan.  We  join  in  the  universal  sorrow,  which 
was  so  generally  expressed  when  Chief  Justice  Wood  was 
removed  from  our  midst.  His  Lordship  took  an  active  part 
in  the  formition  and  incorporation  of  our  Society.  We  had  the 
honor  of  having  him  as  our  first  President.  Previous  to  his 
election  as  President  he  was  Chairman  over  the  preliminary 
meetings,  which  eventuated  in  the  organization  and  esta¬ 
blishment  of  our  Society.  Hi ;  Lordship  also  favored  us  with 
several  papers  and  his  inaugural  address  as  President,  in  which 
he  sketched  the  growth  of  true  history,  and  delineated  the 
rise  of  intellectual  activity  and  liberty  of  thought  among 
the  chief  nation ;  of  the  earth.  Thi;  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day,  on  which  he  delivered  that  address  (13th  Feb., 
1880.)  The  Chief  Justice  also  read  before  the  Society  a  pa¬ 
per  on  Cosmogony  arid  Chronology. 

All  of  which  is  re  pectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  Whitcher,  George  Bryce, 

Vice  President.  Cor.-Secretary 

TK EASURER’S  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Treasurer  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hunter  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  was 
read  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Lewis: — Balance  to  credit  in  Imperial 
Bank  Feb.  1st,  1882,  $431.22;  insurance  company  for  losses 
by  fite,  $103;  municipal  grant  $500;  Government  grant,  $500 
proceeds  of  Dr.  Rae’s  lecture,  $93.50;  members  dues,  histor¬ 
ical  library,  $459.95;  total, $1,783.67.  Expenditure — Paid 
Geo.  Winks  ten  month/  rent  to  Feb.  1st,  $300;  Mr.  Hugh- 
an  twelve  month.;  salary,  $600;  draft  in  New  York  re  library 
fitting.;  and  book-binding,  $37.58  fire  insurance  $60  printing 
annual  report,  $14;  magazines  and  paper  for  library,  $105.18 
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printing  Dr.  Rae’s  and  Mr.  McArthur’s  lectures,  $44;  fuel 
and  light,  $52.25  ;  book-binding,  postage,  stationery  and 
sundry  printing,  $83.08;  advertising,  $  1 3.50;  balance  at  bank¬ 
ers,  $474.08. 

The  statement  was  certified  to  by  Mr.  R.E.  W.Goodridge, 
Auditor,  and  was  adopted. 

ELECTION  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  following  fifteen  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  for  the  ensuing  year;  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce. 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Whitcher  Alex.  McArthur.  R.  E.  W.  Goodridge, 
L.  M.  Lewis,  Aid.  George  H.  Ham,  W.  H.  Hughan.  Rev. 
Prof.  Hart.  J.  H.  Panton.  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Cowan. 
C.  N.  Bell,  H.  M.  Howell,  R.  H.  Hunter,  and  R.  Houston. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  last  year  were  all  re-elected  as  follows: — 
President,  Mr.  Alex.  McArthur;  1st  Vice-President,  Mr.  A. 
pj.  Whitcher.  2d  Vice-President,  Rev.  Prof.  Hart;  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hughan;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDougall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Panton  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  President  and  officers  and 
members  of  the  retiring  Council  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bell,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  to  the  Executive  Council  the  appointment 
of  a  delegate  to  the  Royal  Society  which  is  to  meet  in  May 
next  Mr.  Goodridge  was  on  motion  of  Capt.  Lewis,  seconded 
by  Prof.  Bryce,  appointed  Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

— “Coins  are  serious  monuments  of  public  use,  bearing  on 
them  indications  of  time  and  place,  either  quite  exact,  or, 
at  least,  approximative.  This  is  an  immense  advantage  of 
theirs  over  all  other  monuments.  By  studying  the  types, 
the  styles,  the  inscription  of  coins,  we  may  gain  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  other  antiquities.” 

M.  de  Longperier. 
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THE  COINS  OF  THE  SIX  KINGS  OF  SYRIA, 
NAMED  SELEUCUS. 
by  Robert  Morris,  l.  l.  d. 

UMISMATIC  students  are  often  embarrassed  in 
attributing  the  various  coins  of  the  Seleucidac  as 
they  are  styled,  to  their  respective  subjects.  The 
names  being  spelled  alike  in  all  arid  a  general 
resemblance  running  through  the  portraits  and  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  specimens  it  is  important  to  have  some  easy 
method  for  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other.  I  pro¬ 
pose  therefore  a  brief  article  under  this  head  not  at  all 
exhaustive  but  rather  suggestive,  trusting  that  the  reader 
will  gain  some  benefit  from  my  experience  in  this  difficult 
class  of  Oriental  monies. 

The  first  Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator  and  the  founder  of 
the  royal  line  styled  the  Seleucidae  began  his  royal  career 
October  1st  B.  C.  312,  and  established  the  Seleucidan  Era 
as  ‘the  Year  One”.  Numerous  coins  are  formed  with  Greek 
numbers  referring  to  the  year  of  his  coronation.  His  reign 
was  highly  successful  and  thus  he  acquired  his  title  Nicator 
“the  conqueror”.  He  died  B.  C.  280.  His  coins  in  all  the 
metals  are  numerous,  for  he  patterned  after  his  great  Master 
Alexander  Magnus  in  issuing  unlimited  numbers  of  these 
historical  leaflets.  The  head  of  Pallas  on  the  obverse  is 
common  and  BAS  SELEVKOS  in  Greek  letters  for  “King 
Seleucus”  is  impressed  upon  them.  Coins  in  silver  and  bronze 
have  the  same  legend.  The  student  finding  only  the  name 
SELEVKOS  may  attribute  the  coin  to  NICATOR 
with  two  chances  out  of  three  of  being  correct. 

The  second  Seleucus  styled  Callinicus  was  crowned  B.  C. 
246  and  reigr.ed  until  226.  His  coins  have  no  legend  diffe¬ 
rent  from  those  of  the  ( :st  Seleucus,  so  the  surest  method  of 
distinguishing  the  two  is  to  compare  the  portraits.  These  are 
widely  different  as  a  comparison  will  show. 
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The  third  Seleucus,  styled  Ccraunus  comes  in  B.  C.  224 
but  he  maintained  his  place  only  3  years  and  his  coins  are 
consequently  more  rare.  They  often  have  SVR  for 
Syria. 

The  fourth  Seleucus  styled  Philopator  reigned  from  B.  C. 
187  to  175  and  his  coins  are  rather  common,  I  think  in  hand¬ 
ling  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  monies  of  the  Seleucidac  that 
6  will  be  Nicators  and  3  Philopators.  His  nickname  Philo¬ 
pator  is  often  found  on  his  coins  and  the  dates  calculated  by 
the  Seleucidan  Era,  for  instance  LR=i  36. 

The  fifth  Seleucus  began  his  reign  in  B.  C.  125  but  conti¬ 
nued  only  a  few  months.  Few  specimens  of  his  coins  have 
reached  this  country.  Portraits  of  Cleopatra  are  usually 
found  upon  them. 

The  sixth  Seleucus,  styled  Nicator  Epiphanes ,  was  crown¬ 
ed  B.  C.  96  and  reigned  two  years.  His  coins  are  in  gene¬ 
ral,  easily  distinguished  by  Epiphanous  Nicator  in  Greek 
letters,  either  in  whole  words  or  in  abbreviations.  These 
coins  are  more  common  than  any  of  the  others  save  the  First 
and  Fourth. 

I  am  aware  that  the  reader,  puzzled  over  a  handful  of 
these  Seleucidan  coins,  will  find  little  relief  from  my  sugges¬ 
tion  in  this  article.  But  this  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  him, 
after  a  critical  examination  of  the  work,  (No.  183  of  my 
Numismatic  Collection)  entitled  Seleucidarum  Imperium  sivc' 
Historia  Regum  Syriae  Ad  fidem  Numismatum  accommodata 
per  J.  Foy-Vaillant  1732.  1  find  a  Seleucus  with  the  face 

like  Alexander’s  and  the  lion  skin  over  the  head  I  accredit 
it  to  the  1st  Seleucus.  I  should  expect  upon  the  reverse  to 
see  Jupiter  seated,  or  a  dust  throwing  Bull,  or  a  chariot 
drawn  by  4  elephants.  If  instead  of  the  lion’s  skin,  the 
head  has  a  cincture  of  the  ribbon  (or  diadem)  with  a  promi¬ 
nent  nose  it  is  Seleucus  II.  I  should  expect  to  find  on  the 
reverse  Apollo  erect,  holding  an  arrow,  or  a  warhorse. 

The  3rd  Seleucus  is  so  much  like  the  2nd  that  it  demands 
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a  critical  eye  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  chin  is 
more  prominent,  the  nose  less.  Selcucus  IV  has  so  peculiar 
an  appearance  that  once  seen  he  will  always  be  recognized. 
As  remarked  before,  out  of  every  12  Seleucidan  coins  I 
should  expect  that  6  of  them  would  be  of  the  1st  Seleucus 
and  3  of  the  4th.  A  favourite  device  upon  his  obverse  is  the 
prow  of  a  galley  and  behind  the  portrait  on  the  obverse  the 
acrostcrium  or  ornamental  figure  on  the  bowsprit  of  the  gal¬ 
ley. 

The  coins  of  Seleucus  V.  are  so  rare  that  the  reader 
will  be  fortunate  indeed  to  find  one.  Vaillant,  in  his  exhaus¬ 
tive  volume  fails  to  figure  or  describe  one.  The  6th  Seleucus 
also  known  as  Antiochus  VIII.  may  be  recognized  by  the 
protuberance  of  his  chin. 

These  old  pieces  are  usually  large  and  well  struck.  The 
artists  were  Greek  and  particularly  skilled  in  drawing  por¬ 
traits  and  figures  of  animals.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fire 
displayed  in  their  chariot  scenes.  But  in  their  drawings  of 
deities  there  appears  a  want  of  ingenuity.  I  suppose  every 
artist  in  this  department  of  drawing  was  shut  up  to  the 
standard  forms  given  him  and  forbidden  to  make  any  im¬ 
provements  or  changes  of  any  sort.  If  this  is  not  a  good 
theory,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  a  better  one. 

La  Grange,  Kentucky. 


— “  I  should  so  like  to  have  a  coin  dated  the  year  of  my 
birth,”  said  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age  to  a  male  ac¬ 
quaintance.  “  Do  you  think  you  could  get  one  for  me  ?" 
“I  am  afraid  not,”  he  replied.  “These  very  old  coins  are 
only  to  be  found  in  valuable  collections.”  And  yet  he  can¬ 
not  see  why,  when  he  met  the  lady  the  next  day,  she  didn’t 
speak  to  him. 
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A  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GULF. 

IHE  mysterious  lights  in  the  Gulf  and  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence,  those  sure  precursors  of  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  fall  with  grievous  shipwrecks,  were  unusually 
brilliant  during  last  season.  The  light  of  Cape 
Maria  Cascapediac  has  blazed  almost  every  night  since  May 
15.  In  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  the  Point  Mizzenette 
light  has  been  seen  nightly  by  hundreds  of  people  from  the 
settlements  of  New  Bandon,  Grand  Anse,  Caraquette  and 
Salmon  Beach.  The  habitant  says  they  are  supernatural 
manifestations  marking  scenes  of  wreck  and  murder,  or  warn¬ 
ing  the  sailor  of  great  tempests,  while  the  English  settlers 
think  they  are  the  Will  -  o'-  the-wisps  of  the  ocean.  What 
ever  they  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  established  by  the  experience 
of  a  century  that  when  they  blaze  brightly  in  the  summer 
nights  the  fall  is  invariably  marked  by  great  storms.  One 
would  think  on  looking  at  these  mysteries  from  the  shore 
that  a  ship  was  on  fire.  The  heavens  behind  are  bright  and 
the  clouds  about  silvered  by  the  reflection.  The  sea  for  half 
mile  is  covered  with  a  sheen  as  of  phosphorus.  The  fire 
itself  seems  to  consist  of  blue  and  yellow  flames,  now  dancing 
high  above  the  water  and  then  flickering,  paling  and  dying 
out  only  to  spring  up  again  with  fresh  brilliancy.  If  a  boat 
approaches  it  flits  away  moving  further  out,  and  the  bold 
visitor  pursues  it  in  vain.  At  the  first  streak  of  daylight  it 
vanishes  in  the  form  of  a  mist,  and  is  seen  no  more  until  dark¬ 
ness  again  sets  in.  These  lights  are  bright  when  there  is  a 
heavy  dew,  and  are  plainly  visible  from  the  shore  from  mid¬ 
night  until  two  in  the  morning.  They  appear  to  come  in 
from  the  sea  shoreward  and  at  dawn  retire  gradually  and 
are  lost  in  the  morning  fog. 

Paridis  the  French  pilot  who  took  charge  of  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  when  it  sailed 
up  the  St  Lawrence  from  Boston  to  seize  Quebec  in  171  1, 
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declared  he  saw  one  of  these  lights  just  before  the  armada 
was  shattered  on  the  22nd  of  August,  in  fact  he  said  it 
danced  before  his  vessel  the  Neptune,  all  the  way  up  the 
Gulf.  Walker’s  squadron  comprised  the  flagship  Edgar, 
70  guns  ;  the  Windsor,  60  guns  ;  the  Montague,  60  guns; 
the  Swiftsure,  70  guns;  the  Monmouth,  70  guns  ;  the  Dun¬ 
kirk  60  guns  ;  the  Humber,  80  guns  ;  the  Sunderland,  60 
guns  ;  the  Devonshire  80  guns  ;  the  Enterprise,  40  guns  ; 
the  Sapphire,  40  guns;  the  Kingston,  60  guns;  the  Leopard 
54  guns;  and  the  Chester,  50  guns;  with  no  less  than  seven¬ 
ty  transports,  of  which  the  Despatch,  Four  Friends,  Fran¬ 
cis,  John  and  Hannah,  Henrietta,  Antelope,  Hannah 
and  Elizabeth,  Adventure,  Rebecca,  Martha  and  Han¬ 
nah,  Johannah,  Unity  and  Newcastle  were  from  New 
England  ports.  On  leaving  Boston  Sir  Hovenden  drew 
from  Governor  Dudley  rations  for  9,385  Englishmen,  sea¬ 
men  and  soldiers  and  1,786  colonists  on  board  the  fleet.  On 
the  20th  August  when  they  lay  off  Egg  Island,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  having  just  cleared  Gaspe  Bay, 
a  dense  fog  fell  upon  them.  The  Admiral  ordered  the  ves¬ 
sels  to  keep  together  and  soundings  were  taken  every  half 
hour,  but  the  land  gave  no  bottom.  On  the  night  of  the 
22nd  Paradis  lost  his  head  and  signalled  for  the  fleet  to  close 
upon  shore.  While  they  were  moving  slowly  a  dreadful  gale 
arose  and  as  Sir  Hovenden  said  in  his  journal  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1720:  “We  soon  found 
ourselves  amongst  rocks  and  small  islands,  fifteen  leagues 
further  than  the  log  gave,  when  the  whole  fleet  had  like  to 
have  been  lost.”  “But  by  God’s  good  providence,”  with 
extreme  hazard  and  difficulty,  we  escaped.  Eight  transports 
were  cast  away  and  had  I  not  made  the  signals  as  I  did,  but 
continued  sailing  it  is  a  question  whether  any  ship  or  man 
had  been  saved.”  After  the  wreck  the  roster  showed  only 
8,878  survivors.  The  Labrador  shore,  says  the  historian 
Charlevoix,  was  strewn  with  bodies  of  at  least  a  thousand 
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soldiers  including  two  complete  companies  of  the  Royal 
Guards  and  many  more  of  the  Marlborough  veterans,  whose 
corpses  were  easy  distinguishable  by  there  scarlet  coats.  It 
was  suspected  that  Paradis  had  wilfully  cast  the  fleet  away. 
In  his  defence,  as  found  in  the  writings  of  Mere  Juchereau, 
he  pleaded  that  he  saw  the  moving  lights  when  they  first 
made  Gaspe  Bay  and  told  some  of  the  high  officers  that 
heaven  had  ordained  a  terrible  catastrophe,  “so  clearly  and 
with  such  vividness  did  the  celestial  fires  burn  not  only  by 
night  but  often  when  there  was  a  fog  through  the  day.’’ 
The  disaster  saved  Canada  to  France  for  the  time  being 
and  the  pious  colonists  reared  many  churches  in  gratitude  to 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.  The  court  of  Queen  Anne  went 
into  mourning,  and  Sir  Hovenden  exiled  himself  to  South 
Carolina,  where  as  a  French  writer  quaintly  said,  “he  wrote 
numerous  apologies  for  the  disaster  with  which  God  had 
been  pleased  to  visit  the  English  fleet.”  The  flagship  Ed¬ 
gar,  with  470  men  blew  up  at  Portsmouth  on  her  return  from 
the  Gulf  which  was  “further  evidence  of  God’s  displeasure  at 
the  invasion  of  New  France.” 

Every  great  wreck  that  has  taken  place  since  Sir  Hovcn- 
den's  calamity  has  been  preceded,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed 
by  these  mysterious  lights;  or  rather  they  have  warned  the 
mariner  of  the  fatal  storm.  When  the  Gulf  gives  up  its 
dead  there  will  be  a  vast  muster.  In  1797  the  French  war¬ 
ship  La  Tribune  was  lost,  with  300  souls.  In  1805  the 
British  transport  Nacus  went  down  with  800.  In  1831  the 
emigrant  ship  Lady  Sherbrooke ,  from  Derry  to  Quebec, 
was  lost,  only  32  out  of  273  passengers  being  saved.  In 
1 847  nearly  200  Irish  emigrants  with  the  brig  Carrick  and  240 
more  on  the  Exmouih.  Two  hundred  and  twentyfive  souls 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Hungarian  on  the  19th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  i860;  35  in  the  Canadian  on  the  4th  of  June,  ;  86  1  and 
237  when  the  Anglo  Saxon  was  lost  in  a  fog  off  Cape  Race 
on  the  27  April  1863.  How  many  fi;hing  boat;  and  coast- 
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ers  have  gone  down  with  all  hands  leaving  no  sign,  it  is  not 
safe  even  to  guess.  This  fall(i8S2)if  lights  are  to  be  believed 
— and  the  Gulf  fishermen  say  they  cannot  lie  storms  of  un¬ 
exampled  fierceness  will  rage  from  the  autumnal  equinox 
until  the  winter  is  past.  Should  augury  be  fulfilled  perhaps 
it  may  be  worth  while  for  meteorologists  and  seafaring  men 
to  enquire  into  the  source  and  origin  of  these  strange  watch¬ 
men  of  the  deep. 

MEDALS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

(Continued) 

By  Joseph  K.  Foran,  Green  Park,  Aylmer,  Que., 

EDAL.  lxxvii. — Charles  I.  Duke  of  Lorraine 
celebrated  for  his  valor  and  warlike  ability  was 
none  the  less  famous  on  account  of  his  inconsis¬ 
tency  and  frivolity  of  mind,  which  latter  charac¬ 
teristic  finally  brought  on  his  ruin.  As  quickly  as  he  signed 
a  treaty  with  France  he  broke  it.  After  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  King  generously  restored  him  his  States.  He 
placed  Marsal  in  the  hands  of  France  as  a  guarantee  of  his 
fidelity.  However,  as  usual,  he  broke  his  engagement  and 
Louis,  in  person  proceeded  to  Metz,  and  marched  against 
Charles.  The  Duke  met  the  King  and  gave  orders  to  have 
Marsal  restored  and  re-signed  the  treaty.  The  third  time  in 
three  years. 

On  the  medal  v\c  ;ec  Charles  as  theged  Proteus,  who  in 
fable,  had  the  power  to  change  himself  into  any  form  he 
desired  and  was  only  known  by  his  strength.  The  Legend 
reads: — Protei  Artes  Delusce  meaning,  the  artifices  of  the 
new  Proteus  rendered  useless.  In  Exergue: — Marsalium 
Captain ,  M.  DC.  LX  1 1 1.  Marsal  taken  in  1663. 

LXXVin.  Medal. — This  is  one  of  the  gems,  as  to  design 
and  workmanship.  The  Swiss  have  had  an  old  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  always  renewed  when  its  date  of 
expiration  was  approaching.  The  last  was  under  Henry 
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IV,  for  himself  and  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  In  the 
Church  of  Notre-Dame  the  alliance  was  renewed  by  Louis 
XIV,  for  himself  and  the  Dauphin.  Cardinal  Antoine, 
Grand  Almoner  of  France  is  represented  holding  on  the 
King’s  Pric  Dieu  the  book  of  the  Gospels.  The  King  places 
his  hand  upon  it  and  one  of  the  Ambassadors  does  likewise. 
The  legend  is  Foedus  Helveticum  Instauratum,  mean¬ 
ing,  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  Switzerland.  In  Exer¬ 
gue  is  the  date  1663. 

lxxix.  Medal. — This  medal  is  of  peculiar  historical 
interest  although  very  simple  in  itself.  France  has  ever 
been  styled  by  Catholic  nations  the  “first  daughter  of  the 
church,”  and  strange  to  say  she  never  under  Kings,  Emper¬ 
ors,  Presidents  or  Consuls,  could  agree  with  Rome.  Here 
is  an  example.  In  1662  the  Corsicans  in  the  Papal  Guard 
insulted  the  French  Ambassador.  At  Pisa  a  treaty  was 
made  whereby  Louis  XIV  agreed  to  forget  the  injury  if  the 
Pope  would  order  every  Corsican  soldier  to  leave  the  army 
and  forbid  them  ever  to  become  members  of  any  military 
body  inside  the  Papal  States. 

The  Pope  did  so  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  Rome 
in  commemoration  of  the  event.  On  the  Medal  is  a  pyra¬ 
mid.  Rome  is  represented,  as  in  olden  days,  in  the  form  of 
a  goddess  with  a  helmet  and  spear  and  on  her  shield  is  the 
word  Roma.  She  is  sitting  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramid. 
The  Legend  reads:  Ob  Nefandum  Scelus  a  Corsis  edi- 
TUM  IN  Oratorf.m  Regis  Francorum,  which  means: — 
Monument  erected  in  expiation  of  the  horrible  attack  made  by 
the  Corsicans  on  the  French  Ambassador.  In  Exergue  the 
date  1664. 

(N.B.  How  strange  the  ways  of  God  and  the  destiny  of 
peoples!  In  later  days  a  subaltern  of  Corsica  sat  on 
France’s  throne  and  hurled  his  mandates  against  the  power 
of  Rome.) 

LXXX.  Medal. — The  Battle  of  Saint  Gothard  is  one 
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famous  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Eighty  thousand  Turks 
entered  Hungary  and  carried  terror  to  the  very  doors  of 
Germany.  On  the  banks  of  the  Raab  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Gothard,  the  French  charged  the  Infidels  on  the  left  and 
the  Imperial  army,  under  the  Count  of  Monticuculi  swept 
down  on  their  right.  The  river  was  bridged  with  their 
slain.  The  French  took  eleven  pieces  of  artillery.  Victory 
is  seen  carrying  a  veil  bespangled  with  lilies  and  holding  a 
palm  in  her  hand,  under  her  feet  is  a  turban,  bow,  arrows, 
&c.,  The  legend  is,  Germania  Servata,  meaning,  Germa¬ 
ny  saved.  In  Exergue,  TURCIS  AD  ARRABONEM  CiESlS  M. 
DC.  LXIV.  The  Turks  defeated  by  the  Raab  1664. 

LXXXI.  Medal. — The  workmanship  of  this  medal  is 
very  unique  and  beautiful.  Amongst  the  many  conditions 
of  pardon  which  Louis  imposed  on  the  pope  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  his  guards,  one  was  that  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal 
Chigi  should  repair  to  Fontainebleau  to  present  in  person,  to 
the  King,  the  excuses  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  medal  we 
see  the  King  and  the  Legate  in  his  Majesty’s  room  seated 
upon  a  sofa.  The  Legate,  with  the  Cardinal’s  hat  on,  reads 
from  a  paper  the  conventional  form  of  excuse.  The  legend 
is,  Corsicune  Facinus  EXCUSATUM.  In  Exergue,  Lega¬ 
to  A  LATERE  Misso  M.  D.c.  LXIV.  Meaning,  Satisfaction  for 
the  Corsican  attack ,  made  by  a  legate  a  latere.  1 664. 

LXXXli.  Medal — Establishment  of  manufactures.  Mi¬ 
nerva  is  represented  with  tapestry  &c.,  around  her,  the  le¬ 
gend  reads;  Minerva  locupletatrix,  meaning,  The  King¬ 
dom  enriched  by  the  arts,  of  which  Minerva  is  the  symbol.  In 
Exergue.  Artes  instaurat/E  M.  d.c.  lxiv.  The  arts  rees¬ 
tablished.  1664. 

lxxxiii.  Medal. — The  re-establishment  of  Navigation. 
A  vessel  is  represented  in  full  sail.  The  legend  reads,  Nav- 
igatio  Instaurata. — Navigation  re-established  1665. 

LXXXIV.  Medal. — France  already  had  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  great  importance  with  the  West  Indies.  The  King 
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desired  to  extend  also  into  the  East  the  commerce  of  his 
Kingdom.  A  colony  was  sent  to  Madagascar.  The  medal 
is  bold  in  design  and  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art.  The  colo¬ 
ny  is  represented,  as  among  the  ancients,  by  an  ox.  The 
ox  has  a  hump  on  his  back  like  those  seen  in  that  Island. 
He  is  beside  a  huge  tree  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  that  region. 
The  legend  is;-  COLONIA  MADAGASCARICA;  i.e.,  The  Colony 
of  Madagascar.  In  Exergue;  1665. 

lxxxv.  Medal. — The  troubles  during  the  minority,  and 
the  many  wars,  placed  some  gentlemen  in  possession  of  pro¬ 
perties  they  had  no  claim  upon  and  gave  them  power  to 
play  the  tyrant  on  a  small  scale.  The  King  then  establish¬ 
ed  a  tribunal  called  les  grands  jours  or  “The  Great  Days.” 
Th  is  Tribunal  had  exceptional  and  extraordinary  powers  to 
deal  with  those  land  robbers.  On  the  Medal  is  Justice  hold¬ 
ing  in  one  hand  a  sword  and  scales  and  by  the  other  raising 
a  woman  who  represents  the  persecuted  princess  and  who  is 
sitting  by  the  wayside  imploring  protection.  The  legend  is; 
PROVINCICE  INJURIIS  Pu'ENTIORUM  VINDICATE,  which 
means  ;  1  he  Provinces  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Great.  In  Exergue  the  date  1666. 

lxxxvi.  Medal. — After  Peace  was  established  the  King 
formed  a  great  number  of  military  companies.  This  medal 
is  really  an  extraordinary  piece  of  workmanship.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  whole  company  of  Musketeers  in  review  before  the 
King.  The  legend  reads;  Disciplina  Militaris  resti- 
TUTA  ;  re-establishment  of  military  diicipliuc.  In  Exergue 
the  date  1666. 

The  four  medals  that  follow  are,  in  all  likelihood,  the  best 
designs  of  the  whole  series,  of  course  from  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  beautiful  pieces  of  art  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the 
most  perfect.  Like  walking  along  a  gallery  of  Art,  each 
painting  seems  the  best  of  all  until  you  meet  the  next  one. 
However,  the  works  of  an  inferior  artist  can  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  an  Angelo,  or  a  Domenichino  al- 
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though  they  may  hang  on  the  same  wall.  So  with  the 
medals.  They  are  all  very  beautiful  but  we  consider  these 
four  the  most  perfect. 

LXXXVII.  Medal.  —The  death  of  the  Queen’s  Mother. 
The  marriage  of  Louis  XIII  with  the  Infantine  Anne  the 
daughter  of  Philip  III,  of  Spain  took  place  in  1612.  For 
23  years  she  had  no  children.  Finally  Louis  the  Great 
was  born.  She  was  regent  during  the  minority.  On  the 
medal  is  the  Tomb  over  which  rises  a  pyramid  surmounted 
by  a  crown  and  in  its  face  is  a  picture  of  the  Queen.  At 
either  end  of  the  Tomb  is  a  seated  figure,  one  represents 
Religion  holding  on  her  knee  the  model  of  the  Church  of 
Val  de  Grace  which  the  Queen  built.  The  other  represents 
the  science  of  government,  holding  a  rudder  and  having  her 
foot  on  a  globe.  The  legend  reads ;  ANNvE  AustriaC/E 
Matri  calendissim/e.  meaning  ;  that  the  King  had  this 
medal  struck  in  honor  of  Ann  of  Austria  his  mother,  the  object 
of  so  much  honor.  In  Exergue  ;  Obiit  vigesimo  Januarii 
m.  D.c.  LXVI.  Died  the  20th  January  16 66. 

LXXXVlll.  Medal. — While  France  was  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  war,  and  troubles  assailed  the  country  from  end  to  end 
literature  was  flourishing.  Never  has  France  seen,  and  per¬ 
chance  never  will  she  again  see  such  an  age  of  triumph  as 
that  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  obverse  of  this 
medal  a  new  figure  of  the  King  is  represented.  Longer 
hair  and  a  more  manly  face  distinguishes  it  from  the  former 
stamp.  On  the  reverse  we  see  the  liberality  of  the  King  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  a  cornucopia.  Four  young 
children  represent  the  genii  of  the  Four  Arts.  Eloquence 
holds  a  lyre  ;  Poetry  has  a  trumpet  and  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
Astronomy  is  measuring  a  globe  of  the  heavens  ;  and  His¬ 
tory  seated  on  a  heap  of  books  is  writing.  The  legend  isj 
BONCE  Artes  RemunERATCE,  meaning  The  fine  Arts  recom¬ 
pensed.  In  Exergue  the  date  1666. 

I.XXXIV.  MEDAL. — He  established  an  academy  of  Arts. 
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An  assembly  of  men  most  learned  in  all  the  sciences,  who 
met  twice  each  week  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Louvre  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  country.  On  the  medal  is  Miner¬ 
va  seated  ;  around  her  is  a  sphere,  a  skeleton,  a  furnace 
scrolls  of  paper  &c.,  &c.,  representing  Astronomy,  Anato¬ 
my,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  all  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  legend  reads  ;  Naturce 
INVESTIG ANDIE  ET  PERFICIENDIS  ARTIBUS  ;  and  in  Exergue, 

Regia  Scientiarum  Academia  instituta  m.  d.c.  lxvi. 
Meaning ;  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  destined  to  seek  out 
nature's  secrets  and  render  perfect  the  Arts,  1666. 

xc.  Medai.. — Help  sent  to  the  Hollanders.  Pallas  is 
seen  beside  an  altar  covering  Holland  with  a  shield  on 
which  are  the  arms  of  France.  The  legend  reads  Religio 
FoEDERUM,  meaning,  Religious  observance  of  treaties.  In 
Exergue :  the  words  ;  Bata  vis  terra,  marique  defensis. 
M.  DC.  LXVI.  Holland  rescued  by  land  and  by  sea,  1 666. 

XCL  Medal. — A  woman  dressed  as  an  American  Indian, 
at  her  feet  a  shield  with  England’s  arms  on  it,  and  leaning 
on  a  buckler  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  The  legend  is : 
COLONIA  FRANCORUM  STABILITA  ;  meaning,  The  french  colo¬ 
ny  established.  In  Exergue:  Angus  ex  Insula  Sancti 
ClIRISTOPHORI  EXTUKBATIS,  M.  DC.  LXVI.  The  English 
chased  from  the  Isle  of  Saint  Christopher  1666. 

Having  commented  so  fully  on  some  of  the  foregoing 
medals  we  find  it  difficult  to  place  any  more  within  out- 
limited  space.  So  far  we  have  given  ninety-one  medals  and 
are  consequently  one  third  of  the  way  through.  Perchance 
there  is  no  more  easy  and  more  instructive  means  of  render¬ 
ing  immortal  the  actions  of  any  great  man,  than  thus  com¬ 
memorating  each  event  and  handing  down  to  posterity  in  . 
the  form  of  medals  the  story,  which  if  merely  confined  to 
books  would  soon  be  lost. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  would  desire  to  make  a  re¬ 
mark.  It  seems  very  strange  that  we  have  so  many  persons 
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of  culture  and  education  in  Canada  who  are  familiar 
with  many  branches  of  antiquarian  knowledge  and  yet 
who  never  attempt  to  impart  it  to  others.  Why  not  give  a 
helpingh  and  to'such  a  magazine  as  the  Antiquarian  and  so  fill 
its  pages  that  instead  of  every  three  months  we  may  see  it 
monthly?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  not  distant  future,  a 
good  number  of  contributors  will  spring  up.  Such  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  stone  requisite  in  the  construction  of  our  grand 
Canadian  Nationality! 


THE  MAPPEMONDE  OF  SEBASTIAN  CABOT. 

HE  library  of  Harvard  College,  in  Gore  Hall,  has 
recently  been  enriched  with  a  photographic  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  large  map  of  the  world  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  in  Paris,  known  as  the  map  of 
Sebastian  Cabot.  This  interesting  memorial  was  discovered 
in  Germany,  about  the  year  1844,  in  the  house  of  a  Bavarian 
curate,  and  through  the  good  offices  of  M.  de  Martius,  was 
in  that  year  purchased  for  the  Paris  Library.  It  is  a  large 
elliptical  mappemonde,  engraved  on  copper,  1  metre  48  cen¬ 
timetres  in  width,  1  metre  1 1  centimetres  in  height.  Along 
each  side  of  the  map — that  is  to  say,  outside  the  circle — is  a 
table  30  centimetres  in  width  ;  the  first,  on  the  left,  inscrib¬ 
ed  at  the  head,  Tabula  Priina,  and  that  on  the  right  Tabula 
Sccunda.  On  these  tables  are  17  legendes,  or  inscriptions  in 
duplicate — that  is  to  say,  in  Spanish  and  in  Latin — printed 
and  pasted  on  the  map.  Each  legend  in  Latin  immediately 
follows  the  Spanish  original  and  bears  the  same  number. 
Besides  these  17  inscriptions  there  are  five  others  in  Spanish 
which  have  no  Latin  excmplairs.  The  ancient  map,  com¬ 
posed,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  in  the  year  1544,  while 
Cabot  was  yet  living  in  Spain,  contains  geographical  deli¬ 
neations  of  discoveries  down  to  about  that  period.  In  re¬ 
presenting  the  northeast  coast  of  our  continent,  Newfound¬ 
land  is  laid  down  as  a  group  of  islands,  and  we  easily  recog- 
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nize  the  River  and  Bay  of  St  Lawrence,  Cape  Breton,  and 
the  Isle  of  St.  John.  The  west  coast  of  America  is  delineat¬ 
ed  as  far  north  as  latitude  35,  California  being  drawn  from 
the  welknown  chart  made  the  pilot  Castillo,  in  1541.  To 
the  north  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  unknown  region  ;  for  no¬ 
body  then  knew  certainly  whether  America  and  Asia  were 
one  continuous  continent,  or  were  divided  by  straits,  and  the 
conjectures  of  geographers  were  at  variance.  But  the  interest 
in  this  map  centres  principally  in  its  inscriptions  ;  and,  though 
the  most  of  these  contain  little  of  value  in  a  geographical  or 
historical  point  of  view,  a  few  of  them  are  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  seventeenth  inscription,  by  turning  it  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  reads  as  follows :  “Sebastian,  Captain  and  Pilot-Major 
of  his  sacred  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Don  Carlos,  the 
fifth  of  this  name  and  the  king  our  Lord,  made  this  figure 
extended  on  a  plane  surface,  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  1544,  having  drawn  it  by  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  with  the  winds,  as  a  sailing  chart,  fol¬ 
lowing  partly  Ptolemy  and  partly  the  modern  discoveries, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  partly  the  discovery  made  by 
his  father  and  himself :  by  it  you  may  sail  as  by  a  sea  chart 
having  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  needle,”  &c.  Then 
follows  a  discussion  relative  to  the  variation  of  the  needle 
which  Sebastian  Cabot  claimed  to  have  noticed.  Here  we 
have  the  declaration  that  the  map  was  made  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  Pilot-Major  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  the 
year  1544  at  which  time  vve  know  he  was  living  in  Spain 
and  held  the  office.  And  this  is  accompanied  by  the  state¬ 
ment,  that,  in  making  the  map,  he  was  guided  by  the  discov¬ 
eries  cf  his  father,  John  Cabot  and  himself.  Inscription  No 
8  reads  thus  This  country  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot 
a  Venetian,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  his  son,  in  year  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  MCCCCXCIV  [1494,]  on  the  24th  June  in  the 
morning,  which  land  they  called  pritna  vista',  and  a  large 
Island  adjacent  to  it  they  named  the  Island  of  St  John  they 
discovered  it  on  the  same  day,”&c. — Science. 
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TWO  ANCIENT  FORTS. 

Ruins  of  Prehistoric  Earthworks  in  the 
Michigan  woods. 

are  two  of  these  forts,  and  an  examina- 
of  the  upper  one,  which  is  situated  on  a 
bank  near  the  river,  and  about  twenty- 
11  vc  feet  above  the  water,  showed  the  enclo¬ 
sure  to  regular  in  form,  round  or  rather  oblong,  the  long¬ 
est  distance  being  north  and  south.  The  works  consist  of  a 
ditch  and  earth  embankment,  which  was  found  to  be  about 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  about 
five  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  top  of  the  em¬ 
bankment,  which  appears  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
height  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  Inside  the  embank¬ 
ment  the  ground  is  level  save  where  trees  grew,  and  there 
have  been  some  large  ones.  There  are  four  entrances  to  this 
enclosure,  one  facing  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  these  entrances  or  gateways  are  about  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  waggon.  Instead  of  the  trench  being 
completed  around  the  entrance,  and  bridging  the  same  it 
terminates  on  each  side  of  the  passage-way,  where  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  appears  not  to  have  been  disturbed.  These 
openings  were  undoubtedly  protected  by  gates.  On  top  of 
the  embankment  was  a  rampart  of  logs  with  a  palisade. 
There  can  scarce  be  any  doubt  of  this,  as  the  remains  of 
charred  wood  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  embankment 
On  the  right  hand  side  of  each  passage-way  leading  out  of 
the  embankment  is  higher  than  in  other  places.  About  eight 
years  ago  the  pine  timber  here  was  cut  off.  By  counting  the 
rings,  or  yearly  growth,  on  a  pine  stump  which  stood  on  the 
embankment,  it  was  found  to  contain  264,  which  together 
with  the  eight  years  since  the  tree  was  cut,  makes  this  work 
at  least  272  years  old— long  before  the  days  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  or  the  first  whites  that  history  records,  which 
was  in  the  year  1641 — 238  years  ago.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
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that  the  date  of  this  work  is  anterior  to  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  upon  the  American  continent,  and  about 
the  day  sof  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  timber  that 
now  stands  within  the  surroundings  has  grown  since  the  erec 
tion  of  this  fortification;  for  the  trees  found  within  this  enclo¬ 
sure  and  those  surrounding  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same 
general  size  and  age.  Within  about  60  rods  overlooking 
this  work,  are  situated  hills  that  rise  perhaps  IOO  feet  above 
the  surroundings,  showing  that  the  builders  of  the  defence 
did  not  expect  artillery  to  be  used  against  it.  The  other 
fort  which  is  larger  of  the  two,  is  situated  three 
miles  further  down  the  river,  and  is  much  more  impressive  in 
appearance.  Like  the  other  this  is  situated  near  the  river 
on  a  slight  eminence,  and  contains  the  same  general  charac¬ 
teristics — four  entrances  at  right  angles — north,  south,  east 
and  west.  Here  the  embankment  in  some  places  is  ten  feet 
high.  The  circumference  in  this  work  is  over  one  hundred 
feet.  As  in  the  other  case,  trees  grew  on  the  embankment, 
and  within  the  enclosure  there  was  one  above  four  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  western  gateway  stands  a 
large  hemlock  tree,  and  the  surroundings  are  covered  with 
a  thick  heavy  growth  of  timber.  One  tree  which  had  been 
cut  down  near  the  edge  of  the  enclosure  was  over  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  by  counting  the  successive  rings  or  circles  of 
wood  was  found  to  be  390  years  old.  Farwell  (Mich.)  Register- 

PROFIT  ON  COINAGE. 
CONSIDERABLE  source  of  profit  to  the  United 
States  goverment  is  the  amount  of  paper  money,  • 
and  coin,  which  is  never  presented  for  redemption 
Much  of  this  is  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of  it  is 
buried  or  hid  in  places  known  to  no  person  alive,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  coin  is  melted  to  make  sterling  silverware. 
Considerable  amount  of  both  paper  money  and  coin  are 
exported,  never  to  return.  Not  long  ago  a  United  States 
bond,  issued  1819,  was  presented  at  the  sub-treasury  in  this 
city.  The  interest  on  it  had  ceased  over  fifty  years.  It  had 
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come  back  from  Europe  through  Baring  Brothers.  The  out¬ 
standing  principal  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
last  year  was  nearly  $2,000,000,000,  chiefly  represented  by 
bonds  and  treasury  notes.  It  would  be,  of  course  impossible 
to  say  how  much  of  this  will  never  be  presented  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  $57, 
665  of  it  was  issued  so  long  ago  that  the  date  is  not  recorded, 
it  appears  in  the  report  as  ‘  old  debt  ”  that  may  safely-  be 
put  down  as  profit.  There  is  an  item  of  $82, 525  of  treasury 
notes  issued  prior  to  1846.  Some  of  them  were  issued  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  will  not  in  all  probability,  ever  be  pres¬ 
ented  for  redemption.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  four 
dollars  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  of  1846  has  never  been 
claimed.  The  last  of  the  fractional  currency  was  issued 
under  the  act  of  June  6,  1864  yet  although  nearly  twenty 
years  have  elapsed  $7,  077,  247  has  not  been  presented  for 
redemption.  Some  of  it  is  still  used  by  banks  and  merchant 
for  transmitting  small  sums  by  mail.  Several  New  York 
banks  have  considerable  sums  of  fractional  currency  which 
they  distributed  for  accommodation  of  their  customers. 

As  to  the  coin  the  government  derives  a  considerable  profit 
from  it.  The  silver  in  1000  silver  dollars  is  on  an  average 
about  $803.75.  The  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  costs  about 
one  and  one  quarter  cents.  The  total  costs  of  1000 
silver  dollars  to  the  goverment  is  therefore  $816.75.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  mint  in  1783  127,  190,  618  silver  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  coined  on  which  the  government  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  profit  of  over  $23,000,000. 

In  the  same  period  $122,  758,  410  was  coined  into  half  dol¬ 
lars.  At  the  same  rate  of  cost  for  coinage  the  government 
profited  $19,  395  769  on  these.  The  total  silver  coinage 
on  the  government  since  1793,  is  $347,  766,  792.  Estimating 
the  profit  on  the  halves  and  quarters  subsidiary  coins  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  dollars,  the  total  profit  received  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  silver  coinage  has  been  about  $64,000,000. 
Jn  the  coinage  of  the  five  cent  nickels  the  goverment  reserved 
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to  itself  the  liberal  profit  of  50  per  cent.  This  gave  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  last  year  a  handsome  revenue  of  over  $100,000 
from  nickels  alone.  The  wide  margin  between  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  the  five  cent  njckel  and  its  face  value  led  to  ex¬ 
treme  counterfeiting.  Several  years  ago  an  assay  was  made 
of  some  of  the  counterfeit'  nickels  and  it  was  discovered, 
that  the  counterfeiters  had  put  into  their  coin  more  valuable 
metal  than  the  government  uses  in  making  the  genuine  coins. 

NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL. 

HE  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  have 
been  held  regularly,  with  an  average  attendance 
and  many  interesting  facts  in  Canadian  history 
have  been  discussed.  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  December,  after  routine  business,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held  over  to  an  adjourned 
meeting,  which  was  duly  held  and  the  election  proceeded 
with,  with  the  following  result : — 

HON.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  F.R.S.C.  President. 

Hon.  Judge  Baby  -  -  -  \st  Vice-President. 

Henry  Mott  -  2nd  Vice-President 

J.  A.  Nutter  ....  Treasurer. 

A.  C.  Lyman  -  Curator. 

Roswell  C.  Lyman  ...  Secretary. 

Editing  Committee: — H.  Mott,  J.  A.  Nutter,  and,  A. 
Larocque. 

EDITORIAL. 

E  regret  to  make  an  appearance  with  another 
apology  to  our  Subscribers  for  a  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  present  number,  but  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  it  has  been  impossible  to  publish  it  earlier; 
rather  than  have  any  further  delay  we  close  with  a  few 
pages  short  off  our  usual  limit,  which  will  be  given  in  our 
next  issue. 
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FLORIO’S  WORLD  OF  WORDS. 

From  a  paper  on  Dictionaries  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding. 

AM  tempted  here  to  notice  John  Florio’s  “World 
of  Words,”  a  copy  of  which  dated  1 594,  has  by 
some  chance  found  its  way  into  my  collection. 
Although  this  was  intended,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  be  simply  an  Italian-English  Dictionary,  it 
has  acquired  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  English  speech. 
It  is  often  quoted  as  being  a  rather  full  repertory  of  the 
English  of  the  Shakspeare  period.  “  For'  English  gentle- 
menne,”  Florio  himself  says  in  his  Preface,  “methinks  it  must 
needes  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  see  so  rich  a  toong  [as  the 
Italian]  outvide  by  their  mother-speech,  as  by  the  manie- 
folde  Englishes  of  manie  wordes  in  this  is  manifeste.”  (In 
1657,  a  nephew  of  Milton’s,  Edward  Phillips,  published  a 
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“  General  English  Dictionary,”  under  the  title  of  “  A  New 
World  of  Words,”  with  direct  allusion  probably  to  Florio’s 
book.)  When  the  volume  now  before  us  was  “  imprinted 
at  London  by  Arnold  Hatfield,”  and  offered  for  sale  by 
Edward  Blunt,  "at  his  shop  over  against  the  great  north  dore 
of  Paules  Church,”  Florio  himself,  doubtless,  might  still  often 
be  seen  exploring  the  contents  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  shelves.  The 
"World  of  Words”  was  dedicated  by  the  compiler  to  “Roger, 
Earle  of  Rutland,  Henrie,  Earle  of  Southamton,  and  Lucie, 
Countesse  of  Bedford.”  The  reason  why  he  named  three  pa¬ 
trons,  and  in  this  order,  is,  that  he  likens  his  book  to  a 
“bouncing  boie”  of  his  own,  who  now,  “  after  some  strength 
gathered  to  bring  it  abroad,”  requires,  “  as  the  manner  of  the 
countrie  is”  that  there  should  be  two  male  witnesses  and  one 
female  to  his  “entrie  into  Christendom.”  He  therefore  en¬ 
treats  the  three  personages  named,  as  sponsors  to  the  “young 
springall;"  to  take  him  under  their  protection  and  “avowe  him 
theirs.”  Henrie,  Earle  of  Southamton,  by  whose  “paie  and 
patronage”  in  particular,  Florio  here  frankly  says  he  has  lived 
some  years  and  “to  whom  he  owes  and  vows  the  yeares  he 
has  to  live,"  was  the  well-known  friend  of  Shakspeare.  In 
Southamton’s  circle,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  joking  w'ent  on  at 
the  expense  of  “resolute  John  Florio,”  as  he  styled  himself ; 
and  quiet  a  little  feud  seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
him  and  the  great  dramatist.  In  1591,  in  a  work  entitled 
“Second  Fruits,”  Florio  had  ventured  the  remark  that  “the 
plays  that  they  play  in  England  are  neither  right  comedies 
nor  right  tragedies,  but  representations  of  Histories  without 
decorum.”  As  being  certainly  a  glance  at  himself,  Shak- 
speare  remembered  this  observation  of  Florio’s;  and  in  1597, 
when  “Love’s  Labour's  Lost"  appeared  Florio  was  imme¬ 
diately  recognized  in  Holofernes — Florio,  of  course,  grotes¬ 
quely  overdrawn.  In  the  Preface  to  the  reader,  in  this  very- 
book,  the  “world  of  words,”  we  have  Florio  endeavouring  to 
retort  by  recalling  the  fact  that  aforetime  Aristophanes 
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brought  Socrates  on  the  stage,  without  doing  Socrates 
any  harm;  but  quite  the  contrary.  “Let  Aristophanes  and 
his  comedians,”  Florio  says,  “make  plaies  and  scowre  their 
mouthes  on  Socrates;  those  very  mouthes  they  make  to  vilifie, 
shall  be  meanes  to  amplifie  his  virtue.”  In  “Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,”  an  absurd  sonnet  is  attributed  to  Holofernes.  There  is 
probably  special  point  in  this.  We  deduce  from  the  preface 
here  before  us,  that  Florio  did  indulge  in  a  sonnet  some¬ 
times;  and  that  on  account  of  one  he  had,  to  his  great  dis¬ 
pleasure,  been  styled  by  Shakspeare  a  “  rymer,”  “  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  more  skill  in  good  poetrie  than  my  slie 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  in  good  manners  and  humanitie.” 
Once  more ;  we  may  observe  in  “Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  after 
Holofernes  has  recited  his  sonnet,  Nathaniel  exclaims  “A 
rare  talent!” — On  which,  Dull,  in  an  aside,  remarks  “  If  talent 
be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws  [curries  favour  with]  him  with 
a  talent.”  Here  Florio  is  perhaps  twitted  with  a  slip  in  the 
“World  of  Words”  where  he  interprets  “artiglie”  as  “talents” 
claws,  or  pounces  of  birdes  or  hawkes,”  spelling  “  talons  ” 
thus. 

Some  time  after  King  James  I.  came  down  from  Scotland, 
John  Florio  was  appointed  tutor  in  Italian  to  Prince  Henry; 
and  in  16 11  he  issued  a  third  edition  of  his  dictionary,  in 
which  the  dedication  to  Southamton  and  the  rest  is  with¬ 
drawn  ;  and  one  appears  “  To  the  Imperial  Majestie  of  the 
highest  born  princess,  Anne  of  Denmark,  crowned  Queene 
of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland.”  Strange  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  works  of  this  very  Florio,  namely  his 
translation  of  Montaigne’s  Essays,  that  is  now  preserved  as  a 
precious  relic  in  the  British  Museum,  as  being  the  only 
volume  in  existence  known  to  have  been  once  the  property 
of  Shakspeare,  and  containing  one  of  the  very  few  of  his 
undoubted  autographs. 

A  few  curiosities  in  English,  culled  from  Florio,  may  now 
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be  given.  For  example  :  we  have  “  penteis”  for  “  eaves  of  a 
house  or  baie  window,”  or  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house;” 
commonly  now,  by  a  misconception,  spelt  “pent  house;’’ 
properly  an  appendicium,  an  annexe  or  lean-to.  A  “  repast 
between  dinner  and  supper  ”  is  a  “  nuncheon  or  bever  or  an- 
dersmeate,”  nuncheon  being,  as  has  recently  been  explained 
noon-shenk;  a  noon-drink  poured  out  from  a  vessel  furnished 
with  a  “shank”  or  spout.  (Luncheon  is  quite  a  different 
word,  referring  to  eating  only,  taking  a  lump  or  lunch  of 
bread,  etc.,  to  stay  hunger:  compare  hump  and  hunch.) 
Ander  is  undern,  an  Anglo-Saxon  expression  for  morning. 
“A  pudding  or  haggas  ”  is  spoken  of  as  “a  sorte  of  daintie 
meate,”  where  “pudding”  means  an  intestine.  “Wrangl¬ 
ing  is  explained  “  to  dodge  or  chaff  aloud  that  all  may  hear.’’ 
An  expletive  of  “  theefe"  is  a  “hooker.”  “  Doll  "  is  a  term  not 
met  with;  neither  does  it  appear  in  Shakspeare,  I  believe,  in 
the  modern  sense;  but  we  have,  instead,  “  a  little  pretie 
childes  baby  or  puppet”  A  “zany”  is  “  a  sillie  John  [zan 
is  John],  a  gull  or  noddie,  a  vice  clowne,  foole,  or  simple 
fellowe  in  a  plaie  or  comedie.”  (Dabuda,  in  Italian,  was, 
we  are  told  by  Florio,  the  name  of  “  a  famous  foole  ”  quoted 
as  wee  alledge  Will  Sommer  in  jestes” — prior,  that  is,  to  the 
era  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller.)  A  “  boate  such  as  the  Indians 
use,  made  of  one  piece,”  is  a  “  canoa;”  and  a  “rangifero,” 
that  is  to  say,  a  reindeer,  is  “a  beast  in  Lapland  as  big  as  a 
moyle  [mule],  in  colour  like  an  asse,  horned  like  a  stagge, 
which  they  use  instead  of  horses  to  draw  their  chariots,  and 
are  woonderful  swift  in  going,  for  in  a  day  and  a  night  they 
will  go  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.”  The  “  battata  ”  is  “a 
kind  of  fruite  growing  in  India,”  meaning  what  we  call  the 
sweet  potato  (batatas  edulis),  from  which  has  come  the  pre¬ 
vailing  name  of  the  common  potato  (solanum  tuberosum),  qui¬ 
te  a  different  kind  of  plant.  Another  esculent  mentioned  is 
“a  marine  fruite  called  sea  cowcomber  or  turkie-pompion.” 
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“Mandragora”  is  a  drug  of  “  a  very  cold  temperature,”  and 
therefore  “used  to  cast  menne  into  deepe  sleepes  when  they 
have  to  be  cut  by  surgeans,  and  for  many  other  purposes  in 
phisick.”  Other  curious  information  in  Natural  History  and 
Physiology  is  given.  There  is  a  tree  in  Arabia  called  rasin 
“  whereof  there  is  but  one  founde  (at  a  time),  and  upon  it 
the  phoenix  sits.”  (The  story  was  that  the  phoenix  lived  a 
thousand  years  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  built  its  nest, 
which  took  fire  and  consumed  the  bird,  leaving  ashes,  how¬ 
ever,  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh'bird;  and  so  on.)  A  ser¬ 
pent,  called  magiriano,  is  “saide  to  grow  out  of  a  dead  man- 
nes  back  or  chine  bone.”  The  lungs  are  not  only  the  “lights” 
of  any  creature,  but  they  are  “  the  guts  ( *>.,  the  tubes  or 
ducts)  whereby  every  creature  drawes  breath.”  It  is  curious 
that  this  word  in  the  singular,  as  in  catgut,  Gut  of  Canso 
gut  for  an  open  water  passage  through  a  marsh,  is  passable ; 
while  in  the  plural  a  substitute  has  to  be  employed.  There 
is  in  Florio  much  straightforward  English.  His  book  was 
expected  to  be  consulted  by  the  highest  personages.  It 
was  dedicated,  as  we  have  seen,  first  to  Lucie,  Countesse  of 
Bedford,  for  one;  and  afterwards  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen 
of  James  I.  We  may  gather  from  this,  as  from  other 
quarters,  that  the  ladies  of  Florio’s  days  were  not  squeamish. 
As  a  sample  of  the  copiousness  of  English  speech,  take  the 
different  shades  of  meaning  for  ragione,  reason:  “Right,  due, 
knowledge,  wit,  wisedome,  discourse,  discretion,  judgement, 
advise,  purpose,  counsell,  case,  respect,  consideration,  avise- 
ment,  regard,  the  case,  the  matter,  the  state,  the  meanes, 
the  waye,  the  fashion,  the  forme,  the  proportion,  the  kinde, 
the  sise,  the  sort,  a  rule,  the  trade,  the  feate,  the  manner  and 
sorte,  a  minde,  a  counsell,  a  persuasion,  a  cause,  an  account, 
a  reckoninge,  busines,  quantitie,  value:  also,  justice,  doome, 
or  place  of  justice  and  lawe.” 
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LIEUT.  DIEDER1CK  BREHM. 

Communicated  by  (i.  D.  Scull,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  Eng. 

“Honest  Brehm,”  as  he  is  called  in  the  MS.  letters  of 
Captain  Francis  Hutcheson  to  General  Haldimand,  then  in 
England,  was  Diederick  Brehm,  an  officer  of  engineers  of 
German  extraction,  who  in  1762  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Etherington’s  Company  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
American  Regiment.  It  is  probable  he  came  to  America 
at  the  same  time  with  Col.  Frederick  Haldimand  and  Col, 
Henry  Bouauet.  He  was  with  Col.  Haldimand  at  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga.  Col.  James  Montresor  mentions 
in  his  Journal,  April  3,  1759,  “General  Amherst  showed 
me  Lieut.  Brehm’s  plan  of  Ticonderoga  and  environs,  &c.’’ 
After  the  capitulation  of  the  fort  he  writes  to  Col.  Bouquet, 
December  9,  1759,  that  “since  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  1 
am  left  to  repair  it  again,  which  was  very  much  damaged  by 
the  Ennemy,  in  blowing  up  one  Bastion  intirely  in  which 
they  had  their  Powder  Magazine  and  two  more  which  were 
casemated  with  Logges,  they  burnt  by  combustibel  stoffs 
and  Powder,  also  three  fourth  of  their  Barraks  before  we  could 
extinguish  the  Flames:  the  Flanks  in  which  they  had  Sally¬ 
ports  were  wholly  ruined.  The  Fort  is  a  verry  triffling  small 
oblong  with  four  Bastions,  the  Parapets  thin,  it  has  2  Rave¬ 
lins  of  stone  (verry  good  ones  if  they  were  bigger)  before  the 
most  exposed  sides;  it  is  situated  upon  a  Ridge  of  Roks, 
about  300  yards  from  the  point,  in  the  midst  of  a  low  nek  of 
Land  form'd  by  Lacke  Champlain  and  the  River  by  which 
I.acke  George  emptys  itself  into  Lacke  Champlain;  the  Fort 
Kan’t  be  inlarged  for  narrowness  of  the  Roks;  at  the  outmost 
point  of  Rokes  were  the  Lacke  is  but  5  or  600  yards  wide, 
is  a  Stone  Redout  in  the  form  of  an  Bastion  hous,  point  is 
towards  the  Fort,  which  the  French  had  to  secure  theyr  retreat 
with  Battoos  as  the  Lacke  a  little  below  is  a  mill  wide.” 
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In  1763  Lieut  Brehm  was  with  Col  Henry  Gladwin  in  Fort 
Detroit,  when  it  was  closely  invested  by  the  celebrated  In¬ 
dian  chief  Pontiac.  The  garrison  was  very  short  of  provi- 
sionsuntil  relieved  by  Lieut.  John  Montresor,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  in  introducing  a  supply  into  the  fort  on  the  third  of 
October  (1763). 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  army  in  1763,  and  Lieut. 
Brehm  despairing  of  the  future,  as  to  his  chances  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  his  regiment,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  ex¬ 
change  his  full  pay  for  half  pay,  asking  for  the  exchange 
the  difference  of  £ 220 ,  because  he  thinks  “he  could  live  hap¬ 
pier  in  some  parts  of  the  Jersies,  with  a  small  interest  of  the 
difference  between  full  and  half  pay,  added  to  the  half  pay, 
than  to  remain  full  pay  Lieutenant  without  hopes  of  prefer¬ 
ment  and  in  a  Frontier  Fort  for  life.  It  putts  me  in  mind 
of  Siberia  and  therefore  it  seems  harder,  as  I  am  shure  not 
being  any  more  a  Russian  subj'ect.”  Col.  Bouquet  seems  to 
have  been  annoyed  and  reluctant  to  part  with  such  a  good 
officer  from  his  regiment,  and  perhaps  showed  it  in  his  let¬ 
ters  for  henceforth  Brehm’s  letters  are  formal  and  less  cor¬ 
dial  than  at  first.  Under  date  of  November  13th,  1764,  from 
Detroit  he  writes:  “  I  take  once  more  the  Liberty  of  begging 
your  favour  in  allowing  me  to  go  out  of  the  Regiment  upon 
full  pay,  as  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  remove  that  diffi¬ 
culty  you  was  kindly  pleased  to  mention  in  answer  to  my 
first  letter  that  of  the  service  loosing  a  good  officer.  I  have 
got  Lieut.  John  Hay,  now  Fort  Major  hier,  he  is  a  better 
officer  and  willing  to  serve  upon  half  pay  instead  of  me  in 

the  Regiment . ”  His  name  disappears  from  the  Royal 

Americans  and  nothing  further  can  be  ascertained  about  him 
until  he  re-appears  as  Captain  Brehm  in  a  postscript  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Lord  Percy  at  Boston  to  General  Haldimand  in 
England  (December  14,  1775).  “I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  make  my  best  compliments  to  Captain  Brehm  and 
tell  him  the  Engineers  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
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his  works  in  the  least  which  had  been  found  remarkably  use¬ 
ful.”  He  accompanied  Gen.  Haldimand  to  England  in  1775 
and  was  soon  after  his  arrival  sent  to  Germany  on  some 
recruiting  service.  When  Gen.  Haldimand  was  appointed 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  Captain  Brehm  returned  with 
him  in  the  summer  of  1778  and  was  made  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  in  Oct.  6,  1778,  he  was  stationed  at  DeLorm’s 
house  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence  near  the  rapids,  directing 
the  erection  of  a  post  there.  In  1779  he  was  ordered  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  and  observation  of  the  far  western  posts, 
•‘by  the  route  of  Lachine  and  Detroit,”  and  visited  Niagara, 
&c.  From  1780  to  1785  Capt.  Brehm  was  the  Barrack  Mas¬ 
ter  General  for  the  department  of  Quebec. 

Lieut.  Brehm' s  Report  to  his  Excellency  General  Amherst  of  a 
scout  going  from  Montreal  by  La  Gallettc — round  part  of 
the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara ,  from  thence 
round  the  South  Shore  of  Erie  to  Detroit ,  up  Lake  St  Claire 
and  part  of  Lake  Huron ,  returning  by  land  to  Fort  Pitt. 

—  1761  — 

In  going  from  Montreal  up  the  St  Lawrence  river,  Mr. 
Davis  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  had  a  sketch  of  said  River 
which  he  will  deliver  to  your  Excellency,  if  the  difficulty 
occasioned  by  so  many  Islands  where  he  seemed  some 
times  to  be  lost,  would  allow  him  to  bring  it  together.  Ma¬ 
jor  Rogers  in  making  all  possible  speed  in  going  around 
Lake  Ontario,  very  often  was  obliged  to  take  Nights  for  it. 
Th'e  wind  and  Surf  not  being  so  high  as  in  the  day  time,  so 
that  I  could  not  correct  much  of  the  plan  given  to  me  as  by 
the  mistake  of  the  guide  we  went  wrong.  Our  arrows  were 
corrected  by  the  Plan — and  got  to  right  again  as  likewise 
fixing  our  course  at  night  by  the  plan,  we  came  very  near 
the  place  intended  which  shows  that  the  Plan  is  good  in  the 
main,  better  than  I  could  have  made,  my  watch  being  out 
of  order  and  without  a  Log  line.  The  rivers  in  said  Plan 
are  marked  too  large  for  the  scale  appearing  like  Harbours ' 
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for  vessels  instead  of  that,  them  that  I  saw  are  but  small 
the  entry  shut  up  by  the  surf,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereaf¬ 
ter  in  Lake  Erie.  Some  little  coves  are  left  out  and  the  shore 
drawn  smooth  which  in  plans  of  a  small  scale  must  be  the 
case.  I  have  made  the  said  Lake  upon  the  same  scale  with 
Lake  Erie  by  enlarging  the  French  plan  in  proportion  and 
corrected  the  shore  in  particular  about  Toronto. 

The  land  along  the  Cove  or  Bay  des  Cove  is  high  &  rocky 
in  which  bay  we  went  by  a  mistake  in  the  night  from  Fron- 
tenac  &  arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  farther  point  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula  forming  said  Bay.  We  coasted  the  Peninsula  and 
arrived  at  the  point  du  Detour  where  we  lay  one  day,  the 
wind  being  high.  The  land  along  it  is  but  low  and  of  slate 
stone  kind,  and  not  very  safe  for  boats  to  land  in  a  strong 
southerly  wind.  The  surf  in  the  lower  parts,  washes  over 
the  shore,  and  drowns  the  lands. 

Next  evening  we  left  said  point  and  took  the  course  from 
the  plan  for  Presque  Isle  de  Quinte  which  peninsula  is  low 
and  moist,  drowned  except  the  point  which  is  rocky,  for  a 
good  many  miles.  As  far  as  I  could  see  were  mountains  be¬ 
hind  the  shore.  We  went  far  from  shore  so  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fair  wind  &  lay  in  the  river  Ganorasky. 
From  Ganorasky  we  went  to  River  au  Saumon,  &  from  there 
we  went  along  high  &  steep  clay  banks  round  the  peninsula 
of  Toronto  which  is  likewise  low  and  the  neck  of  it  very  nar¬ 
row.  The  Indians  and  French  carrying  their  canoes  over 
the  neck  to  save  the  way  around  it,  and  we  landed  at  Toron¬ 
to  where  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  stockade  fort  about  50  yards 
square  which  the  French  burnt  after  Niagara  was  taken. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  built  upon  request  of  the  Indians  who 
used  to  hunt  at  some  points  and  the  river  about  it,  and  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Ontario  and  Huron,  to  bring  their  furs  and 
skins  to  market,  where  they  found  all  sorts  of  Commodity  in 
exchange  without  going  any  further.  The  soil  seems  very 
good  and  rich  but  rather  hilly.  The  river  Toronto  is  about 
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35  yards  wide,  though  narrow  at  the  mouths  and  I  was  told 
it  was  but  1  5  miles  navigable,  whenever  rafts  and  falls  inter¬ 
rupt  the  navigation. 

We  saw  from  there  the  other  shore  towards  Niagara  therefore 
concluded  the  distance  not  so  far  as  marked  in  the  plan  but 
by  the  time  of  passing  it  across  and  the  high  land  towards 
Lake  Erie  makes  me  believe  it  to  be  very  little  narrower  than 
the  plan  shows.  The  next  day  we  intended  by  a  favourable 
wind  to  go  over  to  Niagara,  but  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  our  departure  the  wind  turned  entirely  and  drove  us 
to  the  leaward  in  the  night.  We  made  shore  but  could  not 
tell  where  we  were  and  after  coasting  near  2  hours  we  landed 
and  lay  by,  about  Miller  above  Niagara,  where  we  arrived 
next  day.  It  would  be  one  of  the  best  forts  if  the  Enemy 
could  be  obliged  only  to  attack  it  from  the  point  of  land 
where  it  is  built  upon. 

The  Narrows  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Erie  is  wide 
between  5  and  80O  yards  ;  and  navigable  for  9  miles  with 
boats ;  from  thence  the  carrying  place  to  Lake  Erie  is  about 
9  miles  more.  The  course  I  have  put  down  by  guess  I  could 
not  sound  the  depth  of  the  Rifts  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Erie  for  want  of  a  grapling  but  was  told  by  Captain  Clapham* 
to  be  six  feet.  In  the  sketches  of  Lake  Erie  I  have  kept,  all 
what  1  could  see  from  a  distance  or  had  by  Intelligence. 
The  Island  except  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  has  a  good 
gravelly  beach  along  banks  consisting  in  Strata  of  Slate  stone 
blue  clay  and  yellow  soil,  same  points  mixed  with  gravel 
from  6  to  20  and  more  feet  high  except  those  parts  marked 
in  the  sketch — Rocky — where  the  boats  cannot  ascend. 
From  the  river  Huron  the  banks  are  distant  from  the  beach, 
some  parts  half  a  mile  and  some  above  a  mile  between  them 
is  drowned  land  full  of  small  cane  grass  and  swamps  which 
continues  till  about  Cedar  Point  from  which  some  places  are 

*  No  doubt  Capt.  William  Clapham,  of  Fort  Pitt,  who  was,  several  years  after¬ 
wards  murdered  by  three  Indians. 
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without  a  beach  :  Bulrushes  extending  sometimes  a  mile 
arad  more  from  the  shore  and  mostly  continue  the  narrows 
near  the  fort.  The  rocky  part  of  the  Lake  is  very  shallow 
though  it  is  high  water:  the  Inhabitants  of  Detroit  have 
remarked  that  the  water  in  Lake  Erie  and  the  narrow,  rises 
and  falls  every  Eight  or  nine  years. 

The  beach  from  Presque  Island  to  Sandusky  is  full  of  all 
sorts  of  petrifactions,  drawn  out  of  the  Lake,  as  likewise  from 
dust,  both  is  also  found  in  Lake  Huron.  So  far  as  we  went 
the  depth  of  water  along  said  distance  is  from  5  to  IO  feet. 
Sandusky  Lake  has  entry  above  y2  mile  wide  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  10  feet  deep,  which  alters  by  high  northerly  winds  as 
likewise  the  mouth  of  all  the  rivers,  some  of  them  are  shut 
up  until  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  supplyed  to  wash 
the  Beach  and  Bars  from  the  mouth  again.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  Sandusky  lake  was  froze  and  and  full  of  ice  the 
19th  of  November  so  that  I  could  not  go  around  it,  but  only 
guess  the  form  by  sight.  Several  Islands  appeared  to  me  in 
it  but  as  the  same  appeared  afterwards  in  Lake  Erie  by 
some  high  places  being  full  of  trees  in  and  along  the  edges 
of  drowned  lands  and  swamps  1  therefore  left  it  to  a  better 
opportunity. 

I  did  not  name  any  rivers  neither  islands  as  it  would  only 
occasion  misunderstanding  for  the  future  being  known  by 
the  French  or  Canadians  and  certainly  named  therefore  by 
them  till  their  names  given  by  Indians  or  Canadians  can  be 
known. 

The  2  1st-  of  November  Bay  de  Nanquise  was  frozen  and 
full  of  ice,  so  I  could  not  go  around  to  see  the  river  de  Mie. 
All  the  low  and  drowned  lands  are  marked  in  the  Sketch 
with  yellow  and  limited  with  black  steps  or  points.  The 
river  from  Presq'  isle  to  Sandusky  winds  with  frequent  turns: 
in  a  rich  black  soil  full  of  vines,  apples,  Hawthornes  and 
other  fruit  bearing  shrubs.  But  those  at  the  upper  head  some 
are  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  Rushes,  and  therefore  as 
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Leckays  (?).  The  difficulty  is  of  getting  the  distance  of  the 
points  or  it  would  be  easy  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the 
same.  In  the  winter  all  swamps  being  frozen  &c  they  are 
narrow  at  the  entrance  but  wide  a  little  higher.  The  water 
at  that  time  looked  brown  in  comparison  with  the  Lake. 
The  river  at  Sayen  is  the  bigest  being  80  or  90  yards  wide 
and  12  feet  deep.  Nine  miles  up  the  river  the  French  had 
a  Store  House  there  where  they  landed  and  to  Fort  du  Quesne 
or  Fort  Pitt.  I  was  told  it  was  navigable  with  canoes  for 
150  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
at  the  South  side  from  Presqu’  isle  to  the  river  a  Sayon  turn 
Easterly,  and  from  the  river  a  Sayon  to  Sandusky  they  in¬ 
cline  westerly.  By  river  de  portage  they  carry  thier  canoes 
and  good  over  into  Lake  Sandusky  to  avoid  going  round  the 
peninsula  in  to  the  Mouth  of  the  lake.  Coming  from  Detroit 
the  carrying  place  is  1  y  miles  into  a  pond  which  empties 
itself  into  Sandusky.  By  the  river  de  Mie  they  have  a  Com¬ 
munication  to  the  Issllons  (sic)  Settlements  it  is  navigable 
for  Canoes  126  miles  to  the  fort  au  Mie,  but  in  the  summer 
full  of  Rafts.  I  was  told  that  there  were  warm  mineral 
Springs  as  likewise  Salt  Springs  near  it;  the  river  which 
carry’s  Produce.  Lime  stone  for  building,  and  lime  &  clay 
for  bricks  are  near  and  about  the  Fort.  River  Rushes  has  a 
salt  spring  about  20  miles  up  the  River  and  15  miles  from 
the  Fort  by  Land,  where  the  Inhabitants  make  some  Salt, 
but  as  they  have  no  Pans  for  the  purpose,  it  is  therefore  Ex¬ 
pensive  &  one  Man  can  but  make  in  8  Days  1  y.  Bushels 
of  Salt  which  is  boiled  in  5  Kettles  containing  5  gallons  each. 
I  tasted  the  water  but  it  seemed  not  to  be  very  rich.  The 
quantity  of  salt  it  contains  might  easily  have  been  known 
by  a  salt  mine  water  proof.  The  settlements  of  Detroit  be¬ 
gin  w  here  the  rushes  and  swamps  are  along  the  narrows  and 
above  before  mentioned  river  and  extend  at  the  west  Side 
for  about  1 2  miles.  The  fort  lays  3  miles  above  the  said 
River  made  of  Stockades  about  a  year  ago,  12  and  14  feet 
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high,  behind  which  is  a  bank  of  Scaffoldings  about  6  feet 
high  which  for  want  of  Planks  is  not  finished,  wanting  7200 
feet  of  2  inch  planks  to  compleat  them.  It  contains  about 
90  houses.  Some  of  them  are  not  inhabited.  The  com¬ 
manding  officers  house  is  out  of  repair,  and  a  building  called 
by  the  French  Le  Magazin,  is  not  finished  being  intended 
for  2  Stories  high  and  when  compleated  would  contain  all 
the  officers  at  present  in  Detroit.  Below  the  Fort  are  1 5 
houses  and  above  it  68  and  at  the  opposite  shore  58  more 
besides  there  Indian  villages,  In  the  whole  221  wooden  houses 
some  of  them  are  very  small  and  ill  finished.  The  settle¬ 
ment  seems  very  little  improved  in  60  years,  the  time  I  was 
told  it  first  began. 

At  the  west  shore  of  Lake  S‘  Clair  are  three  rivers,  by  in¬ 
telligence,  which  in  going  up  no  time  could  be  spared  to  find 
them  by  coasting  along  the  Shore,  and  in  returning  the  Lake 
was  froze  over  so  that  I  could  not  see  a  Salt  Spring,  which 
by  accounts  is  better  than  the  above  mentioned. 

The  soil  at  Detroit  is  extremely  good  producing  White 
Indian  Corn,  good  grass  and  all  sorts  of  garden  stuff  and 
fruit,  like  apples,  pears,  peaches  &c.  They  have  vines  from 
France  which  grow  extremely  well.  The  trees  along  Lake 
Erie  are  Chesnuts,  black  and  other  walnuts,  Hickory,  ash 
and  Maple,  and  past  Sandusky  Locust  and  large  Sassa¬ 
fras  all  mixed  with  oak  of  different  kinds.  The  Narrows 
opposite  the  Fort  are  about  900  yards  wide  and  the  Shal¬ 
lowest  12  ft.  of  Water  being  opposite  the  great  Island.  If  it 
once  requires  a  Fort  to  prevent  or  stop  the  incroaching  of  a 
powerful  Enemy  the  best  situation  would  be  at  the  East 
Shore,  a  place  where  the  Indians  have  buried  their  dead, 
which  situation  commands  the  ground  about  it  for  a  mile  & 
a  half,  &  the  land  high  so  as  to  bury  the  works.  Lake  S‘ 
Clair,  the  upper  end  of  it,  is  drowned  land  or  Islands  of  rush 
and  canes  in  swamps.  Some  bunches  of  Trees  are  in  those 
swamps  which  appear  from  a  distance  like  Islands  above 
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mentioned.  By  taking  my  bearings  to  them  and  by  ap¬ 
proaching  found  difficult  to  find  a  channel  to  a  fixed  object, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  intended  line  and  bearing  and  only 
guess  it  which  wants  greatly  to  be  corrected.  Ill  my  return 
went  the  Eastermost  channel  in  order  to  return  by  the  shore 
but  found  it  losing  itself  in  the  Rushes  and  froze,  which  ob¬ 
liged  me  to  return  back  a  larger  channel.  The  Narrows  be¬ 
tween  Lake  S‘  Clair  and  Huron  are  about  700  yards  wide 
and  the  Shallowest  being  among  the  rushes  is  3 1  feet  deep. 
The  stream  is  gentle  and  the  banks  increased  to  where  Lake 
Huron  begins  there  the  channel  is  narrow  and  the  Stream 
Swift  but  deep.  Four  small  creeks  run  into  the  Narrows  at 
the  west  shore  and  3  at  the  East  which  I  have  not  named  as 
the  guide  differed  in  the  names.  Except  that  they  agreed 
with  that  river  called  De  Pine,  for  the  number  of  white  Pyn 
Trees  that  stand  about  it.  The  Inhabitants  of  Detroit  had 
a  Sawmill  at  said  creek  and  got  all  their  boards  and  Pyn 
Timber  from  it  The  Pyn  trees  continue  so  far  as  we  went 
up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  mixed  with  oak  shrubs, 
higher  up  it  began  to  mix  with  Hemlock,  maple,  cedar,  pop¬ 
lar,  Beech  &  Swamp  ash.  The  shore  begins  to  be  shallow 
and  full  of  Rocks  about  5  miles  below  the  Rock  marked  in 
Sketch,  the  Land  very  low  and  swampy  and  a  few  places  to 
land  with  boats  for  want  of  a  Beach.  No  river  could  be 
discovered  but  the  water  looks  brown  along  the  shore,  like 
in  Lake  Erie  by  approaching  a  river.  Perhaps  the  snow 
and  ice  Sboles  prevented  the  Discovery  of  Rivers  as  the  boats 
could  not  go  near  the  Shore.  Returning  from  Detroit  by 
land  round  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Erie  I  found  a  Difference 
in  the  names  for  the  rivers  by  a  guide,  from  what  Mr  Gam- 
ling  who  went  along  with  me  in  going  up  had  told  me.  I 
therefore  name  them  the  same  as  an  Inhabitant  who  had 
been  often  times  that  way.  The  cold  not  being  sufficient  to 
make  the  swamp  bear  us,  obliged  the  guides  to  bring  us 
sometimes  over  the  Ice  of  the  coves  in  the  Lakes  and  some- 
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times  far  from  the  Lake,  so  that  nothing  could  be  corrected. 
Coming  to  River  de  Portage  we  corrected  it  and  went  along 
the  carrying  place.  Crossed  Lake  Sandusky  over  Ice,  which 
appeared  to  me  very  different  from  what  I  saw  before.  I 
took  all  the  bearings  of  the  road  from  the  lake  Sandusky  to 
Fort  Pitt  but  as  my  watch  was  out  of  order  and  sometime 
the  sun  not  to  be  seen,  besides  the  winding  up  &  down  hills, 
I  could  not  think  to  fix  Fort  Pitt  by  so  light  an  observance. 
But  if  once,  the  Principal  place  were  fixed  by  Latitude  and 
Longitude  it  would  answer  very  well  to  lay  down  the  Road. 
The  land  is  level  from  Sandusky  to  Mohcons  (a  small  Indian 
village  of  8  cabbins)  from  where  it  begins  to  be  Hilly  &  in¬ 
creases  to  high  and  rocky  mountains  to  the  Forks  of  Beaver 
Creek.  From  there  to  Fort  Pitt  are  several  deep  gully’s, 
the  Trees  are  generally  like  them  all  along  Lake  Erie,  and 
promising  a  very  fertile  soil,  full  of  runs,  brooks,  &  creeks. 

The  beginning  of  the  lands  from  Sandusky  is  so  level  that 
the  water  is  stopped.  On  it  are  occasion, il  Swamps  &  mea¬ 
dows  clear  from  trees  for  6  or  more  miles,  besides  some  smal¬ 
ler.  The  soil  which  I  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  River  is  on 
the  Top  black  and  the  bottom  of  the  brooks  are  full  of  gra¬ 
vel  and  Stones.  About  12  miles  from  Sandusky  we  crossed 
a  brook  the  4lh  of  January  15  yards  wide  &  2^  feet  deep, 
which  was  not  froze  though  the  weather  was  very  cold. 
The  snow  all  along  the  banks  was  melted  and  no  Ice.  I 
wa;  told  it  never  freezes  in  the  severest  winters.  In  wading 
the  water  did  not  seem  so  cold,  like  other  brooks,  and  creeks. 
If  I  had  a  thermometer  that  time,  the  degree  of  warmth 
could  have  been  known,  and  without  doubt  the  Spring  must 
be  warm.  I  was  told  that  the  banks  of  Beaver  Creek  which 
MT  Evens  mentions  in  his  map  to  have  a  salt  spring  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  canoes  to  said  springs.  If  the  mine  could  be  found 
or  else  proper  pains  employed,  it  might  produce  the  Salt 
cheaper  for  the  use  of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  back  settlements, 
then  the  great  land  carriage  will  bring  it  from  Pennsylvania 
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or  Maryland.  In  going  from  Presq’  Isle  to  Fort  Pitt  the 
3d  of  October  Major  Rogers  went  in  a  small  Birch  Canoe 
down  the  river  from  Le  Boeuf.  The  water  was  so  low  at 
that  time  that  we  very  often  were  obliged  to  step  out  and 
lift  it  over  the  shoals  and  trees  fallen  into  the  Stream.  I 
took  a  sketch  of  said  River,  which  runs  very  winding.  Made 
it  out  at  Presq’  Isle  and  left  it  with  Colonel  Bouquet  to  be 
corrected  by  Mr  Basset*  who  was  to  go  down  said  River. 

D.  Brehm 

February  the  23rd — 1761 —  Lieut  first  Battalion 

Royal  American  Regiment. 


THE  OLD  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS, 
QUEBEC. 


HT  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  origin  and 
vicissitudes  of  our  Legislative  Halls  at  Quebec : 
the  following  data  were  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  Album  des  Families  and  from  Hawkins'  Pic¬ 


ture  of  Quebec. 

The  capital  of  Canada  had  existed  from  160S  to  1791  — 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  without  a  parliament. 
Our  constitutional  act  dates  from  1 79 1  .that  year  England  gave 
Canada  representative  institutions.  For  a  parliament  to 
meet,  a  locale  was  indispensable.  None  seemed  so  appro¬ 
priate,  as  the  extensive  structure,  known  as  the  R.  C.  Bishop’s 
Palace  on  Mountain  Hill,  facing  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
This  stone  structure,  never  completed,  recalled  the  early  days 
of  the  colony.  Government  had  taken  possession  of  it  in  a 
ruinous  condition  after  the  bombardment  in  1759;  when  it 
was  literally  riddled  with  shot  and  shell. 

La  Potherie  is  loud  in  its  praise,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  once  completed,  no  Episcopal  palace  in  France  would 


*  Capt.  Thomas  Basset,  the  engineer  at  Fort  Pitt. 
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would  equal  it  in  beauty.  It  was  there  that  our  House  of 
Parliament  under  Speaker  Panet,  met  for  the  first  time  on 
December  17,  1792  •  from  that  date  to  1838,  memorable  and 
fierce  debates  resounded  in  its  antiquated  halls,  once  sacred 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  The  R.  C.  Bishop  lived  in  the 
Quebec  Seminary  close  by  subsequently,  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1837-8  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  allowed  this  functionary — then  Monseigneur  Ber¬ 
nard  Claude  Panet — an  annuity  for  the  use  the  Government 
was  making  of  this  ecclesiastical  property. 

Its  chapel  was  convereed  into  a  meeting  chamber  for  our 
Legislative  Assembly.  Its  dimensions  were  65  x  36  feet. 
It  stood  on  the  site  where  stood  the  former  Legislative 
Hall — now  no  more. 

Thus  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  met 
jn  a  chapel,  just  like  the  first  English  House  of  Commons 
had  held  its  meetings  in  the  small  chapel  of  Saint  Stephens 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  1834  the  Bishop’s  Chapel  was  thrown  down  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  main  structure  of  the  new  building.  That 
building  had  a  dome  and  steeple — a  balcony  ran  all  around 
the  dome.  The  apartment  was  79  feet  long  by  46  broad. 

The  main  structure  had  been  designed  by  Mr.  Berlinguet, 
the  wings  by  Mr.  Bailliarge, — an  ancestor  of  our  City  Engi¬ 
neer — a  master-mason.  Mr.  Fortier  was  entrusted  with  the 
mason  work  :  the  House  of  Assembly  voted  $64,000  to  meet 
the  outlay.  The  hall  of  our  Legislative  Council  fronted  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  right  of  the  throne,  enriched  with 
silk  and  gold,  was  hung  a  painting  of  King  George  III.,  by 
Reynolds;  on  the  left,  a  picture  of  George  IV„  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence. 

On  the  ground  floor,  occupied  of  yore  by  the  Bishop’s  re¬ 
fectory,  were  the  Provincial  Secretary’s  suite  of  rooms.  On 
the  1st  August,  183 1,  Monsignor  Bernard  Claude  Panet,  then 
R.C.  Bishop  of  Quebec,  by  deed  before  Archibald  Campbell, 
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N.P.,  ceded  a  perpctuitc  to  the  Government,  duly  represented 
by  specially  authorized  commissioners,  William  Burns  Lind¬ 
say,  Jacques  Leblond,  Gustavus  William  Wicksteed,  the 
Episcopal  Palace  and  site  for  an  annual  rent  of  $4,486.  The 
Legislative  wisdom  continued  to  meet  there  until  the  transfer 
of  the  Government  to  Montreal  under  Lord  Metcalf’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  1844. 

On  the  conflagration  of  the  Montreal  Parliamentary  build- 
ding  in  1849,  Parliament  continued  to  sit  in  that  city,  in  the 
Bonsecours  Market  Hall,  until  Toronto  and  Quebec  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  alternate  meeting  places  of  Parliament.  The 
.expense  and  inconvenience  of  these  periodical  flittings  was 
soon  found  to  be  so  great,  that  a  vote  of  the  House  referred  the 
matter  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who,  under  the  advice  of 
her  representative,  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  selected  Bytown — now  Ottawa.  In  the  year 
1854,  the  Parliamentary  building  erected  herein  1834,  hav¬ 
ing  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Government  had  rented  the 
convent  of  the  Sceurs  Grises,  Grey  Nuns,  outside  of  St.  John’s 
Gate  ;  that  Quebec  institution  the  fire-fiend — having  again 
asserted  its  sway  the  whole  stately  pile  of  the  good  ladies 
was  one  night  reduced  to  ashes.  [The  Music  Hall,  St.  Louis 
street,  was  then  leased  and  Parliament  met  within  its  walls.] 
The  materials  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  which  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  fire  in  1854,  were  purchased  at  auction  for  $100 
and  conveyed  to  the  Lower  Town,  to  erect  the  Champlain 
Market  Hall,  the  brick  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire 
and  whose  ruins  are  now  in  process  of  removal,  was  begun 
on  the  19th  April,  1859,  and  finished  in  i860,  at  a  cost  of 
$61,514 — the  plans  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Rubidge,  an 
experienced  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

J.  M.  LeMoine. 
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THE  HOPWOOD  NOVA  SCOTIA  TOKEN. 

URING  my  soj'ourn  in  England  I  saw  in  the 
Canadian  department  of  a  large  collection  of 
copper  coins  two  specimens  of  a  token  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description  : — 

Obv: — Ex: — 1852  arms  of  the  Hopwood  family  consisting 
of  a  shield  with  horizontal  curved  lines  motto  Grada- 
TIM.  The  Crest  I  cannot  well  make  out. 

R«v: — Robert  Hopwood  &  Son  |  -Nova  Scotia  |  Crossfield  | 
Wellington  |  Mills,  copper  size  27  millimeters. 

As  I  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  token 
in  any  collection  public  or  private  on  this  continent,  I 
concluded  at  once  that  I  had  come  across  a  Canadian  rarity. 
The  owner  could  not  tell  how  it  had  come  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  or  give  any  information  that  would  lead  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  its  history.  On  my  return  I  set  to  work  to  find  out 
about  Crossfield  and  Wellington  Mills  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  such  names  having  been  applied  to  places  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Pursuing  my  inquiries  still  further  I  received  the 
following  reply  from  a  firm  that  has  considerable  business 
intercourse  in  the  province. 

“There  is  no  place  named  Crossfield  in  Nova  Scotia  now 
and  we  cannot  learn  that  there  ever  was.  There  are  two 
Wellingtons,  (insignificant  places  without  stores)  but  no 
Wellington  Mills.  We  have  inquired  of  our  oldest  houses 
and  they  neither  remember  the  name  of  the  place  nor  any 
such  firm  as  Robert  Hopwood  &  Son.  The  writer  travels 
over  the  whole  province  and  never  heard  of  these  places  or 
of  this  family  name.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  firm  ever 
did  business  in  the  province  if  some  of  their  descendants 
were  not  still  living  here.  We  do  not  think  that  these 
places  or  this  firm  ever  existed  in  Nova  Scotia.” 

The  places  are  also  unknown  to  the  post  office  depart- 
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ment  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  change  of  names  of 
places  likely  to  answer  to  these  since  1852. 

Seeing  then  that  this  token  never  circulated  in  Canada  ; 
that  no  specimen  is  known  to. exist  in  any  Canadian  or 
American  collection  ;  that  Crossfield  and  Wellington  Mills 
are  unknown  to.  local  geographers  ;  that  the  firm  of  Robert 
Hopwood  &  Son,  is  unknown  to  the  wholesale  merchants 
of  Halifax,  and  that  this  family  name  does  not  now  exist  in 
Nova  Scotia  ;  it  would  be  well  not  to  class  this  as  Canadian 
without  further  and  more  certain  evidence. 

How  about  the  occurrence  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  to¬ 
ken,  might  well  be  inquired  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
Hopwood  firm  did  business  in  some  of  the  Australian  or 
South  African  Colonies  and  that  Nova  Scotia  is  the  name 
of  a  small  village  where  they  had  a  branch  as  well  as  at 
Crossfield  and  Wellington  Mills.  In  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  this  token  is  in  style  much  like  the  Australian  tokens 
that  were  issued  about  the  year  1852.  In  the  meantime 
we  wait  further  developments — nous  vfrons. 

c  /  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

THE  TYPES  OF  GREEK  COINS.* 
spite  of  the  beauty  and  the  historical  interest  of 
ancient  coins,  they  can  never  be  a  very  popular 
branch  of  archaeological  study.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Few  people  can  afford  to  collect  coins, 
and  they  are  objects  too  small  and  delicate  to  be  satisfacto¬ 
rily  observed  under  glass  cases.  The  popularity  of  relics 
of  ancient  art  must  vary  with  their  size.  We  can  all  appreci¬ 
ate  statues,  and  even  the  smaller  bronzes.  Vases  have  much 
less  obvious  attractions,  for  only  very  long-sighted  persons 
can  get  a  correct  view  of  them  within  their  glass  cases,  and 
museums  cannot  be  expected  to  allow  every  curious  visitor 

*  The  Types  of  Greek  Coins.  By  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Disney 
Professor  of  Archaeology.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  1883. 
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to  handle  antique  pottery.  Coins,  like  gems,  are  smaller 
still,  and  the  objection  to  putting  such  minute  andvaluable 
treasures  within  the  reach  of  all  comers  is  still  more  obvious. 
Every  museum  has  its  stories  of  stolen  coins,  or  of  innocent 
people  unjustly, but  inevitably,  suspected  of  stealing  rare  coins 
of  which  they  chanced  to  possess  duplicates.  With  all  these 
drawbacks,  coins  and  their  history  have  so  much  and  such 
varied  interest  that  we  can  only  hope  Professor  Gardner’s 
book,  The  Types  of  Greek  Coins ,  will  win  a  few  disciples  for 
numismatic  lore.  The  labourers  truly  are  few,  but  they  are 
apt  to  make  up  by  enthusiasm  for  their  scanty  numbers. 
Professor  Gardner’s  book  is  written  with  such  lucidity  and 
in  a  manner  so  straightforward  that  it  may  well  win  converts, 
and  it  may  be  distinctly  recommended  to  that  omnivorous 
class  of  readers — “  men  in  the  schools.”  The  history  of  an¬ 
cient  coins  is  so  interwoven  with  and  so  vividly  illustrates 
the  history  of  ancient  States,  that  students  of  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Professor  Gardner’s 
introduction  to  Hellenic  numismatics. 

“  A  coin,”  as  Professor  Gardner  begins  by  defining  it,  “  is 
a  lump  of  any  precious  metal  of  fixed  weight,  and  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  some  authority  which  guarantees  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  coin  and  so  its  value.”  The 
“  leathern  money  ”  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  it  is  not  fabulous, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  tough  form  of  paper  currency 
than  of  coinage.  The  weighed  lumps  of  metal  in  China, 
which  give  so  much  trouble  to  the  traveller  and  so  much 
profit  to  the  owner  of  unjust  balances,  are  not  coins,  because 
they  are  not  stamped.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  was  any  stamp  on  the  raz-ar™  of  Homer,  but  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  now  by  the  discovery  of  an 
actual  rci/nvTov,  In  the  first  flush  of  the  Californian  mines 
the  diggers  used  to  make  big  lumps  of  gold  with  a  rude 
stamp,  which  were  current  for  very  considerable  sums. 
With  a  sham  lump  of  this  sort,  formed  of  brass,  one  of  Mr. 
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Bret  Harte’s  characters  was  wont  “to  bluff  the  boys”  at 
poker.  Probably  a  rd/.avrov  was  not  nearer  a  civilized  coin 
than  these  rough  lumps  of  the  gold-digging  pioneers.  Mr. 
Gardner  supposes  that  the  “  ring  money  ”  of  ancient  Egypt, 
to  which  the  wall-paintings  bear  witness,  was  probably  not 
stamped.  It  is  rather  curious  that  no  examples  of  the  old 
Egyptian  ring-money  have  come  down  to  us,  though  the 
vast  majority  would  naturally  go  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
reappear  as  jewellery  or  coins.  Mr.  Gardnerthinks  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  in  Lydia  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  small  bars  or 
lumps  of  electrum  (a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver)  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  coins,  and  that  Syrian  rings,  Greek 
“obelisks”  or  bars,  and  Lydian  pellets  were  all  adjusted  to 
a  fixed  weight.  The  question  is,  What  nation  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  official  stamp,  and  so  made  coins? 

Mr.  Gardner  leans,  on  the  whole,  to  the  opinion  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  that  “the  Lydians  first  of  all  men  of  whom  we  have 
knowledge  struck  money  in  gold  and  silver,”  but  he  thinks 
the  coins  were  of  the  gold  and  silver  mixed  which  is  called 
electrum.  Croesus  presented  heaps  of  electrum  “  bricks  ”  to 
the  Delphian  temple,  but  he  also  gave  an  image  of  a  lion  in 
pure  gold.  The  lion  was  partly  melted  at  the  great  fire,  and 
afterwards  lay  in  the  treasure-house  of  the  Corinthians. 
The  commercial  character  and  immense  wealth  in  precious 
metals  of  the  Lydians  combined  to  make  their  coinage  the 
model  for  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coasts.  The 
question  of  the  monetary  standard  and  its  variations  is  brief¬ 
ly  but  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Gardner.  The  complexity 
of  the  subject,  however,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
abridge  his  explanation  with  any  chance  of  being  intelligible. 
Thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Layard’s  Assyrian  researches,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  “all  Greek  monetary  standards  save 
the  Aiginetan  come  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon.”  The  key 
to  the  questions  of  first  invention  Mr.  Gardner  finds  in  the 
Lydian  monopoly  of  electrum.  Weight  for  weight,  that 
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metal  was  regarded  as  ten  times  the  value  of  silver — a 
capital  thing  for  friends  of  a  decimal  system.  Again,  elect- 
rum  was  hard  and  not  of  much  use  for  any  purpose  except 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Possessing  these  advantages  in 
their  native  metal,  rdv  irpdc  lapfeuv  ffam-pov  as  Mr.  Gardner 
quotes  Sophocles,  the  Lydians  naturally  developed  the 
art  of  coinage.  Professor  Campbell  translates  this  “amber 
from  Sardis,”  and  who  are  we  to  decide  between  Professors? 
On  the  whole,  our  opinion  leans  to  Mr.  Gardner’s  side,  as 
amber  was  commonly  brought  to  Greece,  even  in  prehistoric 
times,  by  the  “  sacred  way  ”  of  commerce,  the  overland 
route  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po. 
In  Greece  proper,  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  coinage, 
Corinth,  Aigina,  and  the  Euboean  oligarchies  were  the  chief 
commercial  States.  Possessing  no  electrum  and  little  gold 
— “for  poverty  was  always  the  mate  of  Greece” — the 
Hellenic  cities  began  with  a  silver  coinage.  Pheidon  of 
Argos,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  earliest  tyrant  in 
Hellas  who  issued  coins.  But  the  whole  history  and  career 
of  Pheidon  is  ”wrop  up  in  a  myst’ry  ,”  like  the  birth  of  Mr. 
James  Yellowplush.  Curtius  has  constructed  a  roman  de 
Pheidon.  which  is  worth  perhaps  as  much  historically  as  M. 
Lacroix’s  roman  de  Moliere.  Other  ingenious  persons  have  im¬ 
itated  Mark  Twain’s  solution  of  the  Homeric  question,  and, 
have  suggested  that  the  coins  were  issued,  not  by  Pheidon, 
but  “  by  another  person  of  the  same  name.”  Whoever  was 
the  ruler  that  introduced  coins  into  the  Greek  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mr.  Gardner  is  not  inclined  to  put  his  date  much  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  About  that 
time  the  Athenians  used  the  zEginetan  coins,  with  the  stamp 
of  the  tortoise.  According  to  Gubernatis,  the  tortoise”  is 
the  dark  moon  opposed  to  the  luminous  one” — which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  but  throws  no  light  on  the  Aiginetan 
predilection  for  this  badge.  Mr.  M'Lennan  thought  that 
zEginetan  tortoise  had  been  “  presumably  a  totem  but  we 
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have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  of  any  sort,  beyond 
that  of  coins,  to  connect  zEgina  with  the  tortoise.  The  ant 
would  have  seemed  the  more  natural  badge,  considering 
what  we  know  of  the  mythical  history  of  the  island,  where1'  1 
Zeus  turned  ants  into  men  to  be  subjects  of  his  son  .Eacus. 

To  return  to  Athenian  coinage ;  Solon  slightly  debased 
it,  or  at  least  lowered  the  standard  of  weight,  as  part  of  his 
celebrated  (Tories  may  say  infamous)  “remedial  legislation.” 
Seventy-three  of  the  old  drachms  were  made  into  a  hundred 
drachms,  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts,  and  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  creditors,!  a  shocking  example  of  “  confiscation.” 
This  proceeding  of  Solon’s  still  left  the  Athenians  a  trifle  a- 
bove  the  Eubcean  standard,  and  the  Eubceans  levelled  up  to 
the  Attic  standard.  Tt\e  staters  of  Euboea,  Corinth, and  other 
places  show  just  at  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later,  a  slight 
but  distinctly  perceptible  rise  in  weight,  in  order  probably  to 
bring  them  on  terms  with  the  money  of  the  now  rapidly 
rising  city  of  Athens.  For  Athens  was  rapidly  rising,  in 
spite  of  legislation  which  was  certainly  remedial,  if  not  com¬ 
munistic. 

As  all  Greek  cities  worth  mentioning  had  their  own  mints, 
and  freely  used  different  standards,  the  occupation  of  a 
money-changer  was  truly  lucrative,  and  must  have  been 
extremely  attractive — to  a  Greek.  All  large  towns  had 
trapizitce  and  an  artist  in  search  of  a  new  and  picturesque 
antique  subject  could  scarcely  find  a  better  one  than  the 
booth  of  one  of  these  ancient  bankers.  Types  of  all  Greek, 
Phoenician,,  and  Persian  faces,  slaves  from  half  of  Europe, 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  -  must  have  been  grouped  in 
a  very  agreeable  manner  within  sight  of  the  sea.  The 
Persian  daric,  with  its  figure  of  the  bowman,  was 
only  too  familiar,  as  Mr  Gardner  mildly  and  quaintly 
puts  it,  “  to  the  Greeks,  more  especially  to  such  as 
were  not  unopen  to  a  bribe.”  The  daric  was  worth 
about  a  sovereign,  and  Herodotus  says  that  Pythius,  the 
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Lydian,  possessed  four  millions  of  darics.  Athenian  coins 
soon  won  a  great  pre-eminence  in  Greece,  thanks  to  the 
purity  of  the  silver,  the  fixity  (after  Solon)  of  the  standard, 
and  the  abundance  of  metal  from  the  mines  of  Laurium. 
It  was  the  conquests  of  Alexander  that  established  a  world¬ 
wide  coinage,  and  the  didrachms  of  Philip  as  is  well  known 
were  imitated,  with  amusingly  rapid  decadence,  in  the  mints 
of  the  tribes  of  Albion.  By  the  way,  the  British  tribes  with 
their  gold  coinage  were  scarcely  such  savages  as  we  were  com¬ 
monly  taught  at  school.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization  that  coins  were  unknown  before  700 
B.C.,  and  that  by  B.C.  300  the  very  Britons  were  striking  gold 
coins  of  their  own.  Alexander  struck  all  his  money,  and  he 
struck  plenty  of  it,  on  the  Attic  standard  only.  Hence,  as 
Professor  Gardner  points  out,  the  Greek  world  obtained  a  nor¬ 
mal  standard,  universally  acknowledged  even  by  cities  which 
kept  up  their  local  mints.  Again,  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  ceased  to  be  confusing.  “  When  the  rela¬ 
tion  stood  at  12  to  I,  twelve  silver  drachms  passed  for  one  of 
gold;  when  the  relation  was  at  10  to  1,  ten  passed  instead  of 
twelve.” 

Turning  from  the  standards  and  values  of  money  to  the 
processes  of  coining,  we  find  that  the  Greeks  had  various  ways 
of  testing  (apart  -from  touch,  sound,  and  smell)  the  purity  of 
metals.  They  preferred  to  use  very  little  alloy  in  their  coins. 
The  implements  used  in  coining  were  extremely  simple — an¬ 
vil,  hammer,  and  tongs.  The  dies  were  made,  Mr.  Gardner 
says,  of  very  soft  metal,  so  that  they  soon  wore  out,  and  were 
replaced.  Hence  the  vast  and  delightful  variety  of  Greek 
coins.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  a.d.  it  seems  that  dies  were 
cut  with  the  wheel,  like  gems,  and  not,  as  among  the  later 
Romans,  with  the  graving  tool.  The  more  ancient  is  much 
the  more  rapid  process.  When  the  die  had  been  cut,  in  in¬ 
taglio,  in  bronze,  or  soft  iron,  it  was  let  into  a  hole  in  an 
anvil.  A  red-hot  metal  blank  was  then  laid  on  the  die. 
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above  the  blank  was  placed  a  bar  of  metal,  in  which  another 
die  was  inserted,  and  a  violent  blow  was  struck  on  the  pro¬ 
per  place  with  a  hammer.  The  blank  was  taken  out,  and  had 
become  a  coin.  The  process  is  so  simple,  that  one  would 
have  expected  “ smashing”  to  be  a  common  crime  in  the  old 
world.  “Such  arts  the  Gods  that  dwell  on  high  have  given  to 
the  Greek.”  There  were  no  milled  edges,  and  nothing  but 
public  sharpness  in  the  matter  of  pure  metal  to  embarrass  the 
dishonest.  The  most  common  early  “superscription"  on 
Greek  coins  is  merely  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  city  in 
the  genitive  plural — ivpanua'.uv  Qrifia'iuv,  and  so  forth.  Per¬ 
sonal  names  of  magistrates  were  added  later.  When  a  per¬ 
sonal  name  appears,  with  no  name  of  a  city,  we  look  on  the 
coin  of  a  tyrant.  The  artists  scarcely  ever  signed,  except  in 
the  finest  works  of  the  Sicilian  mints.  The  “image”  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  city  which  issues  the  coin.  Sybaris  had  a 
bull;  Metapontum  an  ear  of  corn;  the  lion’s  head  belongs  to 
Rhegium.  All  “images”  had  their  origin  in  religion.  Coin¬ 
age  “bears  from  its  earliest  infancy  the  signs  of  the  influence 
of  the  gods  and  marks  of  dedication  to  them.”  The  ancient 
temples  were  the  ancient  treasuries.  The  image  on  the  coin 
was  the  stamp  of  the  city’s  seal,  and  usually  represented  some 
object,  commonly  an  animal  associated  with  the  worship  of 
the  chief  local  god.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  Iroquois 
League  used  to  sign  their  agreements  with  Europeans  with 
the  seal  of  the  Confederacy,  bearing  a  turtle,  bear,  and  wolf. 
These  animals  were  the  chief  totems  of  the  League.  In  the 
Achaean  League  “Corinth  abandons  Aphrodite,  Argos,  Hera, 
and  even  Elis,  the  great  Olympian  Zeus,  in  order  to  accept 
the  effigies  of  the  deities  of  the  League,  though  of  far  less 
account  and  less  antiquity.”  Among  the  sacred  animals  of 
Greek  coin-types,  we  have  the  dove  of  Sicyon,  the  sacred 
bird,  we  presume,  of  Astarte  or  Aphrodite,  and  certainly  a 
totem  of  the  Syrians,  who  would  not  eat  pigeon-pie  from  a 
religious  scruple.  Cyzicus  had  the  tunny-fish;  Sardes,  Sam- 
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os,  Phocaea,  and  Miletus  had  the  lion.  “  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  arms  of  every  city  were  religious,”  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  all  heraldry  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  tribal  animal-worship.  The  owl  of  Pallas  is  far  more  ant¬ 
ique  than  Pallas  herself  on  Athenian  coins,  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  very  early  art  deals  so  much  more  successfully  with 
animals  than  with  the  human  form.  The  wolf  of  the  Argive 
coins  is  probably  countless  years  older  than  Apollo  Lycius, 
who  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  wolves,  and  whose  mother 
was  a  were-wolf.  There  are  also  “  canting  "  devices,  like  the 
parsley  of  Selinus,  the  rose  of  Rhodes,  the  pomegranate  of 
Melos,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  in  these  cases  too,  as  in 
many  Attic  demes  and  Australian  clans,  the  vegetable  gave 
its  name  to  the  human  group,  and  the  late  symbol  is  not  a 
mere  pun.  Mr.  Gardner  says  truly,  “  we  must  try  to  rid  our 
minds  of  the  notion  that  cities  in  early  times,  when  they  be¬ 
gan  an  issue  of  coins,  went  about  searching  for  a  type,  like 
some  self-made  man  looking  for  a  crest  or  a  coat-of-arms. 
Types  were  not  adopted,  rather  they  grew.  The  bee,  the 
dove,  the  dolphin  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  the  wolf  of  Apollo 
Lycius,  the  field-mouse  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  the  cuckoo  of 
Hera,  the  Cyprian  ram,  these,  we  fancy,  are  gods  older  than 
the  most  high  gods,  tribal  ancestors  and  friends,  retained 
after  the  anthropomorphic  deities  came  in,  but  kept  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  positions  as  the  attendants  or  symbols  of  Aphrodite 
or  Apollo.  Probably  Mr.  Gardner  would  not  go  this  length; 
but  the  priority  of  theriomorphic  gods  and  heroes,  and  their 
gradual  yelding  to  anteropomorphii  successors,  is  one  of  the 
most  general  laws  in  the  evolution  of  myth  and  religion. 

The  later  part  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  useful  and  interesting  vo¬ 
lume  is  devoted  to  the  artistic  and  archaeological  aspect  of 
coins,  and  can  scarcely  be  studied  apart  from  photographs 
(like  those  which  he  supplies)  or  casts  of  the  original  medals. 
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A  RED  LETTER  DAY  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 
iith  NOVEMBER,  1799. 

T  were  a  fruitless  task  to  look  for  local  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  barren  columns  of  that  venerable 
and  unique  repository  of  contemporary  news| 
Neilsotis  Gazette,  touching  innumerable  occur¬ 
rences  which  perchance,  in  their  day,  may  have  caused 
a  ripple  of  excitement  among  those  worthy  gentlemen,  our 
forefathers.  In  vain  have  we  sought  for  a  detailed  account, 
and  that  failing,  for  the  briefest  “local”  anent  a  city  incident, 
of  undoubted  interest  in. its  day  both  from  its  object,  as  well 
as  from  the  exalted  rank  of  those  who  witnessed  or  took 
part  in  it :  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Provincial 
Court  House,  at  Quebec,  on  the  nth  November,  1799. 

’Tis  possible  some  dainty  tidbits  of  information  might  be 
gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  the  registers  of  the  Quebec  Masonic 
Craft — the  usual  and  zealous  attendants  at  all  pageants  of 
the  kind  in  olden  times — but  in  order  to  have  revealed  the 
arcana  of  the  illustrious  Brotherhood,  one  would  require  to 
be  an  inmate  of  its  magic  circle — a  felicity  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  Still  that  this  identical  “I  ith  November,  1799” 
should  have  been  highly  festive — rather  let  us  say — a  Red 
Letter  Day  for  the  worthy  denizens  of  Champlain’s  historic 
fortress,  we  have  ever  believed — nay,  we  never  had  the 
faintest  doubt  on  this  momentous  question. 

Let  us,  therefore,  raise  a  corner  of  the  weird — nearly  im¬ 
penetrable — curtain,  which  hangs  over  the  by-gone  era!  Let 
us  summon  from  the  shades  of  a  distant  evanescent  past, 
some  of  the  busy  actors  in  this  incident  of  the  year  of  grace 
1799,  “Die  lance  undecimo  Novembris,  A.  D.  MDCCXCIX ,” 
as  the  new  discovered  record  has  it.  That  special  year  was 
certainly  not  uneventful  for  the  Gallic  lily  in  Quebce ;  on 
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the  green  banks  of  the  Seine,  it  was  fraught  with  sad  and 
grave  thoughts,  for  those  haply  spared  by  the  guillotine  as 
sad  and  grave  as  the  thoughts  of  the  other  colonists  of  France 
— Canada  excepted — whose  foreign  homes  had  not  escaped 
the  sanguinary  envoys  of  the  Convention.  Forty  summers 
had  come  and  gone  since  Britain  had  rescued  the  colony 
from  Louis  XV’s  minions  and  Mdme  de  Pompadour’s  infa¬ 
mous  regime.  England  had  unconsciously,  though  certainly 
through  no  sentimental  motives,  saved  New  France  from  the 
nameless  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Province 
was  expanding :  litigation — that  cherished  institution  of  old 
Normandy — had  doubtless  kept  pace,  with,  the  times  in 
the  young  Normandy  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Canadian  judges,  solicitors  and  suitors,  as  well  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  public,  were  getting  sick  of  being,  during  the  dog-days, 
in  or  out  of  term,  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  steaming  anti¬ 
quated  room  allotted  to  justice  in  the  Jesuit  College — which 
until  blown  up  recently  with  dynamite — faced  the  Basilica. 
A  Court  House,  then  as  at  present,  was  much  needed,  loud¬ 
ly  called  for.  Where  could  it  be  built  ?  There  were  several 
sites  in  the  Upper  Town.  The  fire-fiend,  a  cherished  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  old  rock  then  and  now,  had  on  the  26th  Sept., 
1796,  asserted  his  sway  and  swept  ruthlessly  over  the  grim 
corridors  of  the  old  Recollet  Convent,  Du  Calvet’s  prison  in 
1781  ;  this  convent  dated  back  to  the  14th  July,  1693.  Its 
vacant  lot,  at  least  that  part  of  its  ruins,  which  stood  to  the 
north,  and  extended  to  a  portion  of  the  Place  d’Armes,  was 
available  and  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  three 
Commissioners  named  by  Government,  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  Court  House.  All  three  were  men  of  note  in 
their  day. 

The  principal  one,  later  on,  became  one  of  the  brightest 
legal  luminaries  of  Canada:  Hon.  Jonathan  Sewell;  in  1795, 
Attorney  and  Advocate  General  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Vice-Admiralty;  in  1809  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province; 
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Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council ;  Speaker  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council :  born  in  Boston  6th  June,  1766,  and  deceased 
at  Quebec,  13th  November,  1839,  at  the  ripe  age  of  74. 
Dr.  Mervin  Nooth,  had  for  years  been  a  leading  physician 
in  the  city.  The  third  Commissioner  was  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian  Barrister  of  repute,  Michel  Arrtable  Berthelot  D’Artigny, 
the  father  of  a  distinguished  savant  and  antiquarian,  the  late 
Amable  Berthelot,  for  many  years  member  for  Quebec  and 
whose  daughter  became  the  spouse  of  Sir  Louis  Hypolite 
Lafontaine.  Two  populous  thoroughfares  in  St.  Louis  su¬ 
burbs,  Berthelot  and  D’Artigny  streets,  recall  to  this  day  the 
old  barrister:  Berthelot  D’Artigny. 

The  Court  House,  of  which  the  corner  stone  and  inscription 
just  found,  was  begun  on  the  1  ith  Nov.,  1799,  and  finished 
in  1804.  The  substantial  edifice  of  plain  grey  stone  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  long,  by  forty-four  feet  broad 
(136  x  44).  The  roof  was  of  tin  and  the  approach  from  St. 
Louis  street  was  by.  a  double  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  to 
an  arcade — of  which  the  pillars  and  arch  were  said  to  have 
been  built  with  the  massive  stones  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Recollet  Convent  then  adjoining. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  interior,  which  must  be 
familiar  yet  to  all  Quebec — the  conflagration  which  destroy¬ 
ed  the  building  being  of  so  recent  a  date  (1873.) 

The  Court  House  of  1799  cost  .£30,000.  What  will  that 
of  1883  cost  ? 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1883,  whilst  digging  out  the  found¬ 
ations  for  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  at  the  angle  correspond¬ 
ing  to  St.  Louis  and  Treasury  streets,  and  at  the  spot 
where  the  plans  of  the  builders  indicate  the  future 
main  entrance  to  be,  was  discovered  a  metallic  plate,  about 
two  feet  long  by  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  plate  is  of  lead— it  adhered  to  a 
heavy  piece  of  granite,  the  corner  stone  of  the  building.  Be¬ 
tween  the  lead  plate  and  the  stone,  there  is  a  cavity  of  about 
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3  inches  square,  in  which  was  placed  a  coin,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  but  which  is  now,  ’tis  said,  in  the  possession  of  a 
Quebec  bank  manager,  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind.  The 
letters  are  in  Roman  characters,  well  preserved,  except  a 
few  effaced  by  some  small  holes  pierced  in  the  plate.  Here 
follows  the  inscription  : — 

“  HUJUSCE  FORI  JUDICII  EX  SENATUS  PROV- 
INCIALIS  CONSULTO,  ANNO  REGNI  GEORGII 
TERTII  DEI  GRATIA  MAGNA  BRITANNI/E  FRAN- 
CLE  ET  HIBERNDE  REGIS,  TRICESIMO  NONO 
SANCITO  IN  UNUM  C...NTATUS  ET  JURISDICTI- 
ONISTES  DE  QUEBEC  E...UNT  EXCELLENS  ROB¬ 
ERT  SHORE  MILNES  ARMI...OR  PROVINCI/E  HU- 
JUS  PR^EFECTUS  PRIMUM  HANC  POSUITLAPID- 
EM  ORANTIBUS  ET  CONVITANLIBUS  THOMAS 
DUNN,  JONATHAN  SEWELL  ET  MICHEL-AMA 
BLE  BERTHELOT  D,  ARTIGNI  ARMI  GENERIS 
AD  HOC  yEDIFICIUM  DELEGATIS  CUM  WILLIAM 
HALL,  EDJUSDEM  ARCHITECTO  DIE  LUNvE  UN- 
DECIMO  NOVEMBRIS  ANNO  DOMINI  M.  DCC, 
XCIX. 

BT.  DUBERGER,  FECIT." 

There  being  no  notice  of  this  imposing  ceremony  in  the  only 
j’ournal  Quebec  then  possessed,  Neilson's  Gazette,  one  has  to 
seek  for  information  in  the  text  of  the  inscription  itself. 
Quebec,  however,  as  early  as  1791  had  a  city  Directory-,  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  Hugh  Mackay,  printed  by  William  Moore  at 
the  Herald  printing  office,  to  be  continued  annually,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  title  page  of  this  rare  work — we  know  of  one 
copy  only  in  the  city.  Though  intended  for  179 1  it  throws 
some  light  on  the  occupation  and  residence  of  the  leading 
men  of  1791  still  alive  in  1799. 

We  learn  first,  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes,  was  asked  to  perform 
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and  did  perform  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone. 
Thomas  Dunn,  a  Judge,  we  believe,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council,  is  named  with  Jonathan  Sewell, 
Michel  Amable  Berthelot  D’Artigny.  Dr.  Mervin  Nooth, 
one  of  the  Government  Commissioners,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  present :  at  all  events,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  inscription,  but  we  find  the  name  of  the  architect, 
“  Wm.  Hall.”  On  referring  to  Mackay’s  Directory  for  1791, 
one  finds  located  at  No.  15,  St.  Famille  street,  Upper  Town, 
William  Hall,  “Draftsman  to  the  Engineer  Department,” 
which  we  take  to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  building 
and  the  last  named  at  the  foot  of  the  inscription.  “B.  Dii- 
berger,  fecit"  one  of  the  ablest  Royal  Engineers  draftsmen 
of  the  day,  seems  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  inscription, 
judging  by  the  word  “fecit.”  Jean  Baptiste  Duberger,  who 
died  in  1823,  and  was  interred  at  St.  Thomas,  Montmagny, 
left  a  name  much  respected  ;  he,  it  was,  who  made  in  1807-8 
a  plan  of  Quebec,  in  wood,  35  feet  long,  shewing  the  streets, 
buildings,  etc.,  in  relievo.  This  singular  monument  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Duberger’s  patient  ingenuity,  was  laid  claim  to  very 
unjustly,  we  believe,  by  one  of  his  superior  officers  in  the 
engineers,  Lt-Col.  By,  the  founder  of  By-town,  Ottawa. 
The  plan  of  Quebec  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  England,  though  nine  feet  of  its  original  length 
have  been  lopped  off.  Duberger,  the  Draftsman  to  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department  at  Quebec,  also  drew  a  splendid 
map  of  Quebec  and  its  environs  in  1810. 

It  is  quite  curious,  with  Mackay’s  Directory  of  179 1  in 
hand,  to  ramble  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  period, 
we  read  “6  St.  Louis  street  ”  (the  Kent  House)  as  being  the 
residence  of  H.  R.  H.,  Prince  Edward,  the  future  father  of 
our  Sovereign.  At  “  24  Ste.  Anne  street,”  an  important 
official  of  the  day  resides  here,  Commissary  General  John 
Craigie ;  Berthelot  D’Artigny,  occupied  the  house  “No.  3 
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Ste.  Anne  street.”  [Then  down  in  Peter  street,  the  “  nobi¬ 
lity  of  commerce,”  holds  out,  Adam  Lymburner,  John  Black¬ 
wood,  Henry  Cull,  et  alii. 

Sillery,  Dominion  Day,  1883. 

J.  M.  LeMoine. 


THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GOLD  COINAGE. 

a  few  moments  hunt  for  something  new 
g  the  Canadian  Coins  in  the  British 
uni  I  was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  two 
coins  inscribed  “Government  of  British 
Columbia.”  They  were  unpretentious  pieces  of  the  value  of 
twenty  and  ten  dollars,  having  no  other  device  than  a  crown. 

The  twenty  dollar  piece  may  be  described  as  follows : 

Obv: — Government  of  British  Columbia  Device  a 
Crown,  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  rosette. 

Rev: — 20  |  Dollars  |  1862  in  three  lines  within  a  wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  Under  the  wreath  is  the  name  K ij NF.R  in 
minute  letters — Gold,  size,  38  millimeters. 

The  ten  dollar  piece  is  similar  except  that  its  value  is  10 
DOLLARS  and  the  size  27  millimeters. 

I  could  get  no  information  at  the  Museum  as  to  the  origin 
and  object  of  these  coins,  so  after  my  return  to  Montreal  I 
wrote  asking  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  British  Columbia 
regarding  them,  and  received  the  following  answer. 

_  .  Victoria,  Sept.  12th,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  1  beg  to 
state  that  the  coins  you  refer  to  were  minted  at  the  city  of 
New  Westminster  B.C.  in  1863,  by  Captain  (now  General) 
Gossitt,  R.E.  who  was  at  that  time  Treasurer  of  the  Colony. 

I  suspect  only  the  two  coins  were  struck,  as,  after  incur¬ 
ring  the  expense  of  establishing  a  small  mint,  in  connection 
with  the  assay  office,  it  was  discovered  that  no  authority  ex- 
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isted  for  minting  coin  and  the  thing  was  abandoned,  the 
bulk  of  the’  machinery  still  lying  rusting  in  the  old  building 
now  used  for  a  public  library  and  reading  room. 

It  was  the  height  of  Gossitt’s  ambition  to  strike  coin,  and 
I  well  remember  meeting  him  immediately  after  he  had 
achieved  his  object.  He  had  the  coins  in  his  hand,  jingling 
and  admiring  them,  as  a  child  would  a  new  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  toy. — There  ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Yours  Truly, 

J  no.  Rob.  on. 

This  letter  tells  the  whole  history  of  the  coinage(?)  In 
1862  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height  in  the  Colony  and  the 
production  large.  The  treasurer  of  British  Columbia,  which 
by  the  way  was  a  crown  colony  having  the  chief  authority 
vested  in  a  Governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  home 
government,  was  somewhat  of  a  numismatist  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  turning  the  chief  product  of  the  country  into 
coin  but  after  everything  had  been  got  ready  his  design 
was  frustrated  by  an  old  law  which  makes  the  striking  of 
money  a  prerogative  of  the  crown.  After  his  recall  General 
Gossitt  must  have  deposited  these  coins  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  as  unique  representatives  of  what,  had  the  law  permit¬ 
ted,  would  have  been  an  extreme  western  gold  coinage. 

Although  the  crown,  which  still  holds  first  place  in  the 
arms  of  the  Pacific  province,  allows  no  scope  for  artistic 
treatment  the  engraver  has  made  the  best  of  it  while  the 
finish  is  perfect.  From  the  name  of  the  engraver  Kiiner 
and  from  their  general  likeness  to  the  German  coinage 
we  may  conclude  that  the  dies  were  prepared  in  Germany. 

As  Vancouver  Island  which  contained  the  only  important 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  British  America  formed  at  that 
time  a  separate  province,  New  Westminster  a  town  that 
would  hardly  rank  above  a  village  was  made  the  capital  and 
thus  can  lay  claim  to  a  higher  honour  than  any  of  our  great 
cities  of  the  East  as  the  only  place  in  the  Dominion  where 
a  mint  was  established  or  whence  issued  a  coinage  in  gold. 
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In  a  letter  written  subsequently  the  Provincial  Secretary 
further  states  that  : — 

“  It  was  discovered  before  the  works  were  completed  that 
there  was  no  authority,  but  a  heavy  penalty,  for  striking 
coin,  but  Capt.  Gossitt,  determined  to  have  sample  coins 
struck  brought  the  works  to  completion,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor,  and  hence  the  two  coins  (the  only 
ones  struck,  I  believe)  in  question.  Of  course  no  coins  of 
that  mintage  ever  got  into  circulation.  How  could  they?  ” 

R.  W.  McLachlan. 


THOMAS  JEFFREYS  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF 
CANADA.  1760. 

The  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  the  French  Dominions  in 
North  and  South  America,  Giving  a  Particular  Account 
of  the  Climate,  Soil,  Minerals,  Animals,  Vegetables, 
Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce  and  Languages 
as  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans  of  the 
Principal  Places,  &c. ,  by  Thomas 
Jeffreys,  Geographer  to  His  Roy¬ 
al  Highness  t/u;  Prince  of 
Wales,  London,  1760. 

RENCH  supremacy  in  America,  after  enduring 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  had  of  a  sudden 
collapsed  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  on  the  13th 
September,  1759,— the  day  and  place  are  memor¬ 
able.  An  orderly  had  briefly  announced  the  startling  denoue¬ 
ment  to  his  expiring  chief"  They  run  !”  Wolfe  died  content. 
Such  the  decree  of  fate :  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  King 
Louis  to  have  recorded  the  fact,  by  the  written  pledge  signed 
by  him,  at  Paris,  on  10th  February,  1765,  in  favor  of  Britain, 
the  treaty  of  cession. 

Great  the  commotion,  deep  the  surprise,  wild  the  trans- 
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port  of  popular  joy,  though  the  latter  was  mingled  with 
mourning,  throughout  King  George’s  realms.  (')  Bonfires 
blazed  over  the  hills  of  merry  England.  The  Sovereign 
showered  promotions,  pensions,  national  rewards,  jewel-  hik¬ 
ed  swords  on  the  army  and  navy,  for  their  achievements. 
The  Park  and  Tower  guns  roared  out  salutes,  private  and 
public  illuminations  took  place,  a  public  Thanksgiving  was 
proclaimed  for  the  29th  October,  1759;  the  nation  erected 
a  splendid  mausoleum  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  honor  of 
the  departed  hero,  so  untimely  cut  down  in  the  full  blaze  of 
his  glory.  King,  Lords  and  Commons  vied  with  one  another 
in  celebrating  the  success  of  British  arms  over  the  traditional 
enemy.  All  seemed  to  have  been  done  that  a  gratified  and 
great  nation  could  do  to  honor  the  “  conqueror  of  Louisbourg 
and  Quebec,’  all  except  the  procuring  of  a  lasting  written 
record  of  the  North  American  campaign.  A  historian  was 
wanted  ;  one  was  soon  found — a  writer  rejoicing  in  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  recognized  talent  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
courtly  favor,  “Thomas  Jeffreys,  Geographer  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  who  in  the  ensuing  spring 
launched  forth  a  splendid  folio  volume  of  some  500  pagesj 
under  the  above  title.  It  was  profusely  illustrated  with  maps, 
elaborate  plans  of  the  sieges  and  battles  ;  the  largest  of  these 
plans — that  of  the  siege  operations  before  Quebee,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  mighty  statesman,  Wm  Pitt,  who  had  planned 
the  campaign.  Enough  about  battles,  let  us  see  what  H.  R. 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Geographer  has  to  say  on  the 
avi-Fauna  of  Canada. 


(*)  On  the  20th  October,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  presented 
to  the  King  an  address  of  congratulation.  On  the  30th  October,  His  Majesty 
presented  £ 500  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  Captain  of  the  “Alcide”  man-of-war, 
and  £$oo  to  Colonel  Hale  (the  ancestor  of  our  fellow  townsman  W.  T.  Hale, 
Esq.,)  who  had  brought  to  England  the  account  of  the  taking  of  Quebec  ;  he 
was  also  duly  promoted  and  subsequently  became  a  General  officer.  On  the 
13th  November,  Parliament  presented  the  King  with  an  address  of  congratula¬ 
tion.  Brigadiers  General  Murray,  Monkton,  Townsend  were  all  promoted  as 
well  as  the  Admirals  of  the  fleet. 
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BIRDS  OF  CANADA. 

“The  forests  of  Canada  are  by  no  means  so  well  provided 
in  birds,  either  with  respect  to  numbers  or  variety,  as  the 
seas,  lakes  and  rivers  are  with  fishes.  There  are  some,  how¬ 
ever,  which  have  this  merit,  and  are  peculiar  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  There  are  eagles  of  two  sorts  ;  the  largest  have  their 
necks  and  heads  almost  white;  they  give  chase  to  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  which  they  carry  off  in  their  pounces  to  their 
nests.  The  other  sort  are  grey,  and  prey  upon  birds  only. 
Both  kinds  are  excellent  fishers.  The  falcon,  goss-hawk,  and 
tassel-hawk,  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  in  Europe  ; 
there  are  besides,  a  second  sort  of  falcons,  that  live  entirely 
on  fish.  The  partridges  of  Canada,  are  of  three  sorts  ;  the 
gny,  red  and  black ;  these  last  are  the  least  valued  of  the 
three,  having  too  mnch  the  flavour  of  the  grape,  j'uniper  and 
fir-tree.  These  have  also  the  head  and  eyes  of  a  pheasant, 
and  their  flesh  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  long  tails  spread¬ 
ing  like  a  fan  or  the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty,  some  of  them  being  mixed  with  red,  brown 
and  'gtey,  and  others  of  a  light  mixture  of  light  grey  and 
brown.  All  these  sorts  of  partridges  are,  however,  larger  than 
ours  in  Europe,  but  so  remarkably  tame  that  they  suffer  you 
not  only  to  shoot  at  them,  but  to  come  very  near  them. 

Besides  snipes,  which  are  excellent  in  this  country,  and 
the  smaller  waterfowl,  which  is  found  every  where  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  you  sometimes  meet  with  wood-cocks 
near  springs,  but  in  no  great  numbers.  In  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  and  all  over  the  south  parts  of  Canada  they  are 
in  great  plenty. 

Mr.  Denys,  a  French  writer,  who  resided  some  time  on 
this  continent,  assures  us,  that  the  raven  of  Canada  is  quite 
as  good  eating  as  a  hen  ;  which  may  be  true  of  Acadia,  though 
doubtful  with  respect  of  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  ravens 
are  something  larger  than  ours  in  Europe,  blacker,  and  have 
a  different  cry.  The  Ospreys,  on  the  contrary,  are  smaller 
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and  their  note  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  The 
owl  of  Canada  differs  from  the  European  only  in  that  it  has 
a  small  white  ring  round  its  neck,  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  cry. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  good  eating,  and  many  prefer  it  to  a- 
barn-door  fowl.  The  winter  provision  of  these  owls  consists 
of  field  mice,  in  which  they  observe  a  singular  piece  of  eco¬ 
nomy  in  breaking  their  legs,  and  afterwards  fattening  them 
for  use  on  occasion.  The  bat  of  this  country  is  larger  than 
those  of  Europe ;  the  martins  and  swallows  here  are  birds 
of  passage  as  in  our  hemisphere.  The  first  are  not  black 
like  ours,  but  of  a  brownish  red.  There  are  three  sorts  of 
larks,  the  smallest  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and 
this  differs  also  from  our  sparrows,  and  though  it  retains  the 
same  qualities,  has  however  a  very  disagreeable  aspect 

Ducks  are  found  in  prodigious  numbers  in  this  country  ;  of 
those  birds  they  reckon  two-and-twenty  different  kinds.  The 
most  beautiful,  and  best  to  eat  are  what  the  French  call  Ca¬ 
nards  branches ,  from  their  perching  on  the  branches  of  trees. 
Their  plumage  is  most  beautifully  diversified,  and  the  colour 
extremely  bright  and  vivid.  Swans,  Turkeys,  Moor-hens, 
Cranes,  Teal,  Geese,  Bustards,  (Has  the  Outarde  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Bustard  ?)  and  other  large  water-fowl  are  found 
everywhere  in  the  greatest  abundance,  except  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  plantations,  where  they  never  come. 

There  are  Magpies  of  two  colours :  some  are  all  white,  and 
others  of  a  light  grey  ;  and  both  make  excellent  soups.  The 
Wood-peckers  are  beautiful  to  admiration.  There  are  some  of 
them  of  all  colors,  others  entirely  black,  or  quite  of  a  dark 
brown,  except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  of  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  red. 

The  Thrush  of  Canada  is  very  like  ours  in  Europe,  as  to 
shape,  but  has  only  half  of  the  charms  of  the  other’s  music. 
The  Goldfinch  has  not  near  so  beautiful  Ka  head  as  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  and  all  its  feathers  are  overspread  with  a  mixture  of 
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yellow  and  black  ;  I  can  say  little  of  its  note,  having  never 
seen  one  in  a  cage. 

The  forests  of  Canada  are  full  of  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a 
Linnet,  which  is  quite  yellow  and  has  a  very  slender  neck, 
and  a  very  short  song,  with  little  variety  in  it.  This  bird 
has  no  other  name  than  that  of  its  colour.  But  the  best 
musician  of  all  the  Canadian  groves,  is  a  sort  of  Ortolan,  the 
plumage  of  which  is  of  an  ash  colour,  on  the  back,  and  a 
white  on  the  belly,  whence  it  is  called  the  White  Bird,  yield¬ 
ing  nothing  to  the  pipe  of  the  Thrush  in  Europe;  but  the 
male  is, the  only  song-bird,  the  female  remaining  mute  even 
in  a  cage.  This  little  creature  has  a  very  charming  outside, 
and  for  its  relish  well  deserves  the  name  of  Ortolan.  It  is 
not  certain  to  what  quarter  he  retires  in  the  winter  seasoni 
but  he  is  always  the  first  harbinger  of  the  spring.  The 
snow  is  scarcely  melted  when  these  birds  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  in  some  parts,  at  which  time  you  may  take  what 
quantity  you  please. 

About  a  hundred  leagues  of  Chambly  you  begin  to  meet 
with  the  bird  called  Cardinal,  some  of  which  sort  have  been 
brought  over  to  Baris.  The  sweetness  of  his  song  and  the 
beauty  of  his  plumage,  which  is  of  a  fine  carnation,  and  a 
little  tuft  which  he  has  on  his  head,  not  unlike  the  crown 
with  which  painters  adorn  Indian  Kings,  seem  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  hold  the  sceptre  amongst  the  feathered  kind. 
He  has,  however,  a  rival  in  the  country  capable  of  engage- 
ing  every  note,  were  the  charms  of  his  music  equal  to  those 
of  his  outward  appearance,  1  mean  what  they  call  in  our 
country  I'Oiseau-Moiu/ie ,  or  Humming  Bird.  This  name  is 
given  him  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is  his  dimunitive  size, 
for  with  all  his  feathers  he  is  not  bigger  than  a  May-bug. 
The  second  is  the  great  buzzing  noise  he  makes  with  his 
wings,  not  unlike  that  of  a  large  fly.  His  legs  which  are  an 
inch  in  length,  are  like  two  needles.  His  bill  is  not  thicker 
than  his  limbs,  and  from  this  he  thrusts  a  tongue  or  rather 
a  sting,  with  which  he  pierces  the  flowers,  extracting  the 
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juice  which  is  his  common  nourishment.  The  female  has 
nothing  gaudy  in  her  outside,  is  of  a  beautiful  white  below 
the  belly,  and  a  light  ash  color  everywhere  else;  but  the 
male  is  a  perfect  jewel.  From  the  top  of  his  head  rises  a 
small  tuft  of  black,  the  breast  red,  the  belly  white,  and  the 
back,  wings  and  tail  of  a  vivid  green,  with  specks  of  gold 
dispersed  over  his  plumage  which  gives  it  an  astonishing 
beauty  in  conjunction  with  an  imperceptible  down  which 
forms  the  softest  and  sweetest  dyes  imaginable. 

Some  travellers  have  confounded  this  bird  with  the  Coli- 
vry,  and  indeed  this  appears  to  be  a  species  of  those  birds  ; 
but  the  Colivry  of  the  isles  is  somewhat  larger,  has  a  much 
brighter  plumage  and  the  bill  recurved  or  bending  down¬ 
wards.  This  bird  is  said  to  have  a  very  melodious  pipe  ; 
which,  if  true,  is  a  great  advantage  over  the  l' Oiscau-Mouche, 
or  humming  bird,  which  has  no  song  at  all.  He  has  also  a 
very  strong  and  nimble  flight ;  now  you  see  him  on  a  flower 
and  a  moment  after  he  springs  almost  perpendicularly  up 
into  the  air.  He  is  also  a  declared  and  very  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  Raven.  On  seeing  one  of  them  he  quits  his 
food,  darts  himself  into  the  air  like  lightning,  get  under  his 
wings  and  pierces  him  with  his  sting,  so  that,  whether  by 
the  fall  or  by  the  wounds,  he  tumbles  dead  to  the  ground. 
These  birds  are  very  tender,  and  therefore  very  careful  to 
depart  on  the  first  coming  of  the  winter.  They  probably 
retire  to  Carolina,  where  they  are  said  to  be  seen  only  in 
the  winter.  They  build,  however,  in  Canada,  hanging  their 
nests  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  in  such  manner,  that  they  are 
sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air. 
Nothing  can  be  neater  than  those  nests  ;  the  bottom  is  com¬ 
posed  of  little  bits  of  wood,  interwoven  together  like  basket- 
work,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  a  silky  sort  of  down. 
Their  eggs  are  of  the  size  of  peas,  with  yellow  spots  on  a 
dark  ground  ;  they  are  generally  said  to  lay  three  at  a  time 
and  sometimes  they  go  as  far  as  five.” — (“Natural  History 
of  Canada,  1760,  page  40.”) 
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’Tis  lucky  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’  geographer  that  his 
fame  as  a  writer  does  not  rest  solely  on  his  accuracy  as  bio¬ 
grapher  of  the  birds  of  Canada.  What  Jefferys  has  to  say 
about  the  Humming  or  Fly-Bird  (l’Oiseau-Mouche)  barring 
his  supposed  ferocity  towards  the  Raven,  may  pass  muster. 
But  his  Owl  story  alas !  though  backed  by  the  authority  of 
the  grave  Historian  Charlevoix,  won’t  go  down,  no,  not  even 
cumgrano!  In  April,  1721,  the  learned  Jesuit,  Charlevoix, 
wrote  as  follows  from  Chambly  to  the  Duchess  of  Les  De- 
gueres  in  France:  La  chaire  du  (Ckathuart  Canadien)  est 
bonne  a  manger  et  bien  des  gens  la  preferent  a  celle  de  lapoule. 
Sa  proi’isiort  pour  l /liver  sot  it  des  Mulots  auxquels  il  casse  les 
pattes  et  qu'il  ettgraisse  et  nourrit  avec  soitt  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  en 
est  besoiti." 

“One  would  like  to  know  who  would  prefer  a  roast  Owl 
to  a  roast  chicken  for  a  square  meal,”  and  then  “this  winter 
store  of  field-mice,  caught  and  carefully  fattened  by  his  se¬ 
rene  highness  the  Owl,  after  having  broken  thier  legs”  is  not 
this  too  utterly  too ,  too.  Mr.  Jefferys  will  require  more  than 
one  Jesuit  to  help  him  through  with  this  Owl  story:  and  its 
“  special  economy." 


A  CANADIAN  CENT  OF  1859  FROM 
AN  ALTERED  DIE. 

HE  other  day  when  counting  a  lot  of  coppers  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  something  peculiar  in 
the  “9”  of  an  1859  cent.  On  carefully  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  an  ordinary  cent  of  that  year  I  found 
that  the  heavy  line  was  heavier  and  the  enclosed  space,  like 
that  of  the  “  8,"  more  of  a  circle  than  an  oval.  And  when 
the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  “9”  is  examined  with 
a  glass,  traces  of  the  “  8  ”  may  be  seen  showing  that  it  was 
originally  closed  up.  These  features  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  coin  was  struck  from  a  die  that  had  been  altered 
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from  one  of  1S5S.  After  inspecting  a  large  number  of  these 
cents  I  found  other  specimens  some  of  them  differing  slight¬ 
ly  from  which  I  have  learned  that  more  than  one  die  was 
altered  and  that  this  alteration  on  the  old  dies  was  made  by 
hand. 

We  may  get  at  the  reason  why  a  custom  prevalent  in  the 
early  years  of  the  United  States  mint  but  now  long  aban¬ 
doned  as  barbarous  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Mint  in  striking  our  first  Canadian  coinage,  by  looking  into 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
coinage.  The  order  was  received  from  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  late  in  the  year  1858,  and  it  was  in  November  or  even 
as  late  as  December  before  the  work  of  striking  the  cents 
was  begun.  The  order  which  seems  very  large  for  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  then  living  in  old 
Canada  was  for  10,000,000  and  could  not  therefore  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  so  short  a  time.  It,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  it,  had  to 
be  completed  in  1859.  And  as  it  is  customary  in  the  Royal 
Mint  to  call  in  from  the  coining  room  on  the  31st  of  Dec¬ 
ember  all  dies  issued  during  the  year ;  the  dies  from  the 
Canadian  coinage  were  returned  with  the  others.  To  pre¬ 
vent  delay  in  the  work  of  coining,  new  dies  with  the  new 
year's  date  are  ahvays  ready  for  placing  in  the  presses  on  the 
2nd  of  January.  But  by  some  neglect  new  dies  for  the 
cents  had  not  been  prepared.  The  old  dies  used  in  1858, 
were  therefore  hastily  altered  that  there  ni  ght  be  no  delay, 
and  made  to  do  duty  until  new  1859  dies  could  be  got 
ready. 

R.  W.  McLachlan. 

- •  ♦ - - - 

ATLAS  NUMISMATIQUE  DU  CANADA. 

E  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  above  work  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Leroux  of  this  city.  It  is  in  French  and 
English  and  doubtless  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  although  we  believe  that 
many  pieces  (tokens)  are  described  which  cannot  truly  be 
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accepted  as  Canadian,  the  usefulness  of  the  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  illustrations,  no  less  than  17  pages  being  occupied  by 
the  fac-similes  of  228  pieces  taken  from  the  pieces  themselves. 
Dr.  Leroux  has  added  a  supplement  of  four  pages,  giving 
descriptions  of  some  later  pieces  and  cuts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  Token,  the  Hopvvood  Token,  and  the  two  gold 
pieces  of  British  Columbia,  described  in  the  present  number 
of  The  Antiquarian;  if  we  were  desirous  of  finding  fault  we 
might  say  that  the  pages  with  the  cuts  are  too  crowded,  and 
the  descriptive  text  not  clear ;  nevertheless  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  author  con  amove  and  we  accept  it  as  an 
important  contribution  to  our  Canadian  Numismatic  Litera¬ 
ture. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATION 


nigE  give  with  this  number  illustrations  of  two  very 
A  rare  Canadian  pieces,  the  well  known  '•  Side 
$  View”  penny  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  bearing 
date  1839,  they  were  described  by  Sandham  in 
his  "  Coins  of  Canada ,”  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  reliable 
information  obtained  subsequently  about  them,  it  is  well 
known  to  collectors  that  the  same  piece  dated  1838  is  still 
more  rare  than  the  one  we  have  given,  presumably  the  dies 
were  prepared  in  1838  and  a  very  few  (!)  patterns  sent  out, 
but  any  order  for  them  was  not  given  until  the  following  year; 
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there  have  been  speculative  guesses  at  the  history  of  these 
pieces,  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  reliable. 

We  should  add  that  the  Half-penny  of  the  same  type  and 
dates  are  perhaps  even  “  harder  to  get,  and  heavier  to  hold  ” 
than  the  Pennies. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  Token  is  so  excessively  rare 
that  before  the  specimen  from  which  our  cut  is  taken  made 
its  appearance,  probably  no  one  was  aware  of  its  existence. 
Mr.  Edgar  Buchanan  of  this  city  is  the  fortunate  owner  of 
this  rara  avis  and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in 
permitting  us  to  produce  the  cut.  The  Token  is  brass  and 
bears  on  the  obverse,  the  arms  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  the  reverse :  HI — E.M. —  y2 — NB.  which  initials  maybe 
translated  thus:  Hudson  Bay — Esquimault  Mission — y2 
New  Beaver  Skin  ;  it  was  probably  given  to  the  trappers 
when  they  brought  in  their  peltry,  and  was  then  exchanged 
by  them  in  payment  for  their  merchandise. 

EDITORIAL. 

have  pleasure  in  bringing  the  Eleventh  Volume 
of  The  Antiquarian  to  a  completion,  and  although 
we  have  met  with  many  disappointments  and 
hindrances,  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  volume  will  be  found,  at  least,  not  less  interesting  than 
those  previously  published. 

We  find  that  we  have  omitted  to  say  that  we  are  indebted 
to  our  good  friend  and  collaborateur  Mr.  J.  M.  Lemoine  of 
Quebec  for  the  article  on  “The  Birds  of  Canada  in  1760”  in 
the  present  number. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  FRIENDS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  CANADIAN  ANTI¬ 
QUARIAN  has  been  suspended,  there  have  been  so 
many  enquiries  for  it,  and  also  for  back  numbers  to 
complete  sets,  that  the  Numismatic  Society  have  re¬ 
solved  on  resuming  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 
We  now  send  you  the  first  number  of  Vol.  XII,  and 
beg  of  you  to  continue  your  subscription ;  and  you 
would  confer  a  further  favor  onus  by  sending  the 
names  of  any  friends  who  might  be  induced  to  be¬ 
come  subscribers  and  to  whom  specimen  copies 
would  be  sent  on  application. 
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EDITORIAL. 

N  consequence  of  obstacles  which  were  beyond 
control  the  publication  of  the  “Antiquarian” 
was  suspended  during  the  past  year ;  having 
made  fresh  arrangements  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  lasting,  the  editorial  commitee  have  much 
pleasure  in  resuming  their  work ;  from  a  host  of  enquiries 
received  it  is  felt  the  magazine  was  a  welcome  visitor  to 
many,  and  its  conductors  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  eleven 
volumes  already  publshed,  as  an  earnest  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  carry  forward  the  journal  with  an  anxious  care  that  its 
merit  shall  be  preserved.  The  editors  invite  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  may  be  favorably  disposed  towards  the  “Anti¬ 
quarian  ”  and  go  on  hopefully.  All  correspondence  for  the 
Canadian  Antiquarian  should  be  addressed  P.  O.  Box 
1310,  Montreal. 
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MONEY  AND  MEDALS  OF  CANADA  UNDER 
THE  OLD  REGIME. 

BY  R.  W.  MCl.ACHLAN. 

HE  proper  adjustment  of  money,  the  circulating 
medium,  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  has, 
in  times  whether  of  depression  or  of  growth  and 
expansion  or  of  change,  ever  been,  to  rulers,  a 
problem  difficult  of  solution.  Many  a  useless  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  enacted  in  the  attempt  to  make  the  available 
supply  answer  the  increased  or  diminished  demand.  This 
difficulty  was  felt  more  keenly  in  newly  settled  colonies  tharr 
in  older  established  communities.  Experiments  of  every 
conceivable  kind  were  tried  as  a  cure,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  quixotic  nature;  but  no  form  of  legislation  proved 
successful  in  retaining  within  the  bounds  of  a  colony  its 
scanty  supply  of  money.  The  “  coin  of  the  realm  ”  often 
became  so  scarce  that  trade  was  at  a  standstill.  Other 
media  had  to  be  adopted,  as  the  tobacco  currency  of  Virginia 
or  the  goose  quill  money  of  the  North-West. 

In  Canada,  under  the  French,  this  problem  seems  to  have 
been'  more  troublesome  even  than  elsewhere  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  Almost  every  letter  to  the  Minister  contained  some 
allusion  to  the  dearth  of  change.  During  the  earlier  times 
wampum,  the  bead  money  of  the  Indian,  passed  current 
and  was  accepted  by  them  in  exchange  for  furs;  but  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans  and  the  importation  of  cheaper  and 
more  showy  glass  beads  so  depressed  the  value  of  wampum 
that  it  was  no  longer  prized  by  the  aborigines.  It  therefore, 
in  time,  was  rejected  by  them  in  their  annual  settlements 
with  the  traders  and  more  useful  articles  demanded.  Bea¬ 
ver  skins,  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  chase,  together 
with  moose  skins  were  made  a  legal  tender  and  passed  cur- 
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rent  in  lieu  of  coin.  The  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  to  the 
South,  kept  their  accounts  and  even  reckoned  in  beaver 
skins.  This  kind  of  change  was  very  inconvenient  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  bulk  and  fluctuation  in  value.  Then  again 
the  stock  on  hand  had  to  be  shipped  before  the  close  of 
navigation.  One  year,  too,  when  the  Iroquois  had  overrun 
the  country  and  almost  exterminated  the  Hurons,  the  annual 
supply  was  wanting  and  the  beaver  currency  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  The  council,  in  1669,  declared  wheat  to  be  a  legal 
tender  at  four  livres  the  minot;  but,  on  account  of  its  bulk 
and  the  necessity  of  using  it  for  food,  it  did  not  long  continue 
to  be  accepted  as  a  currency.  A  shipment  of  money  was 
'“occasionally  made  to  the  colony  by  the  King,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  was  brought  over  for  their  own  use  by 
traders  and  immigrants,  had  it  remained  in  the  country  might, 
under  careful  management,  have  proved  sufficient  for  the 
limited  wants  of  the  community.  But  through  the  improvi¬ 
dence  and  extravagant  mode  of  living  of  some  of  the  colon¬ 
ists,  and  becau  :e  few  engaged  in  agricultural  labor  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  them;  that  is  their  imports  exceeded 
their  exports.  The  difference  had  to  be  made  up  in  coin 
which  soon  denuded  the  country  of  that  commodity. 
Under  these  circumstances  trade  was  much  embarrassed  and 
transactions  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  carried  on  by  means 
of  promissory  notes  payable  in  furs,  goods  or  farm  produce. 
These  notes  sometimes  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  making 
large  settlements;  still  this  could  not  take  the  place  of  coin 
and  trade  became  more  and  more  depressed. 

The  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  that  would  be  worthless  in 
any  other  country,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  untried  ex¬ 
pedient.  Although  it  was  not  a  new  idea  it  had  not  before 
been  attempted  on  this  continent.  The  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  its  first  issue  are  as  follows;  as  the  Intendant 
Meules  writes  to  the  Minister  in  1685: —  “I  have  no  money 
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to  pay  the  soldiers  and  not  knowing  to  what  Saint  to  make 
my  vows,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  me  of  putting  into  circula¬ 
tion  notes  made  of  cards.”  As  there  was  no  printing  press 
in  the  colony  and  as  few  of  the  inhabitants  did  any  writing 
the  stock  of  paper  on  hand  was  very  limited.  During  the 
long  winter  evenings  card  playing  was  the  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  people  consequently  there  was  a  large  stock  on 
hand  ready  to  supply  the  writer’s  demands.  This  supply 
was  used  by  the  Intendant,  and  common  playing  cards,  cut 
in  four  with  the  amount  written  thereon,  was  the  first  paper 
money  issued  on  this  continent.  From  this  circumstance  it  was 
always  known  in  Canada  as  monnaie  de  carte  or  card  money. 
Following  the  example  of  Canada,  paper  money  became  for 
a  time,  almost  the  only  currency  of  the  North  American 
Colonies.  Each  card  was  stamped  with  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a 
crown  in  sealing  wax  and  was  signed  by  the  Intendant  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Treasury  at  Quebec.  At  a  specified  time 
they  were  convertible  into  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the 
Imperial  Treasury. 

When  this  issue  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
other  cards,  made  payable  to  bearer,  were  issued  by  the  home 
government  redeemable  in  France.  They  circulated  freely 
among  the  people  who  found  them  convenient  in  making 
remittances.  At  a  later  period  another  issue  of  Canadian 
card  money  was  put  into  circulation.  They  were  signed  by 
the  Governor  and  Intendant  and  bore  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Intendant,  the  seal  of  the  Governor  together  with  the  date 
and  value  in  writing.  The  denominations  issued  were 
twenty  and  forty  sols,  and  four,  sixteen  and  thirty-two  livres. 
At  first  the  issue  was  not  so  popular  as  the  old  one  payable 
in  France,  as  the  people  believed  that  the  Canadian  cards- 
would  not  be  as  readily  received  in  exchange  for  Treasury 
bills  ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  making  the  exchange  the 
Treasurer  gave  the  preference  to  the  holders  of  the  Cai.ad- 
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ian  cards.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  the  new  issue  was 
accepted  without  questioning  and  it  was  preferred  to  the  old. 

The  regular  issue  of  card  money  continued  for  twenty-five 
years.  It  circulated  in  the  Colony  and  was  preferred  to  any 
other  money  as  long  as  it  was  promptly  redeemed.  The 
financial  difficulties,  that  had  so  long  been  a  source  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  Colony,  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  But 
troublesome  times  were  at  hand.  The  wars  which  made 
glorious  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  in  other  directions,  had  so  drained  the  Treasury 
of  France  that  the  drafts  drawn  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
could  not  be  honored.  Treasury  bills,  so  useful  to  the  colo¬ 
nists  in  remitting  for  their  purchases,  were  sold  at  a  heavy 
discount.  Meanwhile  card  money  continued  to  be  issued  for 
the  defrayment  of  the  colonial  expenses.  As  the  Treasury 
bills,  with  which  it  might  have  been  redeemed,  were  almost 
worthless,  the  card  money  increased  in  circulation  far  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  people.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
was  over  2,000,000  livres  in  circulation  in  1714.  It  soon, 
under  these  circumstances,  became  depreciated  in  value  and 
the  government,  under  pressure,  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
pounded  with  the  holders  of  cards  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per 
cent  Finally  in  1717,  a  decree  was  issued  which,  after 
alluding  to  these  settlements,  provided  that  the  cards  should 
be  current  for  half  their  value  and  that  finally  they  be 
altogether  withdrawn  from  circulation.  In  the  meantime  a 
new  issue  was  made  to  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
Treasury,  to  be  redeemed  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  old. 
The  arrangement  for  the  settlement  was  as  follows  : —  The 
cards  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Treasurer  before  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  last  ships,  for  the  year,  in  November.  The,  hold¬ 
ers  were  to  receive  bills  of  exchange  for  their  cards  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  fifty  per  cent,  one  third  payable  on  the  first  of  March 
1718.  one  third  same  day  in  1719,  and  the  balance  in  1720. 
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All  cards  not  presented  before  that  time  to  be  cancelled. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  in  writing  to  the  Council,  states, 
under  date  of  May  1716,  that  : — “The  Council  should  order 
M.  Bigon  (the  Intendant)  to  draw  99,000  livres  for  bills  of 
exchange  which  remain  out  of  the  160,000  payable  in  1717, 
and  in  the  same  manner  for  a  like  sum  payable  in  1718, 
and  to  continue  until  the  total  extinction  of  the  cards  and 
then  cause  them  to  be  burned  up  according  to  the  first 
project.” 

Trade  had  been  in  a  comparatively  healthy  condition 
during  the  regular  issue  and  redemption  of  the  card  money 
and  it  would  have  speedily  recovered  from  the  depression  into 
which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  over  issue  of  cards  and  the 
dishonoring  of  the  colonial  drafts,  had  a  sufficient  quantity 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  their  immediate 
wants  as  a  currency.  As  it  was,  commerce  was  almost  totally 
suspended.  A  number  of  decrees  were  issued  between  the 
years  I7i9and  1726  affectingthe  currency  without  material 
improvement.  For  this  continued  stagnation  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony,  the  reissue  of  the  card  money  was  believed  to  be 
the  only  remedy  and  representations  to  that  effect  were  made 
to  the  king.  He  therefore  on  the  2nd  of  March  1726,  issued 
an  ordinance  announcing  the  reissue  of  the  card  money.  The 
following  is  a  condensed  translation  of  the  ordinance  “His 
Majesty, having  been  informed  of  the  situation  of  the  Colony 
of  Canada  since  the  extinction  of  the  card  money,  and  hearing 
that  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  has  sent  out  during  the  last 
ten  years  for  the  expenses  of  the  country  have  successively 
returned  each  year  to  France  which  has  caused  the  decay  of 
the  internal  trade  of  the  Colony,  hinders  the  increase  of  the 
establishments,  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  merchants  to 
retail  their  goods  and  wares;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
caused  a  decline  of  the  foreign  trade  which  cannot  be  sustain¬ 
ed  but  by  retail  consumption;  His  Majesty  proposes  the  best 
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means  for  the  remedy  of  these  inconveniences  which  is  not 
less  needful  for  the  commerce  of  the  Kingdom  than  to  his 
subjects  in  New  France;  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  pro¬ 
jects  none  seemed  more  feasible  than  that  of  establishing  a 
card  money  which  will  be  received  at  His  Majesty’s  warehous¬ 
es  in  payment  of  powder  and  other  munitions  and  merchand¬ 
ise  that  may  be  sold  and  for  which  bills  will  be  given  on  the 
General  Treasurer  of  Marine  for  the  time  being;  this  has  been 
voluntarily  determined  upon  in  answer  to  the  desires  of  the 
Canadian  Merchants,  who  last  year  presented  a  request  to 
this  effect  to  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  General  and  to  the 
Com rnissairc - Ordonnateu r  of  New  France,  and  also  to  the 
demands  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  who  have  made  the 
same  representation,  and  that  this  currency  will  be  of  great 
utility  to  home  and  foreign  trade  by  the  facilitating  of 
purchases  and  sales  which  will  be  made  in  the  colony  which 
will  increase  the  establishments,  and  His  Majesty  wishing  to 
explain  these  intentions,  has  ordered  and  orders  as  follows: — 
“  1 .  Card  money  will  be  made  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred 
thousand  Hires,  of  denominations,  twenty-four,  twelve,  six 
and  three  litres;  one  litre  ten  sols,  fifteen  sols  and  seven  sols 
ten  deniers,  which  cards  will  be  stamped  with  His  Majesty’s 
arms,  and  written  and  signed  by  the  Controlcur  of  Marine  at 
Quebec. 

“  1 1.  The  cards  of  twenty-four,  twelve  and  three  litres  will 
be  signed  by  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  General,  and 
Intendant  or  Conimissairc-Ordonnateur. 

“  ill.  Those  of  one  litre,  ten  sols,  fifteen  sols,  and  seven  sols 
six  deniers  will  only  be  initialed  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
General  and  Intendant  or  Commissaire-Ordonnateur." 

The  remainder  of  the  Ordinance  relates  to  guarding  the 
quantity  to  be  issued,  prevention  of  counterfeiting  and  so- 
forth.  From  this  ordinance  we  learn  the  denominations,  the 
amount  issued  and  the  manner  of  inscribing  them.  As  the 
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issue,  four  hundred  thousand  livres,  equal  to  about  seventy 
two  thousand  dollars  was  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the 
population  the  amount  was  increased  by  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and,  by  an  ordinance  dated  May  12th  1733.  The  denomina¬ 
tions  and  form  of  the  cards  were  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
1729.  As  the  population  continued  to  increase,  this  quantity 
barely  enough  at  the  time  of  its  first  issue,  became  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  people;  the  Intendant 
therefore  undertook  the  issue  of  what  are  called  Ordinances. 
These  were  of  nominal  values,  all  the  way  from  twenty  sols 
to  one  hundred  livres.  Unlike  the  card  money  they  were 
made  of  printing  paper  about  three  inches  square  with  the 
following  inscription  printed  thereon.  “COLONIES,”  at  the  top. 

Depenses  generales  No . IL  sera  tenu  compte  par  le 

Roi,  an  viois  d'octobre  prochain ,  dc  la  sotnme  de  . 

valeur  en  la  soumission  du  Tresorier,  restee  au  bureau  du  controle 

A  Quebec,  le . ”  The  nominal  value,  date  and 

number  with  the  signature  of  the  Intendant  were  written 
thereon.  These  ordinances  circulated  freely  along  with  the 
cards,  although  the  cards  were  preferred  as  it  was  believed 
they  had  the  prior  claim  on  the  Treasury.  In  1754  they 
were  settled  for  on  equal  terms  by  bills  of  exchange,  one 
third  payable  in  1754,  one  third  in  1755  and  the  balance 
in  1756.  About  this  time  a  quantity  of  specie  was  import¬ 
ed  with  which  the  card  money  and  ordinances  were  inter¬ 
changeable  at  a  discount  of  twenty  five  per  cent.  This 
depreciation  was  caused  by  the  over  issue  of  the  ordinances; 
and  the  government  attempted  to  fix  their  value  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cards  at  this  rate;  but  as  ordinances  continued 
to  be  issued  in  greater  quantities  they  so  rapidly  depreciated 
in  value  that  the  discount  reached  to  sixty  and  seventy  per 
cent.  Permission  had  been  given  to  the  government 
officials,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  salaries,  to 
engage  in  trade.  This  privilege,  with  the  irresponsible 
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power  of  issuing  ordinances  to  an  unlimited  extent,  was  so 
abused  that  the  whoje  financial  condition  of  the  colony  was 
ruined.  Coupled  with  this  the  Imperial  Treasury  was  again 
compelled  to  dishonor  the  Colonial  drafts.  The  expenses 
of  the  colony  had  risen,  through  mismanagement  and  the 
misappropriation  of  funds  by  the  Intendant  from  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  livres  in  1749  to  twenty  seven 
millions  in  1759.  At  the  time  of  the  capitulation  the 
ordinances  and  cards  in  the  hands  of  the  people  amounted  to 
thirty  four  million  livres  besides  dishonored  bills  of  exchange. 
Stipulations  were  made  in  the  treaty,  by  which  Canada  was 
ceded  to  the  English,  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding 
cards  and  ordinances  by  the  French  Government.  These 
stipulations  were  carried  into  effect  by  convention  of  March 
29th  1766  which  brought  to  an  end  the  card  currency  of 
Canada. 

The  few  coins  circulating  in  Canada  were  mainly  those  of 
France  of  the  reigns  of  Henri  iv  and  Louis  xl  1 1,  xiv  and 
xv.  These  generally  circulated  in  earlier  times  at  the  same 
nominal  value  as  in  France  although  towards  the  close  of 
the  Regime,  the  nominal  value  was  more  or  less  raised.  It 
seeni'  to  have  been  a  prevailing  fallacy  among  all  colonists 
of  those  days,  that  the  raising  of  the  nominal  value  of  coins 
would  prevent  them  from  being  taken  from  the  country. 

This  not  proving  effectual  a  special  coinage  was,  according 
to  Le  Blanc  a  cotemporary  numismatic  writer,  struck  for  the 
colony  in  1670,  in  his  “ Traite  Historique  dc s  Mommies  de 
France ,”  he  states  that : — “To  facilitate  trade  in  Canada  the 
King  caused  to  be  struck  one  hundred  thousand  livres  worth 
of  Louis  of  fifteen  sols  and  five  sols  and  doubles  of  pure 
copper.  These  coins  were  of  the  same  value,  weight  and 
fineness  as  those  of  France.  On  the  silver  Louis  of  fifteen 
sols  and  of  five  sols  in  place  of,  “Sit  nomen  Domini  benediction" 
was  “ Gloriam  regni  tuidicent",  and  on  the  double  “Doubles  de 
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/’ Amerique  Francoise.”  Charlevoix  states  that  this  coinage 
was  struck  for  the  West  Indies.  He  writes  as  follows:-.  “In 
1670  the  West  India  Company,  to  which  the  King  had  ceded 
the  dominion  over  the  islands  of  the  French  American 
Continent,  had  permission  to  introduce  into  the  islands  small 
money  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  stamped 
by  a  particular  die  with  a  legend  which  was  peculiar  to  it. 
The  King’s  edict  is  of  the  month  of  February  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  these  coins  be  current  only  in  the  islands.  But 
on  certain  difficulties  that  supervened,  the  Council  issued  on 
the  1 8th  of  November  1672,  a  decree  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  the  money  aforesaid  and  all  other  species  being  current 
in  France  should  also  be  current  not  only  in  the  French 
Islands  but  also  on  the  terra  firma  of  America  subject  to  the 
crown  with  an  augmentation  of  one  fourth  superadded  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  fifteen  sol  piece  for  twenty  sols  and  others  in 
like  proportion.” 

American  collectors  have  continued  to  reiterate  a  claim  that 
this  money  was  current  in  Louisiana  and  as  such  may 
be  classed  as  money  pertaining  to  the  colonial  times  of  the 
United  States.  But,  as  the  French  made  no  settlement  in 
Louisiana  or  any  part  of  the  great  West  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  the  Mississippi  was  not 
even  discovered  by  La  Salle  until  some  time  after  1670,  .ve 
can  safely  affirm  that  this  coinage  never  circulated  in  any  of 
the  territory  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
This  claim  then,  that  the  “ Gloriam  Regni ,,  as  this  coinage 
has  been  called,  relates  to  any  other  place  than  Canada  on 
the  North  American  continent,  can  be  dismissed  without 
further  comment. 

These  coins  are  all  very  rare.  Of  the  five  sol  piece,  the 
commonest,  only  five  or  six  specimens  are  known  in  Canada 
and  about  as  many  in  the  United  States.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  circulation,  some  years  ago,  in  a  small  town  on  the 
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I  I 

New  Brunswick  border.  The  fifteen  sol  piece  is  much  scarcer 
as  only  two  or  three  are  known  to  numismatists  one  of  which 
is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa  hav¬ 
ing  cost  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  double  is  almost  un¬ 
known  and  fora  long  time,  as  no  specimens  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  had  come  under  the  observation  of  numismatists,  it  was 
believed  that  no  coin  answering  to  this  description  was  ever 
struck.  But  some  years  ago  a  Boston  numismatist  obtained 
an  electrotype  from  which  the  piece  has  been  properly 
described.  From  the  letter  “  A  ”  appearing  on  all  deno¬ 
minations  of  the  coinage  we  learn  that  it  was  struck  in  Paris. 
Most  of  the  specimens  of  these  coins,  known  on  this  continent, 
were  imported  from  France,  which  proves  that  coins  sent  out 
to  Canada  returned  to  France,  in  the  shape  of  remittances, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported.  One  or  two  specimens 
of  the  five  sol  piece  were  found  in  Hayti,  which  seems  to 
corroborate  Charlevoix’s  statement  that  this  money  was 
struck  for  the  West  India  Company, 

During  the  ten  years  from  1719  to  1729  when  no  card  money 
was  issued  the  regular  coinage  of  France  circulated  which 
consisted  of  deniers,  double  deniers  in  copper,  and  five,  fifteen, 
thirty  and  sixty  sols  in  silver.  A  letter  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  Intendant,  under  date  September  6th  1717, 
refers  to  these  coins  as  follows:-  “  We  have  received  the  letter 
which  the  Council  has  done  us  the  honor  to  write  us,  with  the 
printed  edict  of  the  King  rendered  in  the  month  of  November 
last  which  orders  the  making  of  the  new  Louis  d'or  at  the 
Paris  mint.  We  have  made  it  public  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  observed,  none  of  that  make  has  yet  come  into  the 
country.” 

In  1719  a  decree  was  issued  reducing  the  value  of  the 
gold  coins,  while  another,  issued  October  24th  1720, 
raised  the  nominal  value,  of  gold  and  silver  and  attempted 
the  reduction  of  the  value  of  commodities.  This  had  hardly 
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gone  into  operation  when  it  was  suspended  by  a  decree 
of  December  26th. 

In  April  29th  1721  a  decree  ordered  the  issue  of  a  copper 
coinage  for  the  colonies.  This  coinage  had  on  the  obverse 
the  legend  “Sit  Nomen  Domini  Benedictum ,”  common  to  the 
coins  of  France  at  that  time  and  two  L,s  crossed  with  a 
crown  above.  The  reverse  had  the  inscription,  “ Colonies 
Francoises  1721,”  with  a  letter  indicating  the  place  of  mintage 
Those  with  the  letter  “H”  were  struck  at  the  La  Rochelle 
mint.  Much  of  the  shipping  trade  with  Canada  was  carried 
on  from  that  port  and  likely  for  that  reason  its  mint  was 
employed  to  strike  the  coinage.  Others,  with  the  letter  “B” 
were  issued  from  the  Rouen  mint  because  many  of  the  part¬ 
ners  in  Le  Compagnie  des  Indes  were  residents  of  that  town. 
Another  coinage,  struck  at  the  mint  La  Rochelle  was  issued 
in  1722.  Coins  of  this  issue  are  by  no  means  rare  as 
specimens  are  occasionally  met  with  in  circulation  when  a 
hoard  of  old  coppers  are  turned  out.  Those  dated  1721  are 
much  scarcer  especially  that  of  the  Rouen  mint  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  variety  was  shipped  mainly  to  some  of 
the  other  colonies,  probably  the  West  Indies. 

Decrees  were  issued  concerning  the  lack  of  specie  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  September  1724.  And  again  in  1726 
there  was  another  decree  augmenting  its  nominal  value. 
As  the  cards,  which  have  already  been  described  were  issued 
in  1729  and  continued  along  with  the  ordinances  to  be  the 
chief  circulating  medium  until  the  close  of  the  regime  we  hear 
little  if  anything  about  coins  in  Canada;  except,  that  in  1756, 
a  shipment  of  coins,  amounting  to  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  livres,  was  sent  out,  which  soon  found  its  way  back 
to  France  in  the  shape  of  remittance  and  left  the  people  as 
innocent  of  coined  money  as  before. 

To  be  continued . 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  IN  de  WATTEVILLE’S 
REGIMENT. 

BRITISH  HALF-PAY. 


Lieut.-Colonel — 

Wm.  Wancope, 

8  Dec.  1814 

When  Placed 
on  Half-pay, 
23  Oct  1817 

Majors — 

Ed.  Cheney, 

18  June  1815 

17  Sept.  1818 

(Lt-Col  in  army.) 
Lord  J.  T.  H.  Somerset, 

19  July  1821 

25  July,  1816 

(Lt-Col.  in  army.) 
Captain — 

J.  W.  Clemow, 

24  Feb.  1814. 

18  Oct.  1816 

Lieutenants — 

F.  Jas.  Rigaud, 

30  Dec.  1812. 

25  Dec.  1816 

Joshua  Harman, 

3  Aug.  1814. 

25  Oct. 

Paymaster — 

Charles  Thomas  Smeathman,  1  May,  1801. 

25  Dec.  1816 

FOREIGN  HALF-PAY. 


Colonel — 

L.  de  Watteville, 

(M.  Gen.  in  army.) 
Lieut.-Colonel — 

Rod.  de  May, 
Captains — 

A.  de  Courten, 
(Major  in  Army.) 

J.  R.  de  Bersey, 
(Major  in  army.) 
Louis  Fischer, 

P.  Ledergrew, 

Fred.  Hecken, 

F.  Kirchberger, 


4  June  1813. 


21  May,  1812, 

4  June,  1813. 

4  June,  1814. 

1  May,  1801. 

1  July,  1806. 
13  Nov. 

22  Mar.  18 ro. 


24  Oct,  1816 


24  Oct.  1816 


1815 


25  May,  1816 


25  June,  1816 

24  Oct.  1816 

do. 

25  Dec.  1815 
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C.  Z.  De  Thiel, 

25  Mar.  181 1. 

24  Oct.  1816 

J.  L.  Playardt, 

28  Aug. 

do 

Rod.  Steiger, 

21  May,  1812. 

do 

Jean  U.  Mittelholzer, 

21  Oct.  1813. 

do 

J.  C.  Weyssen, 

25  Aug. 

25  Mar. 

Lieutenants — 

H.  de  Gingius, 

5  May,  1807. 

24  Oct.  1816 

A.  de  Steiger, 

6  do 

do 

Caesar  A.  Champeaux 

,  7  do 

do 

Charles  Baron  de  Tuyll,  23  July, 

1812 

Albert  Manuel, 

5  Sept.  1810. 

24  Oct,  1816 

Chas.  L.  Sturler, 

6  do 

25  July, 

Chas.  Thorman, 

25  Mar.  181 1. 

24  Oct. 

Fred.  Fischer, 

26  do 

25  July. 

Rod.  Steiger, 

28  do 

24  Oct. 

Francis  Steiger, 

28  Aug. 

do 

A.  R.  de  Bersey, 

29  Aug. 

do 

S.  de  la  Pierre, 

21  May,  1812. 

do 

R.  de  YVatteville, 

22  Feb.  1814. 

do 

Charles  May, 

23  Feb.  1814. 

do  1816 

Ferd.  Hecken. 

24  do 

do 

Albert  Bondelie, 

3  Aug. 

do 

F.  de  Waterville, 

4  Aug. 

do 

Ensigns — 

F.  L.  C.  Fisher, 

25  Jan.  1814. 

do 

P.  H.  T.  Fischer, 

26  do 

do 

J.  A.  Fischer, 

27  do 

do 

Fred.  Zcheinder, 

20  Oct. 

do 

Chaplain — 

Peter  Jas.  de  la  Mothe,  23  Apl.  1812. 

do 

Adjutant — 

Joseph  Marmet, 

27  Jan.  1808. 

do 

(Lieut,  in  army.) 

Asst.  Surgeon — 

J.  B.  Boidin, 

1  May  1801. 

25  July  1816 

The  above  officers  upon  the  regiment  being  disbanded  in 
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Canada  remained  in  many  instances  and  settled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  descendants  occupy  important  positions  to-day. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  publish  a  list  of  officers  in 
other  regiments  disbanded  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  such 
as  the  “Royal  Newfoundland  Fencibles,”  “Nova  Scotia  Fen- 
cibles,”  “Canadian  Fencibles,”  “Glengarry  Fencibles,”  and 
“New  Brunswick  Fencibles.” 


ST.  GABRIEL  CHURCH. 

HE  venerable  St.  Gabriel  Church,  perched 
at  the  angle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  will  be 
one  hundred  years  of  age  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  (886.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Rev.  Robert  Campbell  intends  writing  the  annals  of  the  old 
temple  in  view  of  a  centennial  commemoration.  As  the  first 
Protestant  place  of  worship  in  Montreal  it  is  worthyjof  reve¬ 
rent  notice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  register  will  be 
found  full  of  historic  interest.  Nay,  I  expect  that  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  in  the  history  of 
Montreal.  I  fancy  I  see  the  site  of  the  ancient  church. 
There  was  no  Champ  de  Mars  then,  but  only  the  terrace  of 
the  Jesuit  Gardens,  where  the  city  hall  now  is.  No  court 
house.  No  Jacques  Cartier  square.  No  street  beyond  St. 
Vincent  The  limit  was  Fortifications,  stopping  where  the 
lane  ends  to-day  on  St.  Gabriel  hill.  The  Hotel  Ramezay, 
now  the  Laval  medical  school,  with  the  stone  building  still 
standing  at  the  corner,  formed  that  portion  of  the  town. 
The  old  church  may  be  bought  for  a  law  library,  or  it  will 
be  sold  outrighi  for  some  other  purpose.  Let  us  hope  that 
a  memorial  of  the  ancient  site  will  be  set  up  promi¬ 
nently. 

Laclede. 
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COLONEL  VEITCH,  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  GOV¬ 
ERNOR  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

From  a  Paper  by  Rev.  Dr  Patterson  read  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Ncrva  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Veitch.  as  the  name  has  been  always 
spelled  in  Scotland,  or  Vetch,  as  it  has  been  spelled  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  which 
for  a  century  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  1 1.  in  1662 
held  an  estate  near  Dalkeith.  They  were  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Scottish  people  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  that  king 
for  the  suppression  of  Presbytery  and  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  ;  the  governor’s  grandfather,  his  father  with  three 
brothers,  and  his  own  brother,  and  probably  other  relatives, 
being  ministers  of  the  covenanting  church.  Several  of  them 
suffered  severely  in  the  troubles  of  the  times,  his  grandfather 
having  been  ejected  from  his  living,  one  uncle  imprisoned, 
another  banished  from  Scotland,  and  his  father,  after  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  arrest,  was  condemned  in  absence  to  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  life  and  property. 

Samuel,  his  son,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  De¬ 
cember,  1668,  but  when  a  boy  he  and  an  elder  brother, 
William,  were  carried  in  creels  to  Northumberland,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  their  father  was  in  hiding,  but  preaching  under 
an  assumed  name.  Afterward  his  father  being  obliged  to 
retire  to  Holland,  his  family  followed  him.  The  two  sons 
were  educated  in  a  Dutch  University.  Their  parents  had 
destined  them  for  the  ministry,  but  they  preferred  military 
life,  and  when  King  William  came  over  to  England  in  1688, 
they  both  held  commissions  in  his  army.  They  both  after¬ 
wards  served  in  Flanders  against  France,  and  established 
their  character  as  brave  and  capable  officers. 

They  returned  to  Britain  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in 
1797.  At  that  time  the  people  of  Scotland  were  in  a  state 
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of  the  highest  excitement  regarding  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
This  scheme  originated  with  Wm.  Paterson,  who  also  started 
the  idea  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  idea  had  long  been 
prevalent  among  European  nations  that  vast  wealth  was  to 
be  obtained  by  trade  with  the  east.  The  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  had  opened  a  way  to  it,  though  long  and 
difficult.  The  genius  of  Columbus  led  him  to  seek  a  shorter 
route  by  the  west,  and  long  after  the  same  idea  occupied 
the  mind  of  explorers,  and  when  this  was  found  impossible 
to  the  south  except  by  the  distant  and  difficult  route  by 
Cape  Horn,  the  idea  long  prompted  men  to  fruitless  efforts 
by  the  north.  Paterson  seized  the  idea  of  making  the  isth¬ 
mus  connecting  North  and  South  America  the  entrepot  of 
the  trade  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  Scottish 
people  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by 
the  prospects  of  untold  wealth  that  all  parties  were  to  gain 

1 

by  the  project.  All  classes  invested  their  money  in  it,  some 
from  desire  of  gain,  some  from  patriotism,  and  some  from 
religious  zeal. 

William  and  Samuel.  Veitch  both  volunteered  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  both  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  force 
that  the  company  were  authorized  to  raise.  William,  in 
addition,  was  made  one  of  the  council  for  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Samuel  sailed  in  the  first  band  of  emigrants  and 
William  with  the  second,  and  in  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  colonists  both  had  a  prominent  part.  (The  lecturer 
gave  some  interesting  details  regarding  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  management  of  the  infant  community,  showing  that 
this  the  first  and  last  colony  attempted  by  the  Scottish  nation, 
was  the  first  founded  by  any  European  nation  on  liberal 
principles  of  trade,  policy  and  religion,  and  exposing  the 
unfair  representations  of  Macaulay.)  But  the  enterprise  was 
destined  to  disastrous  failure.  Finally  the  place  was  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  colonists  leaving  with  all  their  posses¬ 
sions.  William  died  on  the  passage  home  while  off  Port 
Royal  in  Jamaica,  and  Samuel  went  to  New  York. 
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We  next  heard  of  the  latter  in  the  year  1705,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Quebec  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  but  it  was  suspected  that  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  he  was  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  French.  But  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
spying  out  the  land,  whether  he  had  gone  with  that  object 
or  not.  His  military  eye  was  noting  the  state  of  the  French 
defences,  and  he  was  forming  plans  for  their  reduction.  With 
the  same  view  he  took  soundings  of  the  difficult  passages  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  We  next  hear  of  him  in  the  following 
year,  when  he,  with  some  others  were  arraigned  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  trading  with  the  French  in 
Nova  Scotia.  They  were  all  fined,  but  the  Queen-in-Council 
disallowed  the  acts  passed  for  that  purpose,  as  an  usurpation 
of  the  work  of  the  regular  courts  of  justice. 

Veitch  now  formed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  with  it  the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America.  He  was  recognized  at  the  time  as  the  first  pro¬ 
jector  of  the  scheme.  With  the  view  of  carrying  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  he  went  to  Britian  in  1708  to  lay  it  before  the  British 
government,  and  to  solicit  the  necessary  aid.  They  approved 
of  his  scheme  and  engaged  to  send  out  in  the  following  spring 
a  fleet,  with  a  land  force  of  3,000  men,  while  1,200  men,  to 
be  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  to  be  command¬ 
ed  by  Veitch,  who  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  were 
to  be  ready  to  join  them  on  arrival.  Another  force  of  1,500 
men,  to  be  raised  by  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  to  be  commanded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  was  to  in¬ 
vade  Canada  by  land.  The  New  England  troops  were  ready 
in  due  time,  but  the  British  fleet,  which  was  to  have  arrived 
in  May,  never  came,  and  not  till  October  did  the  colonists 
learn  that  it  had  been  sent  to  Portugal. 

Veitch  again  proceeded  to  Britain  accompanied  by  Nic¬ 
holson  and  other  delegates  from  the  colonies,  to  again  press 
the  matter  upon  the  British  government.  They  would  not 
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however,  attempt  the  larger  undertaking  of  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  but  agreed  to  send  a  force  that  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia.  Accordingly  in 
the  following  year  (1710),  an  expedition  with  Nicholson  as 
commander,  and  Veitch  a-;  adjutant-general,  proceeded 
against  Port  Royal.  The  fortress  yielded  almost  without  a 
a  struggle,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  latter  received  the 
keys,  having  been  appointed  by  her  Majesty’s  government, 
governor  of  the  fort.  With  the  fall  of  Port  Royal,  thence¬ 
forward  to  be  called  Annapolis,  all  Nova  Scotia  passed  un¬ 
der  British  sway.  Veitch's  commission  appointing  him  also 
‘■governor  of  the  country  of  L'Accady  and  Nova  Scotia”. 

O-n  the  28th  October  Nicholson  left  for  Boston  leaving 
200  marines  and  200  New  England  troops  in  garrison. 
Veitch  ontinued  in  the  government  of  the  colony  for  over 
three  years.  The  first  winter  and  spring  were  spent  mostly 
in  repairing  the  fortifications,  everything  connected  with 
which  was  found  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The 
French  inhabitants,  though  many  of  them  were  willing  to 
submit  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  live  quietly  under 
the  British  government,  were  still  hopeful  of  the  restoration 
of  French  power,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  resist  English  authority. 
The  Indians  were  still  hostile,  and  a  band  of  Penobscot 
Indians  sent  by  Castine  arrived  at  Annapolis,  exciting  the  ^ 
other  Indians  to  war.  The  garrison  during  the  winter 
were  greatly  reduced  by  disease  and  desertions.  In  the 
month  of  June  a  party  of  seventy  men.  sent  up  the  river, 
fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  when  sixteen  were  killed, 
seven  wounded  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  This  led  to 
a  rising  of  the  P'rench  population  generally,  and  the  fort  was 
in  a  measure  blockaded.  But  the  governors  of  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Canada  soon  found  enough  to  think  of  at  home 
and  could  not  send  them  the  troops  or  the  supplies  expected. 
Castine  was  so  pressed  by  the  New  Elnglanders  as  to  be  un- 
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able  to  afford  help,  and  finally  the  arrival  of  two  companies 
of  Massachusetts  troops  enabled  the  garrison  to  turn  upon 
their  opponents. 

In  July,  1 7 1 1,  Veitch  was  summoned  to  Boston  to  take 
the  command  of  the  New  England  troops  destined  to  take 
part  in  the  great  expedition  now  preparing  for  the  capture 
of  Quebec.  An  account  of  this  and  Veitch’s  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province  during  the  two  following  years 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  paper. 


NEW  CANADIAN  COINS. 

EW  coins  or  varieties  heretofore  unknown  are 
always  coming  to  light.  And  collectors  of 
any  special  series  must  needs  .  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  their  collections  in 
their  chosen  departments  abreast  of  the  times.  Even  in  the 
oldest  and  best  worked  series  something  new  or  a  change 
in  the  order  of  classification  is  often  accidentally  discovered. 
We  need  not  fear  then  that  the  ground  of  Numismatic  re¬ 
search  is  anything  like  exhausted.  Nay,  rather  in  some 
directions  it  is  hardly  broken. 

In  the  Canadian  department  a  number  of  novelties  have 
made  their  appearance  during  the  past  year,  and  some 
things  more  ancient  have  come  under  my  notice.  These 
I  shall  from  time  to  time  enumerate  as  I  may  have  space 
and  opportunity. 

THE  BLAKLEY  TOKEN. 

The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is  a  token  that  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  was  found  circulating  to  a  limited  extent 
in  some  of  the  Nova  Scotian  outports,  It  was  only  six 
months  since  a  Nova  Scotian  collector  called  my  attention 
to  the  coin  which  may  thus  be  described  : — 

Obv : —  Ex : — 1882.  A  banded  female,  head  to  the 
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left  surrounded  with  thirteen  stars  on  the  band  is  the 
word  LIBERTY. 

Rev. — Blakely  &  C°i  |  grea'p  dry  |  salt  goods 

|  WAREHOUSE  |  HALIFAX  -N.  S-  |  C°-5  GRANVILLE  and 
DUKE  ST.  Brass,  size,  27  tnillemetres. 

Blakely  &  Co.  were  a  retail  branch  of  the  wholesale  Dry 
goods  firm  of  Davidson  &  Craighton  which  failed  towards 
the  beginning  of  1 883.  These  tokens  were  issued  as  ad  vertis- 
ment  cards  but  why  the  word  “salt”  should  appear  thereon 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  except  that  it  may  have  got  there 
through  mistake.  The  expression  Dry  Goods  or  Drapery 
warehouse,  as  it  is  known  in  Great  Britain,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  but  “Dry  Salt  goods”  is  a  new  term. 

The  appearance  of  the  head  of  liberty,  similar  to  that  on 
the  old  copper  cent  issued  from  the  United  States  Mint 
previous  to  1857,  and  to  the  present  gold  coinage  would  . 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  token  was  struck  in  New  York  with 
a  stock  die,  in  imitation  of  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  for  obverse. 
The  coins  must  have  been  smuggled  into  the  province  or 
there  may  be  much  looseness  in  the  management  of  the 
Halifax  custom-house  to  permit  their  importation,  as  the  law 
against  their  issue  is  very  strict. 

This  coin  may  prove  a  fruitful  subject  for  discussion  to 
American  Numismatist*  of  the  future.  Such  questions  may 
be  discussed  as  “did  Nova  Scotia  form  one  of  the  United 
States  in  1882.”  or  “was  there  a  strong  desire  of  the  people 
of  that  province  for  annexation,”  or  the  argument  might  be 
that  the  independence  feeling  ran  high  in  the  province  in 
those  times ;  whereas,  the  token  was  only  an  advertising 
card  struck  from  a  stock  die  (that  is  one  ready  made)  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness. 

THE  “PRO  BONO  PUBLICO”  BOUQUET  TOKEN. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  May,  a  rare  Canadian  coin  was 
sold  by  auction  in  New  York.  It  had  been  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  Mr.  Levick,  for  many  years  ;  having  been  purchased 
along  with  a  lot  of  old  coppers  of  little  or  no  rarity.  There 
was  a  keen  competition  for  the  posession  of  the  piece,  and  it 
was  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr.  James  Oliver  of  New  York 
for  sixty-two  dollars,  the  highest  price  paid  for  any  Canad¬ 
ian  copper  coin.  So  far  no  other  specemin  has  come  under 
my  notice.  I  class  it  along  with  the  bouquet  series  with 
which  according  to  the  following  description  it  has  the  closest 
affinity. 

Obv : —  *TRADE  AND  AGRICULTURE*  LOWER  CANADA. 

A  bouquet  consisting  of  a  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  on 
either  side,  three  ears  of  wheat  at  the  top,  two  of  which 
incline  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right,  also  a  number  of 
leaves,  buds,  and  wheat  blades. 

Rev.: — PRO  BONO  PUBLICO  MONTREAL.  A  wreath  of  maple 
leaves,  to  right,  and  long  slender  leaves  to  the  left  enclosing 
|  PENNY  I  TOKEN  |  1 837,  copper  size,  27  m. 

This  is  the  same  obverse  as  that  of  the  Canadian  coin 
known  as  the  penny  bouquet”  but  the  reverse  differs  in 
almost  every  detail  except  in  the  inelegent  way  in  which  the 
word  halfpenny  is  written.  This  indicates  that  the  engraver 
was  either  unlearned  or  unacquainted  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  From  the  close  similarity  in  the  workmanship  dis¬ 
played  on  the  obverse  to  the  execution  of  the  “Rebellion 
token”  and  the  Molson  copper  which  were  struck  by  Joseph 
Arnault,  the  coin  can  safely  be  claimed  as  the  work  of  that 
gentleman.  The  imperfections  in  the  lettering  on  the  obverse 
shews  that  it  was  done  with  a  graver.  Arnault  therefore 
when,  in  1 836,  he  came  from  France  could  not  have  posessed 
a  complete  set  of  die-cutting  tools.  The  letters  on  the  reverse 
however  from  their  more  perfect  formation,  must  have  been 
sunk  with  punches  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Molson  copper,  “Rebellion  token”  and  penny  bouquet,” 
were  struck  anterior  to  the  “Pro  bono  publico”  token.  Mr. 
Arnault  probably  engraved  the  die  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
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his  punches  and  using  the  obverse  of  the  old  token  struck 
off  a  specemin  as  a  trial  piece.  The  issue  of  the  Bank  tokens 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  unauthorized  copper  currency 
during  the  last  days  of  1837  interfered  with  Arnault’s  coining 
operations.  His  dies  had  therefore  to  be  thrown  aside  as  use¬ 
less.  This  is  probably  the  last  coin  he  struck.  His  work 
although  not  so  bold  or  so  highly  finished  as  the  Belleville  or 
Birmingham  specemins  of  the  bouquet  series,  shews  some 
considerable  degree  of  skill  in  composition  and  execution, 
and  the  original  arrangement  of  the  bouquet  indicates  that  he 
was  no  mere  copyist.  There  is  an  attempt  at  originality  in 
his  work,  which  is  better  indicated  in  the  medal  executed  by 
him  in  1841,  for  the  St.  Patrick’s  Temperance  Society.  From 
these  f  icts  vve  glean  that  this,  one  of  the  rarest  of  our 
Canadian  coins,  and  the  last  of  the  bouquet  series,  was 
struck  by  a  Canadian  medalist  in  Montreal,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  rebellion  year. 

THE  ILIFFE  TOKENS. 

During  a  short  sojourn  at  Ottawa,  not  long  ago,  I  came 
across  some  tokens  issued  by  T.  Iliffe,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  bakery  situated  on  Rideau  Street,  at  No.  170.  These 
tokens  were  used  as  bread  tickets,  and  occur  in  denomin¬ 
ations  of  one,  and  half  loaf,  of  the  former  of  which  there  are 
three  varieties.  They  have  all  plain  reverses,  and  are  of  the 
same  design. 

1.  Obv. : — ,y2.  LOAF.  ILIFFE  a  crown. 

Rev.: — Plain  Brass,  size  20  m, 

2.  Obv.: — .1.  loaf  iliffe.  A  Crown  with  the  lower 
left  corner  over  the  “L”  in  “Iliffe.” 

Rev. : — Plain  Brass,  size  24  m. 

3.  Obv. : — As  last,  but  lower  left  corner  of  the  crown 
pointing  to  the  “I.”  The  crown  is  not  so  broad.  The  die 
has  been  badly  cracked,  shewing  fissures  over  the  “L”  and 
“A”  In  loaf. 
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Rev.: — Plain  Dark  Brass,  size  23  in. 

4.  Obv. : — As  No.  3,  but  the  crown  is  differently  formed 
and  the  maltese  cross  is  wider. 

Rev : — Plain  bright  Brass,  size  23^  m. 

These  tokens  were  struck  at  Ottawa  by  Mr.  Mingard. 

The  art  displayed  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  The  two 
latter  varieties  which  seemed  to  have  been  issued  on  the 
breaking  of  the  dies,  are  inferior  in  workmanship. 

THE  NICKLAUS  TOKEN. 

Another  coin  lately  come  under  my  notice,  is  the  Nick- 
laus  token,  issued*  at  Berlin.  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  its  issue  or  of  its  rarity,  as  the  only  specemin 
known  to  me,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Good¬ 
wills,  of  Newmarket,  Ont.  The  design  of  the  coin  is  simple 
lettering. 

Obv.  : — NICKLAUS  HOTEL  |  BERLIN  |  ONT.  | 

Rev. : — GOOD  FOR  |  5  CENTS.  I  Copper,  size  19  m. 

Many  of  the  Hotel  keepers  in  the  United  States  use  such 
tokens  in  giving  change  over  the  bar,  to  induce  customers  to 
return.  This  is  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  some 
indented  specemins,  issued  in  Canada.  It  was  probably 
struck  in  New  York. 

THE  CENT  OF  1 884. 

In  January  of  1884,  an  order  was  sent  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  Royal  Mint  for  2,500,000  cents,  the  issue 
of  1882  having  all  been  put  into  circulation.  The  repairs 
and  additions  to  the  mint,  that  had  being  going  on  for  the 
past  two  years,  having  been  complete,  this  coinage  was  struck 
there.  Hence  we  find  the  H.  the  mark  of  Ralph  Heaton 
&  Sons,  Birmingham  Mint,  wanting.  Many  specemins  are 
not  so  well  struck  up  as  those  by  the  Messrs  Heaton. 

R.  W.  McLachlan. 
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NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL. 

HE  meetings  of  the  society  were  resumed  in  October 
last,  the  first  being  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
P.  S.  Murphy,  his  Honour  Judge  Baby  (President) 
in  the  chair,  with  more  than  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  members. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  expressing  his  willingness  to  become 
patron  of  the  society. 

The  question  of  reviving  the  publication  of  the  Society’s 
magazine  was  considered,  and  after  discussion  it  was  resolved 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Editing  Committee 
with  power  to  resume  the  publication. 

The  following  donations  and  exchanges  were  handed  in  ; — 

The  Canadian  Record  of  Science.  The  Bookmart  (October  number.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  History  of  Guildford, 
England,  from  the  author.  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  (July  and 
October  numbers.)  Revue  de  Numismatique  Beige.  Bulletin  de  L’Institut 
National  Genevois.  Catalogues  from  Adolph  Weyl.  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1882-3.  Report  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Palermo,  1884.  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1882.  Censo  General  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  1883. 

Two  new  members  were  elected  and  Mr.  P.  C.  William¬ 
son,  of  Guildford  (England)  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member.  Mr.  R.  W,  McLachlan  read  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  paper  on  the  “History  of  Money  in  Canada  under 
the  old  Regime.” 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting,  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
McLachlan  for  his  very  able  and  exhaustive  treatise. 

The  members  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the 
collection  of  old  and  rare  books,  engravings  and  curiosities, 
belonging  to  their  host  Mr.  P.  S.  Murphy. 

The  meeting  for  November  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lyman. 
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Two  medals  commemorative  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Lyman.  One  new  member  was  elected. 

The  meeting  was  rendered  interesting  by  viewing  the  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Lyman,  the  following  being 
the  most  noteworthy  : — 

Two  Exhibition  Medals,  1851.  Medals  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Visit  to  Canada,  Thames  Tunnel,  v5r*c.  An  old  carved  Oak  Chest 
brought  over  from  England  by  an  ancestor  in  1635.  Fwo  swords  of  1812. 
Tunic  and  shako  of  the  1st  Halifax  Militia  Two  flint-lock  pistols.  Epaulets 
and  cross  belt  Montreal  Artillery,  1837.  Photograph  of  the  old  “Corse” 
House  in  Griflintown.  Paper  knife  carved  from  oak  of  the  L’Orignal.  Car¬ 
ved  Dutch  Foot  Stove.  And  the  following  choice  books;  Duberg's  Villas  of 
Rome.  Papworth’s  Views  of  London.  Bouchette’s  British  Dominions  in 
North  America.  Venise  Illustr£e.  Delacroix’s  xvm  Siecle.  Lubke’s 
Ecclesiastical  Art.  Three  volumes  of  Britton’s  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  1806. 

Mr.  H.  Mott,  read  a  paper  entitled  “Notes  on  Montreal,” 
in  which  was  condensed  a  large  amount  of  information  with 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  city.  At  the  close. 
Mr.  Mott  was  thanked  by  the  members  present  for  his  paper 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  letter  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  D.  King  who  was  a 
life  member,  and  an  earnest  fellow-worker. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  December  16th  at  the  residence  of  the  President, 
Hon.  Judge  Baby,  with  a  full  attendance  of  the  members. 

It  was  resolved  to  resume  the  publication  of  the  “Anti¬ 
quarian”  on  the  terms  as  arranged  with  the  printers  by  the 
Editing  Committee. 

The  ordinary  business  having  been  concluded,  the  reports 
of  officers  for  the  past  year  were  presented  ;  the  Treasurer’s 
report  was  satisfactory,  showing  a  good  balance  in  hand,  and 
the  Secretary  reported  an  increase  of  five  in  the  number  of 
members,  the  interest  of  the  meetings  had  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  Society  starts  the  new  year  with  fair  prospects. 
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The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took 
place,  with  the  following  result : — 

Hon.  J  UDGE  Baby  -  -  President,  (re-elected.) 

Chas.  T.  Hart  -  -  -  1st.  Vice-President. 

Armand  LaRocque  -  -  2nd.  Vice-President. 

J.  H.  Bowe  -  Secretary,  (re-elected.) 

R.  C.  Lyman  -  -  -  Treasurer  “ 

J.  A.  Nutter  -  -  -  Curator. 

EDITING  COMMITTEE: 

Messrs.  H.  Mott,  R.  W.  McLachlan,  and  D.  English, 

A  UDITORS. 

Messrs.  R.  W.  McLachlan  and  T.  G.  Mocock. 

In  concluding  this  resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  it  is  proper  to  record  the  thanks  of  the  members  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  so  hospitably  opened  their 
houses  for  the  holding  of  the  monthly  meetings.  This  plan 
has  led  to  a  more  harmonious  working  of  the  Society  than  it 
has  enjoyed  at  any  period  during  its  existence. 


JACQUES  CARTIER  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL. 
1535-1885. 

[HE  following  verses  by  our  esteemed  collaborateur 
Mr.  John  Reade  were  written  for  the  Carnival 
number  of  the  Montreal  Star  ;  feeling  that  they 
bear  on  them  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  being 
peculiarly  fitted  for  “THE  ANTIQUARIAN,”  we  have  pleasure 
iii  reproducing  them. 


1. 

This  year  three  centuries  and  a  half 
Have  passed  since  thou 
Didst  gaze,  brave  hearted  mariner 
From  yonder  mountain’s  brow, 

On  the  great  river  sweeping  by. 

While  far  on  every  hand 
Lay  in  its  gorgeous  Autumn  robes 
The  bright  Canadian  land. 
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n. 

To  thee  Mount  Royal  owes  its  name, 

To  thee  its  proud  renown, 

The  city  that  has  grown  where  stood 
The  little  Indian  town. 

And  if  to-day  from  that  same  spot 
Thou  couldst  survey  the  scene, 

With  thankful  heart  thou  wouldst  compare 
What  is  with  what  has  been. 

m. 

An  age’s  knell  had  sounded  when. 

By  kindred  motives  stirred, 

Men  of  thy  race  were  hither  drawn 
To  preach  the  living  Word, 

And  bring  the  forest’s  dusky  sons 
Within  the  fold  of  God ; 

And  to  the  Royal  Mount  they  came 
Where  erst  thy  feet  had  trod. 

IV. 

High  on  its  crest  they  raised  aloft 
With  prayer  the  Holy  Rood, 

A  Christian  temple  took  the  place 
Where  wigwams  once  had  stood, 

While  round  that  centre  rose  a  town 
Built  strong  and  fair  to  see — 

Our  Lady’s  pious  votaries 
Named  it  La  Ville  Marie. 

v. 

Ah  !  Hoble  hearts  that  dared  all  pain 
Of  war,  disease  and  dearth  1 
Ah !  men  of  fame  who  counted  not 
Your  lives  at  any  worth, 

If  only  one  poor  soul  were  saved 
To  deck  the  martyr’s  crown  ! 

Such  were  of  old  the  citizens 
Of  Mary’s  royal  town. 

VI. 

But  lustrums  passed  and  other  aims — 

Tares  amid  golden  grain — 

Strove  with  the  vows  of  those  who  prayed 
That  Christ  alone  should  reign ; 

And  though  the  founders’  oriflamme 
Has  never  yet  been  furled, 

The  city  of  the  saints  became 
A  city  of  the  world. 
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vn. 

Then  came  a  fiercer  struggle  still, 

Jacques  Cartier,  for  the  throne 
From  which,  prime  Viceroy  of  New  France, 
Thou  madest  it  thine  own — 

Thine  own  and  his,  who  justly  said 
The  New  World  was  for  all. 

Not  for  Iberia’s  grasping  kings 
To  keep  it  in  their  thrall. 

VIII. 

Alas !  if  prophet’s  vision  keen 
Had  been  the  gift  that  day, 

Over  thy  gladdened  face  had  swept 
A  cloud  of  black  dismay 
As,  rent  from  France’s  laxer  grasp 
By  England’s  stronger  hand. 

Passed  evermore  from  ’neath  her  sway 
Thy  fair  Canadian  land. 

IX. 

But  out  of  seeming  evil  good 
Arises  every  hour. 

And  foes,  made  friends,  their  struggles  o’er 
Double  their  severed  power. 

Where  France’s  sons  alone  had  failed 
With  England’s  sons  they  won — 

An  empire  kissed  by  either  sea, 

From  east  to  setting  sun. 

X. 

So,  in  this  happy -memoried  year. 

Five  times  man’s  vital  span 
Since,  with  thy  coming  to  these  shores. 

Our  history  began  ; 

Thee,  our  first  hero,  we  invoke, 

Beside  thy  Royal  Height — 

What  scene  more  fair  than  this  of  ours 
To  greet  a  hero’s  sight  ? 

XI. 

Is  this  the  city  of  thy  hopes? 

’Tis  surely  builded  fair, 

What  prouder  spires  point  heavenward 
Through  purer  winter  air? 

Can  stone  more  graceful  shapes  assume 
Than  church,  and  home,  and  mart 
In  this  thine  ancient  Royal  Mount, 

More  regal  made  by  art  ? 
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xn. 

And  lo !  of  neither  wood  nor  stone 
Nor  offspring  of  the  mine. 

What  fairy  turrets  reared  aloft 
With  magic  lustre  shine ! 

Have  ever  mortal  eyes  beheld 
A  sight  more  wondrous  fair  ? 

And  from  thine  own  St.  Lawrence  tide 
Was  carved  each  crystal  square.  * 

XIII. 

Ours  are  the  “treasures  of  the  snow” 

And  Northern  strength  of  will, 

The  South  its  sense  of  beauty  lent. 

The  East,  its  plastic  skill. 

And  so  the  lovely  structure  grew 
Beneath  the  forming  hand, 

Till  Winter’s  self  was  forced  to  smile 
On  our  Canadian  Land. 

XIV. 

And  as  he  raised  a  cheery  face 
And  saw  both  young  and  old 
Trooping  along,  on  pleasure  bent 
And  laughing  at  his  cold, 

Forth  from  his  lusty  lungs  he  sent 
A  call  so  long  and  loud 
That  Southrons  left  their  snowless  fields 
To  join  the  merry  crowd. 

XV. 

O  valiant  Breton  mariner, 

Glad  were  thy  heart  to  see 
Such  concourse  in  the  halting-plaee 
That  was  so  dear  to  thee  ! 

From  East  and  South  they  hither  flock. 

From  near  and  far  away 
Where  the  iron  horse  points  out  the  road 
To  much  desired  Cathay. 

XVI. 

And  where  the  Indians  feasted  once 
Thy  goodly  retinue, 

We  keep  high  festival  and  give 
Thy  memory  homage  due, 

To  whom  Mount  Royal  owes  its  name 
And  all  its  proud  renown, 

The  city  that  has  grown  where  stood 
The  little  Indian  town. 

•The  Ice  Palace  erected  in  DominionSquare, — January  1885. 
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FRANCIS  PARKMAN’S  WORKS. 

£  learn  from  the  prefaces  of  Mr.  Parkman’s  series 
of  volumes  that  they  have  been  the  work  of  his 
literary  life  for  forty  successive  years.  But, 
though  a  literary  work,  the  pursuit  of  it  has  by 
no  means  been  one  wholly,  or  even  in  greater  part,  given  to 
the  study  of  books  or  documentary  records.  It  has  required 
of  him  wide  wilderness  trampings  and  ocean  voyages,  years 
of  out-of-doors  life,  examination  of  localities  with  a  view  to 
restore  their  features  before  so  greatly  changed  by  time  and 
civilization,  and  much  converse  with  native  tribes  represen¬ 
ting  our  former  aborigines.  His  comprehensive  subject 
covers  the  relations  and  contests  and  rivalry  for  dominion 
on  this  continent,  beginning  soon  after  its  discovery,  of  the 
powers  of  Franee  and  England  represented  by  their  colon¬ 
ists  here.  More  especially  does  he  deal  with  the  enterprises 
conducted  here  by  French  explorers,  missionaries,  traders, 
and  authorities  under  the  French  monarchs  and  ministers 
for  establishing  the  old  feudal  institutions  in  the  New  World. 
With  this  large,  common  design,  several  special  themes 
make  up  his  elaborate  treatment  of  his  subject. 

The  pioneers  of  France;  the  Jesuit  missionaries;  the  ex¬ 
ploration  and  opening  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  vast  wa¬ 
tercourses  of  the  continent;  the  methods  of  the  fur  trade;  the 
planting  of  forts  and  mission  stations  along  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  adventures 
and  battles  in  the  woods;  intrigues  transferred  from  the 
French  court  as  promoted  by  favorites  to  the  recesses  of  for¬ 
est  settlements  and  camps;  jealousies  and  conflicts  between 
official,  military,  and  feudal  administrators;  and  picturesque 
descriptions  of  social  life  under  the  old  regime , — make  up 
the  leading  and  diverse  subjects  of  a  series  of  volumes. 
All  these  might  have  been  treated  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  of 
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narrative,  and  have  retained  a  fair  historical  interest  for 
ordinary  readers.  But  Mr.  Parkman’s  peculiar  genius  and 
marvellous  qualifications,  with  his  passionate  interest  in  his 
subject,  its  scenes,  incidents,  and  actors,  and  the  thorough 
training  of  the  eye  and  thought  and  experience  which  he 
brings  to  his  task,  give  a  charm  of  vigour,  brilliancy,  and 
romance  to  his  pages,  which  raise  them  to  the  highest  place 
in  our  literature. 

^The  reader  of  Mr.  Parkman's  volumes  will  have  much 
occasion  to  notice  that  his  first  furnishings  for  the  task — hard¬ 
ly  to  him  a  task — which  he  had  set  for  himself  were  to  be 
obtained  only  by  actual  visits  to  the  scenes,  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  old  and  new  maps  and  intelligent  local  witnesses  and 
advisers,  in  which  were  the  objects,  land  features  and  race  of 
men,  with  which  he  was  to  be  so  largely  occupied.  His 
own  inborn  predilections  and  tastes  made  him  especially  apt 
and  earnest  for  wilderness  adventures  and  for  such  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  as  might  make  him  the  interpreter  of  their 
nature  and  habits.  With  a  rich  and  varied  experience  of 
this  character,  with  a  wonderfully  observing  eye  and  a  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  woodcraft,  for  discerning  and  portraying  in 
aptly  chosen  words  the  features  of  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
the  silence,  gloom,  and  terror,  and  the  unpolluted  glories  of 
the  inner  wilderness,  he  makes  his  pages  sparkle  with  fresh 
life  and  vigour.  They  are  all  aglow  with  the  animation  of 
nature  and  with  the  fervours  and  passions,  the  heroism  and 
the  ferocities,  of  the  representatives  of  humanity  who  have 
wrought  the  most  exciting  annals  and  romances  into  the 
history  of  the  early  years  of  European  occupancy  of  this 
continent. 

After  this  preparation  from  fields  out-of-doors  came  that 
which  Mr.Parkman  was  to  draw  from  documents,  books  and 
the  materials  of  history  in  records.  These  were  very  largely 
in  manuscript,  and  most  of  them  in  government  archives  a- 
broad.  Never,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  does  Mr.  Park- 
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man  rely  upon  any  other  than  original  and  primary  authori¬ 
ties.  These,  however,  are  often  so  diverse,  fragmentary,  and 
conflicting  as  to  require  very  patient  labor  in  digesting  and 
sifting  them.  Private  cabinets  have  also  been  freely  opened 
to  the  author;  and  his  researches,  embracing  all  that  is  to  be 
found  on  both  continents,  have  been  wide  and  thorough. 
Many  biographical  sketches  of  courtiers,  soldiers,  governors, 
saints,  and  sinners,  are  scattered  over  the  pages,  having  a 
piquancy  and  vivacity  of  portraiture  which  make  them  live 
before  us  with  all  the  realism  of  a  present  acquaintance.  It 
has  only  been  slowly,  but  steadily,  and  in  a  way  to  extend 
and  abide,  that  our  literary  community  has  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  appreciate  the  genius,  power,  and  intense  interest 
of  the  series  of  Mr.  Parkman’s  volumes.  His  repute  now  is 
second  to  that  of  no  one  among  us,  historian  or  writer. 

The  two  volumes,  recently  published,  whose  title  we  give,* 
contain  a  narrative  of  the  closing  struggles  of  the  French  to 
retain  on  this  continent  a  possession  and  dominion  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  so  rightfully  won.  The  struggle  was 
a  fierce  one,  of  varied  fortunes  and  in  shifting  localities,  with 
the  enginery  and  fleets  of  foreign  armies  and  navies,  all  the 
appliances  of  so  called  civilized  warfare,  brought  into  use  on 
virgin  lands  and  waters,  and  howling  savages  in  their  war 
paint  as  auxiliaries.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  represented,  in 
their  heroic  leadership,  the  respective  efforts  and  purposes  of 
France  and  England  for  sway  on  this  continent.  The  strug¬ 
gle  had  been  protracted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  with  alter¬ 
nating  success  and  disaster  for  both  sides.  Mr.  Parkman 
traces  its  stages  and  fortunes  with  such  animation,  such 
force  of  narrative,  and  such  minuteness  of  details  that  the 
reader  follows  as  if  he  were  an  observer  and  a  participant. 
Both  of  the  heroes  fell  on  the  field,  Wolfe  the  victor,  Mont¬ 
calm  the  vanquished. 

*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  By  Francis  Parkman-  Vols.  1.  and  11.  Boston: 

Little,  Brown  Co. 
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THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND. 

SOME  HISTORICAL  NAMES  AND  PLACES  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST. 

Front  a  Paper  read  before  the  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society ,  Winnipeg,  by  Mr.  C.  N  Bell,  F.R.G.S. 

HAVE  endeavoured  to  bring  together  some  inter¬ 
esting  scraps  of  information  relating  to  the  early 
settlements  in  our  Canadian  Northwest  and 
regarding  the  derivation  of  well  known  names. 

Let  us  first  turn  to  Lake  Superior,  which  has  been  called 
at  different  periods  Kitche-Gama,  Upper  Lake,  Lake  Tracy, 
and  Lake  Superior.  Long,  who  traded  there  in  1 777,  writes 
that  Lake  Tracy  was  so  named  in  honor  of  M.  de  Tracy,  who 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  America  by  the  French  King,  in 
June,  1665. 

Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  first  established  by 
Daniel  Graysolon  Du  Luth  in  1678,  as  a  trading  post  under 
the  name  of  Camenistiquoia,  or  Three  Rivers,  and  was  for 
some  years  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  then  extreme 
Northwest.  It  then  appears  to  have  been  deserted  for  a 
length  of  time,  as  La  Noue  rebuilt  it  in  1717.  La  Nouehad 
instructions  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  build  a  fort  at 
Rainy  Lake  and  collect  information  to  enable  him  to  push 
on  to  Lake  Winnipeg  the  following  year.  It  is  likely  that 
he  did  get  as  far  as  Rainy  Lake,  but  nothing  definite  is  record¬ 
ed  as  to  his  movements  in  that  direction.  Pere  Pettitot  says 
Kaministi-Kweya  means  Wide  River.  The  Northwest  Fur 
Company,  which  prior  to  1803  had  its  headquarters  at  Grand 
Portage,  45  miles  south  of  the  Kaministiquia,  was  compelled 
by  the  Americans  to  abandon  that  rendezvous  and  establish¬ 
ed  what  was  first  known  as  the  New  Fort  at  La  Noue’s  old 
site.  Harmon  in  April,  1804  mentions  that  a  Mr.  McLeod 
left  Swan  river  for  the  new  fort,  and  in  1807  he  writes  that 
the  New  Fort  had  been  rechristened  Ft  William,  in  honor 
of  William  McGilvray,  the  head  agent  of  the  Northwest 
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Company.  At  the  time  of  giving  this  name  the  company 
made  a  present  to  their  voyageurs  and  the  Indians  encamp¬ 
ed  about,  of  spirits,  shrub,  etc.  Fort  William  has  a  stirring 
history.  Its  annual  gatherings  of  the  fur  traders  and  the 
visit  of  Lord  Selkirk  in  1816,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  of  disbanded  soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  colony  of 
Assiniboia,  have  been  too  often  described  to  need  more  than 
mention  here. 

Pointe  de  Meuron,  across  from  Ft.  William  settlement,  is 
the  site  of  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  establishment,  main¬ 
tained  as  a  check  on  Ft.  William  of  the  Northwest  Com¬ 
pany. 

Following  in  the  track  of  the  fur  traders  to  the  interior 
we  find  on  the  Kaministiquia,  the  famous  Kakabeka  Falls 
or  the  Fall  of  the  Cleft  Rock. 

Dog  Portage  receives  its  name  from  an  Indian  tradition 
that  two  enormous  dogs  having  taken  a  nap  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  left  the  impress  of  their  figures  behind  them,  and 
certain  it  is  that  such  figures  have  been  marked  on  the  turf. 
Sir  George  Simpson  gives  this  in  his  book. 

Rainy  Lake  was  first  known  as  Tekamamaouen.  In  1740 
Joseph  la  P'rance,  who  travelled  through  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  relates  that 
Rainy  Lake  receives  its  name  from  a  perpendicular  water¬ 
fall  by  which  the  water  falls  into  a  river,  and  raises  a  mist 
like  rain. 

At  the  point  where  Rainy  River  flows  from  the  lake,  a 
post  was  built  in  1731  by  the  sons  of  Pierre  Gualtier  Varen- 
nes,  the  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye,  who  had  arrived  there  by 
following  the  Nantonagon  or  Pigeon  River  route.  The  fort 
was  named  St.  Pierre. 

Verendrye  was  under  orders  to  explore  the  interior,  and 
had  with  him  his  three  sons,  his  nephew  Jerimie  and  fifty 
followers. 

Near  the  Rainy  Fall,  Harmon  in  1800  informs  us  that  the 
N.  W.  Co.  had  a  post  called  Rainy  Lake  Fort.  The  portage 
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round  the  fall  was  called  Chaudiere  by  Mackenzie,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Mackenzie  river. 

Immediately  below  the  fall  stands  the  H.  B.  Co.  post,  Ft. 
Frances,  named  after  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  company  for  over  forty  years.  The  village  of 
Alberton  has  sprung  up  about  old  Ft.  Frances  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

Lake  of  the  Woods  was  the  Lac  des  Bois  or  Lac  Minn- 
ittee  of  the  French. 

Mr  Keating  in  1823  says:  “It  is  called  Sakahigan  (Sagi- 
hagum)  Pekwaonga  or  the  Lake  of  the  Island  of  Sand  Mounds 
though  the  Indians  do  at  times  call  it  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.” 

The  great  Mounds  of  sand  on  its  south-east  side  evidently 
gave  rise  to  this  edition  of  the  name.  La  France  in  1740 
called  it  Lac  du  Bois  or  Des  Isles, 

On  a  French  map  dated  1719  it  is  named  Lac  des  Sioux. 

Verendrye’s  men  in  1732  built  a  post  on  what  is  known 
as  Buffalo  Point  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  bestowed 
on  it  the  name  of  Ft.  St  Charles,  after  Charles  DeBeauhar- 
nois,  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

A  map  by  Bowen,  published  about  1763  has  Ft.  St.  Pierre 
marked  “destroyed and  St.  Charles  “abandoned.” 

Henry  as  late  as  1775  mentions  that  there  was  then  the 
remains  of  an  old  French  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

Fired  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  route  through  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Verendrye  descended  the  Winnipeg  River  in 
1734,  bestowing  on  it  the  name  of  Maurepas,  in  honor  of 
the  Minister  of  France.  A  fort  of  the  same  name  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  where  it  enters  Lake 
Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg  River  is  called  White  River  by  Mackenzie  and 
Harmon,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  succession  of  falls  and 
rapids  which  occur  along  its  course.  It  was  also  written 
Sea  River  by  David  Thompson,  astronomer  and  surveyor 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  in  1796. 

Ft.  Alexander  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  which  now  stands  on 
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the  south  side,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  was  the  site  of  the 
Northwest  Company’s  Fort  du  Bas  de  la  Kiviere.  In  1800. 
Harmon  writes  that  the  Northwest  Company  and  the  H.  B, 
Coy.  had  forts  a  few  rods  apart,  the  H.  B.  Coy.  receiving 
their  supplies  from  Albany  House,  on  Hudson’s  Bay,  via 
the  Albany  River  route,  Thompson  says  that  the  North¬ 
west  Company’s  post  was  in  1796  called  Winnipeg  House, 
and  owed  its  origin  to  the  French.  It  was  in  N.  lat. 
50°  37'  46".  W.  long.  950  59'  34". 

Massacre  Island,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  of  Verendrye’s  son,  a  priest,  and  twenty  soldiers 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  who  then  frequented  the  country  to 
the  southwest. 

Rat  Portage  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  bay 
which  lies  along  the  rocky  barrier  or  portage  on  its  upper 
side  was  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  muskrats,  which 
were  constantly  “portaging”  over  into  the  waters  of  the 
Winnipeg  river  on  the  other  side. 

The  English  River,  which  j'oins  the  Winnipeg  on  its 
north  side,  received  its  name  from  the  English  of  the  H.  B- 
Co.,  who  brought  their  supplies  up  the  Albany  and  across 
the  height  of  land  to  the  English  River  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Alexander. 

The  Slave  Falls  (Awakane  Pawetik)  have  connected  with 
them  a  tradition  that  a  slave  of  the  Chippewas  having  es¬ 
caped,  secured  a  canoe,  and  when  pursued,  either  through 
design  or  accident,  ran  over  the  falls  and  was  lost. 

Lac  Bonnet,  or  Cap  Lake,  is  credited  by  Mackenzie  with 
getting  its  name  from  a  custom  of  the  Indians  of  crowning 
stones,  placed  in  a  circle  on  the  highest  rock  in  the  portage, 
with  wreaths  of  herbage  and  branches. 

The  fall  now  known  as  the  Chute  a  Jacquot  was  called 
by  Mackenzie  Jacob’s  Falls,  and  by  Keating  in  1823,  Jack’s 
Falls. 

Lake  Winnipeg  has  been,  at  different  periods,  called  Lac, 
Assenipolis,  Lac  Assineboeuls,  Lac  Assinipoils,  Lac  Christ- 
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ineaux  and  Lac  Bourbon.  Most  likely  the  Assiniboine  Ind¬ 
ians  who  lived  at  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  lake  and 
on  the  Assiniboine  River,  which  included  under  that 
name  that  portion  of  the  Red  River  from  the  forks,  deter¬ 
mined  the  name  of  the  lake. 

The  Crees,  who  lived  on  the  Northwest  side  of  the  lake 
were  called  Kris,  Kristineaux  ;  Kinistinoes  ;  and  Christi- 
neaux,  and  the  north  end  of  the  lake  was  first  called  Christ- 
ineaux  Lac,  and  this  afterwards  gave  place  to  Lac  Bourbon. 
The  first  place  I  can  find  that  the  lake  was  called  anything 
like  Winnipeg  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Verendrye,  as  compiled 
by  Pierre  Margry,  the  present  custodian  of  the  archives  of 
the  Department  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  France,  it  is 
there  spelled  Ouinipigon.  Since  then  the  word  has  under¬ 
gone  many  changes  in  the  spelling.  I  give  the  word  as 
printed  in  works  from  1734  to  1833,  since  which  last  named 
date  there  has  been  no  change : 

Ouinipigon . Verendrye — 1734. 

Ouinipique . Dobbs — 1742. 

Vnipignon . Galissoniere — 1 750. 

Ouinipeg . Bourgainville — 1757. 

Ouinipigon . Jefferys —  1 760. 

Winnepeek . . Carver —  1 768. 

Winipegon . Henry — 1775. 

.Ouinipique . French  map — 1776. 

Winipic . Mackenzie —  1 789. 

Winipick.. .  . Harmon — 1800. 

Winipic . . Pike — 1805. 

Winipic . .’ . Lord  Selkirk— 18 16 

Winepec . Ross  Cox — 1817. 

Winnipic .  . Schoolcraft — 1820. 

Winnepeek .  Keating —  1 823. 

Winipeg . . Beltrami —  1 823. 

Winnipeg . Capt.  Back — 1833, 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Cree  words  Win — dirty, 
and  Nepe — water. 
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I  think  that  it  is  so  called  because  during  certain  sum¬ 
mer  months  the  water  of  the  lake  is  tinged  with  a  green 
color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  growth  which 
abounds  in  parts  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  minute  needle-shaped 
organism,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  sometimes  detached 
and  sometimes  in  clusters  and  at  times  the  water  is  almost 
as  thick  as  pea  soup.  It  is  also  to  be  found  abundantly  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

On  a  French  map  dated  between  1695  and  1719  the  lake 
appears  divided  into  two  parts,  the  southern  being  Lac  des 
Assinipoualac  and  the  northern  Lac  des  Christineaux.  On 
another  map  of  Dehisle  the  whole  lake  is  marked  Assene- 
polis. 

It  is  claimed  that  Radisson  and  Grosseliers,  two  French¬ 
men  who  afterwards  gave  information  to  the  English  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  in  1670,  travelled 
the  country  of  the  Assiniboines  and  visited  Winnipeg  or 
Assinipoulac  about  1660.  While  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  these  men  were  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
about  the  west  side  of  Lake  Superior  and  that  the  Pigeon 
River  was  then,  and  long  afterwards  called  Grossilliers’  River, 
there  is  very  little  definite  information  regarding  the  parts 
of  the  Assiniboine  country  visited  by  them  in  1660.  In  the 
New  York  history  of  the  Colonies  this  passage  is  found, 
“Meeting  afterwards  with  some  Indians  on  Lake  Assiniboins, 
to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  he  (Grossilliers)  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  to  James’  Bay  where  the  English  had  not 
yet  been."  The  Assiniboines  are  said  to  have  gone  east  to 
trade  as  far  as  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  the  Indians  mentioned 
may  have  been  from  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Grossilliers  was 
credited  with  having  been  there,  from  that  fact. 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  existence  and  situation  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  was  well  known  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  1660, 
and  Franquelins  map  dated  1688,  proves  that  at  that  date 
a  river  was  known  to  run  north  from  Red  Lake  to  Lac  des 
Assinebouels,  out  of  which  the  Bourbon  or  Nelson  River 
issued  on  its  way  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 
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In  1749  the  H.  B.  Co.  produced  before  a  committee  of  the 
British  House  of  commons  the  journal  of  an  employe  named 
Henry  Kellsey,  dated  July  and  August  1692,  which  seems 
to  show  clearly  that  he  was  at  Lake  Winnipeg  on  an  explor¬ 
ing  trip  made  in  the  interests  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  and  with  the 
object  of  inducing  the  Indians  of  the  interior  to  take  their 
furs  down  to  the  posts  on  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  journal  is 
printed  in  detail  in  the  above  report  which  I  have  in  my 
possession. 

On  maps  published  about  1748,  from  information  supplied 
by  Jeremie  the  nephew  of  Verendrye,  by  Jeffrys,  London,  in 
1762,  and  Mr.  Bonne,  Paris,  in  1 776,  the  Bulls  Head  and 
Deer  Island  are  shown  and  properly  placed,  so  that  these 
are  not  modern  names.  1 

Elk  Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River  is 
shown  on  a  map  dated  about  1740.  This  map  also  shows 
in  Lake  Winnipeg  an  Island  named  Iron  (Fer),  and  it  would 
seem  that  Verendrye’s  men  had,  during  their  first  year  on 
the  Lake,  about  1735,  discovered  the  iron  deposits  on  Big 
Island,  which  now  promise  to  supply  our  wants  in  this 
country.  Isle  Fter  is  plotted  just  where  Big  Island  is 
.situated. 

Red  Deer  and  Sandy  Islands  are  mentioned  in  La  France’s 
journal  of  1740. 

Mackenzie  in  1801  locates  and  names  St  Martin’s  Bay, 
Dog  Head,  Long  Point,  Egg  Islands,  Playgreen  Lake  and 
Poplar  River.  What  is  now  known  as  Buffalo  Head  was 
by  Mackenzie  called  Ox  Head  and  Ox  Strait.  These 
names  have  not  undergone  any  change  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century. 

Norway  House  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  was 
established  after  1790. 

The  Red  River,  by  the  French  called  Riviere  Rouge  and 
by  the  Indians  Miscoussipi,  was  likely  ascended  for  the  first 
time  by  white  men  when  Verendrye’s  people  in  1736-7 
pushed  half  way  up  its  course  and  established  Fort  Pointe 
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des  Bois,  some  distance  south  of  what  is  now  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Boundary  Line  ;  and  when  in  1738  they  went  up  the 
Assiniboine  to  the  present  site  of  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  on 
the  right  bank  in  October  of  that  year  established  a  trading 
post,  which  they  named  Fort  La  Reine. 

La  France  in  1740  writes  that  the  Red  River  flows  from 
Red  Lake,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  sand. 

Another  writer  states  that  it  gets  the  name  from  the  color 
of  the  water  when  agitated  by  winds. 

Beltrami  in  1823  says  that  the  Red  Lake  district  was  a 
long  time  the  meeting  ground  of  the  Chippeways  and  Sioux, 
and  from  their  bloody  battles  on  its  shores  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  its  origin  the 
Indians  had  so  named  Red  River  before  Verendrye  was  in]the 
country,  as  Jeremie  gave  it  the  name  of  Rouge  or  Miscoussipi. 

The  first  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  fort  on  the  Red  River  was  es¬ 
tablished  likely  in  1 799,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine  on 
the  north  side,  and  was  called  The  Forks.  The  present  Fort 
Garry  was  built  in  1835-36,  by  Mr.  Christie,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Fort  Douglas  was  erected  in  1812  by  Miles  McDonnell, 
in  charge  of  the  first  Selkirk  settlers,  who  arrived  by  way 
of  Hudson  Bay.  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  river  on 
the  north  side  of  a  coulee  which  entered  the  river,  just  below 
where  Mayor  Logan’s  house  now  stands.  Point  Douglas 
received  its  name  from  the  fort,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  family  name  of  Selkirk — Douglas, 

Ft  Gibraltar  of  the  N.  W.  Co.  was  situated  on  the  Assini¬ 
boine,  near  the  site  of  the  H.  B.  Co.’s  present  mill,  after  the 
coalition  of  the  two  companies  the  general  stores  of  the  new 
H.  B.  Co.  were  opened  at  Ft  Gibraltar. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  post  or  fort  of  some  descrip¬ 
tion  was  established  by  Verendrye,  with  the  name  of  Fort 
Rouge,  and  that  it  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  As¬ 
siniboine  River,  in  the  angle  formed  by  its  junction  with  the 
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Red,  but  little  definite  information  is  to  be  obtained  as  to 
its  importance  or  the  length  of  time  it  was  maintained.  Ver- 
endrye  is  supposed  to  have  been  up  the  Red  River  in  1736 
or  1737  for  the  first  time,  and  yet  on  a  map  drawn  by 
him  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  from  Quebec,  by  Beauharnois 
on  the  14th  October,  1737,  the  Assiniboine  is  only  traced  a 
few  miles  up  its  course,  and  at  its  mouth  on  the  south  side  is 
shown  a  fort  marked  “abandoned.”  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Fort  Rouge  had  a  very  short  existence. 

A  French  map  of  1750,  the  original  of  which  was  sent  to 
France  by  Gallissoniere,  Governor  of  Canada,  showing  Ver- 
endrye’s  discoveries,  has  the  words  “Ancien  Fort”  at  the 
point  on  which  Fort  Rouge  is  supposed  to  have  been. 

Jeffry’s  geographical  work  (London  1760)  describes  the 
French  posts  in  the  Northwest,  and  mentions  forts  Maurepas 
and  La  Reine  with  the  remark,  “another  fort  had  been  built 
on  the  River  Rouge,  but  it  was  deserted  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  two  last” 

A  list  of  the  French  forts,  given  by  Bourgainville  in  1757, 
does  not  contain  Fort  Rouge,  though  Maurepas  and  La  Reine 
are  described  and  their  positions  defined. 

I  can  find  nothing  in  Margry’s  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  Verendrye  which  alludes  to  Fort  Rouge,  and  as  he  has 
access  to  all  the  colonial  papers  of  the  French  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  omit  mention  of  it  if  any  fort  of  even  slight 
importance  was  established  by  Verendrye.  I  am  here  refer¬ 
ring  to  Mon.  Margry’s  writings  as  reproduced  in  the  N.  W. 
boundary  papers. 

Fort  des  Bois  was  established  in  1736  or  1737  about  Goose 
River.  Jeffry’s  map  of  1762  shows  the  post  as  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  though  Jeffry  must  have  copied  it  from  some  French 
map  which  was  likely  of  earlier  date.  The  English  gained 
possession  of  Canada  in  1763,  so  that  Jeffry  must  have  got 
his  information  from  French  sources. 

Henry  writes  under  date  of  14th  September,  1807  :  “From 
Paubian  I  sent  off  a  boat  for  above,  Wm.  Henry  master,  with 
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T.  Veaudrie  interpreter,  and  seven  men,  to  build  at  the  Grand 
Fourche."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  Grand  Forks, 
a  place  of  importance  at  this  date. 

Pembina  comes  from  Nipa-Mina,  a  Cree  word  for  a  red 
berry  which  grows  in  great  quantities  along  the  banks  of  the 
Pembina  River.  Pere  Petitot  says  the  berry  is  the  fruit  of 
a  guelder  rose  (viburnum  edule.)  A  trading  post  was  built 
by  a  Mr.  Chabollier,  of  the  N.  W.  Co.,  in  179 7,  on  the  south 
side  of  Pembina  Creek  at  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the 
Red  River.  It  was  called  Paubna,  and  I  am  told  that  this 
word  is  still  used  by  some  of  the  old  Selkirk  settlers  instead 
of  Pembina. 

Henry,  in  1800,  writes  that  Fort  Paubna  was  on  a 
stream  named  Paubian,  and  that  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Paubian,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  River  (about  the  present 
site  of  St.  Vincent)  there  was  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
an  old  fort  built  by  Peter  Grant  some  years  previously.  He 
takes  particular  care  to  state  that  Grant’s  post  was  the  first 
establishment  ever  built  on  the  Red  River.  (He  may  refer 
to  the  first  establishment  of  the  N.  W  Co.)  Fort  Daer  was 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pembina  River.  It 
was  a  post  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  named  after  Lord  Selkirk,  who 
was  also  Baron  Daer.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  settlers 
passed  the  winter  of  1812-13,  and  suffered  untold  hardships 
from  cold  and  want  of  food.  It  was  built  by  the  settlers  in 
the  fall  of  1812. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  identifying  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Red  River,  owing  to  the  different 
names  given  them  at  various  dates.  As  an  instance  the 
Wildrice  River  has  been  known  as  Pse,  (Sioux,)  Menomone 
(Chippeway,)  and  Folle  Avoin'  (French'.) 

Coming  down  the  Red  River  again,  I  find  the  Rousseau 
has  been  so  called  since  at  least  1798 — the  Reedgrass.  In 
1813  Keating  gives  it  the  same  name,  and  says  the  Indians 
called  it  Pekwionusk.  As  Rousseau  is  the  French  word  for 
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Reedgrass,  it  is  seen  that  his  name  has  held  to  the  stream 
since  the  N.  W.  Co’s.,  traders  first  visited  it 

I  find  the  Scratching  and  Stinking  rivers  mentioned  as  far 
back  as  1815. 

The  Seine  River,  which  falls  into  the  Red,  opposite  this 
city,  was  known  as  the  German  creek,  after  1817  on  account 
of  the  Germans  of  the  DeMeuron  regiment,  brought  here  by 
Lord  Selkirk. 

Kildonan  Parish  was  named  in  1817  by  Lord  Selkirk  him¬ 
self,  from  the  settlers’ old  home  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland. 

Lower  Fort  Garry  was  enclosed  by  loopholed  walls  and 
bastions  in  1841,  as  noticed  by  Sir  Geo.  Simpson  in  his 
book.  It  was  built  as  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  between 
1831  and  1833.  Gunn's  History  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Sir  Geo.  Simpson  had  it  built  because  the 
French  half-breeds  at  Upper  Fort  Garry  were  troublesome. 

The  Death  River  (Nipuwin-sipi,)  which  enters  the  Red 
River  on  the  west  side  below  Selkirk,  was  so  named  because 
250  lodges  ofChippeways  were  destroyed  there  by  the  Sioux 
Indians  about  1780.  The  N.  W.  Co.  had  a  post  there  at  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  with  the  H.  B.  Co. 

The  word  Assiniboine  is  derived  from  Assine — a  stone, 
and  Bwan  or  Boine,  an  Indian  ;  or  properly,  Sioux  Indian. 
The  Assiniboines  were  originally  a  branch  of  the  Dacota  or 
Sioux  confederacy,  but  they  separated  and  lived  by  them¬ 
selves,  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Assiniboine  river. 
They  received  the  name  of  Stone  Indians  from  using  heated 
stones  to  cook  their  food.  I  find  them  called  Semi-Poets  by 
the  people  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  in  1749.  Verendrye  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Charles  to  the  river  in  1738,  in  honor  of  Charles 
Beauharnois,  Governor  of  Canada.  Mackenzie  says  the  river 
is  called  Assiniboine  from  the  Nadawasis  or  Sioux.  In 
Selkirk’s  statement  the  name  of  the  river  is  spelled  Ossini- 
boyne,  and  the  district  Ossiniboia. 

Lt.  Chappel,  a  naval  officer,  who  was  in  Hudson  Bay  in 
1814,  writes  as  follows: — “The  infant  colony  is  called  by 
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his  Lordship  (Selkirk)  Osna  Boia,  two  Gaelic  words  signify- 
Ossian’s  town,  from  the  resemblance  between  that  and  the 
Indian  name  of  Red  River — Asnaboyne.”  I  do  not  find 
however,  that  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  Assiniboines  were 
originally  Scotchmen. 

At  Portage  la  Prairie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  Ver- 
endrye  established  Ft.  la  Reine,  which  became  the  basis  of 
operations  in  the  work  of  pushing  the  line  of  trading  posts 
through  to  the  Saskatchewan  by  way  of  Lake  Manitoba. 
The  fort  was  burned  by  the  Crees  about  1752.  In  1805 
Harmon  visited  the  N.  W.  Co’s,  post  at  that  point,  and  he 
describes  it  as  a  miserable  fort,  in  a  most  beautiful  location. 
He  mentions  that  the  Indians  resorted  to  the  place  in  quest 
of  sturgeon.  During  the  Selkirk  troubles  in  1816,  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  N.  W.  Co.  having  captured  600  bags  of  pem- 
mican  from  the  H.  B.  Co.  at  Qu’Appelle,  made  a  redoubt  of 
them  here  and  armed  it  with  two  brass  swivel  guns. 

At  Pine  Creek  the  N.  W.  Co.  built  a  fort  in  1785,  which 
was  abandoned  in  1794.  The  remains  were  seen  by  Har¬ 
mon  in  1805. 

The  Souris  River  was  called  the  River  St.  Pierre  by  Ver- 
endrye  in  1738,  and  his  men  ascended  it  to  cross  over  to  the 
Missouri,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  No  less  than 
three  forts  were  at  the  Souris  mouth  in  1805.  Brandon 
House,  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  built  1794  ;  Assiniboine  House,  of 
the  N.  W.  Co.,  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  above, 
and  which  was  in  full  operation  when  Thompson  visited  it 
in  1797  ;  and  Ft.  Souris,  a  post  of  the  X.  Y.  Co.  The  N.  W. 
Co.  had  also  a  trading  post  45  miles  up  the  Souris  in  179 7, 
named  Ash  House. 

About  50  miles  above  the  Souris  mouth,  in  1804  there 
was  an  important  post  of  the  N.  W.  Co. — Fort  Montagne  a 
la  Basse.  Harmon  says  it  was  from  here  that  he  received 
word  that  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  explorers,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Indians  about  this  post 
were  very  troublesome,  and  on  April  10th,  1805,  a  large 
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party  of  Crees  and  Assiniboines  encamped  about  the  fort 
and  threatened  the  traders,  throwing  bullets  over  the  pali¬ 
sades,  while  shouting  to  the  people  to  pick  them  up  as  they 
would  need  them  in  a  few  days,  but  they  did  not  finally 
attack  it.  The  fort  was  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Assiniboine 
(called  Upper  Red  River,  by  Harmon,)  and  overlooked  the 
plain  around  to  a  great  extent,  buffalo  and  antelopes  were 
o  be  seen  frequently  from  the  fort,  On  our  late  maps  may 
be  found  a  Boss  Creek  and  Boss  Hill  in  this  locality,  and 
no  doubt  Basse  has  given  place  to  Boss,  as  an  English  pro- 
nounciation  of  a  French  word. 

In  October  1804,  Harmon  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Qu’Appelle,  where  the  N.  W.  Co.  and  X.  Y.  Co.  had  each  a 
fort,  the  first  being  in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Poitras.  Up  the 
Qu’Appelle  at  the  Fishing  Lakes,  both  companies  had  posts, 
which  were  abandoned  in  1804. 

Far  up  the  Assiniboine  P't.  Alexandria  was  built  on  a 
small  rise  of  ground,  with  a  plain,  about  ten  miles  long  and 
two  broad,  stretching  along  the  river  opposite,  and  having  a 
background  of  clumps  of  birch,  poplar,  aspen  and  pine.  The 
enclosure  was  sixteen  rods  in  length,  by  twelve  in  breadth. 
The  houses  were  well  built,  plastered  within  and  without,  and 
washed  over  with  a  white  earth.  It  was  situated  in  north 
latitude  52°,  west  longitude  103°. 

In  June,  1801,  the  fort  was  prepared  for  an  attack  of  the 
Fall  River  or  Gros  Ventre  Indians.  It  was  strengthened, 
block  houses  built  over  the  gates  and  the  bastions  put  in  or¬ 
der,  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines  having  gone  to  attack  the 
Gros  Ventres,  and  a  return  visit  was  expected. 

Many  trading  posts  were  supplied  from  this  fort,  which, 
until  the  last  year  it  was  occupied,  received  its  supplies  from 
Lake  Superior,  via  Lakes  Manitoba,  Winnipegoosis  and 
Swan  Lake.  It  was  abandoned  28th  April,  1805.  Word 
was  received  here  only  in  February,  1805,  that  a  coalition 
had  taken  place  in  Montreal  the  previous  autumn  between 
the  N.  W.  and  X.  Y.  Companies. 
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The  X.  Y.  Co.  and  the  H.  B.  Co.  had  a  number  of  small 
posts  between  Swan  Lake  and  the  Assiniboine.  One  fort 
was  at  Bird  Mountain,  another  at  Swan  Lake  which  Har¬ 
mon  says  was  near  the  site  of  a  post  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  aban¬ 
doned  several  years  previous  to  1800.  A  number  of  trading 
houses  of  the  different  companies  were  scattered  along  the 
Assiniboine  from  Brandon  up  to  the  head  waters.  Macken¬ 
zie's  map  of  1801,  showing  Thornburne  House,  Grant’s 
House,  Marlboro  House  and  Carlton  House  at  different 
points  above  Brandon.  Dog  Hill,  Moose  River,  and  Turtle 
Hills  are  mentioned  by  Thompson,  1797,  and  still  retain 
these  names.  Arrowsmith's  map  of  1857  shows  Birdstail 
Fort  at  the  mouth  of  that  little  stream,  near  Fort  Ellice,  and 
Fort  Hibernia  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Assiniboine  above 
Fort  Belly.  Fort  Ellice  has  been  called  Beaver  Creek  Fort, 
as  the  post  is  situated  near  Beaver  Creek,  a  mile  or  two  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Qu’Appelle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
remarkable  echo  noticed  by  all  who  have  been  in  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Qu’Appelle  has  given  rise  to  that  river’s  name. 
The  Earl  of  Southesk  writes  that  there  is  a  tradition  that  an 
Indian  paddling  his  canoe  down  the  river  heard  a  loud  voice 
calling  to  him,  and  that  after  he  had  searched  for  the  person 
whom  he  supposed  had  called  to  him,  he  again  was  saluted 
with  a  loud  noise.  He  informed  his  Indian  friends  of  this 
strange  occurence  and  they  ever  afterwards  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  “Who  Calls." 

Fort  Ellice  likely  takes  its  name  from  the  Hon.  Edward 
Ellice,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  H.  B,  Co. 
and  the  N.  W.  Co.  into  one  corporate  body. 

There  is  a  tradition  amongst  the  French  half-breeds  that 
the  White  Horse  Plain,  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  Assini¬ 
boine  from  Winnipeg  receives  its  name  from  a  white  horse 
which  roamed  around  in  that  district,  many  years  ago,  and 
which  could  not  be  approached,  though  many  persons  had 
endeavored  to  capture  him.  I  received  this  tradition  from  a 
B’rench  trader  some  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  the  Sas- 
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katchewan  country,  but  cannot  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 

Sturgeon  Creek  evidently  gets  its  name  from  the  presence 
of  sturgeon.  Harmon  in  1805  writes  that  the  Assiniboine 
River  being  very  low  and  they  having  a  number  of  boats 
and  canoes,  the  brigade  drove  the  sturgeon  upon  the  sand 
banks,  where  there  is  little  water,  near  Pine  Creek,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  killing  any  number  of  them  they  desired. 

Harmon  (1805)  in  describing  the  Forks  where  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Red  River  formed  a  junction,  i.  e.  the  Assiniboine 
and  Red  River,  mentions  that, “the  country  around  is  pleasant, 
the  soil  appears  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  tolerably  well  tim¬ 
bered  with  oak,  basswood,  walnut,  elm,  poplar,  aspen,  birch, 
etc.  grape  vines  and  plum  trees  are  also  seen.” 

The  Sand  Hills  near  Melbourne  Station  on  the  C.  P.  R. 
were  known  by  the  Indians  as  the  Manitou  Hills,  from  the 
fact  that  the  grass  covering  them,  in  places  was  so  scant,  that 
they  retained  no  snow  during  the  winter  ;  which  pheno¬ 
menon  the  Indians  regarded  as  preternatural  and  fixed  that 
idea  in  the  name.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  Thompson  of 
the  N.  W.  Co. 

Lake  Manitoba  was  in  1740  called  Lac  des  Prairies  and 
later  on,  Lake  of  the  Meadows.  The  word  Manitoba  is  said 
by  Pere  Lacombe,  an  excellent  authority  cn  the  Cree  lan¬ 
guage,  to  be  derived  from  Manitowapaw,  supernatural  or  god¬ 
like.  Other  authorities  say  it  means  “the  place  where  the 
spirit  dwells,”  alluding  to  the  narrows  of  Lake  Manitoba, 
where  the  water  seldom,  if  ever  freezes  over,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  springs  or  its  rapid  motion  at  that  point. 

Verendrye,  about  1 739,  leaving  Fort  La  Reine.  pushed  up 
through  Lake  Manitoba,  established  Fort  Dauphin  on  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  Fort  Bourbon  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
near  its  mouth. 

Winnipegoosis  means  Little  Winnipeg.  The  Saskat¬ 
chewan  (contraction  of  Kisiskatchewan)  was  called  by  the 
French  Poskoyac,  or  Pasquayah.  Henry,  in  1776,  says  the 
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lower  part  of  the  river  was  called  Bourbon  and  the  upper 
Pasquayah. 

Fort  Poscoiac,  on  Sturgeon  Lake,  was  built  before  1 77 5. 
Bourgainville,  under  that  date,  gives  its  situation. 

Cumberland  House  on  Sturgeon  Lake,  was  established  by 
Samuel  Herne  as  a  H.  B.  Co.  post  in  1774,  and  was  the  first 
trading  house  of  that  company  on  the  waters  flowing  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  N.  W.  Co.  had  a  post  there  in  1806, 
according  to  Henry. 

Ft.  des  Prairies  farther  up  the  river  was  in  use  by  the 
French  prior  to  1757,  when  Bongainville  describes  it.  A 
Mr.  Cadotte  of  Sault  St  Marie  traded  there  in  1775  and  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  frequented  for  many  years  after 
that,  as  Harmon  in  1805  still  mentioned  it  as  a  N.  W.  Co’s, 
post  of  considerable  importance.  Henry  says  in  1775,  that 
four  different  interests  were  struggling  for  the  Indian  trade. 
Fort  a  la  Corne  was  built  in  1753  by  Mon.  de  la  Corne  who 
commanded  all  the  posts  in  the  Interior.  Henry  says  Fort 
St.  Louis  of  the  N.  W.  Co.  was  a  short  distance  above  the 
old  French  fort,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  1805.  He  says 
that  some  years  before  agricultural  implements  and  carriage 
wheels  were  found  there.  Mackenzie  writes  that  James 
P'indlay  was  there  about  1769,  and  it  was  then  the  last  of  the 
French  settlements  being  called  Nipawee.  Nepiwa,  means 
“wet  place.” 

Hudson  House  between  Carlton  and  the  Forks.  Carl¬ 
ton  and  Manchester  Houses  farther  up  on  the  North  Branch 
were  established  about  1797.  Edmonton  about  1795  and 
Fort  Pitt  1831. 

Ft.  Providence  on  the  island  near  the  forks,  and  Sturgeon 
Ft.  just  above  Providence,  the  sites  of  which  were  visited 
by  Henry  in  1808.  Net  Setting  River  Ft.  where  Henry, 
found  in  1808,  the  remains  of  a  whole  range  of  forts,  were 
trading  houses  below  Carlton. 

The  fort  which  was  at  the  Eagle  Hill  Creek  was  burned 
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by  the  Crees  in  1780  after  a  fight,  and  Henry  found  it  a 
heap  of  ruins  in  1800. 

Fort  Brule,  which  was  the  scene  of  an  attack  in  1793  by 
the  Gros  Ventres  Indians,  when  they  burned  the  H.  B.  Co. 
post,  but  were  beaten  off  from  the  N.  VV.  Co’s  house,  was 
situated  about  the  Battle  River. 

Fort  Vermillion,  of  the  N.  W.  Co.,  in  1809  had  within  its 
walls  36  men,  27  women  and  67  children.  It  was  situated 
in  a  bottom  land  directly  opposite  the  Vermillion  River. 
The  H.  B.  Co.  had  a  post  at  this  place  in  180S,  in  charge  of 
Hallette  and  Longmore.  Henry  mentions  the  interchange 
of  visits  between  the  establishments. 

Fort  George,  in  ruins  in  1809,  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  above  the  Moose  River,  which  flows 
from  the  hills  of  the  same  name. 

Fort  Augustus  was  a  three  days’  journey  above  Ver¬ 
million,  and  here  there  was  also  a  post  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  in 
1808.  Henry  describes  the  visit  of  a  hundred  Blood  Ind¬ 
ians  to  trade  at  the  two  forts.  From  the  description  given 
it  would  appear  that  this  place  was  wkere  Edmonton  now 
stands,  lhough  I  cannot  find  in  Henry  any  names  given  to 
the  forts  of  the  H.  B.  Co. 

In  1820-21  the  H.  B.  Co.  had  only  the  following  stations 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River :  Edmonton,  Carlton  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  The  N.  W.  Co.  had  Augustus,  Rocky  Mountain 
House  and  Cumberland. 

South  Branch  House  was  about  1  5  miles  across  by  land 
from  the  North  Branch,  and  120  miles  above  the  Forks,  as 
described  by  Harmon.  It  was  first  established  in  1791  by 
the  H.  B.  Coy.,  but  in  1794  the  Gros  Ventres  destroyed  the 
H.  B.  Coy.  fort  and  attacked  the  post  of  the  N.  W.  Coy.  at 
the  same  point,  but  were  driven  off  with  loss.  New  forts 
were  built  in  1804,  six  miles  above  the  old  site. 

The  French  in  1752  ascended  the  Saskatchewan,  likely 
the  South  Branch,  and  built  Ft.  Jonquiere  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  post  was  not  maintained.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  site  of  Calgary. 

The  Bow  River  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  wood 
found  on  portions  of  its  banks  which  was  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  bows.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  curve  taken  by  the  river  in  its  course. 

Belly  River  was  so  named  from  the  Gros  Ventres  Indians 
who  lived  in  that  locality. 

Elbow  River  gets  its  name  from  its  shape. 

Battle  River  is  said  by  Bishop  Tache  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  contest  between  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet, 
and  takes  the  name  in  consequence. 

Chesterfield  House  was  established  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  in  1822,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Red  Deer  and  South  Branch 
but  it  was  deserted  after  a  few  years,  as  the  Blackfeet  attack¬ 
ed  the  traders  on  several  occasions  and  killed  a  number  of 
them. 


PLACE  D’ARMES — MONTREAL. 

“Who  knows  it  not,  whose  feet  have  passed 
The  sober  precincts  where 
Within  the  city  stern  and  vast, 

There  blooms  one  bright  parterre.” 


— I  have  another  proof  that  we  can  never  be  too  sure  of 
local  facts.  I  was  always  told  that  the  picturesque  old  block 
house  on  St.  Helen’s,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  and 
overlooking  the  wild  gorge,  was  built  at  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  raids.  I  have,  indeed,  said  as  much  in  different 
writings.  It  now  appears  that  the  interesting  relic  was  set 
up  during  the  rebellion  of  1837-38  by  the  late  George  Tate, 
buried  a  few  days  ago.  As  such,  the  old  building  ought  to 
be  religiously  preserved. — Laclede. 
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We  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform  in  recording  the  loss  by  death,  during 
the  year  just  closed,  of  two  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  THOS.  D.  KING. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  King  on  Saturday,  November  8th  1884,  there  passed 
away  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  Montreal.  Mr.  King  was  65  years  of 
age;  his  youth  and  early  manhood  passed  in  his  native  city,  Bristol,  England. 
He  came  to  Montreal  in  1858,  with  Mr.  Blackwell  in  connection  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Bridge,  on  whieh  he  was  employed  for  a  period  in  a  scientific  capacity. 
We  have  heard  him  boast  with  pride,  that  time  had  not  shown  any  estimable 
fractional  difference  from  his  calculations  as  to  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  great  tube.  He  had  been  connected  with  every  society  in  Montreal 
having  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  art  and  literature.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  one  of  its  most 
active  and  earnest  helpers.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  connection  with 
the  Caxton  Celebration,  held  in  1877,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  a 
work  which  was  most  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  our  deceased  friend.  His 
devotion  to  the  literature  of  Shakespeare  is  well  known,  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  Shakespearian  scholar  in  Canada,  and  was  foremost  in  founding 
the  Shakespeare  Gold  Medal  for  English  literature  in  McGill  University.  We 
are  glad  to  record  that  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  his  collection  of  editions 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  all  manner  of  works  bearing  on  the  great 
dramatist,  have  been  donated  to  the  University  Library. 

Mr.  King  maintained  to  the  end,  his  love  for  letters  and  members  of  the 
press,  among  whom  he  was  familiarly  known  as  “Rex,”  (his  favorite  710m  de 
plume )  and  amongst  his  host  of  friends  his  memory  will  long  be  held  in 
affectionate  remembrance. 


Mr.  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  HOLMES. 

On  December  29th  1884,  our  friend  died  at  the  too  early  age  of  61  years. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  an  earnest  fellow  worker,  and  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the 
Society ;  until  feebleness  of  health  came  upon  him,  no  one  was  more  regular 
in  attendance  at  its  meetings.  He  had  served  for  several  years  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  during  the  before -mentioned  Caxton  Exhibition  he  did 
giants- work  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  of  its  multifarious  details. 
He  at  all  times  worked  most  cordially  with  his  fellow  members  and  bore  the 
“white  blossom  of  a  blameless  life.”  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Holmes, 
formerly  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Member  for  the  city  in  Parliament,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Collector  of  Customs. 


Of  our  departed  friends,  we  may  say,  “ Par  nobile  fratrum ,”  and  in  the 
words  of  a  worthy  colleague  we  repeat,  “Those  who  knew  them  best,  loved 
them  most.” 
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THE  RETURN  OF  MONTGOMERY’S  REMAINS 
TO  NEW  YORK. 

HE  body  of  General  Montgomery  remained  in 
Quebec  for  forty-three  years.  It  was  then 
brought  to  New  York,  in  compliance  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  act  of  the  Legislature  *  *  * 

Governor  Clinton  had  directed  the  Adjutant-General,  with 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  ac¬ 
company  the  remains  to  New  York.  They  left  Whitehall 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  arriving  at  Albany  on  the  4lh,  Great 
preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  the  remains  with  all 
possible  splendor  and  eclat.  The  procession  moved  through 
all  the  principal  streets  of  Albany,  escorted  by  the  military 
under  arms,  joined  by  an  immense  concourse  cf  citizens. 
The  remains  were  laid  in  state  in  the  Capitol.  In  every 
village  on  the  route  similar  honors  had  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Montgomery.  The  skeleton  had 
been  placed  in  a  magnificent  coffin,  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  Governor.  On  the  6th  of  July,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  procession,  perhaps  still  larger  than  the  first,  ac¬ 
companied  the  coffin  to  the  steamer  “Richmond,”  on  beard 
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of  which  it  was  put  with  a  large  military  escort.  The  boat 
floated  down  for  several  miles  under  the  discharge  of  minute 
guns  from  both  shores.  It  was  astonishing  to  observe  the 
strong  sympathies  which  were  everywhere  evoked  by  the 
arrival  of  these  sacred  remains.  The  degree  of  enthusiasm 
that  prevailed  and  the  patriotic  feeling  that  evinced  itself  re¬ 
flected  credit  on  the  State  of  New  York,  and  not  a  voice 
was  heard  in  disapproval  of  the  tributes  of  respects  thus 
paid  to  the  memory  of  this  hero  of  the  Revolution. 

Governor  Clinton  had  informed  Mrs.  Montgomery  that 
the  body  of  the  General  would  pass  down  the  Hudson  ; 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass  she  could  see  the  boat  pass  Montgom 
ery  Place,  her  estate  near  Barrytown.  I  give  her  own  quaint 
and  touching  terms  as  she  describes  the  mournful  pageant 
in  a  letter  to  her  niece.  “At  length,”  she  wrote,  “they  came 
by,  with  all  that  remained  of  a  beloved  husband,  who  left 
me  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  a  perfect  being.  Alas !  how 
did  he  return  ?  However  gratifying  to  my  heart,  yet  to  my 
feelings  every  pang  I  felt,  was  renewed.  The  pomp  with 
which  it  was  conducted  added  to  my  woe ;  when  the  steam¬ 
boat  passed  with  slow  and  solemn  movement,  stopping  before 
myhouse,  the  troops  under  arms,  the  Dead  March  from  the 
muffled  drum,  the  mournful  music,  the  splendid  coffin  cano¬ 
pied  with  crape  and  crowned  with  plumes,  you  may  con¬ 
ceive  my  anguish  ;  I  cannot  describe  it.” 

At  Mrs.  Montgomery’s  own  request  she  was  left  alone  up¬ 
on  the  porch  when  the  “Richmond”  went  by.  Forty-three 
years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  parted  with  her  husband  at 
Saratoga.  Emotions  too  agitating  for  her  advanced  years 
overcame  her  at  this  trying  moment.  She  fainted,  and 
was  found  in  an  insensible  condition  after  the  boat  had  pass¬ 
ed  on  its  way.  Yet  the  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  realized, 
after  years  of  deferred  hope,  and  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 
in  New  Orleans,  “I  am  satisfied.  What  more  could  I  wish 
than  the  high  honor  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  ashes  of 
my  poor  soldier  ?” 
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The  remains  were  finally  interred  in  New  Ycrk  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1818,  beneath  the  monument  in  front  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  This  monument  was  designed  and  execu  ¬ 
ted  in  France,  ordered  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

MONTGOMERY’S  LAST  MEETING  WITH  HIS  WIFE. 

With  such  feelings  of  ardent  devotion  did  Montgomery 
give  himself  up  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  that  when 
called  upon  by  Congress  to  quit  the  retirement  of  his  farm 
in  order  to  become  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadier-generals, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  “that  the  honour,  though  entirely  un¬ 
expected  and  undeserved,  he  felt  to  be  the  will  of  an  op¬ 
pressed  people,  which  must  be  obeyed;11  and  he  accordingly 
went  immediately  into  active  service. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  accompanied  him  on  his  way  as  far  as 
Saratoga.  In  after-years  their  parting  was  described  as 
follows  by  his  brother-in-law  Edward  Livingston,  who  was 
at  the  time  a  boy  of  eleven.  It  was  just  before  General 
Montgomery  left  for  Canada.  We  were  only  three  in  the 
room — he,  my  sister,  and  myself.  He  was  sitting  in  a  mus¬ 
ing  attitude  between  his  wife,  who  sad  and  silent  seemed 
to  be  reading  the  future,  and  myself,  whose  childish  admir¬ 
ation  was  divided  between  the  glittering  uniform  and  the 
martial  bearing  of  him  who  wore  it.  Suddenly  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Montgomery's  deep  voice,  repeating  the  line. 
“Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters.’  ‘I  once  thought  so,  he 
continued  ;  ‘nowr  I  know  it.’  The  tone,  the  words,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,-  overawed  me,  and  I  noiselessly  retired.  I  have 
since  reflected  upon  the  hearing  of  this  quotation,  forcing  it¬ 
self  upon  the  young  soldier  at  that  moment.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  been  contrasting  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  life  he 
held  in  his  grasp  with  the  tumults  and  perils  of  the  camp 
which  he  had  resolved  to  seek  without  one  regretful  glance 
at  what  he  was  leaving  behind.  These  were  the  last  words 
I  heard  from  his  lips,  and  I  never  saw  him  more.,, — Louise 
Livingston  Hunt ,  in  Harper  s  Magazine. 
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DUQUESNE’S  OHIO  EXPEDITION. 

From  Francis  Parkman's  "Montcalm." 

WARDS  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1753  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Duquesne  to 
occupy  the  Ohio,  landed  at  Presquisle,  where 
Erie  now  stands.  This  route  to  the  Ohio,  far 
better  than  that  which  Celoron  had  followed,  was  a  new  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  F'rench  ;  and  Duquesne  called  the  harbor  “the 
finest  in  Nature.’’  Here  they  built  a  fort  of  squared  chest¬ 
nut  logs,  and  when  it  was  finished  they  cut  a  road  of  several 
leagues  through  the  woods  to  Riviere  aux  Bceufs,  now 
French  Creek.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  road  they  began 
another  wooden  fort  and  called  it  Fort  Le  Boeuf.  Thence, 
when  the  water  was  high,  they  could  descend  French  Creek 
to  the  Alleghany,  and  follow  that  stream  to  the  main  current 
of  the  Ohio. 

It  was  heavy  work  to  carry  the  cumbrous  load  of  baggage 
across  the  portages.  Much  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  super¬ 
fluous,  consisting  of  velvets,  silks,  and  other  useless  and  cost¬ 
ly  articles,  sold  to  the  King  at  enormous  prices  as  necessaries 
of  the  expedition.  The  weight  of  the  task  fell  on  the  Can¬ 
adians,  who  worked  with  cheerful  hardihood,  and  did  their 
part  to  admiration.  Marin,  commander  of  the-  expedition, 
a  gruff,  choleric  old  man  of  sixty-three,  but  full  of  force  and 
capacity,  spared  himself  so  little  that  he  was  struck  down 
with  dysentery,  and  refusing  to  be  sent  home  to  Montreal  was 
before  long  in  a  dying  state.  His  place  was  taken  by  Pean 
of  whose  private  character  there  is  little  good  to  be  said, 
but  whose  conduct  as  an  officer  was  such  that  Duquesne  calls 
him  a  prodigy  of  talents  and  zeal!  The  subalterns  deserve 
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no  such  praise.  They  disliked  the  service,  and  made  no 
secret  of  their  discontent.  Rumors  of  it  filled  Montreal,  and 
Duquesne  wrote  to  Marin:  “I  am  surprised  that  you  have 
not  told  me  of  this  change.  Take  note  of  the  sullen  and 
discouraged  faces  about  you.  This  sort  are  worse  than 
useless.  Rid  yourself  of  them  at  once ;  send  them  to 
Montreal,  that  I  may  make  an  example  of  them.”  Pean 
wrote  at  the  end  of  September  that  Marin  was  in  extremity  ; 
and  the  governor,  disturbed  and  alarmed,  for  he  knew  the 
value  of  the  sturdy  old  officer,  looked  anxiously  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  chose  another  veteran,  Legardeur  de  Saint-Pierre, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  exploration  towards 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  whom  Duquesne  now  ordered  to 
the  Ohio. 

Meanwhile  the  effects  of  the  expedition  had  already  justi¬ 
fied  it.  At  first  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  had  shown  a  bold 
front.  One  of  them,  a  chief,  whom  the  English  called  the 
Half-King,  came  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf  and  ordered  the  French 
to  leave  the  country;  but  was  received  by  Marin  with  such 
contemptuous  haughtiness  that  he  went  home  shedding  tears 
of  rage  and  mortification.  The  western  tribes  were  daunted. 
The  Miamis,  but  yesterday  fast  friends  of  the  English,  made 
humble  submission  to  the  P'rench,  and  offered  them  two 
English  scalps  to  signalize  their  repentance;  while  the  Sacs, 
Pottavvattamies,  and  Ojibwas  were  loud  in  professions  of 
devotion.  Even  the  Iroquis,  Delawares  and  Shawanoes  on 
the  Alleghany  had  come  to  the  French  camp  and  offered 
their  help  in  carrying  the  baggage.  It  needed  but  persever¬ 
ance  and  success  in  the  enterprise  to  win  over  every  tribe 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi.  To  accomplish  this 
and  to  curb  the  English,  Duquesne  had  planned  a  third  fort, 
at  the  juncture  of  the  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany,  or 
at  some  point  lower  down  ;  then  leaving  the  three  posts  Well 
garrisoned,  Pean  was  to  descend  the  Ohio  with  the  whole 
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remaining  force,  impose  terror  on  the  wavering  tribes,  and 
complete  their  conversion.  Both  plans  were  thwarted  ;  the 
fort  was  not  built,  nor  did  Fean  descend  the  Ohio.  Fevers, 
lung  diseases,  and  scurvy  made  deadly  havoc  among  troops 
and  Canadians,  that  the  dying  Marin  saw  with  bitterness 
that  his  work  must  be  left  half  done.  Three  hundred  of  the 
best  men  were  kept  to  garrison  Forts  Presquisle  and  Le  Bceuf ; 
and  then,  as  winter  approached,  the  rest  were  sent  back  to 
Montreal.  When  they  arrived,  the  Governor  was  shocked 
at  their  altered  looks.  “I  reviewed  them,  and  could  not  help 
being  touched  by  the  pitiable  state  to  which  fatigues  and 
exposures  had  reduced  them.  Past  all  doubt,  if  these  emaci¬ 
ated  figures  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  as  intended,  the  river 
would  have  been  strewn  with  corpses,  and  the  evil- disposed 
savages  would  not  have  failed  to  attack  the  survivors,  seeing 
that  they  were  but  spectres.” 


A  RARE  MAP. 

ONG  the  recent  acquisitions  to  the  collection  of 
ancient  and  curious  works  in  the  Legislative 
Library  at  the  Ontario  Parliament  Building  is  an 
atlas  printed  in  London  somewhere  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  title  page  calls  it  “A 
new  sett  of  MAPS  both  of  Ancient  and  Present  GEOGRAP¬ 
HY,  wherein  not  only  the  LATITUDE  and  LONGITUDE  of 
many  places  are  Corrected  according  to  the  latest  Observa¬ 
tions;  but  also  the  most  remarkable  Differences  of  ANTIENT 
and  PRESENT  GEOGRAPHY  may  be  quickly  discerned  by  a 
bare  inspection  or  comparing  of  correspondent  MAPS;  which 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  and  easy  method  to  teach  young 
students  (for  whose  use  the  Work  is  principally  intended) 
unto  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  geographical  science, 
by  Edward  Wells.  D.D.,  sometime  student  of  Christ  Church, 
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Oxon.,  and  late  Rector  of  Cotesbach  in  Leicestershire.” 
Each  of  the  41  maps  bears  a  dedication  to  “  His  Highness 
William  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  young  son  of  Princess 
Anne,  who  died  in  the  year  1700,  and  as  he  was  only  17  years 
of  age  at  that  time,  the  work  could  only  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  a  very  few  years  previously.  All  the  maps  in  the  col¬ 
lection  are  curious,  to  say  the  least,  but  the  most  peculiar  arc 
those  relating  to  America.  The  map  of  North  America  has 
been  laid  out  according  to  Mercator’s  projection,  as  far  as 
latitude  is  concerned,  but  longitudinally  this  is  changed  to 
the  regular  method,  giving  the  map  an  even  more  distorted 
appearance  than  it  naturally  would  have  with  the  errors 
which  have  been  made. 

Among  the  blunders  are  the  placing  of  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity,  Newfoundland,  in  the  45“  of  latitude,  instead  of  the 
52°  and  Cape  Charles,  the  eastern  point  of  Labrador,  is 
placed  in  the  same  45,°  instead  of  the  50.°  Iceland  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  long  narrow  island  extending  from  5°  to  the  21° 
west  longitude,  instead  of  from  15°  to  25°,  but  these  are 
comparatively  small  matters.  The  extreme  eastern  point 
of  the  continent  is  at  the  45th  degree;  the  western  is  un¬ 
known,  but  must  have  extended  almost  back  to  Europe,  a 
Cape  San  Eugenio  in  Lower  California  is  given  at  the  145 
or  30°  west  of  its  proper  location.  The  source  01'  the  Mes- 
chesapi  or  Mississipi  River  is  given  in  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich  125°  so  as  to  throw  the  western  boundary  of  On¬ 
tario  from  Cape  Beale,  in  Vancouver  Island,  north,  thus 
taking  in  nearly  half  the  island.  Illinois  Lake,  or  Lake 
Michigan,  is  apparently  by  far  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  over  500  miles.  Traci  or  Upper 
Lake,  as  Lake  Superior  is  called,  is  shown  as  being  the 
same  size  as  Lake  Huron  arid  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario  is 
given  as  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  latter.  Lake  Tis 
magaming  is  shown  as  the  source  of  the  Saguenay  and 
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of  the  Rupert  Rivers.  The  Ottawa  River  on  the  map  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  Hudson  Bay  and  of  Lake  Huron  to 
carry  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  was  apparently  no 
knowledge  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Five  towns  only  appear  to  have  been  settled  in  what  is 
now  Canada.  Port  Royal  and  Touquemet,  the  latter  now 
called  Yarmouth,  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  New-Scotland 
Brest,  extreme  eastern  point  of  Labrador ;  Tadousac  and 
Quebec.  The  errors  which  are  observable  in  the  northern 
are  reproduced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  map.  Baltimore 
town  is  given  as  being  some  distance  north  of  Philadelphia 
and  Plymouth  is  much  nearer  to  Boston  than  is  Charles¬ 
town.  The  Appalachian  Mountains  nearly  due  east  and 
west  on  the  map,  through  what  are  now  the  States  of  Ohio 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  thence  across  the  Mississippi, 
and  trending  southward  into  New-Mexico.  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia  is  an  island  and  the  upper  part  of  the  island  is  called 
New- Albion.  New-Orleans  would  appear  to  have  been 
just  founded,  as  there  is  an  island  shown  at  the  mouth  of 
Mississippi  called  New  French  Settlement,  but  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  no  nearer  being  in  its  position  than  the  source, 
it  being  shown  at  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the 
"Gulf  of  Mexico.”  One  more  reference  to  the  north  may 
be  allowed.  “Frobisher’s”  Straits  are  given  as  being  south 
of  “Green  Land”  and  James  Bay  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  called  James  and  the  other  Hudson  Bay. 
Carolina  is  credited  with  possessing  a  lake  as  large  as  On¬ 
tario,  and  the  Susquehanna  River  is  represented  as  running 
due  north  and  in  an  exactly  straight  line.  Many  of  the 
towns  in  Mexico  are  located  tolerably  accurately,  but  the 
lay  of  the  country  is  terribly  out  of  proportion.  Other  maps 
in  the  atlas  are  equally  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  curious 
and  will  well  repay  a  comparison  by  those  who  have  time 
and  opportunity. 
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MONEY  AND  MEDALS  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME. 

Continued  from  Page  12. 

VV  as  to  the  medals.  During  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV,  medals  were  struck  to  commemo¬ 
rate  every  conceivable  event  in  the  life  of  these 
kings  or  the  history  of  the  nation.  And  yet 
very  few  have  any  direct  reference  to  Canada.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  one  struck  in  1658,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  de 
Dampville,  who  is  thereon  entitled  Viceroy  of  America. 
The  legend  on  the  reverse,  “For  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
ruler  that  shall  rule  my  people”  indicates  the  extent  of 
the  laudations  and  of  flattery  expressed  in  those  times 
towards  those  in  prominent  positions. 

The  title  or  position  of  Viceroy  of  the  French  Colonies  in 
America  was  an  honorary  one  and  seems  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Champlain  in  1612.  Filled  with  his  project  of  colo¬ 
nizing  Canada  and  hampered  by  the  indifference  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  he,  while  on  his  way  to  Paris,  conceived  the  idea 
that  a  powerful  protector  must  be  had  for  the  new  colony  ;  one 
that  could  push  its  interests  at  court  amid  rival  intrigues.  On 
his  arrival  he  unfolded  his  designs  to  Charles  de  Bourbon 
Conte  de  Soissons  expatiating  on  the  wonderful  prospects  and 
great  extent  of  New  France.  Soissons,  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  King,  became  guardian  of  the  French  New 
World,  and  was  made  Lieutenant  General  of  the  colony,  with 
viceregal  powers.  Champlain  accepted  a  position  under  him 
as  lieutenant,  but  scarcely  had  the  commission  been  signed 
when  the  Count  died.  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde 
was  then  appointed  to  the  vacant  protectorship,  which  honor 
he  held  until  he  was  imprisoned  in  1620  when  he  sold  his 
viceroyalty  to  Henri  II  Ducde  Montmorency,  for  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  crowns.  Montmorency  soon  becoming  tired  of  the 
annoyances  of  the  position  sold  it  to  Aime  de  Levi,  Due  de 
Vetandour.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  fourth  son  Francois 
Christoph  de  Levi,  Due  de  Dampville.  In  November  1644, 
he  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  which  w'ere  confirmed  in 
1645.  He  held  the  position  until  August  1660. 
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None  of  the  Viceroys  ever  lived  in  Canada  and  only  one,  De 
Tracy,  visited  the  colony  ;  their  office  being  mainly  to  watch 
over  its  affairs  at  the  court ;  and  yet  at  one  time  the  appoint¬ 
ment  must  have  been  a  profitable  one  or  it  would  not  have 
changed  hands  at  such  a  high  figure. 

The  Kebeca  liberata  medal,  as  the  one  next  in  order  is 
called,  was  struck  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  success¬ 
ful  defence  of  Quebec  against  the  attack  of  Sir  William 
Phipps  in  1690.  The  circumstances  of  the  affair  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — The  people  of  New  England, 
determined  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada,  made  prep- 
rations  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Quebec,  comprising  thirty  four  ships  and  two 
thousand  volunteers  under  Phipps,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  August,  reaching  Quebec  on  the  1 6th  of  October. 
Phipps  on  his  arrival  sent  Frontenac  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  governor’s  reply  to  the  English  commander’s  messenger 
was  “Return  sir,  and  tell  your  General  that  the  muzzle  of  my 
cannon  will  forthwith  bear  my  answer  to  the  rude  summons 
he  has  sent  me.”  The  batteries  at  once  opened  on  his  ships 
and  although  Sir  William  attempted  to  capture  the  town  by 
strategy,  he  had  to  return  vanquished,  leaving  the  artillery 
he  had  landed,  as  a  prize  to  the  French.  This  medal  re¬ 
presents  France  as  a  female,  surrounded  with  battle  trophies, 
seated  on  a  rock  which  rises  out  of  the  sea,  at  her  feet  is 
a  beaver  with  the  legend  “France  in  the  new  world  con¬ 
queror.” 

Another  medal,  commemorative  of  the  foundation  and 
fortification  of  Louisbourg,  was  struck  in  1720.  Louisbourg 
was  built  as  an  outpost  for  the  protection  of  Canadian  ship¬ 
ping  and  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  fishing  fleet  in  those 
troublesome  times.  Claims  and  counter  claims  were  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  of  exclusive  rights  to  the  Gulf  fisheries. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  was  much  need  of  such  a 
fortress  especially  as  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  existed  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists.  There  was  much  pleasure 
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felt  in  the  completion  of  these  fortifications,  and  Louisbourg 
was  after  Quebec,  considered  the  most  impregnable  point  on 
the  continent.  Under  these  circumstances  its  completion 
was  well  worthy  thus  to  be  commemorated.  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  gives  a  good  view  of  the  harbour  with  the  town 
and  fortifications.  Its  capitulation  to  Admiral  Boscawen, 
after  a  brief  siege,  was  a  surprise  to  the  French  depressing 
them  so  greatly  that  the  final  conquest  of  Canada  was 
much  facilitated  thereby.  The  consequent  joy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  such  that  no  less  than  twelve  different  medals  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

Another  medal  was  struck  for  distribution  as  rewards 
among  the  friendly  Indian  chiefs.  In  making  treaties  with 
the  Indian  tribes  it  was  customary  to  present  the  chiefs  with 
belts  of  wampum.  But  as  wampum  after  a  time  was  not  so 
highly  esteemed,  medals,  the  ornamental  money  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  were  substituted  ;  and  no  treaty  was  consummated  or 
friendly  chief  rewarded  without  the  presentation  of  medals. 

As  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject,  the  following  letter, 
dated  September  2  1st,  1722,  from  Governor  Vaudreuil  may 
be  quoted  : — “I  have  received  the  letter  that  the  council 
has  honored  me  with  and  the  twelve  medals  with  the  portrait 
of  the  King,  eight  small  and  four  large  ones.  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  careful  not  to  lavish  this  favor  too  freely  among 
the  Indians  and  to  give  them  only  to  those  who  deserve 
them  by  their  services  to  the  nation  and  to  those  whom  I  de¬ 
sire  to  bind  to  our  interests  by  this  mark  of  honor.’’ 
Again  on  the  25th  of  August  1727  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
writes  “since  the  death  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  Jesuits  have 
have  not  asked  for  medals  for  the  chiefs  *  *  *  The 

Rev.  Father  de  la  Chase,  to  whom  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
had  given  one,  tells  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure 
some  more.  I  have  received  proofs  of  this.  The  Indians 
from  above,  when  they  come  down  to  Montreal,  would 
not  relieve  me  from  promising  them  to  several  who  have 
served  us  well  among  their  tribes,  I  pray  you  to  enable  me  to 
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satisfy  these  savages  and  send  me  a  dozen  small  medals  and 
six  large  ones.”  In  connection  with  the  above  an  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Mother  Mary  in  1723,  may  be 
quoted,  as  the  medal  is  therein  described.  After  mentioning 
the  Indians  she  states  that: — Louis  XIV  had  sent  several 
silver  medals  of  considerable  size,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
his  portrait,  and  on  the  Other  that  of  the  Dauphin,  his  son,  and 
the  three  princes,  children  of  the  latter,  to  be  given  to  those 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  war.  To  them  has 
since  been  attached  a  flame  coloured  ribbon  four  fingers  in 
breadth  and  the  whole  decoration  is  highly  prized  by  them. 
*  *  *  When  any  chief  dies  he  is  honorably  buried,  a 

detachment  of  troops  parade,  several  volleys  of  musketry  are 
fired  over  his  grave  and  on  his  coffin  are  laid  a  sword  crossed 
with  its  scabbard  and  the  medal  under  consideration  fastened 
upon  them.”  Some  years  ago  a  silver  medal  answering  to 
the  above  description  was  found  in  the  posession  of  an  old 
Huron  Indian  living  at  Lorette  near  Quebec.  This  medal 
bears  the  date  1693,  about  which  time  it  may  have  been  given 
to  a  Huron  chief.  It  therefore  must  have  continued  in  the 
posession  of  this  family  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
These  medals  were  prized  by  the  Indians  as  bearing  the 
image  of  the  great  white  father,  over  the  Ocean,  and  his 
illustrious  sons.  It  was  in  fact  a  letter  from  him  conveying 
his  message  to  them,  his  children,  telling  them  as  plainly  as 
did  the  wampum  belt  of  old,  of  the  greatness  of  the  French 
King  and  people,  and  of  the  benefits  they  would  receive  as 
their  allies. 

This  medal  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Muse'e 
Monetaire.  Paris  1833  with  the  heading  “Naissance  dn  Due 
de  Berry!'  But,  as  the  Duke  was  born  in  1686,  and  the  medal 
in  question  struck  in  1693,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  heading  is  wrong  and  that  the  medal  was  struck  especially 
for  the  Indians.  There  is  a  small  medal  similar  in  appearance 
which  bears  the  date  of  his  birth.  This  may  be  the  small 
medal  alluded  to  by  the  Governors  in  their  letters  quoted 
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above,  which,  while  originally  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  the  young  Duke,  was  afterwards  used  in  reward¬ 
ing  the  minor  Indian  chiefs. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  another  medal  was  struck  for 
distribution  among  the  friendly  Indians,  on  the  obverse  were 
the  bust  and  titles  of  the  King  while  the  reverse  represent¬ 
ed  two  ancient  warriors  clasping  hands.  The  one  to  the 
right  with  a  plumed  helmet  and  dressed  in  the  Roman 
toga,  represents  France,  while  the  one  to  the  left  having  no 
other  covering  than  a  loose  drapery  probably  represents 
the  Indian  allies.  The  inscription  H ottos  ct  Virtus  indicates 
that  the  recipient  was  rewarded  for  an  honorable  and  brave 
act.  One  or  two  of  these  medals  have  been  found  among  the 
Indians  here.  And  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Muscc  Monetaire  clearly  proves  that  it  was 
struck  for  the  Canadian  Indians. 

Medals  were  struck  commemorative  of  other  events,  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  history  of  Canada,  such 
as  the  formation  of  the  Compagnie  dcs  hides,  and  the  treaties 
that  effected  the  changes  in  Canadian  boundaries.  But,  as 
their  connection  with  Canada  is  only  secondary,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

Another  series  of  numismatic  mementoes  relating  to  Can¬ 
ada  are  the  colonial  jetons  that  were  struck  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  Old  Regime  As  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
work  out  the  simplest  question  in  arithmetic  by  the  old 
forms  of  notation,  aids  were  soon  adopted,  and  these  in  an¬ 
cient  times  took  the  forms  of  plain  discs  of  bone  or  horn. 
In  medieval  times,  counters  struck  in  metal,  were  first  issued 
in  France,  where  they  were  called  jetons  from  jettcr  to  cast 
up  or  reckon  accounts.  A  complete  set  did  not  amount  to 
over  a  hundred  with  which  the  most'eomplex  arithmetical 
problems  could  be  worked  out.  The  earliest  specimens, 
which  made  their  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  were  rudely  struck  often  without  legend 
and  occasionally  with  roughly  executed  and  unintelligible 
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device.  Later  specimens  were  much  improved  as  works  of 
art  and  often  commemorated  some  local  historical  incident 
in  the  history  of  town  or  province  in  which  they  were  issued. 
But  with  the  general  adoption  of  the  Arabic  form  of  notation, 
their  original  use  declined.  Still  jetons  continued  to  be  struck 
in  France  long  after  their  use  as  counters  had  been  aband¬ 
oned  and  impressions  in  silver,  and  occasionally  in 
gold,  were  given  as  presents  to  patrons,  governors  and  other 
persons  of  influence.  Every  department  of  the  government, 
every  prince  and  duke,  every  province  and  town,  every  abbey 
and  company,  once,  if  notoftener,  in  their  history,  had  com¬ 
memorative  jetons  struck  for  presentation  to  their  patrons. 

Although  Pinkerton  in  his  “Essay  on  Medals”  states  that 
jetons  were  counted  worthless  by  higher  numismaticians, 
and  also  warns  young  collectors  against  being  deceived  into 
purchasing  them,  believing  them  to  be  rare  antiques,  they 
are  much  sought  after  by  modern  collectors,  especially  in 
France.  Many  old  costumes  and  manners  are  graphically 
pictured,  and  many  an  event  in  local  history  brought  to 
light,  by  means  of  these  jetons.  Local  collections  of  them 
are  often  valuable  aids  in  compiling  the  history  of  towns 
and  provinces. 

Jetons  relating  to  Canada  were  first  struck  in  175  i,and  the 
emission  of  a  new  design  continued  annually,  until  1758, 
making  eight  designs  in  all.  These  all  have  titles  and  bust  of 
Louis  XV  on  the  obverse,  while  on  the  reverse  was  depicted 
allegorical  design  and  legend  referring  to  the  progress  of  the 
colonies  and  colonization.  The  inscription  “ Colonies  Fran- 
caises  de  C Ameriqtie”  more  or  less  abreviated,  together 
with  the  date,  always  occurs  in  exergue.  These  devices  are 
often  full  of  meaning  and  may  be  explained  thus  : — That 
on  the  jeton  of  1751,  which  represents  an  Indian  looking 
backwards  towards  a  group  of  lilies  growing,  'of  which  the 
inscription  states  that  “They  grow  under  every  constellation” 
or  in  every  clime,  alludes  to  the  lilies  of  France,  that  is  the 
progress  and  extent  of  her  colonies  that  were  being  estab- 
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lished  all  over  the  world.  The  jeton  of  1752,  which  has  a 
figure  of  Mercury  flying  towards  the  western  shores  with 
the  legend  ‘‘He  makes  commerce  for  both  worlds,”  indicates 
that  the  colonizing  policy  of  the  King  of  France  had  won 
derfully  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  people  making  an 
entirely  new  avenue  for  trade.  On  that  issued  in  1753,  the 
sun  is  represented  as  shining  on  the  two  hemispheres,  about 
which  the  legend  states  “One  enough  for  both.”  That  is 
the  benign  reign  of  the  King  of  France  is  sufficient  for  both 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere  should  be  blessed  with  the  prosperous  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  French  King.  In  the  1754  piece  a  repre¬ 
sentation  is  given  of  three  beavers  at  work  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream,  while  beyond  the  stream  is  a  plantation  of  Indian 
corn  growing.  The  inscription  “Not  inferior  to  metals”  in¬ 
dicates  that  although  many  adventurers,  fired  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  wonderful  stores  of  precious  metals  found  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  had  come  to  Canada  expecting  that  it 
too  overflowed  with  such  wealth,  had  been  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed,  yet  the  fur  trade  and  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  were 
not  inferior  to  the  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  a  source  of 
true  wealth.  On  the  jeton  of  1755  is  an  ancient  galley, 
that  of  Jason,  it  would  appear,  bringing  home  the  golden 
fleece.  The  inscription  “not  more  common  than  the  golden” 
is  another  allusion  to  fur  trade  shewing  that  its  pursuit  was 
as  difficult  and  as  beset  with  dangers  and  that  the  reward 
might  be  as  great  as  was  Jason’s.  The  jeton  issued  in  1756 
represents  a  swarm  of  bees  passing  from  one  hive  to  another, 
regarding  which  the  legend  states  that  “They  change  their 
seat  but  not  their  mind.”  This  refers  to  the  hiving  off  of 
the  superabundant  population  of  Old  France  as  colonists  in 
New  France,  and  that  they  remained  as  true  and  loyal 
citizens  as  before.  Another  issued  in  1757  has  for  device 
Mars  and  Neptune  on  a  shell  floating  towards  the  western 
shore  and  states  that  “The  remotest  earth  is  preparing 
victories.”  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  empty  boast  when 
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we  know  how  soon  the  Empire  of  France  was  dismembered, 
for  defeats  rather  than  conquests  and  victories,  was  in  store 
for  her.  The  last,  issued  in  1758,  has  a  representation  of  a 
number  of  birds  flying  towards  a  rock  bound  coast.  The 
inscription  states  that,  there  was,  “The  same  valor  beyond 
the  seas,”  commemorating  the  valor  of  the  Canadians  in  de¬ 
fending  their  country  against  great  odds  and  under  such 
straitened  circumstances.  Each  of  the  eight  reverses  occur 
with  one  or  more  different  obverses,  which  makes  the  total 
number  of  varieties  about  thirty  four.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  were  sent  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  issue,  as  they 
were  unknown  to  Canadian  Numismatists,  until  a  few  years 
ago  when  they  were  brought  to  our  notice  by  a  German 
catalogue  of  North  American  coins  and  medals,  where  they 
were  described  and  classified  as  Canadian.  Since  then  the 
interest  manifested  in  them  has  so  continued  to  increase 
that  there  is  hardly  a  Canadian  Cabinet  of  importance  that 
does  not  contain  one  or  more  varieties  ;  and  specimens  to 
supply  the  demand  are  constantly  being  imported  from 
France  at  high  and  higher  prices.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  very  rare  but  others  especially  those  of  1751  and  1755 
are  easily  to  be  obtained.  They  are  mementoes  of  the 
days  of  patronage,  and  bring  us  back  to  a  time  when  the 
nod  of  approval  of  some  great  man  and  the  propitiation  of  a 
host  of  sycophant  courtiers  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  enterprise.  These  colonial  jetons,  struck  for 
presentation  to  such,  open  up  before  us  the  intrigues  and 
frivolous  etiquette  of  a  dilettante  court  through  which  those 
ardent  spirits — the  colonists  of  New  France — had  to  push 
their  claims  for  support  against  ovewhelming  odds,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  their  race  on  this  continent. 

From  this  Numismatic  history  we  learn  that  the 
instability  of  their  circulating  medium  was  to  the  early  Can¬ 
adians  their  greatest  trouble.  It  was  an  ever  recuting  one. 
And  while  they,  unlike  the  New  England  Colonists,  had  no 
heavy  irresponsible  taxation  grievance  ;  this  their  special  one 
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grew  and  multiplied.  Through  their  own  unthriftiness  and 
love  of  dress  they  lost  their  specie  having  to  accept  the  card 
money  as  a  substitute  which  in  time  became  worthless. 
While  considering  these  mementoes  of  our  past  we  are 
brought  back  to  those  stirring  times  when  the  destinies  of 
Canada  were  moulded  ;  back  to  the  heroic  days  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle  and  the  discoverers  of  the 
Great  West;  and  we  learn  that  through  this  money  difficulty 
coupled  with  the  corruption  and  extravagant  management 
of  the  later  rulers,  the  conquest  was  made  possible,  and  how 
a  brave  and  patriotic  people  accepted  contentedly  the  con¬ 
dition  of  conquered  under  the  better  financial  management 
of  the  conquerors. 

R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 


ON  SOME  HISTORICAL  DOGS. 

BY  J.  M.  LkMOINE, 

“ Maielof ' — '‘Pilot' — Ste.  Ursula's  Dogs — Barcm  Robineau's 
Hounds. — "Le  Chien  D’or.” — Montgomery. — Niger. 
Cerberus. — Citrcm. — Cabot. —  Vaillant. —  Wolfe. 

NY  dogs  have  had  their  day,  in  the  New  as 
well  as  the  Old  World,  though  so  far  few  chron¬ 
iclers  have  told  their  tale.  Starting,  ab  ovo,  one 
is  inclined  to  ask  whether  America  could  no* 
boast  of  a  pre-historic  dog — as  well  as  of  a  pre-historic  man. 
Whence  came  those  dogs  noticed  by  Jacques  Cartier  and 
the  early  explorers,  at  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga,  and  how 
did  they  come  there  ?.  Can  they  trace  back  to  the  Aryan 
era  ?  — is  their  origin  Chinese,  Tartar,  or  Mongolian  ?  or 
what  were  they  before  evoluting  into  Canadian  dogs  ? 
Alcibiades’  friend,  was  doubtless  a  great  dog.  We  read  in 
history  of  that  remarkable  swimming  feat  of  Xantippus’ 
dog  which  cost  him  his  life. 

Parkman  mentions  the  victory  gained  over  a  wolf,  on  the 
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shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1751,  by  Abbe  Piquet’s  dog 
Cerberus  (Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i  Vol,  P.  6g). 

Racine  in  his  Plaideurs,  introduces  us  to  that  theivish 
mastiff  Citron  tried  before  judge  Dandin  for  having  ab¬ 
stracted  a  maine  capon.  (Les  Plaideurs ,  Act  II.  Scene  XIV ). 
Our  own  annals  record  the  names  and  feats  of  more 
than  one  distinguished  individual  Chien  de  qualite. 

The  name  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  streets  in  Quebec, 
brings  up  the  subject  for  discussion  :  Sault-au-Matelot  Street, 
in  the  lower  Town.  Was  it  thus  called,  as  Father  Du  Creux 
has  it,  on  account  of  a  dog,  bearing  the  name  of  “Matelot” 
leaping  from  the  cape,  in  the  street  one  hundred  feet  below. 
“ Saltern  Nauti,  vulgo  vocant  ab  cane  hujus  nominis  qui  alias 
ex  eo-loco  se  prcecipitem  dcdit."  *  I  have  been  asked  whether 
the  dog  belonged  to  Champlain  ?  whether  or  not,  another 
version  indicates  a  jolly  tar  as  having  taken  this  desperate 
leap,  under  the  effects  of  the  “ardent."  Grammatici  certant. 

Then  there  is  that  fierce  mastiff  slut  “Pilot”  described  by 
Father  Lalemant,  in  1647,  as  leading  each  morning  to  the 
woods  her  litter  of  savage  pups — taking  with  them  a  ramble 
round  the  Fort,  at  Montreal ;  scouring  the  underbrush  and 
scanning  carefully  every  bush  to  discover  a  skulking  Mo¬ 
hawk.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky  whelp  who  shirked  his 
work !  “Pilot,”  would  worry,  snap  at  him— baying  fiercely  if  a 
lurking  foe  was  in  the  neighborhood.  “Pilot”  meant  business, 
she  evidently  had  little  in  common  with  Sir  Leoline’s 
dog,  described  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 

“a  toothless  mastiff, 

Which  from  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
Maketh  answer  to  the  clock 
Four  for  the  quarters  and  twelve  for  the  hours  1 
Ever  and  aye  by  shine  and  shower 
Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud  !  ” 

A  few  years  later,  in  1660,  one  comes  across  the  noisy 
pack  of  hounds  “une  douzaine  de  grands  chiens”  used  by 


*  Creuxius.  H is t aria  Canadensis ,  p,  204. 
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the  Ursuline  N unseat  Quebec,  says  Marie  de  l ' Incarnation  ; 
as  sentinels  at  the  Convent  Gate,  to  herald  the  approach  of 
the  merciless  Iroquois  whom  they  hated  and  hunted  relent¬ 
lessly  as  the  Cuban  bloodhounds  hunt  the  blacks,  whereas 
the  Indian  dogs  loved  Redskins.  Whence  came  these 
French  dogs  ?. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  Seigneurs  of  that  day, 
freely  used  this  mode  of  protection — too  freely,  we  are 
occasionally  reminded.  Thus  the  Robineau,  Barons  of  Port- 
neuf,  became  quite  obnoxious,  on  account  of  the  ferocious 
hounds  theykept  at  their  Manor,  on  the  river  Portneuf ;  these 
animals,  when  at  a  loss  for  marauding  savages  to  worry, — 
attacked  the  censitaires  and  travellers  as  well.  * 

No  entry  occurs  in  the  j'ournals  of  the  great  siege,  of  any 
dog  having  scaled  with  Wolfe,  the  Sillery  precipice,  on 
that  fatidical  13th  day  of  September,  1759.  The  only 
mention,  we  can  recollect  of  any  dog,  in  Knox’s  voluminous 
Journal,  is  that  of  the  Golden  Dog — le  Oden  D'or  bearing 
the  mysterious  inscription 

“Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  Fos 
Ce  faisant,  je  prends  mon  repos." 

which  now  again  is  visible  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  City 
Post  Office — over  the  door.  Capt  Knox,  of  the  43rd,  on 
entering  the  city  after  the  capitulation,  on  the  18th  Sept,  of 
that  year,  took  a  note  of  this  yet  unexplained  inscription 
and  inserted  it  in  full,  in  his  Journal,  Vol.  II. 

Our  poets  and  novelists  have  frequently  made  it  do  duty 
since  that  date  ;  in  1871,  when  the  old  building  was  razed 
to  make  room  for  the  new,  a  lead  plate  was  discovered, 
under  the  corner  stone  with  the  date  of  the  building  “1735” 
and  the  name  of  the  owner 

“ Nicholas  Jaquin  dit  Philiber 
m'a  pesee  3  aout  1735.” 

Who  then  will  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  Chien  d'Or 
which  defied  all  the  archaeological  lore  of  Jacques  Viger.  It 

•Llistoirc  de  la  paroisse  du  Cap  Sante. 
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gave  birth  to  one  of  our  most  thrilling  historical  novels  :  “Le 
Chien  d’Or”  by  William  Kirby  of  Niagara.  F,  R.  S.  C. 
which  has  since  been  translated  into  French.*  The  canine 
species  has  found  warm  friends  among  the  poets,  in  all  ages  ; 
‘Boatswain”  and  “Maida”  as  typical  and  honored  dogs,  will 
rive  in  story,  so  long  as  the  works  of  Byron  and  Scott  are 
read ;  so  will  the  “Peppers”  and  “Mustards,”  Bran  and 
Bevis.  Lockhart  tells  how  much  Scott  felt  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  faithful  companions,  sending,  on  the  day  of  his  death  an 
apology  to  an  acquaintance  who  had  asked  him  out  to 
dine,  alleging  he  could  not  go  having  just  learned  of  the 
death  of  an  old  friend.  Our  own  Laureate  L.  H.  Frechette, 
in  one  of  his  best  effusions,  has  a  kind  word  for  his  dog 
“Vaillant.”  + 

The  charming  old  raconteur  De  Gaspe,  in  his  Memoirs,  + 
describes  a  handsome  large  spaniel,  which  the  luckless 
Brigadier  General  Richard  Montgomery,  had  owned, 
and  which  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  at 
the  foot  of  our  citadel,  remaining  there  for  three 
days  without  taking  any  food,  howling  in  anguish 
and  tearing  up  the  frozen  sod.  Charles  de  LaNaud- 
iere,  an  uncle  of  the  writer  and  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  then  Governor  General,  by  dint  of  kindness  coaxed 
the  faithful  animal  to  his  own  house,  where  he  at  last  got 
reconciled  to  his  fate ;  he  was  thought  much  of  by  his  new 
master.  “Montgomery”  such  was  his  name,  fared  better 
than  a  fat  Newfoundland  dog,  which  had  followed  to  Que¬ 
bec,  through  the  Kennebec  route,  one  of  the  Brigadier’s 
comrades,  Capt.  Dearborn  :  the  pangs  of  hunger  at  one  time 
were  such  that  the  Newfoundland  dog  was  killed  and  cooked 
for  the  brave  New  Englanders,  so  determined  to  provide  us 
Canadians  with  the  sweets  of  republican  liberty;  the  only 
excuse  for  thus  despatching  the  “friend  of  man”  was 

“The  Montreal  Journal  “ L' Etcndard"  contains  M.  P.  LeMay’s  translation. 

t  P£Ie — Mfile — Frechette — P.  79. 

I  Memoires  de  DeGaspe  pp.  40-44. 
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gaunt  famine  ;  one  day  a  barber’s  powder  bag  and  a  pair  of 
old  moose  hide  breeches  *  were  boiled  and  then  broiled  for 
the  sons  of  Liberty  and  the  next,  Capt  Dearborn’s  compan¬ 
ion,  was  made  into  broth  and  served  as  a  substitute  for 
bears  meat,  alas !  -f- 

Mr.  DeGaspe  further  describes  at  page  52  of  his  memoirs 
a  superb  collie  dog  which  his  Excellency  Lord  Dorchester, 
in  leaving  Quebec,  in  1796,  had  presented  to  his  father,  the 
loyal  old  seignieur  of  St  Jean,  Port  Joly,  who  twenty  years 
or  more  previously,  had  risked  his  life,  in  an  expedition,  he 
and  the  Seignieurs  de  Beaujeu  of  Crane  Island,  and  Couillard 
of  St.  Thomas,  aided  by  a  warlike  French  Priest,  Rev.  Messire 
Charles  P'rs.  Bailly,  of  St  Pierre,  Riviere  du  Sud  (afterward, 
Bishop  of  Capse,)  had  organized  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
sorely  beset  capital,  during  the  winter  of  1 775-6.  “N iger"  was 
the  name  of  this  living  token  of  friendship  ;  a  cherished  and 
intelligent  dog  “Niger”  ever  was.  History  tells  of  another 
eminent  individual  of  the  canine  race :  by  name  “Cabot”,  thus 
called  after  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  Sebastian  Cabot 
and  presented  with  “a  massive  silver  collar  and  steel  chain,” 
on  the  25th  of  July  i860,  by  the  Newfoundlanders,  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  visit  to  our  shores :  “Cabot” 
was  indeed  a  beauty, — a  shaggy,  brave  and  grand  dog. 

About  the  time  “Cabot”  became  a  prince’s  dog,  a 
magnificent  St.  Bernard  mastiff"  answering  to  the  name  of 
“  Wolfe,  ”  was  presented  by  a  kind  Montreal  friend  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  on  his  taking  possession,  in  i860,  of  his 
present  homestead,  a  lineal  descendant,  I  liked  to  believe  him 
of  “  Barry,”  or  Mr.  Macdona’s  favorite  St.  Bernard  “Tell." 

Wolfe  was  indeed  a  noble  fellow  and  reliable  friend.  He 
proved  a  most  efficient  guardian  of  the  grounds.  His  stature, 
strength,  majestic  demeanor  and  deep  loud  baying,  attracted 

*“Old  Moose  hide  breeches  were  boiled,  and  then  broiled  on  the  coals  and 
eaten  ;  a  barber’s  powder  bag  made  a  soup  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or 
four  days  before  we  reached  the  first  settlement  in  Canada, 
t  Ware’s  Journal. 
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general  attention  and  inspired  visitors  with  respect  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  awe :  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him, 
by  the  urchins  of  the  neighboring  village,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  legends  about  his  ferocity  adroitly  dropped  by  the 
gardener,  none  had  the  hardihood  to  cross  the  frontier  after 
nightfall ;  and  though  Wolfe  has  some  time  ago  joined  the 
great  majority,  the  terror  of  his  name  still  lasts  ;  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  always  to  stand  sentinel  at  night. 

In  perusing  Dr.  Kane’s  interesting  Journal  of  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorations,  I  have  at  times  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
his  dog-stories  are  all  exact.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
“Old  Grim.”  I  am  also  prepared  to  accept  the  doctor’s 
authority  for  the  limacy  overtaking  his  team,  under  the  effect 
of  intense  cold,  and  prolonged  darkness,  but  I  really  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  alleged  “voracity”  of  the  canine  in¬ 
dividuals  overdrawn,  when  he  depicts  them  as  ready  to 
gulp  down  a  whole  feather  bed,  ( Vol  I  Page  64.)  Hpwever, 
from  time  immemorial  dogs  have  been  voracious,  witness 
those  dogs  seen  by  Queen  Athalie  in  her  dream,  crunching 
up  the  flesh  and  bones  of  her  mother.. 

Des  lambe  aux  pleins  de  sang  et  des  membres  affreux. 

“ Que  des  chiens  devorants  se  dispntaient  entreux.” 

Who  has  forgotten  Burns’  “Twa  Dogs,”  Caesar,  the  New- 
founndland  “o’  high  degree”  like  Cabot, 

. “keepit  for  his  honour’s  pleasure  ; 

. whalpit  some  place  far  abroad 

Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 

His  locked,  batter’d,  braw  brass  collar 
Show’d  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar ; 

The  t’other  was  a  ploughman’s  collie 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  roving  billie, 

Wha’  for  his  friend  and  comrdae  had  him 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca’d  him. 

A  good  time,  I  trust,  is  yet  in  store  for  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  brute  creation,  and  if  this  sketch  of  some 
celebrated  dogs,  can  help  in  stimulating  still  further  the  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  of  our  leading  citizens  in  organizing  dog  shows 
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and  offering  prizes,  to  promote  purity  in  the  various  breeds 
of  these  faithful  friends  of  man,  my  object  will  have  been, 
attained,  ample  my  reward. 

Spencer  Grange,  near  Quebec,  April  1885. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  CART. 

REAT  wheels  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  carrying 
capacity,  with  felloes  roughly  axe  cut  from  native 
wood,  and  bound  together  by  shaganappi  (pre¬ 
pared  buffalo  hide)  straight-hewn  sticks  for 
shafts  ;  wooden  axle-tree  ;  wooden  linch-pins  ;  rustic-work 
frame;  shaganappi  fastenings  everywhere;  shaganappi  “hitch- 
ings”;  not  a  grain  of  iron  in  its  anatomy — such  was  the  far 
framed  Red  River  cart  in  its  palmy  days.  Musical  ?  Rather, 
Music  and  axle  grease  were  too  precious  when  “  the  cart” 
was  in  its  prime  to  be  lightly  wasted.  To  have  dispensed  the 
latter  would  have  been  to  dispense  with  the  former — some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Hence  it  was  that  the  “freighters,” 
and  old  settlers  in  the  Northwest  always  went  on  their  ex¬ 
peditions  heralded  by  strains  from  their  carts  wheels  that 
would  have  embittered  with  envy  the  heart  of  a  Calliope. 

In  all  outward  seeming  the  Red  River  cart  was  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  joy  forever.  Already  it  is  far  on  its 
journey  towards  the  “mount  of  remembrance.”  Soon  it  will 
finally  have  taken  up  its  station  thereon,  side  by  side  with 
the  noble  red  man  of  the  plains.  The  “Injun,”  however,  and 
the  degenerate  descendant  of  “the  cart”  will  continue  to 
adorn  contemporary  history.  A  very  uninteresting  vehicle  is 
this  descendant,'  as  compared  with  its  great  forebear.  A 
smug,  paint-adorned,  iron-bestudded,  unmusical  hybrid,  it 
differs  as  greatly  to  its  own  disadvantage  from  the  grim,  un¬ 
compromising  combination  of  wood  and  shaganappi  from 
which  it  is  sprung,  as  a  New  York  aldcrmanic  “residence”  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  Irish  round  tower.  But,  “lighting  upon  days  like 
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these,”  what  better  could  we  look  for  ?  Gone  is  that  generous 
devotion,  that  loyalty  of  the  heart  to  the  artistically  cumb¬ 
ersome  in  industrial  and  domestic  appliances  which  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  worthier  ages  f  A  generation  that  prefers  the  tel¬ 
egraph  to  the  carrier  pigeon,  and  a  “Pullman”  to  the  coach- 
and-four,  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  in  taking  to  its  bosom 
the  common-place  successor  of  the  Red  River  cart.  But  in 
so  doing  it  gives  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  the  patent-office 
spirit  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and  which  seems  to  govern 
everywhere  in  these  modern  times. 

One  thing  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  “Manitoba  cart” — 
it  were  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  the  great  departed  to 
call  it  a  Red  River  cart — it  is  useful.  As  much  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  affirmed  of  the  illustriously  decended.  It  has 
enabled  many  a  poor  immigrant  to  reach  in  safety  his  sel¬ 
ected  home  on  the  vast  Northwestern  prairies,  whom  its  more 
distinguished  predecessor  might  have  brought  to  grief.  It 
makes  less  noise  about  its  undertakings  ;  but  they  are  perhaps 
none  the  worse  performed  for  that.  It  supplies  its  patrons 
with  no  gratuitous  music.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  undue 
simplicity  of  get-up  ;  but  those  who  frown  on  fashion  have 
turned  out  to  be  still  a  step  removed  from  perfection. 

In  justice  to  the  “Manitoba  cart,”  these  suggestions  of  the 
possibility  of  a  partial  excuse  for  its  existence  being  discover¬ 
able  are  made.  To  hope  for  a  full  vindication  of  its  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  domain  of  its  romantic  prototype  would 
cf  course,  be  unreasonble.  As  well  might  it  be  attempted  to 
justify  the  unseemly  philistinism  which  has  driven  away  the 
lordly  buffalo,  that  his  grazing  ground  might  be  occupied  by 
mere  tillers  of  the  soil — vulgar  growers  of  wheat  and  makers 
of  butter. 

But  of  what  striking  features  have  “these  days  of  advance” 
robbed  Northwestern  landscapes!  No  longer  do  “freighter’s 
trains”  move  across  our  prairies — sometimes  a  hundred  or 
more  Red  River  carts,  and  saddle  ponies  by  the  score,  in  a 
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“train”  with  varieties  of  costume  and  accompaniments  of 
sound  that  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  masculine  youth 
of  a  whole  city,  and  make  the  fortune  of  a  Barnum  in  a 
“street  parade.”  A  single  rainway  car  now  holds  more  goods, 
perhaps,  than  a  hundred  carts  could  have  carried,  and  bears 
its  burden  farther  in  a  day  than  they  were  able  to  transport 
theirs  in  a  month.  Starting  from  St  Paul,  or  in  latter  days 
from  Winnipeg,  the  “freighters"  were  often  nearly  the 
entire  season  in  reaching  the  far  posts  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Rockies.  Many  of  them  were  of  Indian  descent  or 
even  pure  blooded  natives,  and  they  frequently  carried  their 
families  with  them  on  their  summer  journeyings. 

Most  picturesque  were  their  nightly  encampments.  The 
“carts” — shafts  pointing  inwards — were  disposed  in  a  circle 
on  the  prairie,  beside  a  stream  when  possible.  Around,  the 
great  drove  of  beasts  of  burden,  ponies  and  oxen  intermingledj 
grazed  or  rested.  Within,  the  tents  or  tepees  were  pitched. 
Beside  these,  the  evening  meal  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
men  lounged  and  smoked.  The  women — always  in  the 
brightest  obstainable  colors — and  the  children  mingled  with 
them  in  merrily  chattering  groups.  Light-hearted  and  so¬ 
cial  beings  were  the  “freighters.”  But  they  have  disappeared 
from  our  prairies  for  ever.  The  Northwest  has  passed 
through  the  "Red  River  cart”  period. 

W  E  MacLellan. 


THE  OLD  FORT  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  N.  S. 

TOURIST  who  visited  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description : — The  fort  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  a  square,  four  bas- 
tioned  fort,  with  ravelins,  ditches  and  covered  way  all  com¬ 
plete.  A  crumbling  arch  of  brick  leads  into  the  ditch. 
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There  is  also  a  sally  port  leading  to  the  river  side,  but  this 
is  blocked  up  by  ruins.  The  tenant  who  occupies  it  has 
lived  there  since  the  last  garrison  was  withdrawn,  twenty-six 
years  ago.  He  takes  great  care  of  the  place,  which  he  cul¬ 
tivates  and  pastures,  living  in  the  officers’  old  quarters 
The  rest  of  the  barracks  has  disappeared.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  about  the  fort  is  the  old  French  magazi'ne,  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  We  were  told  that  the 
stone  in  the  bomb  proof  roof  of  this,  the  casings  of  the 
door,  and  the  ventilators  is 

STONE  FROM  FRANCE. 

I  can  easily  believe  this,  for  there  is  no  stone  like  it  in  the 
country.  It  looked  to  me  like  Caen  sandstone,  the  like  of 
which  has  gone  to  the  building  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic 
buildings  in  Normandy,  soft  enough,  when  quarried,  to  be 
worked  by  plane  or  saw,  it  hardens  by  age  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Let  us  hope  that  now  the  Dominion 
Government  have  become  possesed  of  this  property  they 
will  make  an  effort  to  preserve  so  interesting  a  monument 
in  the  past  history  of  the  country.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no 
act  of  the  better  preservation  of  historic  monuments,  such  as 
is  now  in  force  in  England.  We  have  so  few.  Talking  with 
a  prominent  gentleman  of  Halifax  about  this  he  replied, 
“Oh,  we  are  not  much  given  to  sentiment  now.”  This  may 
be  true  enough,  yet  sentiment  has  something  to  do  still  in 
the  government  of  the  world. 

We  spent  the  best  part  of  the  afternoon  loitering  about 
the  fort,  my  comrade  sketching  from  the  ramparts  the  many 
beautiful  points  of  view  that  offered  themselves  to  his 
choice.  I  lay  near  him,  stretched  on  the  grass  dreaming  of 
the  past  Methought  I  saw  the  white  sails  of  Colonel 
Nicholson’s  Fleet  gathering  in  the  bay  below,  that  Septem¬ 
ber  day  in  1710.  Then  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the 
garrison,  the  landing,  the  attacks  and  sorties,  the  surrender 
and  the  marching  out  of  the  garrison,  with  the  drums  beat- 
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ing,  and  colors  flying.  Then  the  hauling  down  of  the 
proud  lilies  of  France  where  they  never  flew  again.  For 
the  fort  though  often  menaced,  and  many  times  in  grea} 
straits,  has  been  held  with  a  firm  grip  ever  since. 

Before  leaving  the  fort,  the  tenant  showed  us  a  square 
slab  of  stone,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fort  square,  by  the 
Uuited  States  Coast  Survey,  about  two  years  ago.  The 
initials  on  the  stone  were  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  old  man,  and 
he  had  copied  them  off  to  have  them  interpreted  to  him  by 
somebody  competent  to  do  so.  I  think  that  what  exercised 
him  most  was  the  large  conspicuous  U.  S.  on  the  stone. 
He  must  have  had  some  hazy  kind  of  notion,  that  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  stone  where  it  was  the  United  States  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Fort,  and  might  at  any  day  call  upon  him, 
it  sole  garrison  now,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  I  think  we 
succeeded  before  we  left  in  quieting  the  old  man’s  mind 
about  it. 


NOTES  ON  ILE  D’ORLEANS.* 

is  perhaps  on  the  principle  that  “farthest  fields 
are  the  greenest”  that  such  intelligent  persons 
as  members  of  our  own  and  kindred  societies 
should  overlook  opportunities  for  original  in¬ 
vestigation  which  lie  near  at  hand,  and  indulge  in  vague 
speculations  on  the  more  distant. 

Till  quite  recently  the  lie  d’Orleans  was  to  me  a  some¬ 
what  picturesque  object,  occuring  in  the  trip  from  Quebec  to 
the  Saguenay,  and  but  little  more.  I  was  taught  when  at 
school,  as  most  Canadian  school-boys  are  taught,  that  it  was 
once  called  lie  Bachus,  and  also  that  it  was  granted  to  that 
energetic  and  pugnacious  old  prelate,  Msgr.  de  Laval ;  but 
I  had  passed  and  repassed  it  for  many  a  year  before  it  oc- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs,  plans,  and  sketches. 
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curred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  land  on  its 
shores. 

I  wish  to-night  to  repeat  what  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  visit,  but  desire  on  this  occasion  to  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  your  company,  on  the  chance  that  some  of  you  may 
be  interested  by  my  experiences. 

We  will  by  your  leave  proceed  at  once  to  land  at  Chateau 
Belair  hotel,  for  were  I  to  choose  Quebec  for  our  starting 
point,  the  charm  of  the  gray  walls  of  our  fortress  city  might 
beguile  me  to  linger  there  too  long,  for  I  have  never  yet 
had  the  satisfaction  of  remaining  there  as  long  as  I  would 
like. 

The  appointements  and  management  of  a  modern  hotel 
do  not  bear  directly  on  our  subject,  but  I  think  that,  when 
one  finds  good  accommodation  and  reasonable  charges  it  is 
only  fair  to  acknowledge  them,  and  besides  it  may  interest 
intending  visitors  to  know  that  they  do  not  have  to  leave 
behind  them  the  comforts  of  civilization  in  making  this  trip. 
I  will  say  then  briefly  that  Mde.  Lizotte  keeps  a  good 
house,  clean  and  comfortable,  placed  at  the  waters  edge, 
with  a  well  served  table  and  good  fare,  and  though  there  is 
good  bathing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  you  can 
have  your  tub  in  your  room  every  morning  if  you  wish  :  all 
this  at  the  modest  rate  of  $7.00  per  week.  We  will  land 
if  you  please  from  the  six  o’clock  boat,  in  time  for  dinner, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Quebec  business  men  who 
board  here  during  the  summer.  Taking  the  dinner  as  eaten, 
we  will  stroll  out  across  the  fields  towards  a  height  on  which 
is  perched  the  parish  church  of  Beaulieu,  and  from  which  we 
get  the  finest  view  to  be  had  anywhere  about  the  western 
or  upper  end  of  the  island. 

Directly  North,  across  the  river  hangs  the  beautiful  white 
curtain  of  Montmorency,  ( its  roar  just  reaching  us  like  a 
bass  note  in  a  fine  organ)  while  the  ridges  and  peaks  of  the 
Laurentians  bathed  in  the  purple  tints  of  sunset,  rise  tier 
above  tier  beyond. 
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Westward  lie  Beauport,  the  valley  of  the  St  Charles,  and 
the  heights  beyond  Charlesbourg  and  Lorette ;  while  direct¬ 
ly  west  looms  up  the  Gibraltar  of  North  America.  South¬ 
ward  the  heights  of  Levis,  guarded  by  the  new  forts,  and  the 
village  and  rather  picturesque  but  modern  church  of  St. 
Joseph  de  Levis.  Coming  up  this  way  one  beautiful  even¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  of  1883,  I  found  M.  le  Cure  Rev.  Father 
Paquette  pacing  up  and  down  the  raised  parvis  before  the 
church,  absorbed  in  his  breviary  ;  after  he  had  finished  his 
reading  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  entered  into 
conversation.  We  had  not  talked  long  before  he  expressed 
his  interest  in  antiquarian  matters,  and  took  me  around  to 
his  sacristy,  and  hunted  out  from  among  his  books  a  little 
work  on  tne  Island,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the 
information  I  am  to  lay  before  you  as  owing  to  my 
being  short  of  time  I  was  not  able  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
Island  and  investigate  personally. 

There  is  no  steamer  which  maxes  the  round  trip  by  water, 
nor  any  stage  service  on  land  ;  the  general  way  being  to  hire 
a  voiture  and  get  meals  and  lodging  at  the  different  villages. 

The  Island  was  as  you  all  remember,  discovered  by  Cartier 
in  1535  and  by  him  christened  He  Bacchus,  though  I  believe 
that  that  name  was  not  generally  recognised,  nor  much  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Island  itself  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
the  next  century  it  was  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  lie 
St.  Jean,  and  for  a  shorter  period  as  He  Dauphin,  before  it 
finally  became  He  d’Orleans  in  honour  of  the  Due 
d’Orleans. 

The  first  grant  was  given  in  i636  toSieur  Castillon,  but 
his  rights  were  afterwards  acquired  by  a  company  of  1 8, 
who  all  bore  the  title  of  Seigneur,  but  who  did  very  little  if 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  their  domain. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1643,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Huron  converts  were  placed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  and  a  fort  built  to  protect  them  from  the  Iroquois. 
Father  Paquette  was  not  sure  whether  the  fort  was  of  stone 
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or  a  mere  palisade  of  wood,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
now,  though  its  site  is  well  known,  being  within  30  or  40 
yards  of  Madame  Lizotte’s  hotel ;  the  little  bay  near  which 
the  hotel  is  built  being  still  called  “l’Anse  du  Fort.”  The 
first  building  of  which  there  are  any  remains  still  existing, 
was  the  convent  of  Les  Soeurs  de  la  Congregration,  founded 
1699,  forming  part  of  the  kitchen  of  the  present  building. 

Indeed  the  general  history  of ‘he  Island  and  character  of 
its  inhabitants  seem  to  be  indicated  in  its  archaeology,  and 
the  indications  coincide  with  the  actual  facts  ;  a  simple,  frugal 
contented  peasantry,  living,  working,  and  dying  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  one  established,  conservative, 
powerful  hierarchy. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  Seigneurs  with  which  the  Island 
was  blest,  there  is  not  a  manoir  remaining:  what  there  may 
be  in  the  way  of  interesting  old  homesteads  I  was  not  able 
to  find  out,  but  passing  along  the  coast  on  board  the 
Saguenay  steamer  one  sees  a  number  of  picturesque  dwell¬ 
ings  which  seem  to  be  worth  a  visit.  One  thing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Orleanois  which  I  might  mention  here  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  partially  at  least  freed  themselves  from  the 
domination  of  the  white-wash  brush.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  our  people  are  not  content  with  having  the  whole 
face  of  nature  wrapped  in  white  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  but  must  perpetuate  and  extend  the  same  “absence 
of  colour”  in  every  possible  direction.  White  for  houses, 
inside  and  outside,  fences,  barns,  and  even  roofs ;  steam¬ 
boats,  the  interiors  of  churches  almost  without  exception, 
seems  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  most  of  our  fellow  provincials. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  churches  is  the  pretty  little 
church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Rouville,  at  least  its  apse  or 
sanctuary,  which  is  handsomely  panelled  in  maple  of  a  fine 
warm  colour,  something  like  light  mahogany.  The 
Orleanois  as  I  said  have  some  idea  of  colour,  and  the 
browns  and  reds  of  houses  and  barns  contrasting  with  the 
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luxuriant  verdure  of  the  trees  and  grass  help  to  lend  a  pleas* 
ing  old-world  aspect  to  the  scene. 

The  oldest  parish  church  is  that  of  St.  Jean  dating  from 
1735,  though  the  first  established  was  St.  Pierre,  commen¬ 
ced  in  1651  and  finished  in  1653. 

The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  island  consisted  till 
quite  recently  of  5  parishes  ;  and  the  churches  were  founded 
in  the  following  order — 1st  as  already  noted,  that  of  St, 
Pierre;  2nd  St.  Famille,  1671,  then  two  in  the  same  year 
( 1675)  namely  St.  Jean  and  St  Laurent,  and  5th  St.  Fran¬ 
cois  1683. 

The  first  chapel  of  St.  Pierre,  a  wooden  building,  was  burn¬ 
ed  about  2 1  years  after  its  completion,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1675  ;  the  second  building  stood  for  over  90  years,  when  in 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  pulled  down  his  barns  to  build 
greater,  it  was  removed,  and  the  present  building  erected  in 
1769,  so  that  although  it  was  the  first  parish  established,  the 
edifice  itself  is  the  most  recent  except  one,  that  of  St,  Laur¬ 
ent.  The  first  church  of  Ste.  Famille,  1671,  >v,is  built  of 
stone,  and  was  occupied  until  near  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  parish  having  outgrown  it  a  new  building 
was  begun  in  1745,  was  dedicated  in  1749,  and  still  stands. 

The  first  chapel  of  St.  Jean,  dated  from  1675,  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  church  in  1735,  so  that  the  good 
people  of  St.  Jean  can  this  year  celebrate  the  [50  th  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  church  building  and  that  it  may  be  pre¬ 
served  as  long  as  its  stones  and  mortar  are  able  to  hold 
together,  is  a  prayer  to  which  I  am  sure  ever)’  antiqu¬ 
arian  will  say  Amen. 

Another  chapel  built  in  1675  (a  great  year  you  see  for 
church  building,  on  the  island)  was  that  of  St.  Laurent; 
this  W'as  only'  occupied  for  twenty  years  when  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  larger  one.  This  parish  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  very  fast,  as  we  find  another  change  6  or  7 
years  later;  for  it  was  lengthened  in  1702,  and  just  here 
it  naturally  occurs  to  one  as  a  strange  fact  that  so  little 
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value  has  been  placed  upon  old  buildings  in  Canada, 
even  though  ecclesiastical,  and  that  with  few  exceptions, 
no  attempt  to  preserve  or  adapt  them  to  altered  circum¬ 
stances  has  been  made.  It  seems  to  me  to  indicate  an 
utter  absence  of  veneration  for  the  venerable,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  ignorance  of  the  resources  and  adaptability  of 
church  architecture,  as  well  as  an  utter  waste  of  good 
material  which  can  only  be  characterized  as  reckless  extra¬ 
vagance.  It  is  true  that  we  occasionally  have  an  instance 
of  a  building  being  lengthened  (the  crudest  possible  phase 
of  development)  but  that  is  an  improvement  which  can  be 
made  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  unless  all  rules  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  symmetry  are  set  at  defiance. 

In  thinking  over  this  matter  a  very  simple  plan  occur¬ 
red  to  ,me  by  which  an  old  church  might  be  retained  al¬ 
most  intact,  and  yet  be  enlarged  to  about  double  its 
original  size,  if  necessary,  and  at  a  cost  very  much  less 
than  that  of  tearing  down  an  old  building,  and  setting 
up  a  new  one ;  not-  that  my  ideas  are  new  and  startling 
but  merely  what  has  been  done,  in  some  form  or  other 
time  and  again  elsewhere, 

I  have  traced  here  (Fig.  1,)  the  ground  plan  of  the 
smallest  and  most  primitive  style  of  chapel  we  have,  and 
in  Fig.  2  a  full  developed,  cruciform  parish  church ; 
with  the  very  short  transepts  and  apsidal  chancel  char¬ 
acteristic  of  churches  of  this  province  for  at  all  events  the 
last.  100  years.  My  plan  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
each  style.  This  (Fig.  2,)  was  drawn  in  the  original 
draught  to  the  scale  of  1-16  inch  to  the  foot,  and  I  have 
approached  the  proportions  of  the  recently  destroyed 
<‘paroisse”  of  Varennes.  The  body  (nave  and  aisles)  are 
76  feet  by  45,  transepts  28  by  16,  apse  36  feet  deep 
making  an  extreme  length  of  136  feet  inside  measure¬ 
ment,  and  an  extreme  width  of  72  feet 

A  glance  at  fig.  3  will  show  the  nature  of  my  plan  of  en¬ 
largement  ;  you  see  I  retain  the  whole  of  the  original  body 
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of  the  church  and  transepts,  merely  cutting  out  of  the  walls 
A.  B.  and  C.  D.  arched  openings  into  the  new  transepts. 
The  parts  of  the  old  walls  left  at  B.  and  C.  are  strengthened 
by  pillars  which  form  substantial  piers  to  carry  the  roof  and 
a  couple  more  are  placed  at  E.  and  F.  The  spaces  E.  G. 
H.  I.  ;  J.  K.  L.  F.  though  perhaps  not  necessary,  would  still 
add  a  good  deal  to  the  size,  and  harmonize  with  the  old 
transepts.  The  chancel  could  be  rebuilt  on  the  plan  of  the 
original,  only  it  should  be  somewhat  deeper  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

In  proposing  this  idea  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  the  new  parts  in  precisely  the 
same  style  as  the  old.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  churches  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  have  been  built  at  different  periods  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  styles.  Most  of  our  old  churches  combine  a  good  deal 
of  renaissance  detail  with  Norman  or  Romanesque  forms 
and  in  adding  to  them  the  Romanesque  might  be  used  with 
very  pleasing  effect.  The  round  arches  would  correspond, 
and  even  the  ornamental  detail  would  not  look  out  of  place, 
and  the  new  transepts  and  chancel  could  be  made  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  funds  would  allow.  I  have  not  in  these  plans 
taken  the  time  to  mark  out, the  doors  or  windows,  but  tran¬ 
sept  doors  would  add  very  much  to  the  convenience  of  the 
whole  arrangement.  This  matter  of  the  preservation  of 
old  buildings  has  other  aspects  than  the  antiquarian.  In 
the  first  place  I  believe  it  would  be  economical  ;  it  certainly 
should  not  cost  any  more  than  demolishing,  and  rebuilding 
throughout,  and  the  new  work  could  be  carried  on  without 
depriving  the  congregation  of  the  use  of  the  old  part. 

In  the  second  place  it  would  be  vastly  better  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  buildings 
are  not  only  well  built,  but  are  picturesque  and  have  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  merit,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
new  as  a  rule  are  showy,  less  substantial,  and  poor  both  in 
design  and  execution.  The  thick  walls  of  the  old  are  re- 
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placed  by  cut  stone  shells,  lined  and  padded  out  with  lath 
and  plaster;  the  old  picturesque,  characteristic  Normandy 
— Canadian  type,  gives  place  to  modern  Italian  ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  old  wood  carving  is  destroyed  to  make  room  for  stucco  ; 
handsome  old  wrought  iron  work,  crosses,  railings  &c.  are 
replaced  by  that  modern  abomination,  galvanized  iron  ;  and 
and  so  forth  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  “The  pity  of  it,  Iago  ! 
Oh  !  the  pity  of  it.” 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression,  the  lengthened 
St.  Laurent  did  duty  for  about  150  years,  (which  seems  to 
be  the  limit  for  our  buildings,)  when  it  was  torn  down,  and 
a  new  one  built  in  i860,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
was  no  more  need  for  doing  so  than  at  Varennes. 

The  last  established  parish  was  that  of  St.  Francois,  the 
first  chapel  having  been  built  in  1683,  and  the  second  in 
1736,  and  I  think  that  it  is  this  one  which  Father  Paquette 
said  is  still  the  largest  on  the  island.  So  that  of  the  present 
buildings  the  order  and  dates  are  as  follows. 


Oldest . 

. 1735 

2nd . 

. 1736 

Trd . 

. 1745 

4th . 

. 1769 

5th . 

I  cannot  close  without  apologizing  for  the  rather  scant 
(Antiquarian)  fare  which  I  have  set  before  you  but 
if  this  mere  hint  of  what  is  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  shall  lead  some  one  else  to  take  up  what  I 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
accomplished  something. 

I  will  only  say  as  a  final  word  that  should  any  one  visit 
the  island  on  any  similar  errand,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  call  on  my  friendly  “chance  acquaintance”  the  cour¬ 
teous  cure  of  well  named  “Beaulieu.” 

ROSWELL  C.  LYMAN. 
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BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 
CORRESPONDENT  (W.  W.  S.)  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  recently  gave  an  account  of  5,000  acres  of 
land  granted  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
Benedict  Arnold,  for  certain  services  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  royalty  in  America. 

Whereupon  the  following  additional  information  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  resident  of  BrockviMe,  Ont; 

“W.  W.  S.  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  grant  of  20,000  acres 
was  not  all  located.  For  his  information  and  that  of  your 
readers,  I  would  state  that  the  whole  quantity  was  located. 

The  Register  Office  records  for  the  County  of  Leeds,  show 
that  about  15,000  acres  were  located  in  the  Townships  of 
Elmsley,  Montague,  aud  Kitley,  and  I  find  as  late  as  1884 
certain  deeds  have  been  made  of  lots,  to  parties  purchasing, 
by  the  present  heirs  now  in  England. 

I  might  mention  the  object  and  purpose  that  the  two 
sons  of  Arnold  had,  in  coming  to  Canada  in  or  about  1798, 
was  to  look  after  the  timber  on  the  lands  that  had  been 
granted  to  their  father,  and  to  see  that  proper  and  valuable 
locations  were  obtained. 

Richard,  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons,  lived  on  a  farm  near 
the  present  village  of  Maitland,  four  miles  east  of  Brockville. 
The  other  son,  Henry,  lived  in  Montague,  near  the  present 
locks  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  called  Kilmarnock.  With  him 
lived  till  the  time  of  her  death,  the  only  sister  of  their  family, 
Hannah,  who  remained  in  Connecticut  until  the  time  of 
her  removal  to  the  Township  of  Montague. 

From  some  unexplainable  cause  it  has  been  the  writer’s 
pleasure  to  make  all  the  research  that  a  limited  sphere  and 
time  would  give  for  years  past,  into  the  character  and  nature, 
of  this  able,  and  intrepid,  but  impulsive  and  ungovernable 
man. 

To  nearly  all  people,  his  abilities,  accomplishments,  and 
sacrifices,  went  down  behind  the  cloud  of  his  wicked,  and 
foolish  conspiracy,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Fora  hundred 
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years  he  has  been  held  up  before  the  world  as  the  Judas  of 
modern  times,  and  the  good  and  deserving  points  of  his 
nature  have  been  shrouded  with  the  shadow  of  his  fatal 
blunder,  which  if  it  had  been  successful  might  have  changed 
the  results  of  the  struggle,  and  he  might  have  been  honoured 
as  the  saviour  of  the  United  Empire  in  America,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  vanquished  rebel. 

To  judge  the  man  and  his  side  of  the  question,  I  here¬ 
with  give  you  the  address  published  by  Arnold  after  his  es¬ 
cape  into  thetBritish  lines,  while  living  in  New  York.  This 
address  is  taken  from  a  copy  now  in  the  hands  of  his  grand¬ 
son  in  England,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  is  worth  the 
study  and  the  attention  of  your  readers,  who  may  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  condemnation  for  his  treason,  but  can  at  the  same- 
time  honour  his  virtues  and  former  sacrifices.  T.  S. 

ARNOLD’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

“To  the  Inhabitants  of  America 

“  I  should  forfeit  even  in  my  own  Opinion  the  place  I 
have  so  long  held  in  yours,  if  I  could  be  indifferent  to  your 
Approbation,  and  silent  on  the  Motives  which  have  induced 
me  tojoin  the  King’s  Arms. 

“  A  very  few  words,  however,  shall  suffice  upon  a  Subject 
so  personal,  for  to  the  thousands  who  suffer  under  tyranny  of 
the  Usurpers  in  the  revolted  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
multitude  who  have  long  wished  for  its  Subversion,  this  in¬ 
stance  of  my  Conduct  can  want  no  Vindication,  as  to  that 
class  of  Men  who  are  criminally  protracting  the  War  from 
Sinister  Views,  at  the  expense  of  the  Public  Interest,  I 
prefer  their  enmity  to  their  applause.  I  am  only,  therefore 
Concerned  in  this  address  to  explain  myself  to  such  of  my 
Countrymen  as  want  Abilities  or  Opportunities  to  detect  the 
artifices  by  which  they  are  duped.  Having  fought  by  your 
side  when  they  of  your  Country  animated  our  Arms,  I  shall 
expect  from  your  Justice  and  Candor,  what  your  deceivers, 
with  more  Art  and  less  honesty,  will  find  it  inconsistent 
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with  their  own  views  to  admit.  When  I  quitted  Domestic 
happiness  for  the  Perils  of  the  Field  1  conceived  the  rights 
of  my  Country  in  Danger,  and  that  Duty  and  Honour  called 
me  to  her  Defence — a  Redress  of  grievances  was  my  only 
Object  and  aim;  however,  I  acquiesced  in  a  step  which  I 
thought  would  precipitate  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
to  justify  the  measure  many  plausible  reasons  were  urged, 
which  could  no  longer  exist,  when  Great  Britain  with  the 
open  arms  of  a  Parent  offered  to  embrace  us  as  children  and 
grant  the  wished  for  redress.  And  now  that  her  worst 
enemies  are  in  her  own  bosom,  I  should  change  my  Prin¬ 
ciples,  If  I  conspired  with  their  Designs.  Yourselves  being 
J  udges,  was  the  war  the  less  just,  because  Fellow  Subjects 
were  considered  as  our  Foes?  You  have  felt  the  torture  in 
which  we  raise  our  arms  against  a  Brother — God  Incline  the 
the  Guilty  protractors  of  these  unnatural  Dissentions  to 
resign  their  Ambition,  and  Cease  from  their  Delusions,  in 
Compassion  to  kindred  blood. 

“I  anticipate  your  question  :  was  not  the  War  a  defensive 
one  until  the  French  joined  in  the  Combination  ?  I  answer, 
that  I  thought  so.  You  will  add,  was  it  not  afterwards 
necessary  till  the  Separation  of  the  Welfare  of  my  Country, 
I  am  free  to  declare  my  Opinion,  that  this  End  attained,  all 
strife  should  have  ceased. 

“I  lamented  therefore  the  Impolicy,  tyranny,  and  Injustice, 
which  with  a  sovereign  Contempt  of  the  people  of  America, 
studiously  neglected  to  take  their  Collective  sentiments  of 
British  proposals  of  Peace  and  to  negotiate  under  a  suspens¬ 
ion  of  Arms  for  an  adjustment  of  differences,  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  Sacrifice  of  the  great  Interest  of  this  Country  to  the 
Partial  views  of  a  proud,  antient,  and  crafty  foe,  I  had  my 
suspicions  of  some  imperfections  in  Our  Councils,  on 
proposals  prior  to  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1778  ; 
but  having  then  less  to  do  in  the  Cabinet  than  the  P'ield  (I 
will  not  pronounce  peremptorily  as  some  may,  and  perhaps 
justly,  that  Congress  have  veiled  them  from  the  Public 
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Eye),  I  continued  to  be  guided  in  the  negligent  Confidence 
of  a  Soldier.  But  the  whole  world  saw,  and  all  America 
confessed,  the  Overtures  of  the  second  commission  exceeded 
our  expectations.  If  there  was  any  Suspicion  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  liberties,  it  arose  from  its  excess. 

“Do  any  believe  we  were  at  that  time  really  entangled  by 
an  Alliance  with  France  ?  and  thus  they  have  been  duped 
by  a  virtuous  Credulity,  in  the  incautious  moments  of  in¬ 
temperate  passion,  to  give  up  their  fidelity  to  serve  a  Nation 
counting  both  the  will  and  power  to  protect  us  and  aiming 
at  the  destruction  both  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Provinces.  In  the  plainness  of  Common  Sense,  for  I  pretend 
to  no  Casuistry,  did  the  pretended  Treaty  with  the  court  of 
Versailles  amount  to  more  than  an  Overture  to  America  ? 
Certainly  not,  because  no  Authority  had  been  given  by  the 
people  to  conclude  it,  nor  to  this  very  hour  have  they  author¬ 
ized  its  ratification — the  Articles  of  Confederation  remain 
still  unsigned. 

“In  the  firm  persuasion,  therefore  that  the  private  judg¬ 
ment  of  any  Individual  Citizen  of  this  country  is  as  free  from 
all  Conventional  Restraints  since,  as  before  the  Insidious 
offers  of  France,  I  preferred  those  from  Great  Britain,  think¬ 
ing  it  infinitely  wiser  and  safer  to  cast  my  confidence  upon  her 
justice  and  generosity,  than  to  trust  a  Monarchy  too  feeble 
to  establish  your  Independency,  so  Perilous  to  her  distant 
Dominions,  the  Enemy  of  the  Protestant  Faith,  and  fraud¬ 
ulently  avowing  an  affection  for  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
while  she  holds  her  Native  Sons  in  Vassalage  and  Chains. 

“I  affect  no  disguise,  and  therefore  frankly  declare  that 
in  these  principles,  I  had  determined  to  retain  my  arms  and 
Command  for  an  opportunity  to  surrender  them  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  concerting  the  Measures  for  a  purpose,  in  my 
Opinion,  as  grateful  as  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  my 
Country  ;  I  was  only  solicitous  to  accomplish  an  event  of 
decisive  Importance,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  Execution  of  it,  the  Effusion  of  blood. 
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“With  the  highest  satisfaction  I  bear  testimony  to  my 
old  Fellow  Soldiers  aud  Citizens,  that  I  find  Ground  to  rely 
upon  the  Clemency  of  our  Sovereign,  and  abundant  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  the  generous  Intentions  of  Great  Britain, 
not  only  to  have  the  Rights  and  privileges  of  the  Colonies 
unimpaired,  together  with  their  perpetual  exemption  from 
taxation,  but  to  superadd  such  further  benefits  as  may  con¬ 
sist  with  the  Common  Prosperity  of  the  Empire.  In  short, 
I  fought  for  MUCH  LESS  THAN  THE  PARENT  COUNTRY  IS 
AS  WILLING  To  GRANT  to  her  Colonies,  as  they  can  be  to 
receive  or  enjoy. 

“Some  may  think  I  continued  in  the  struggle  of  thoje 
unhappy  days  too  long,  and  others  that  I  quitted  it  too 
soon.  To  the  first  I  reply,  that  I  did  not  see  with  their 
Eyes,  nor  perhaps  had  so  favorable  a  position  to  look  from, 
and  that  to  one  Common  Master  I  am  willing  to  stand  or 
fall.  In  behalf  of  the  Candid  among  the  latter,  some  of 
whom  I  believe  serve  blindly  but  honestly  in  the  Ranks  I 
have  left,  I  pray  God  to  give  them  all  the  light  requisite  to 
their  own  safety  before  it  is  too  late ;  and  with  respect  to 
that  kind  of  Censurers  whose  Enmity  to  me  Originates  in 
their  hatred  to  the  Principles,  by  which  I  am  now  led  to 
devote  my  life  to  the  Re-union  of  the  British  Empire,  as  the 
best  and  only  means  to  dry  up  the  streams  of  misery  that 
have  deluged  this  country,  they  may  be  assured  that.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  Rectitude  of  my  Intentions,  I  shall  treat  their 
Malice  and  Calumnies  with  Contempt  and  neglect. 

“B.  Arnold,  New  York,  Oct  7th,  1780.” 

The  foregoing  apparently  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  the  following  further  information  was  elicited : — 
W.W.S.  in  writing  about  Benedict  Arnold’s  family,  appears 
not  to  be  aware  that  Arnold  was  twice  married.  Richard 
and  Henry  were  the  offspring  of  the  first  marriage.  Rich¬ 
ard  lived  until  quite  an  old  man  on  a  farm  in  the  Township 
of  Augusta,  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  a  short 
distance  below  Brockville.  He  died  forty  years  ago  at 
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Sarnia  in  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  John  McEwan,  ex- 
sheriff  of  Essex,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76  or  thereabout. 
His  remains  lie  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  that  place. 
He  had  nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  Henry  died  on  the  American  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  not  far  from  Brockville.  By 
Arnold’s  second  marriage  to  Miss  Shippin,  of  Philadelphia, 
there  was  the  following  issue  ; — 

1.  Edward  Shippin  Arnold,  Lieutenant  Sixth  Bengal 
Cavalry,  and  Paymaster  at  Muttra,  died  at  Singapore,  India 
13th  Dec.,  1813, 

2.  James  Robertson  Arnold,  Lieutenant-General,  K.  H. 
and  K.  C.,  married  in  Virginia  a  daughter  of  Bartlett 
Goodrich  of  Saling  Grove,  Essex,  which  lady  died  14th 
July,  1852.  He  died  1831. 

3.  George  Arnold,  Lieutenant-Colonel  seventh  Bengal 
Cavalry,  married  Anne  Brown,  and  died  in  India  1st  Nov¬ 
ember,  1828. 

4.  William  Fitch  Arnold,  the  youngest  son  and  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  left  issue,  was  born  25th  June,  1794. 
He  was  Captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Lancers,  married  19th 
May,  1819,  to  Elizabeth  Cecilia,  only  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Ruddach,  of  the  Island  of  Tobago,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  He  died  in  1846.  There  were  seven  child¬ 
ren  by  this  marriage.  Edward  Gladwin  Arnold,  the  eldest 
son  and  present  head  of  the  family,  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  He  is  rector  of  Barrow, 
in  Cheshire  and  was  born  on  the  25th  April,  1823,  married 
April  27th,  1852,  Charlotte  Georgiana,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley. 

5.  Sophia  Matilda  Arnold,  married  to  Colonel  Pownal 
Phipps,  of  the  Elast  Indian  Army,  (related  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave's  family),  died  in  1828. 

Whatever  may  be  the  failing  of  Arnold  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  sons  and  grandsons  were  highminded 
and  honourable  men. 
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NEW  CANADIAN  COINS. 

THE  LYMBURNER  TOKEN  OF  1 884. 

Oh’.  M.  E.  LYMBURNER  |  GOLD  |  SILVER  &  NICKLE  | 

|  PLATER  |  485  |  S^  JAMES  ST  |  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
Rev.  :  —  MANUFACTURER  OF  |  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  |  TRIM¬ 
MINGS.  I  BRASS  MOULDER  &  FINISHER.  In  the  centre 
is  a  maple  leaf.  Copper,  size  26  m. 

This  is  a  description  of  Mr  Lymburner’s  latest  issue.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  token  he  issued  some 
six  years  ago  it  is  unpretending  in  appearance  and  not  likely 
to  be  prized  as  a  work  of  Art.  The  maple  leaf  its  sole  orna¬ 
ment  while  it  is  stiff  and  roughly  finished.  The  dies  are  by 
the  Bishop  Engraving  Company.  Only  one  hundred  copies 
were  struck  after  which  the  dies  were  destroyed.  The  reason 
why  so  few  were  struck  is  that  shortly  after  the  dies  had 
been  finished  the  firm  was  changed  to  Lymburner  &  Co. 

THE  MONTREAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  COUNTER. 

Oh’.  : — The  I  MONTREAL  BUSINESS  |  COLLEGE,  |  DAVIS  & 
BUIE,  |  PROPRIETORS, 

Rev. : — ACTUAL  BUSINESS  I  50  |  DEPARTMENT.  White 
metal  size  30  m. 

This  coin  was  struck  by  Lymburner  for  the  Montreal 
Business  College  to  be  used  by  the  students  as  a  fifty 
cent  piece  in  the  course  of  their  studies  for  practicing  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  monies.  The  coin  is  of  the  simplest 
design  without  ornamentation  of  any  kind 
FIVE  CENT  PIECE  OF  1884. 

One  or  two  five  cent  piece  of  1884  have  turned  up  in 
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circulation  here,  although  they  are  still  very  scarce. 
Nothing  regarding  the  issue  could  be  learned  at  the  Deputy 
Receiver  Generals’  Office  here.  It  is  likely  that  the  silver 
coinage  of  1884  was  shipped  to  one  of  the  other  offices  pro¬ 
bably  Winnipeg  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  small  change 
I  have  not  yet  learned  whether  or  not  any  other  denomin¬ 
ations  were  issued. 

R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 


NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
OF  MONTREAL. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  President.  Hon.  Judge  Baby  (President)  in  the 
Chair.  The  following  donations  and  exchanges  were  laid 
on  the  table  : — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Etomology,  1880-81. 

American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3. 

Report  of  the  26th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  A.  N.  and 
A.  S.,  1882. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bowe  (Secretary)  read  a  paper  entitled  the 

“Heraldic  Emblems  of  our  Towns,”  illustrated  by  sketches 
and  examples. 

Judge  Baby  exhibited  a  button  found  in  Prince  Edward 
Isl’d  on  a  farm  belonging  to  M.  Colon,  Minister  to  Louis  XVI. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  February  and  March  meetings  were  held  at  the  resid¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan  The  usual  exchanges  from 

various  Societies  were  recorded. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lyman  read  a  paper  on  the  Isle  D’Orleans, 
(which  we  have  pleasure  in  publishing,)  and  Mr.  McLachlan 
exhiibited  a  large  collection  of  bonds  and  a  volume  publish¬ 
ed  in  1 722,  entitled  “Sigeberti  Havacam  pi  Dissertations  de 
Alexandir  Magui  Numismatix.”  At  the  meeting  in  March, 
Mr.  McLachlan  was  elected  as  delegate  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  to 
be  held  in  Ottawa  in  May. 
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MONEY  AND  MEDALS  OF  CANADA 
UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME. 

By  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

Continued  from  Page  69. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  coins,  medals,  and  jetons  as  far 
as  they  are  known  to  me  that  were  struck  by  the  French 
for  circulation  in  Canada  or  to  commemorate  some  Cafta- 
dian  event,  or  for  distribution  among  the  Indian  Allies. 

- COINS - 

1.  Ofo\  : — LVD.  XIII.  D.G.  FR.  ET  NAV.  REX.  Laureated 
bust  of  the  King,  in  corslet  and  mantle,  to  the  right 
above  the  bust  between  the  letters  “o”  and  “f”  is 
the  sun  for  mint  mark, 

Rev. : — GLORIAM.  REGNI.  TVI.  DICENT.  1670.  The 
arms  of  France  three  fleur-de-lis  two  and  one  oh  a 
Crowned  Shield.  Above  the  crown  is  a  tower  for 
mint  mark  with  the  letter  A,  the  symbol  of  the  Paris 
mint,  underneath  between  “REGNI”  and  “TUI.”  Size 
27  millimetres. 
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2.  Obv. : — As  the  last. 

Rev. : — -As  the  last.  Size  20  m. 

3.  Obv. : — LVDOVICUS  XIII  D.  GR.  R.  FRAN.  ET  NAV.  REX.  a 

crowned  H  dividing  the  date  1670,  under  the  date 
is  the  letter  A, 

Rev.: — DOVBLE  I  DZ  LA  |  MERIQVE.  |  FRANCOISE  |  A 
Inscription  in  five  lines.  Three  Fleur-de-lis  one  on 
either  side  of  the  A  and  one  under  it  size,  23  m. 

4.  Obv.: — SIT.  NOMEN.  DOMINI.  BENEDICTUM.  Two  L’s 

surmounted  by  a  crown. 

Rev.  — COLONIES  I  FRANCOISES  |  1721  |  B.  Inscription 
in  four  lines  size  25  m. 

5.  Obv. : — As  last. 

Rev. : — As  last,  but  with  the  letter  H  instead  of  B. 
Size  25  m. 

6.  Obv. : — As  No.  4. 

Rev.  : — As  last  but  dated  1722.  Size  25  in. 

- MEDALS. - 

7.  Obv.  : — FR.  CHRIST.  DE.  LEVI.  D.  DAMPVILLE.  P.  FRANC. 

PROREX.  AMERICA.  Bust  in  armor  to  the  right 
with  long  hair  falling  over  the  shoulder.  I.  HARDY. 
F.  1658. 

Rev. : — EXIE.  ENIM.  exiet.  dvx.  QVI.  REG  at. 

POPVLVM.  MEVM.  Arms  on  a  royal  mantle  of  er¬ 
mine  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet.  Arms  are 
quartered,  the  first  and  fourth  being  alike,  and  are 
quartered  as  follows  without  indication  of  colors,  first 
three  chevrons  the  arms  of  de  Levi,  second,  three 
bends  the  arms  ofThoire  Villars,  third,  three  stars — 
two  and  one  ;  fourth  a  lion  rampant  the  Arms  of 
Layre.  The  second  and  third  quarters  a  cross  with 
sixteen  alerions  ;  the  Arms  of  Montmorency.  Size 
50  m. 

8.  Obv.  : — LUDOVICUS  MAGNUS  REX  CHRISTIANISSIMUS. 

Head  of  Louis  XIV,  with  long  flowing  hair,  to  the 
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right  under  the  head  R, 

Rei'. —  FRANCIA  IN  NOVO  ORBE  VICTRIX.  Ex: — 
KEBECA  LIBERATA  |  M.  DC.  XC.  A  female,  to  the 
left  representing  France,  seated  on  a  rock  rising 
out  of  the  water  on  her  head  is  a  mural  crown, 
her  left  hand  rests  on  the  Shield  of  France,  and  her 
right  foot  rests  on  a. shield,  probably  that  of  England. 
On  either  side  are  battle  flags,  while  a  beaver  is 
crawling  towards  her  feet.  To  the  right  of  the  rock 
is  a  river  god.  Size  41  m. 

9.  Obv. — As  last  but  with  DOLLIN  F.  under  the  head. 
Rev. — Same  as  last,  size  41  m. 

10.  Obv. — As  No.  8  but  with  I.  MAVGER  F.  under  the 

head. 

Rn>. — Same  as  No.  8,  size  41  m. 

I  I.  Obv. — I.UDOVICUS  XV.  D.  G.  FR.  ET  NAV.  REX..  Lau- 
reated  and  draped  youthful  bust  of  the  King  to 
the  right.  Under  the  bust  DU  V1VIER. 

Rev.— LUDOVICOBURGUM  FUNDATUM  ET  MUNITUM. 
Ex  : — M.DCC.XX.  A  view  of  the  town,  harbour 

and  fortifications.  There  are  three  vessels  in  the 
harbour  with  three  smaller  and  two  larger  ones 
sailing  out  to  sea.  Size  41  m. 

12.  Obv. — LUDOVICUS  XV.  REX  CHRISTIANISSIMUS.  Laur- 

eated  and  older  bust  of  the  King  to  the  right. 

Rev. — Same  as  last,  size  41  tn. 

13.  Obv. — PAX  UBIQUE  VICTRIX.  Ex: — GALLORUM  ET 

BRITANNIORUM  |  CONCORDIA  |  MDCCLXIII.  Peace  to 
the  left  standing,  with  a  Caduceus  in  her  left  hand 
and  an  olive  branch  in  her  extended  hand.  At  her 
feet  is  a  naked  figure  representing  war,  seated  and 
bound.  Behind  them  are  flags,  a  battering  ram  and 
other  implements  of  ancient  warfare. 

Rev. — Same  as  No.  1 1,  size  41  m. 

14.  Obv.  — LUDOVICUS  MAGNUS  REX  CIIRISTANISSIMUS. 

Naked  bust  of  Louis  XIV,  laureated — to  the  right 
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under  the  bust  H.  ROVSSEL.  F. 

Rev. : — FELICITAS  DOMUS  AUGUSTAE.  Bust  of  the 
Dauphin  to  the  left  underneath.  .SEREN.  DELPH. 
that  of  the  Duke  de  Burgoyne,  to  the  right,  inscrip¬ 
tion,  .LUD.  D.  BURG.  That  of  the  Duke  d’Angou  to 
the  left  .PHIL.  D.  AND.,  and  that  of  the  Duke  de 
Berry  .CAR.  D.  BITUR.  Underneath  is  the  date 
M.DC.XCIII.  and  the  name  of  the  engraver  .H.  ROVSSEL 
in  small  letters,  size  75  m. 

1 5.  Obv. : — LUDOVICUS  XV.  REX  CHRISTIANISSIMUS. 

Laureated  and  draped  bust  of  the  King  to  the  right. 
Rev. : — HONOS  ET  VIRTUS.  Two  warriors,  standing, 
clasping  hands.  The  one  to  the  right  holds  in  his 
left  hand  a  spear  and  has  the  Roman  tunic  and  a 
plumed  helmet.  The  other  holds  his  spear  in  his 
right  hand  and  has  a  loose  drapery  round  his  loins 
and  over  his  left  arm.  Size  49  m, 

- JETONS. - 

16.  Obv. : — LUD.  XV.  REX  christianiss.  Laureated  bust 

in  armour  to  the  right  with  a  broad  ribbon  over  the 
shoulder,  eleven  laurel  leaves  on  the  breast-plate  D.v. 
under  the  arm. 

Rev.  : — SUB  OMNI  SIDERE  CRESCUNT.  Ex. — COL. 
FRANC.  DE  |  LAM.  1 7 5 1.  An  Indian  to  the  right 
with  bow  and  quiver  looking  back  towards  a  group 
of  seven  lilies,  two  trees  in  the  distance,  size  28  m. 

17.  Obv. : — As  last,  but  with  seventeen  laurel  leaves  on  the 

breast-plate. 

Rev.  : — As  last,  but  with  an  alligator  coming  up  out  of 
the  water  in  front  of  the  Indian.  Size  29  m. 

18  Obv. — As  No.  16,  but  with  seven  fleur-de-lis  on  the 
breast-plate. 

Rev. — Same  as  last  Size  29  m. 

19.  Obv. — Inscription  as  on  No.  16.  Bust  in  civic  dress  to 
the  right,  locks  flowing  over  the  shoulder.  Under 
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the  bust  DU  VIVIER. 

Rev. — Same  as  No.  1 7.  Size  30  m. 

20.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Bust  in  civic  dress  to  the 

right  with  long  hair  tied  behind  and  a  broad  ribbon 
over  the  right,  shoulder  under  the  bust  B.  DUVIV. 
Rev. — UTRIQUE  FACIT  COMMERCIA  MUNDO.  Ex — 
COL.  FRANC  DE  |  LAM  1752.  Mercury  with  a 
Caduceus  in  his  right  flying  over  the  sea — towards 
the  left.  To  the  left  is  the  shore  with  buildings  and 
the  letters  c  N.  R.  Size  29  m. 

21.  Obv. — Same  as  No.  18. 

Rev. — Same  as  last.  Size  29  m. 

22.  Obv. — Same  as  No.  19. 

Ret1. — Same  as  No  2C. 

23.  Obv. — PROTEGIT  ET  PASCIT.  Ex — 1 752.  Arms  of 

the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  or  a  palm  tree,  Crest,  a 
Baron’s  Coronet  supports  two  Indians  with  clubs  the 
one  to  the  left  on  one  knee,  and  the  other  to  the  right, 
seated  ;  under  his  foot  D.  V. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  20.  Size  30  tn. 

24.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Head  to  the  right  with  long 

hair  behind.  CJR  under  the  head  in  script  mono¬ 
gram, 

Rev. — SATIS  UNUS  UTRIQUE.  Ex — COL.  FRANC  DE 
l’am.  1753.  The  sun  shining  upon  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  upon  which  the  names  of  the  continents  and 
oceans  are  inscribed  size  29  tn. 

25.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Bust  in  lionskin,  long  hair 

tied  behind,  under  the  bust  F  M.  in  monogram. 

Rev. — Same  as  No.  24.  Size  29  tn. 

27.  Obv. — Same  as  No.  18. 

Rev. — Same  as  No.  24.  Size  29  tn. 

28.  Obv. — Same  as  No.  19. 

Rev — Same  as  No.  24.  Size  30  tn. 

29.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Laureated  bust  in  armour  to 

the  right,  under  the  bust  ftn.  in  monogram. 
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Rev. — NON  INFERIORA  METALLIS.  Ex— COL.  FRANC. 

DE  |  l’am.  1754.  To  the  left  are  three  beavers  at. 
work  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  is  a  plantation,  probably  of  Indian  Corn 
underneath  on  the  groundwork  are  the  letters  C.N.R. 
Size  28  in. 

30.  Obv. — LUD.  XV.  REX.  CHRISTIANSS.  Bust  in  armour 

to  the  right  with  band  of  ermine  over  the  left 
shoulder,  hair  tied  behind. 

Rev. — Same  as  last.  Size  29  m. 

31.  Obv. — Same  inscription  as  on  No.  16.  Laureated  head 

to  the  right  under  the  head  B.  duviv.  F. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  29.  Size  29  m. 

32.  Obv. — Same  as  No  17. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  29  Size  29  in. 

33.  Obv. — Same  as  No  18. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  29.  Size  29  m. 

34.  Obv. — Same  as  No  19. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  29.  Size  39  in. 

35.  Obv. — Same  as  No  26. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  29.  Size  39  in. 

36.  Obv. — Same  as  No  26. 

Rev. — NON  VILIUS  AUREO  Ex  : —  COL.  FRANC.  DE  | 
l’am.  1755.  A  twelve  oared  galley  to  the  left,  the 
golden  fleece  suspended  from  the  mast.  Size  29  in. 

37.  Obv. — Same  as  No  29. 

Rev. — Same  as  last.  Size  29  m. 

38.  Obv. — Same  as  No  18. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  36.  Size  29  m. 

39.  Obv. — Same  as  No  19. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  30.  Size  29  in. 

40.  Obv. — Same  as  No  25. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  36. 

41  Obv. — UT  TOTO  SERVET  COMMERCIA  MUNDO.  Ex 
marine  |  1741.  Neptune  with  a  trident  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  Caduceus  in  his  left,  long  drapery  passing  behind  him  and 
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curving  over  to  the  right 

Rev. : — Same  as  No  26  size  28  m. 

42  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Laureated  head,  with  long 
hair  to  the  right,  under  the  head  R.  Filius. 

Rev. — SEDEM  NON  ANIMUM  MUTANT  EX. — COL.  FRANC 
DE  |  l’am  1756.  A  swarm  of  bees  passing  from  one  hive 
to  another,  size  39  m. 

43.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Laureated  and  draped  bust  to 
the  right,  under  the  bust  R.  Fil. 

Rev. — PARAT  ULTIMA  TERRA  TRIUMPHOS  EX. — COL. 
FRANC.  |  DE  L’AMERIQUE —  1 757.  Mars  with  a 
spear  in  his  upraised  right  hand  and  a  shield  on  which 
are  emblazoned  the  lilies  of  France  in  his  left  and  Nep- 
une,  grasping  a  trident  in  both  hands,  floating  on  a  shell 
towards  the  left ;  size  26  m. 

44.  Obv. — Same  as  No  30. 

Rev. — Same  as  last ;  size  29  m. 

45.  Obv. — Same  inscription.  Laureated  naked  bust  with 
long  hair  tied  behind.  B.  DUVIV  under  the  bust. 

Rev. —  EADEM  TRANS  AiQUORA  VIRTUS  EX.  |  COL. 
FRANC.  DE  |  L’am.  i  758.  A  number  of  eagles  flying 
across  the  sea  towards  a  rocky  shore,  buildings  on  the 
opposite  shore  in  the  distance  ;  size  28  m. 

46.  Obv. — Same  as  No  42. 

Rez\ — Same  as  last  ;  size  28  m. 

47.  Obv. — Same  as  No  18. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  45  ;  size  29  m. 

48.  Obv. — Same  as  No  19. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  45  ;  size  30  nt. 

49.  Obv. — Same  as  No  30. 

Rev. — Same  as  No  45  ;  size  29  tn. 
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A  TAVERN  LICENSE  IN  MONTREAL  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

TO  US  Ceux  qui  ces  presentes  verront,  Salut, 
scavoir  faisonsque  vue  par  Nous,  Jacques  Alexis 
de  Fleury  d’Eschambault,  Escuyer,  Conseiller 
du  Roy,  Lieutenant-General  comis  au  Siege  de 
La  Jur  on  Royalle  de  l’lsle  de  Montreal  et  autres  lieux 
deppendant  du  Gouverne1.  de  L’isle,  Le  certificat  de 
Messire  Franfois  D’Ollier  de  Casson,  un  des  prestres  du 
Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice  de  Paris,  Superieur  de  Messieurs 
Les  Ecclesiastiques  du  Seminaire  de  cette  ville.  procureur 
de  Messire  Louis  Tronson,  prestre,  Superieur  de  Messieurs 
Les  Ecclesiastiques  du  Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice  de  Paris, 
Seigneurs  et  Proprietaires  de  la  y  Isle  de  Montreal  et  autres 
lieux  en  deppendant  dujourd’hui,  par  Lequel  II  certifie  que 
Pierre  Billeron  dit  Lafatigue  &  Marie  Fortier,  sa  femme,  sont 
de  bonne  vie  et  moeurs  et  qu’il  ne  voit  rien  qui  puisse  nous 
donner  obstacle  de  leur  donner  permission  de  vendre  des 
boissons  Nous  Conformement  a  l’arrest  de  Nos  Seigneurs  du 
Conseil  Souverain  du  dix  huit’me  Janvier  dernier,  Avons 
permiset  permetons  aux  dits  Billeron  &  sa  femme  de  vendre 
et  debiter  des  boissons  a  pot  et  a  pinte  &  par  assiette  en 
cette  ville,  a  la  charge  de  ne  point  enyvrer  Les  Sauvages, 
d’observer&  faire  observer  chez  eux  Les  Reglements  de  Nos 
Seigneurs  du  Conseil  avec  deffense  de  donner  a  boire  &  a 
manger  pendant  La  Celebration  du  Service  Divin  ny 
passe  neuf  heures  du  soir,  De  Souffrir.  Les  visites  de  police 
quy  seront  faites  chez  Eux,  Leur  Enjoignons  de  Mestre. 
ou  Enseigne  &  de  tenir  dans  chacune  des  Chambres 
ou  Ils  donneront  a  boire  &  a  manger  les  reglements  du  y 
Conseil  quy  regardent  Les  Moeurs  &  la  punition  des  Jure- 
ments  &  blasphemes,  quy  seront  signes  de  nostres  greffier 
&  scelles  du  seau  de  Nostre  Jur,  afin  que  parla  vue  de  ces 
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ordonnances  toutes  personnes  se  contiennent  dans  le  devoir 
&  qu’aucune  ny  contrevienne.  Et  en  cas  de  contravention 
Les  dy  Billeron  &  sa  femme  seront  tenus  de  nous  en  donner 
Incessament  avis,  ou  au  substitut  du  procur  du  Roy  En  nostre 
Jur,  Le  tout  sous  les  peines  portees  par  les  arrests  &  antiens 
reglements  du  y  Conseil,  &  avons  fait  expedier  ces  pret® 
aux  y  Billeron  &  sa  femme  par  Nostre  greffier  &  avons  fait 
apposer  le  sceau  de  Nostre  Jur,  on  fait  &  Donne  a  Ville 
Marie  par  Nous  Lieutenant-General  &c.  Le  Cinquieme 
Jour  de  Mars,  Mil-sept-cent.  Signe  D’Eschatnbault,  Et  a 
Coste  est  Escrit  Taxe  a  Nous  vingt-quatre  sols  de  France. 

Adiiemar. 


Scelle  le  5  Mars,  1700, 


Adhemar. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  OLD  ORDERLY  BOOK, 

1782-83. 

G.  O.  Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  25th  Sept.  1782 

Parole  :  St.  Christopher  ;  Counter  Sign  Ceylon  ; 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotions,  viz  ; — 

31st  Regiment. 

Lieut.  Henry  Ravenhill  to  be  CapL  | 

vice  Henry  Pilot,  by  purchase  J  26  Sept.  1782. 

Ensn  Alex1;  Thompson  to  be  Lieut.  do.  do. 

By  purchase. 

44th  Regiment. 

Lieut.  Lord  Barthaven  to  be  Capt,  | 
vice  Lieut.  Rough  by  Purchase.  J  26  Sept.  1782. 
Ens"  Wm.  Harthy  to  be  Lieut  )  do.  do. 

vice  Lord  Barthoven.i  j 

Blank  commission  as  Ens"  vice  J 
William  Harthy,  by  purchase.  j  26  Sept.  1782. 

(Signed)  Francis  Le  Maistre,  (1)  D.  A.  G. 

(I)  In  1797  Lieut-Governor  of  Gasp£. 
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30th  Sept,  1782. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  pleased  to  appoint  Lieut, 
Willm  Armstrong,  Adjt.  to  the  King’s  or  87th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  vice  Bennet  by  purchase. 

G.  O.  Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  9th  Oct.  1782. 

Ensign  Duncan  Murray  is  appointed  in  84th  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  20th  Oct.  1782,  vice  Arch.  McDonnel,  by 
purchase.  (Signed)  R.  B.  Lernoult,  A.  G. 


G.  O.  Montreal,  26th  Oct.  1782. 

Parole  :  St.  Hilaire,  C.  S.  Southampton. 
The  Companys  to  be  furnished  with  brown  over  holds 
bound  with  dark  blue  Tape,  Blanket  Coats  and  Fur  caps 
for  winter. 


Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  31st  Oct.,  1782. 

Parole;  St.  Martin,  C.S.  Feverton. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  appoint  Col.  Barry 
St.  Ledger,  Brigadier  Genl.  in  the  Army  in  Canada,  and 
Captain  Charles  Green  of  31st  Regt.  to  be  his  Major  of 
Brigade.  1st  Oct.  1782. 

Lieut-Col.  Sir  John  Johnson  to  be  Brigadier  General  of 
the  Provincial  Troops  and  Capt.  Scott  of  53rd  Regt.  to  be 
his  Major  of  Brigade. 

The  Quarters  of  the  Army  this  winter  will  be  divided 
into  the  following  Districts  : — 

The  Troops  at  Quebec  and  the  several  Parishes  on  the 
St.  Paul’s  Bay  and  Mashise  inclusive  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  will  be  under  the 
orders  of  Major  Genl.  Clarke. 

Those  at  Kamouraska  and  the  several  Parishes  as  far  as 
Becancourt  on  the  South  side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
will  be  under  the  orders  of  Major  Genl.  De  Loose. 

Those  of  Becancourt  as  far  as  Pointe  au  Faire,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Loyal  Block  Houses,  upon  the  north  side  of 
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Lake  Champlain,  as  well  as  those  from  hence  to  Laprairie, 
down  the  South  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  Sorel  inclus¬ 
ive  will  be  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  De  Reid- 
hasel. 

Those  from  Mashise  and  the  parishes  on  the  North  side 
of  River  St.  Lawrence  to  Passage  of  Repentigny  to  be 
under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  General  De  Speht. 

Those  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  Isle  Jesus,  Mille  Isle,  as 
far  as  Coteau  du  Lac.  upon  the  North  and  from  thence  to 
Lapriaire  exclusive,  upon  the  South  side  of  the  river  St  Law¬ 
rence  to  be  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier  St.  Ledger. 

The  Party  from  Oswegatchie  to  Michilimackinac  will 
report  to  Brigadier-General  McLean,  Oswegatchie  and 
Carleton  Island  will  also  from  their  proximity  report  to 
Head  Quarters.  The  officers  commanding  in  each  quarter 
or  post  will  report  to  the  Generals  of  the  Districts  and  they 
report  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Capt.  Chainblers  having  the  command  of  whatever  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Marine,  upon  Lake  Champlain,  will  directly 
report  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Brigadier-General  Powell  to  act  as  commandant  of  Que¬ 
bec,  to  whom  all  reports  of  Guards  and  other  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  duty  of  the  garrison  are  to  be  made ;  he  will 
report  all  extraordinarys  to  the  Governor  and  during  his 
absence,  to  Major-General  Clark. 

(Signed,)  Francis  Le  Maistre,  D.  A.  G. 

Mr.  Louis  Genevay  is  appointed  Barrack  Master  of  Mont¬ 
real  in  the  room  of  Captain  Lawes. 

Capt.  Wood  of  34th  Regt.  is  appointed  Asst.  Quarter 
Master  General  in  the  room  of  Capt.  Dupost  who  goes  to 
England. 

Winter  Quarters  for  the  Army  in  Canada. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief. 

21  Oct.  1782. 

Head  Quarters  of  the  Army, 
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Quebec. 

Detach1,  of  Royal  Artillery. 
44th  Regiment. 

Grenadier  Co.  of  31st  Regiment. 


L’Ange  Gardien,  Chateau  Richer,  St.  Anne,  St.  Fer^ol, 

St.  Joachim. 

Regiment  of  Prince  Frederick. 


Point-aux-Trembles,  Jacques  Cartier,  Cap  Sante,  Descham- 
bault,  Grondines. 

31st  Regiment 


Three  Rivers. 

Detachment  of  one  officer  and  25  men  of  the  Regiment 
of  Specht. 

St  Thomas,  St.  Ignace,  L’Islet : — Regiment  of  Losber. 

St.  Jean,  Port  Joli,  St.  Roch,  St.  Anne,  River  Ouelle,  Kam- 
ouraska  : — Regiment  of  Anhalt  Tebbs. 

St.  Nicholas,  St.  Antoine,  St.  Croix  : — Regiment  of  Hesse 
Hanna. 

Pointe  du  Lac  : — Detachment  of  Brunswick  Grenadiers. 

Mashise  Barracks  : — Loyalist  Families. 

Berthier,  Lanoraie,  La  Valtrie: — Battalion  of  Brunswick 
Grenadiers. 

Isle  St.  Ignace,  Isle  du  Pas: — Lt.  Co.  31st  Regiment. 
River  Sorel,  Sorel : — Royal  Artillery,  Regiment  of  Reid- 
havel.  Two  companies  of  the  Regt.  of  Rhedz, 

St.  Ours,  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles  : — 3  companies  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  ofThitz. 

Loyal  Block  Houses  on  the  river  Yamaska : — Detatchment 
of  Jessup’s  Rangers. 

St.  Antoine,  Beloeil ; — Brunswick  Dragoons. 

Chambly  and  St.  Johns: — 29th  Regiment  &  Roger’s 
Rangers. 
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Isle  au  Noixand  Pointeau  Faire  ; — 53rd  Regiment 
Royal  Block  House  on  Dutchman’s  Point: — Detachment  of 
Jessups’  Rangers. 

St  Sulpice,  Repentigny,  L’Assomption  : — Battalion  of 
Barner. 

Terrebone,  Mascouche  de  Terrebonne,  Isle  Jesus  : — 1st 
Battalion  Royal  Y orkers. 

N.  B. — The  large  families  of  both  Battalions,  to  be  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  Barracks  of  Lachenay. 

Montreal : — 34th  Regiment. 

River  du  Chene,  Mille  Isle  ; — Loyalists  of  Vershise. 

Lachine  Barracks,  and  Coteau  du  Lac  : — Detachment 
of  34th  Regiment. 

Laprairie,  St  Phillipe,  Chateauguay  :  —  Hannau  Chasseurs 
Upper  Posts. 

8th  or  King’s  Regiment,  -  -  2nd  Batt.  Royal  Yorkers. 

84th  Regiment  -  -  Butler’s  Rangers. 

Capt.  Hershaman’s  Batteau  Men.  Coteau  du  Lac.  Oswego. 

(Signed)  Henry  Hope, 

Acting-Qr.-Mr-Genl. 

Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  Oct.  31,  1782 
Parole:  St.  Jude,  C.  S.  Knightbridge 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Sir  John  John¬ 
son,  Knt.  Bart.,  Superintendant  General  and  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  and  their  confederates 
and  of  all  our  Indian  Nations  inhabiting  our  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  Frontiers  thereof.  Commission  dated  14th 
March,  1782. 

Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  4th  Nov.,  1782. 

Parole  :  St.  Jos.,  C.  S.  Siberia 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotions  in  the  Loyal  Rangers,  commanded  by  Major 
Edward  J  essup ; — 
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Lieut.  Thomas  Fraser  is  appointed  Capt.  'i 
to  10th  Company.  v  22nd  June, 

John  Ruster  is  appointed  Lieut,  vice  J  1782. 
Thomas  Fraser  promoted. 

Hermanus  Best  to  be  Ensign  in  Capt.  1  30th  May. 
Myers’  Company.  J  1782. 

James  Robbins  is  appointed  Lieut,  to  1  22  June, 

Capt.  Fraser’s  Company.  j  1782. 

William  Lamson  is  Ensign  in  Captain  \  22  June, 

Fraser’s  Company.  j  1782. 

Ensign  Edwd.  Jessup  is  appointed  Lieut.  J  22  June, 
vice  Thomas  Fraser  promoted.  J 

Conrad  Best  from  the  Pensioners,  Ensn.  1  1782 

vice  Edwd.  Jessup  promoted.  j 

Sergt.  Major  John  Ferguson  of  29th  \  24th  Oct. 
Regt.  is  appointed  Qr.-Mr.  J  1782 

(Signed)  R.  B,  Lernoult,  D.A.G. 

Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  12th,  Nov,  1782. 

Parole,  St.  John,  C.S.  Forbay. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  having  thought  proper  to 
direct  Sir  John  Johnson,  Kt.  &  Bart,  to  raise  a  2nd  Battn. 
to  his  corps,  the  following  appointments  are  to  take  place  ; 

Majors;  John  Ross,  Robert  Lake,  Thomas  Gummersal, 
Jacob  Maurrier: 

Capts.  William  Morrison,  James  McDonell,  Geo.  Sing- 
elton,  Wm.  Redford  Crawford. 

Lieuts.  Patrick  Langan,  Walter  Sutherland,  Wm  McKay, 
Neal  Robinson,  Henry  Young,  John  Howard,  Jeremiah, 
French,  Philip  Lansingh,  Huzelton  Spencer,  Oliver  Church, 
Wm.  Fraser,  Wm.  Griffin. 

Ensigns. — Will.  Claus,  Alexander  McKenzie,  Ronald 
McDonell,  Samuel  McRay,  Thim.  Thompson,  John  McRay. 

Chaplain  :  John  Stewart,  Adjt.  Serjt. :  Wm.  Fraser  of 
the  34th  Regt. ;  Qr.  Mr.  Sergt.,  Matthew  Dice,  1st  Battn, 
of  Royal  Yorkers;  Surgeon  :  Hugh  Carson. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  has  been  pleased  to  make  the 
following  promotions  in  the  1st  Battn.  of  Royal  Yorkers  ; — 
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Lieutenants. 

A.  McDonell  to  be  Capt.  Lieut,  vice  Gummersal,  promoted. 


Austin  Piety 

<1 

It 

It 

“  “  A  McDonell  “ 

P.  Everett 

tt 

it 

II 

“  “  J.  Maurrier  “ 

J.  Prentice 

tt 

“ 

ll 

“  “  W.  Morrison  “ 

H.  McDonell 

it 

tt 

II 

“  “  J.  McDonell  “ 

J."F.  Holland 

It 

•« 

It 

“  “  G.Singelton  '* 

J.  Hunter 

tt 

tt 

II 

“  “  VV.  R.  Crawford 

H.  Munro 

It 

tt 

It 

Ensigns 

“  vice  A.  Piety  Promoted1 

J.  Anderson 

tt 

tt 

II 

“  “  P.  Everett  “ 

T.  Smythe 

tt 

It 

II 

“  “  J.  Prentice  “ 

J. Connelly 

tt 

it 

it 

“  “  H.  McDonell  “ 

J.  McAlpin 

tt 

It 

ll 

“  “  J.  Holland  “ 

J. Valentine 

it 

It 

II 

“  “  Langan  “ 

J.  Glen 

it 

tt 

II 

“  “  W.  Sutherland  “ 

Richard  Lepscom,  Qr.  Mr. 

R.  0.  Terre  Bonne,  15th  Nov.  1782. 

The  Quarter  of  the  Regiment,  (ist  B.  of  Rl.  Yorkers,) 

is  to  be  visited  regularly,  twice  a  week  by  an  officer 
of  a  Company  and  a  report  made  to  Major  Gray,  of  the 
state  and  situation  of  each  Quarters,  and  if  any  move¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  be  made,  in  the  troops,  that  no  officers 
or  soldiers  not  furnished  with  the  ordinance  allowed  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  not  to  take  redress  of  their  own 
hand,  but  report  the  same  to  the  Commanding  officer  who 
will  see  justice  done  to  both  the  troops  and  inhabitants, 
no  demands  to  be  made  by  the  troops  for  carts,  carrioles,  or 
trains,  without  applying  to  the  Commanding  officer  of  each 
District,  and  whenever  the  service  required  it,  the  same  to  be 
paid  for,  if  for  the  King's  use  at  the  stated  allowance  per 

League,  according  to  customs . Ferriages  to  be  carefully 

attended  to,  that  no  Billet  be  given  to  a  ferryman,  but  such 
as  the  Commanding  officer  of  each  District  shall  think  nece¬ 
ssary  going  express  on  his  Majesty’s  service. 
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The  Commanding  Officer  of  each  District  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  trains  sent  for  provisions 
while  in  quarters  ;  that  all  the  families  who  have  above  3  in 
family  to  be  sent  to  the  Barracks  at  Lachenaye,  no  man 
fit  for  duty  is  to  remain  there  only  to  see  their  family  settled, 
beds,  bottles  and  buckets  is  to  be  furnished,  and  an  allowance 
of  fire  wood  to  be  delivered  by  the  Barrack-master.  Orders 
shall  be  given  as  soon  as  the  Barrack-Master  is  ready  to  the 
Capt.  of  each  Company  with  the  names  of  the  families  to  be 
sent 

A  caporal  and  six  men  to  mount  guard  at  St.  Vincent, 
which  guard  is  to  report  to  Head  Quarters,  in  case  of  prison¬ 
ers  or  something  extraordinary,  but  at  any  rate  once  a  week 
when  a  weekly  state  of  each  company  is  to  be  sent 

No  officer  to  leave  Quarters  without  having  Leave  from 
the  Commanding  officer,  not  more  than  one  non-com.  officer, 
or  soldier,  to  be  absent  at  a  term  and  such  as  stays  beyond 
their  furlows  to  be  confined  and  reported  to  the  Command¬ 
ing  officer,  no  man  to  be  allowed  to  straggel  from  one  can¬ 
tonment  to  another  without  a  Pass  in  writing  from  their 
officers. 

The  officers  of  the  1st  Battalion  are  distributed  to  com¬ 
panies  in  the  following  manner ; — 

Generals  ;  Capt.  Lieut.  Arch.  McDonell,  Ensn.  Smythe- 

Majors  ;  Lieut.  McKenzie,  Ensign  Farrand. 

Arch.  McDonell’s  :  Lieut.  Allan  McDonell. 

Munro’s  : — Lieut.  Byrne,  Ensign  Munro. 

Daly’s  :  Lieut.  Lepscom,  Ensign  Connelly. 

Duncan’s  :  Lieut.  Piety,  Ensign  Glen. 

S.  Anderson’s  ;  Lieut  McMartin,  Lieut.  H.  McDonell. 

Jno.  McDonell’s;  Lieut.  Everett,  Lieut.  Prentice. 

Alex.  McDonell’s  ;  Lieut.  Holland,  Ensign  Valentine. 

J,  Anderson’s :  Lieut.  Coffin,  Ensign  Anderson. 

R,  O,  Terre  Bonne,  17th  Nov.,  1782. 

The  men  for  guard  to  parade  decent  and  clean  in  their 
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regimentals,  their  arms  and  accoutrements  clean  and  in  good 
order.  Any  non-commissioned  officer  bringing  men  to  the 
parade  otherwise  for  the  future  will  be  confined  and  brought 
to  a  court-martial  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

G.  O.  Terre  Bonne,  21st  Nov.,  1782. 

Parole  ;  St.  Mark.  C.  S.,  Fulda. 

R.O.  It  is  the  commanding-officers  orders  that  the  guard  at 
Head  Quarters  be  relieved  every  monday  morning. 

Capt  Alex.  McDonells  Co.  gives  the  men  for  guard  to-mor¬ 
row.  Capt.  Joseph  Anderson’s  the  week  following.  Capt. 
Samuel  Anderson’s,  Capt.  Duncan’s,  Major  Gray’s. 

The  commanding-officer  understands  that  some  of  the 
men  impose  on  the  inhabitants  by  giving  them  false  orders 
for  rum,  as  if  come  from  an  officer,  whoever  is  detected  in 
practices  of  this  kind  will  be  severely  punished. 

Those  orders  to  be  read  to  the  men  by  an  officer  of  a 
Company  and  every  other  order  that  concerns  the  men  for 
which  the  officers  must  be  answerable  if  not  performed. 

City  and  District  of  Montreal.  Before  James  Finlay,  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  : — 

The  deposition  of  Yvan  La  Munne  and  his  wife  Monique 
of  the  Suburbs  of  St  Joseph  who  declare  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists  that  the  loss  and  damages  sustained  by  them  in 
their  house  on  the  16th  inst,  by  soldiers  of  Sir  John  John¬ 


son’s  Regiment  is  as  follows  viz : — 

Cash  in  a  purse,  3  dollars . .£18 

One  broken  looking-glass .  4 

One  Flour  Sieve .  2 

2  lb  of  candles  tramped  on  and  spoiled  .  3 

One  cotton  shirt  missing .  9 

Two  yellow  dishes .  4 


Livres  or  old  Provincial  Currency . Z40 
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N,  B,  The  whole  amounting  to  the  sum  of  forty  Livres 
of  currency  which  articles  they  have  lost  as  above, 
his  mark 

Yvan  X  La  Munne. 

Monique  X  La  Munne. 
her  mark 

Affirmed  before  me  this,  24th.  Nov.  1782. 
(Signed)  Jas.  Finlay, C.  P. 

R.  O.  Drummer  Bulson  of  the  Lt.  Co.,  David  Whaling 
Michl.  Fargerstorne,  and  Josia  Case  of  Capt.  Joseph  Ander- 
sons  Co.,  are  to  pay  the  above  mentioned  40  livres,  the  mon¬ 
ey  is  to  be  given  by  their  Officers  to  Jas.  Finlay,  Esq.,  who 
will  give  a  receipt  for  the  same. 


Head  Quarters,  Nov.  29th  1782. 
The  Commander  in  chief  is  pleased  to  appoint  Mr  Jas, 
Park  Barrack  Master  of  the  Isleau  Nois,  Point  au  Faire 
Duchmans  point,  and  River  La  Colie  dependencies  thereon 
(Signed)  R.  B.  Lernoult,  A.G. 

Charles  Green,  M.  B. 


Head  Quarters,  Quebec  30th  Dec.  1782 
Parole  St.  Ursule  C.  T.  Bristol. 

A  general  Court  Martial  to  assemble  at  Quebec  on  or  be¬ 
fore  25th  Jany.  1783  for  the  tryal  of  all  such  prisoners  as 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

Major  William  Coltire,  31st  Regt.,  President.  31st  Regt. 
gives  3  Capts.,  4  subalterns,  44th  Regt.  gives  1  Capt.  4  sub. 
alterns,  Detach.  Royal  Artillery,  1  Subaltern. 

Town  Major  Faunce  to  act  as  Judge-advocate  who  will 
warn  all  evidence  to  attend. 

Those  British  Corps  having  deserters  or  others  to  be  try- 
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ed,  will  forward  them  to  Head  Quarters  with  the  necessary 
evidence  without  delay. 

(Signed)  R.  R,  Lernoult  A.G, 

Charles  Green,  M.  Brigade 

G.  O.  Terre  Bonne  15th  Jany.  1783. 

Parole,  St.  Catherine  C.  S.  Ancaster. 
R.  O,  The  Majors  Lt.  Infantry,  Capt.  Alex.  McDonell’s 
and  Capt.  Archd  McDonell’s  companys  to  parade  here 
next  Saturday,  if  the  weather  permits,  their  arms  and  accou¬ 
trements  to  be  in  good  order,  as  they  are  to  fire  3  rounds  in 
honor  to  the  Queens  Birth  Day. 


G.  O.  Terre  Bonne,  14th  July,  1783* 

R.  O.  The  Regiment  ( 1st  Battn.  Royal  Yorkers)  is  to 
march  to  Montreal  on  Friday  next,  the  Majors,  Capt.  Dun¬ 
cans,  AleX.  McDonell’s  &  Archd.  McDonell’s  companys  will 
be  at  St.  Vincent  on  Thursday  evening  and  the  whole  to 
march  from  that  on  Friday  morning,  the  women  that  draw 
provisions  to  remain  in  their  present  Quarters,  those  that 
don't  get  provisions  may  go  with  their  husbands  if  they 
choose,  the  men  to  take  no  more  necessarys  than  what  they 
can  carry  in  their  knapsacks,  as  Boats  can  be  sent  at  any 
time  for  the  rest,  should  the  Regiment  remain  in  town,  no 
man  to  be  left  in  Quarters,  but  such  as  the  Doctor  certifies 
to  be  for  the  good  of  their  health. 


G.  O. 

Terrebonne,  11  July  1783. 

R.  O.  The  discharge  of  the  Germans,  and  other  recruits 
who  joins  the  Regt,  and  have  served  in  other  Regiments  to 
be  taken  from  them  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Capt.  if 
the  companys  they  belong  to,  untill  the  Regt.  is  disbanded 
at  which  time  they  will  get  a  discharge  from  this  and  the 
former  one  which  will  intitle  them  to  the  same  advantage  as 
a  British  subject,  providing  their  behaviour  deserves  it. 
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Genl.  Order.  Montreal  nth  Sept,  1783. 

Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  Sept.  8th  1783. 

Parole  St.  David,  C-  S.  Germany. 

There  being  no  more  oatmeal  in  the  Provision  Magazine, 
the  troops  are  to  receive  in  lieu  of  their  allowance  of  that 
article  a  proportion  of  pease,  viz  ;  one  pint  of  pease  in  lieu 
of  8  ounces  of  oatmeal,  from  after  25th  Augst,  1783  till  or¬ 
dered  to  contrary.  (Signed)  R.  R.  Lernoult. 

Adj’t  Gen’l, 

Charles  Green,  M.  B. 


G.  O.  Montreal,  Sept.  28th  1783. 

Parole:  St.  Jeremiah,  C.  S.  Malborough. 

For  guard  to-morrow,  f  S.  S.  C.  D.  P.  \ 

1  1  4  7  I  49  3 


R.  O. 


Lieut,  Hugh  McDonell  the  Guard  tomorrow 
Capt.  John  McDonell  the  day. 

Lieut  Me  Martin  to  visit  the  Barracks. 


The  returns  of  losses  ordered  some  time  ago  to  be  given 
in  with  the  addition  that  is  specifying  from  whence  the  case 
with  their  former  situation  and  occupation  and  the  strength 
of  their  families  attached  male  and  female  under  six  years 
and  above  six  years,  and  under  twelve  and  above  twelve 
years  old,  the  above  return  must  be  given  in  on  Saturday 
next  or  sooner  if  possible  as  the  General  one  must  be  sent 
to  head  quarters  by  next  Monday’s  Post. 

Each  company  to  give  in  a  list  of  their  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  men  that  has  not  had  the  small-pox. 


R.  O.  Montreal,  23rd  Oct.  1782. 

Copy  Head  Quarters,  Quebec,  18th  Oct.  1783 

Parole  :  St.  Timothy  ;  C.  S.  Etna. 
G.  O.  At  a  general  Court-Martial  assembled  at  Quebec 
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16th  Oct  1783  of  which  Lieut.-CoL  French  is  president,  the 
following  prisoners  were  tryed  and  found  guilty  of  desertion 
in  breach  of  the  first  article  of  the  6th  section  of  the  article 
of  war  and  sentenced  as  follows : — 


John  Hamilton,  Montross’ . 1500  Lashes 

William  Howard,  “  800  “ 

John  Gold,  31st  Regiment . 1000  “ 

Jerrard  Keating,  31st  Regiment . 1000  “ 


His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  approves  of  the 
above  sentence  and  orders  them  to  be  punished  at  the  head 
of  such  corps  as  the  prisoners  belong  to  without  delay,  on 
their  regimental  parade. 


Major  Latour  has  furnished  us  with  the  foregoing  extracts 
from  an  old  orderly  book  in  his  possession. 


RED  RIVER  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


|E  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  W.  J.  MacDonell,  of  Tor¬ 
onto,  for  the  following  letters,  which  he  found 
among  the  papers  of  his  late  father.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  MacDonell 
has  promised  to  send  us  others  which  we  trust  will  prove 
equally  interesting ; — 

Montreal,  November  1 6th,  1815. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

In  the  year  1803-4  when  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  visited 
Boston,  there  were  numbers  of  young  Irishmen  unsettled 
and  apparently  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  and 
about  it.  The  Earl  requested  me  to  mention  this  to  you 
that  you  might  enquire  how  many  could  be  induced  to  en- 
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gage  themselves  for  eighteen  months,  to  perform  a  voyage 
through  the  Upper  Lakes  to  the  Red  River,  where  lands 
would  be  granted  to  the  deserving  who  should  feel  inclined 
to  settle  there  amongst  their  countrymen,  who  are  to  reach 
it  through  Hudson’s  Bay,  with  their  families.  Catholic 
Priests  are  promised,  by  which  means  they  will  have  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  accompany  them.  Have  the 
goodness  to  make  the  proper  enquiries  respecting  the  number 
that  could  be  depended  upon,  and  what  monthly  wages  they 
would  expect,  and  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  researches 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  have  passed  twelve  years 
of  the  prime  of  my  life  in  the  Red  River,  region  and  if  I  was 
not  prevented  by  particular  circumstances,  should  have  no 
objection  to  return  to  it  and  pass  the  remainder,  because  I 
have  the  presumption  to  think  I  could  be  of  use  to  the  Col¬ 
ony  from  inclination,  local  knowledge  of  the  Country,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  natives,  freemen  &c.  The  settlers 
who  were  with  (our  brother)  Miles,  report  that  wheat,  barley 
and  potatoes,  yielded  fifty  bushels  of  return  for  one  bushel 
of  seed,  I  know  that  horses  are  plenty ;  when  I  left  that 
quarter  the  price  of  a  good  draught  horse  was  about  a  gallon 
of  Rum  and  a  pound  of  Tobacco.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  numbers  of  Buffaloes  who  occasionly  frequent  those 
parts,  I  shall  relate  that  in  May  1795,  I  got  on  board  of  my 
canoe  at  sun-rise,  left  the  forks  of  the  River  Qui’Appelle, 
and  put  up  for  the  night  at  sun-set  the  same  day,  at  a  place 
called  the  Grand  Bois,  after  having  from  the  canoe  counted 
7360  carcasses  of  Buffaloes,  dead,  (2.  e.  drowned  and  mired.) 
in  the  River  and  on  its  banks.  Such  a  melancholy  sight 
seldom  occurs,  for  in  the  twelve  years  above  mentioned  I 
witnessed  it  but  once.  The  lands  in  that  quarter  are  al¬ 
ready  cleared,  nor  need  the  settlers  cut  any  trees  but  such 
as  they  wish  to  convert  the  wood  of,  to  some  useful  purpose. 
Plenty  of  hay  can  be  cut  from  partial  low  places  in  the 
plains,  where  it  grows  long  and  is  so  good  that  horses  keep 
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fat  and  in  good  spirits  upon  it  during  a  long  six  months 
winter.  The  natives  in  the  immediate  environs  where  the 
settlement  commenced,  are  friendly,  few  in  number  and 
well  disposed  towards  the  colonists.  Wheel  Carriages  may 
run  in  almost  any  direction  and  to  almost  any  distance  with¬ 
out  following  any  direct  road,  for  the  whole  country  is  a 
road.  The  meat  of  the  Buffalo  is  good  beef  and  his  wool 
will  make  garments  ;  what  young  man  of  spirit  but  would 
like  to  see  such  a  scene  as  that  country  presents  the  aston¬ 
ished  eye  with,  in  the  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  feeding 
quietly  in  one  part  and  fine  bands  of  noble  deer  basking  in 
the  sun  in  the  same  view !  How  would  his  heart  leap  for 
joy  after  bringing  down  at  the  first  shot  a  huge  Buffalo 
weighing  more  than  an  American  oX.  Remember  me  &c, 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

John.  MacDonell. 


Mr.  W.  J.  MacDonell, 


This  letter  was  enclosed  in  the  following; — 

Montreal,  December  1st,  1815. 


Sir. 


In  transmitting  the  enclosed  letter  from  your  brother, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  that  it  is  not  my  wish  to 
engage  a  great  number  of  the  people  that  he  refers  to,  but 
rather  a  few  chosen  men,  of  whose  character  you  can  have 
good  information  and  who  are  likely  to  prove  trusty  and 
useful.  My  idea  is  that  they  should  be  engaged  at  month¬ 
ly  wages  fora  period  of  iS  months,  but  with  the  option  for 
me  to  dismiss  them  at  any  earlier  time,  paying  them  wages 
for  the  number  of  months  they  have  served.  I  mean  to 
give  each  man,  at  the  end  of  his  service  an  allotment  of  50 
acres  of  land  gratuitously,  and  also  to  give  a  free  passage 
to  any  young  woman  who  may  agree  at  his  invitation  to 
come  to  the  Colony  as  his  wife  :  but  these  advantages  are 
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to  be  only  for  those  whose  conduct  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me  and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  entirely  in  my 
option.  All  those  however  who  desire  it,  shall  be 
brought  down  free  of  expence  to  Montreal,  or  to  Upper 
Canada,  or  any  other  place  that  may  be  agreed  upon, 
whether  they  serve  out  their  18  months  or  are  dismissed  at 
an  earlier  period.  I  observe  that  your  brother  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  climate  of  Red  River,  as  (by  accurate  register 
of  the  weather,)  it  appears  that  the  winter  does  not  set  in 
till  November  and  breaks  up  early  in  April.  I  do  not 
specify  any  wages  to  be  offered,  as  that  must  depend  on 
what  the  people  can  earn  where  they  are,  I  should  hope 
that  something  nearly  similar  to  the  ordinary  monthly 
wages  country  labourers,  might  be  sufficient  and  that  the 
the  extra  advantages  which  I  propose,  might  serve  to 
balance  the  distance  of  the  settlement.  I  propose  early 
next  spring,  to  go  up  with  these  people  myself,  which  may 
serve  as  an  answer  to  any  one,  who  apprehends  danger  from 
the  Indians.  I  think  those  men  will  be  satisfied  when  they 
know  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  no  danger  but  such  as  I 
must  share  with  them.  I  have  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  people  who  committed  such  unjustifiable 
outrages  against  your  brother  Miles,  were  not  Indians,  but 
British  subjects,  whom  I  am  determined  to  bring  to  justice  : 
and  I  trust  that  the  example  of  their  punishment  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  similar  attempt  from  being  made  in  future.  As 
the  ord  inary  residence  of  your  brother  is  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Post,  it  may  be  as  well  if  your  answer  is  sent,  under 
cover  to  me  here 

Your  obt.  servt, 

Selkirk. 


Wm.  Johnson  MacDonell,  Esq. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE  AT  QUEBEC. 

BY  JOHN  READE,  K.  R.  S.  C. 

/ From  the  Magazine  of  American  History.) 


EASONS  of  festivity,  both  sacred  and  secular, 
never  lacked  zealous  observance  in  Canada. 


have 

The 


earliest  colonists  were  essentially  a  religious  people.  Even 
when  at  sea  Jacques  Cartier  was  mindful  of  his  calendar; 
and  the  great  river  that  was  expected  to  bear  the  adventur¬ 
ers  to  far  Cathay  was  named  after  the  valiant  deacon  who 
defied  the  power  of  heathen  Rome.  Something  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  spirit  as  well  as  chivalry  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen,  and  even  Basque  and  Breton  sailors  aspired  to 
share  the  labours  of  the  missionary.  Such  men  were  not 
likely  to  allow  fast  or  festival  to  pass  unnoticed.  And,  as 
they  came  of  a  gay  and  sociable  race,  in  any  plan  of  life  that 
they  might  adopt  merriment  and  goodcheer  were  pretty  sure 
to  have  recognition.  The  beginning  of  their  career  on  this 
continent  was  fitly  marked  by  the  union  of  solemn  rite  with 
simple  festivity.  They  were  eager  to  convert  the  savages, 
but  in  the  intercourse  between  the  leaders  and  the  Indian 


chiefs  there  was,  excepting  the  interruption  of  war,  a  certain 
courtly  courtesy,  Amid  his  preaching  and  baptizing,  the 
versatile  Lescarbot  did  not  neglect  the  rules  of  the  Ordre  de 
Bontemps,  which  Champlain  found  more  healthful  and  profit¬ 
able  than  any  medicine.  Later  on  we  find  the  Jesuit  fathers 
recording,  amid  graver  occurrences,  the  paying  of  New  Year’s 
compliments  and  the  exchange  of  New  Year’s  gifts.  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  had  its  midnight  mass  and  consecrated  bread  and 
anthems  duly  sung.  We  learn  from  Le  Journal  dc  Jesuites 
for  1645,  that  the  first  bell  for  the  midnight  service  sounded 
at  eleven  o’clock  ;  again  at  a  little  before  half-past  eleven 
the  warning  note  was  heard,  and  the  choristers  began  to 
chant  the  “Venez,  mon  Dieu”  and  “Chantons  Noel,”  Even 
the  names  of  those  who  led  the  choir  are  commemorated. 
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Monsieur  de  la  Ferte  took  the  bass,  while  Saint  Martin 
(Martin  Boubat)  played  the  violin.  There  was  also  a  Ger¬ 
man  flute  which  went  well  with  the  other  music.  Then  a 
few  minutes  before  midnight  the  Te  Deum  was  sung ;  while 
the  devout  strains  were  ascending  the  cannon  announced 
the  hour  of  twelve,  and  the  mass  began.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  consecrated  bread  was  distributed — the  first 
time  we  are  told  for  several  years,  rivalries  as  to  precedence 
having  induced  the  clergy  to  discontinue  the  custom. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  similar  interdict  had 
been  placed  on  the  midnight  mass  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
but  for  different  reasons.  The  denial  to  devout  Catholics  of 
a  religious  service  which  they  so  highly  prize,  on  account  of 
the  levity  or  irreverence  of  a  portion  of  the  community,  was 
however,  so  much  taken  to  heart  that  orders  were  given  for 
its  resumption,  and  of  late  years  it  has  formed  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Christmastide,  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics, 
but  to  Protestants.  There  is  no  ceremony  more  imposing, 
or  which  brings  more  fully  into  play  what  is  grand,  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  pathetic  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  the  mid¬ 
night  mass  in  such  a  temple  as  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal,  when 
crowded  through  its  fair  proportions  with  from  12,000  to 
15,000  eager  worshippers.  Such  a  sight,  once  seen,  is  never 
forgotten.  It  is  then,  indeed,  that  Notre  Dame  is  seen  in 
all  its  magnificence  and  beauty,  enhanced  by  all  that  the 
church  has  of  joyous  splendour  and  its  visible  influence  on 
the  human  heart. 

The  midnight  mass  in  the  quiet  country  village  or  isol¬ 
ated  parish  hamlet  has  a  different  kind  of  attraction,  but 
it  has  also  an  impressiveness  peculiar  to  itself.  The  souls  of 
the  worshippers  are  permeated  by  the  one  thought  of  the 
awful  reality  of  the  presence  in  which  they  stand.  There 
is  in  the  city,  no  doubt,  faith  implicit  in  the  doctrine  taught 
as  vivid  a  feeling  of  the  divine  mysteriously  but  actually 
present,  as  it  was  present  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  cent¬ 
uries  ago.  But  it  is  confined  to  comparatively  few.  In  the 
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country,  the  country  of  the  French -Canadians,  doubt  has 
not  yet  made  its  home,  There  is  at  the  rural  ceremony, 
moreover,  a  homely,  hearty  sense  of  oneness,  of  sacred  kin¬ 
ship,  that  comes  of  universal  acquaintance,  which  is  absent 
from  the  heterogeneous  city  gathering.  Then  there  are  the 
parties  made  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pleasant  sleigh  drive 
and  the  best  of  good  fellowship,  only  temporarily  doffed  for 
the  demeanor  which  is  de  rigueur  before  the  altar.  The 
midnight  mass  in  Notre  Dame  is  a  spectacle  to  be  seen 
once  and  remembered  ever  after.  But  the  midnight  mass 
in  the  village  church  is  more  in  harmony  with  its  surround, 
ings,  those  of  Norman  community  of  the  early  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  has  lain  perdu  for  two  centuries  amid  the  stir 
and  noise  of  go-ahead  America.  It  is  the  brother  of  a  bishop 
who  writes  thus:  “A  Quebec,  on  a  cru  pouvoir  maintenir 
l’antique  et  touchante  tradition  de  la  nuit  de  Noel,  et  e’est 
une  resemblance  de  plus  avec  ces  vieilles  villes  bretonnes  ou 
normandes  d’ou  nos  peres  partirent  pour  venir  si  loin.  Jeu- 
di  soir,  on  se  serait  cru  a  Rouen,  a  Nantes,  ou  a  Rennes,  ily 
a  deux  siecles.”  And  if  the  comparison  holds  good  of  city 
with  city,  much  more  can  it  be  maintained  between  the  Can¬ 
adian  village  of  to-day  and  the  French  village  of  two  hund¬ 
red  years  ago. 

Socially  there  is  little  difference  between  the  observance 
of  Christmas  by  French-Canadians  and  of  that  which  finds 
favour  with  their  English  neighbours.  The  Christmas  tree 
is  in  vogue  among  both  sections  of  the  population.  The 
children  hang  up  their  stockings,  expecting  them  to  contain 
gifts  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  sure  to  wake  betimes. 
But  it  is  to  “le  petit  Jesus,”  not  to  St.  Nicholas,  that  French- 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  look  for  the  bounty. 

Some  old  beliefs  that  once  existed  among  the  habitants  are 
Mr.  Le  May,  the  translator  of  “Evangeline,”  tells  us,  fast 
dying  away.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the  temporary  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  last  cure  of  the  parish,  who  with  his  dead 
flock  around  him,  recited  the  office  for  the  day,  his  ghostly 
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audience  repeating  the  responses.  Another  tradition  is 
that  on  Christmas  night  the  light  of  the  stars  penetrates 
the  opened  recesses  of  the  earth,  sometimes  revealing  hidden 
treasures.  The  genuflexions  of  the  oxen  are  common  to 
most  Christian  communities.  With  Christmas  among  the 
French-Canadians,  as  among  other  peoples,  are  connected 
many  curious  rhymes  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  strangest  of  these  is  what  is 
known  as  La  Guignolee,  of  which  there  are  several  versions. 
It  is  more  immediately  associated  with  New  Year’s  Day 
than  with  Christmas,  but  formerly  the  two  holidays 
were  closely  connected.  The  Christmas  season 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  terminate  only  with  Epiph¬ 
any,  which  by  many  is  still  called  old  Christmas 
Day.  The  origin  of  the  La  Guignolee  is  unknown 
though  the  explanation  ab  uqui,  l' an  neuf  !  is  the  one  gener¬ 
ally  given.  This  would  carry  the  custom  back  to  the  Druids 
and  the  gathering  of  the  sacred  mistletoe  (gui,  viscum )  to 
which  Piny  makes  reference  (Hist.  Nat.  XVI,  249.)  The 
custom  is  still  kept  up,  Mr.  Suite  says,  in  some  parishes  of  the 
Provimee  of  Quebec,  of  singing  the  Guignolee  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Sylvester’s  Day,  that  is  New  Year’s  eve.  As  the 
words  of  this  ancient  invocation  may  be  new  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine,  I  append  one  of  the  versions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Chansons  Populaires  du  Canada  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Gangon  : — 

Bonjour  le  maitre  et  la  maitresse 

Et  tout  le  monde  de  la  maison. 

Pour  le  dernier  jour  de  l’annee 

La  Ignolc  vous  nous  devez. 

Ne  vous  vouslez  rien  nous  donner 
Dites-nous-le. 

Ou  emmenera  seulement 
La  fille  ainee 

Ou  lui  fera  faire  bonne  chere, 

Ou  lui  fera  chauffer  les  pieds. 

Ou  vous  demande  seulement 
Une  chignee, 
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De  vingt  a  trente  pied  de  long 
Si  vous  voulez-e. 

La  Ingnolee,  la  Ignoloclie, 

Mettez  du  lard  dedans  ma  poche  1 
Quand  nous  fum’s  au  milieu  du  bois, 

Nous  (urn’s  a  l’ombre  ; 

J’entendais  chantes  le  coucou 
Et  la  coulombe. 

Rossignolet  du  vert  bocage 
Rossignolet  du  bois  job. 

Et  va-t-en  dire  a  maitresse 
Que  je  meurs  pour  scs  beaux  yeux. 

Tout’  fille  qui  n’a  pas  d’amant, 

Comment  vit-elle  ? 

Elle  vit  toujours  en  soupirant 
Et  toujours  veille. 

- ■  — — - 

A  RELIC  OF  PREHISTORIC  MAN. 

'HE  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba 
has  received  from  H.  W.  D.  Armstrong  C.  E.  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  relic  of  prehistoric 
man  ;  in  the  form  of  a  hook  shaped  implement  of 
native  beaten  copper  which  was  found  by  him  in  a  cutting 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  at  a  point  just  east  of  the 
Pic  River  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  hook  when  found  was  seventeen  inches  in  length,  but 
the  workmen  broke  from  the  thicker  end,  a  piece  about  four 
inches  long  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  the  metal  looked 
like  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  well  rounded,  quite  smooth  and 
even,  while  showing  clearly  the  laminated  form  produced  by 
hammering.  Tapering  from  four  inches  in  circumference  to 
a  sharp  point,  it  has  two  bends,  fairly  turned,  one  being  four 
inches  from  the  point  with  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the 
other  at  the  extreme  sharp  end,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  prevent  a  suspended  utensil  from  slipping  off  when 
it  was  drwn  back  from  the  fire,  for  it  evidently  was  used  as 
a  pot  hook.  Towards  the  sharp  end  a  number  of  small 
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cavities  appear  as  if  the  metal  had  been  slightly  corroded. 
In  the  inside  of  the  angle  there  is  a  worn  spot,  apparently 
caused  by  the  friction  of  articles  hung  upon  it. 

Such  a  large  number  of  copper  implements  and  ornaments 
have  been  found  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
the  Mound  districts  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  as  in  the 
Mounds  of  our  own  Rainy  River  country,  that  this  one,  so 
recently  discovered,  would  not  have  any  exceptional  interest 
for  us  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  situation  it  was  in  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought  to  light,  after 
having  b^en  buried  for  ages  under  many  feet  depth  of  earth. 

The  hook  was  found  on  a  sloping  rock  under  about  25 
feet  of  drift  clay  and  sand,  topped  by  a  layer  of  gravel,  the 
elevation  of  the  place  being,  by  actual  measurement  made 
by  Mr.  Armstrong,  98  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Super¬ 
ior.  The  Pic  River,  which  flows  within  600  feet  of  the  spot 
having  little  or  no  fall  from  there  to  the  lake. 

The  raiiroad  cutting  was  made  through  two  ridges  of  rock, 
which  rise  about  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
enclose  between  them  the  clay  and  sand  deposit.  This  was 
done  to  secure  a  good  crossing  over  the  Pic. 

There  would  necessarily  be  a  depth  of  water  of  30  feet 
over  the  adjacent  country  before  it  could  flow  over  and  fill 
this  pocket  between  the  ridges  with  the  drift  deposit.  As 
the  Pic  River  is  within  such  a  short  distance  “600  feet” 
and  runs  in  a  deep  valley,  it  seems  practically  impossible 
that  the  deposit  could  have  been  washed  into  the  pocket 
unless  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  were  128  feet  above  the 
present  level.  If  that  was  not  the  case  and  no  great  geolog¬ 
ical  changes  have  taken  place  since,  the  grand  spectacle 
might  have  been  seen  by  one  there  to  witness  it,  of  an 
immense  body  of  water  at  least  30  feet  deep  pouring  over 
the  rocky  shore  into  the  lake.  Otherwise  how  could  the 
stratified  deposit  of  30  feet  have  been  carried  over  the  rocky 
barriers  of  the  pocket  ? 

The  hook  was  found  amidst  a  number  of  fragments  of 
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charred  wood,  some  pieces  of  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  but  the  deposit  covering  it  did  not  show  any 
layers  of  vegetable  mould  or  remains,  the  strata  being  entire¬ 
ly  of  clay  and  sand  with  the  topping  of  drift  gravel.  The 
bottom  of  the  pocket  is  fairly  level  and  there  is  no  elevation 
in  the  vicinity  that  would  cause  a  local  flood  to  wash  the 
sand  and  clay  into  it  from  an  opening,  any  flood  would  pour 
jts  waters  round  the  rocks  directly  into  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Pic.  There  are  extensive  sandy  flats  in  the  vicinity,  the 
land  sloping  to  the  lake  shore  in  a  series  of  steps  which  are 
evidently  the  old  Lake  beaches..  The  question  naturally 
arises  :  When  was  the  implement  placed  where  it  was  found  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  left  behind  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  used  the  fire,  the  remains  of  which  were  around  it. 
The  place  was  well  sheltered  from  winds  and  a  secure  camping 
ground  on  account  of  the  high  walls  surrounding  it  prevent¬ 
ing  the  light  of  a  fire  from  being  seen,  even  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  well  known  that  modern  Indians  seek  such 
places  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  detecting  their  presence. 

Could  the  individual  who  left  it  there  have  been  one  of  a 
people  living  near  the  foot  of  the  great  Northern  Glacier 
which,  under  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  sent  down 
a  vast  volume  of  water  and  drift,  thus  covering  the  country 
where  this  copper  article  was  lying  ?  After  denudation  might 
leave  the  sheltered  deposit  undisturbed,  while  carrying  off 
material  outside  the  rocky  ridges. 

One  becomes  lost  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  calculate 
how  many  centuries  have  passed  since  the  drift  settled  down 
over  this  old  camping  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  such  an  implement 
by  its  appearance  or  the  degree  of  its  workmanlike  finish, 
it  being  easily  understood  that  different  individuals  of  a  tribe, 
or  different  tribes  inhabiting  a  country  adjacent  to  each 
other,  would  at  a  parallel  date  manufacture  articles,  from  the 
same  material  and  with  the  same  tools,  which  would  show 
good  or  bad  workmanship  according  to  the  skill  of  the  in- 
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dividual  artificer.  An  unskilful  worker  of  a  recent  age  would 
not  make  a  better  implement  than  a  good  artifice  of  a  ruder 
age,  This  hook  was  evidently  made  by  a  skilful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  mechanic,  but  in  what  age  he  lived  it  is  impossible 
to  say  from  any  date  furmished  by  its  appearance  or  state 
of  preservation. 

The  presence  of  this  inplement  manufactured  by  a  human 
being  of  some  intelligence,  in  such  a  good  place, 
and  under  such  circumstances  is  deeply  interesting  to 
archaeologists  as  it  brings  up  the  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  aboriginal  people  of  North  America  as  well  as  the 
possibility  of  great  geological  changes  in  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Photographs  of  the  hook  with  a  description  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  discovered  have  been  sent  to  many  leading 
archoelogists  of  England  and  America  who  may  be  able 
to  give  some  information  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposit. 

The  facts  regarding  the  levels  and  character  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  neighbourhood  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  a  railroad  engineer  of  standing  and  experience. 

CHAS.  N.  BELL,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHED  IN 
CANADA. 

Alexander  Lawson,  proprietor  of  the  Yarmouth 
(N.  S.)  Herald,  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  newspaper  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Mr.  Bourinot,in  his  “Intellectual  Develop- 
opment  of  the  Canadian  People,”  and  others,  have  credited 
the  Quebec  Gazette,  established  in  1764,  as  being  the  pion¬ 
eer  newspaper  in  these  Provinces,  but  the  historical  fact,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Lawson,  fixes  the  first  newspaper  enterprise 
as  far  baek  as  1752,  thirteen  years  before  the  publication  of 
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the  Quebec  Gazette.  The  result  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  research 
bears  out  the  “Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review”  for 
1882,  which  gives  Nova  Scotia  the  credit  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  first  newspaper  published  in  what  is  now  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  year  being  fixed  at  1753  instead 
of  1752,  a  mistake  of  one  year  only.  Mr.  Lawson  thus  re¬ 
lates  his  discovery; — 

On  my  passage  from  Yarmouth,  in  the  ‘New  Brunswick,’ 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  the  Department  of  State,  Ottawa,  and  editor  of'  the 
“Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review.”  Our  conversation 
naturally  drifted  into  the  subject  of  Nova  Scotia  newspapers. 
Referring  to  the  early  journals  of  the  Province,  Mr.  Morgan 
stated  that  a  Halifax  gentleman  had  informed  him  that  he 
saw  in  the  Legislative  Library  in  the  State  House,  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  copy  or  a  Halifax  paper  published  in  1753,  uncjer 
the  title  (as  Mr.  M.  understood)  of  the  Mercury.  As  this 
date  was  only  four  years  after  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  concluded  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  if  possible.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
Boston  I  mentioned  this  intention  to  my  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Hurd,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  C.  B.  Tillinghurst,  Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Library. 
I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  State  House,  where  I  was  most 
courteously  treated  by  Mr.  Tillinghurst,  who  after  a  diligent 
but  vain  search  after  ancient  Nova  Scotia  newspapers  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  the 
same  building),  who  was  equally  obliging  and  equally  un¬ 
successful  in  his  search,  Mr.  Tillinghurst  then  gave  me  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Green,  of  the  Mass, 
achusetts  Historical  Society,  Tremont  street.  Mr.  Green 
was  absent,  but  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  made  known  the 
object  of  my  visit  in  a  few  seconds  brought  from  an  alcove 
a  bound  volume  of  old  Nova  Scotia  papers,  dating  as  far 
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back  as  1752.  The  first  in  the  collection  was  No.  1  of  the 
Halifax  “Gazette,”  dated  March  23rd,  1752,  “printed  by- 
John  Bushnell,  at  the  Printing  Office  in  Grafton  Street.” 
The  paper  is  about  10  by  15  inches  in  size,  printed  in  open 
leaf  of  two  pages,  two  broad  columns  to  a  page. 


FUNERAL  ARMOR  IN  CHURCHES. 


|HOMAS  HEARNE,  the  celebrated  Oxford  anti¬ 
quarian  writer,  affirms  that  the  custom  of  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  armor  of  kings  and  nobles  over  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  in  churches  came  from 
Canute’s  placing  his  crown  upon  the  crucifix  at  Winchester 
after  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  the  waters  obey  him. 
This  armor  was  in  early  times  that  which  was  actually  worn 
by  those  whose  bodies  slept  below,  acording  to  a  thirteenth 
century  book,  entitled  “The  Ancren  Riwle”  where  it  is 
stated  that  “after  the  death  of  a  valiant  knight  men  hung 
up  his  shield  high  in  the  church  to  his  memory.”  The 
practice  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of  “King 
Henry  VI,”  in  these  words  : 

“Is’t  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous  traitor? 

Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

And  hang  thee  o’er  my  romb  when  I  am  dead.” 


Real  armor  continued  to  be  placed  over  the  place  of  in¬ 
terment  of  warriors  for  some  time,  b  ut  itbecame  not  necess¬ 
arily  that  which  was  actually  worn  by  the  person  over 
whose  tomb  it  was  displayed,  but  simply  armor  made  to 
wear.  In  course  of  time,  however,  imitative  armor  was  sup¬ 
plied  for  funeral  purposes.  This  practice  is  at  least  as  old, 
as  the  well-known  antiquary,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  for  he 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  at  Merevale,  dated  1667. 
the  charges  of  various  articles  for  the  achievement  of  a 
knight,  which  were — for  the  helmet,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold,  one  pound  ;  crest,  carved  and  colored  in  “oyle”  thir- 
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teen  shillings  :  sword  with  velvet  “scabbard”  ten  shillings  ; 
the  “tarze”  carved  and  gilt  “in  oyle”  sixteen  shillings ;  a 
gauntlet,  ten  shillings  and  silver  spurs,  with  velvet  spur- 
leathers,  five  shillings.  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  a  great  authority 
on  the  subject,  tells  us  that  “  all  the  helmets  made  for  mere 
show  belong  to  the  class  called  ‘  armets  ’  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuaries.  The  true  ones  are  stout  in 
make,  and  all  their  parts  are  movable,  i.e.,  the  vizor  and 
beaver, &c.  This  is  not  so  in  the  false  ones.  Their  constit¬ 
uent  parts  are  roughly  put  together,  and  if  they  move  at  all, 
which  is  not  often,  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  they  are  never 
quite  complete.  It  sometimes  appears  that  an  old  helmet 
has  been  botched  up  for  the  occasion,  and  this  can  always 
be  distinguished  in  examination.  Gauntlets,  spurs  and 
swoads  would  in  all  cases  be  orignal,  and  arc  not  now  com¬ 
monly  met  with,”  With  that  gentleman  we  agree  in  ths 
statement  that  “it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  objects 
receive  such  little  care  at  the  hands  of  the  ex-officio  custodes 
of  our  churches.  They  are  generally  banished  in  all  “restor¬ 
ations,’  or  hidden  away,  so  preparing  for  some  future  ab¬ 
straction.  Even  if  this  is  not  done  they  are  dissevered  from 
adjacent  memorials,  and  their  interest  destroyed.  It  seems 
very  difficult  to  inculcate  the  fact  that  these  relics,  as  well 
as  our  monuments,  belong  to  our  domestic  history.” — Lei¬ 
cester  (Eng.)  Advertiser. 


A  DISCOVERY  MADE  BY  MR.  C.  N.  BELL. 

ST.  ANDREWS  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell  has  discover¬ 
ed  the  arrowhead  workshops  and  the  ancient 
potteries  of  the  Mound  Builders.  He  secured 
183  flint  and  other  stone  points  for  arrows 
or  lances,  some  of  which  were  very  finely  finished.  He 
also  brought  back  3 7  fragments  of  earthen  vessels,  each 
decorated  in  a  different  way  by  indentations  and  markings, 
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some  of  them  quite  artistic  in  design  and  execution.  Amongst 
other  articles  obtained  are  a  stone  axe,  stone  tools  for  making 
flint  points,  shell  beads,  a  small  perforated  earthenware  tube 
like  the  stem  of  a  pipe,  a  small  hammer,  beaver  tusks,  flint 
cores  for  making  arrowheads,  etc.,  etc.  If  there  are  any  flint 
deposits  in  this  country, they  are  not  generally  known. 
Some  of  the  arrow  heads  are  made  from  quartz  almost 
transparent.  The  pottery  seems  to  have  been  made  by  crush¬ 
ing  decomposed  granite  and  mixing  it  with  the  clay  when 
the  vessels  were  baked.  Several  lumps  of  the  granite  used 
were  found  be  side  the  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of 
coarse  earthenware  show  clearly  the  granite  with  the  clay. 

This  is  the  first  large  find  of  stone  implements  in  this 
country  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  know  the  site  where  the 
artizans  of  the  Mound  Builders  used  to  sit  and  fashion  im¬ 
plements  and  weapons,  to  exchange  with  those  who  hunted 
and  fished.  The  investigations  made  by  the  American 
Government  show  clearly  that  certain  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  were  expert  stone  workers  and  followed  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stone  articles,  as  a  regular  calling. 

Canadian  archaeologists  will  be  much  pleased  and  interest 
ed  in  the  discoveries  just  made. 


— AN  ANCIENT  CUSTOM. — The  drawbridge  at  Shir- 
burn  Castle,  Lord  Macclesfields’s,  is  still  drawn  up  at  night, 
as  likewise  was  up  to  1864,  and  probably  still  is,  that  at 
Helmingham,  Lord  Tolemache’s  stately  old  home  in  Suffolk, 
where  tradition  goes  that  the  drawbridge  has  been  pulled 
up  every  night  for  700  years.  Helmingham  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  mansion  of  its  period. 
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THE  GEORGE  BURNS  FARTHING. 

£|P0ME  time  ago  I  was  informed  by  a  Western  collector 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  Canadian  coin  hailing 
from  London,  Ontario.  After  having  inspected  the 
coin  I  found  it  to  be  a  brass  farthing,  size  21  millemetres. 

Obv  : — VICTORIA  REGINA.  Head  of  the  Queen  to  the  left. 
Rev : — GEOE  BURNS  I  CLOTHING  |  LONDON.  Two  scroll  or¬ 
naments  one  above  and  the  other  below  "clothing.” 

It  was  found  in  a  small  village  near  London  and  when  it 
was  shewn  to  Mr.  Burns  he  stated  that  it  had  been  struck  in 
England  for  him  and  that  the  whole  issue,  one  thousand  or 
five  thousand,  he  could  not  remember  which,  had  been  put 
into  circulation.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  not  a  single 
specimen  in  his  possession  nor  had  he  seen  one  for  years. 

Mr.  Burns  commenced  the  retail  clothing  business,  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Higginson  &  Burns,  in  1861  which  firm 
was  dissolved  towards  the  close  of  1863.  In  1864  Burns 
opened  out  for  himself  continuing  alone  until  1880,  when  he 
admitted  Mr.  Lewis  as  partner  and  commenced  a  wholesale 
business  as  Burns  &  Lewis. 

From  these  facts  we  gather  that  the  coin,  if  a  Canadian 
one,  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  years  old.  But  the  style 
of  workmanship  and  design  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  should  be  dated  at  least  twenty  years  farther  back.  The 
obverse  is  in  low  relief  and  seems  to  be  from  a  die  used  in 
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striking  one  of  the  many  card  markers,  bearing  the  Queen’s 
head,  that  were  issued  in  1837. 

The  farthing  size,  a  denomination  seldom  issued  in  Canada 
and  never  circulated  in  Ontario,  would  make  it  simply  an 
advertising  card  without  the  advertising  advantages  arising 
from  circulation.  This,  with  the  absence  of  the  letters  C.  W. 
for  Canada  West,  seems  to  point  to  London  England  as  the 
place  of  issue  of  this  coin.  I  therefore  turned  to  “Batty’s  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  Copper  Coinage  of  Great  Britain”  and  found 
that  on  page  557  of  vol.  II  it  was  thus  described  among  the 
farthing  tokens  of  London. 

BURNS. 

878  Obv. — “Geoe.  Burns  Clothing  London,”  and  two  or¬ 
naments. 

Rev  : — Bust  to  left  “Victoria  Regina.”  Brass , 
Although  this  does  not  settle  the  point  it  has  helped  some¬ 
what  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  coin  was  struck,  about 
the  year  1840,  for  some  English  Burns  and  that  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Burns,  when  on  a  visit  to  London,  England,  found  a 
namesake  in  the  same  business  who  had  a  supply  of  these 
tokens  and  seeing  that  the  inscription  answered  to  his  own 
business,  and  place  obtained  a  few  for  himself.  Can  any  one 
furnish  further  information  that  may  elucidate  this  point  ? 

R.  W.  McLachlan. 


PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATIONS  AT 
ST.  ANDREW’  MOUND. 

N  SEPTEMBER  last  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell  of  Winnipeg 
superintended  the  opening  of  one  of  the  tumuli 
of  the  Mound  Builders  situated  in  Manitoba 
We  subjoin  the  following  account  from  the  Wnni- 


peg  “Free  Press”  ; — 

Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Winnipeg,  undertook  to  have  a  party 
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of  workmen  on  the  spot  at  an  early  hour,  as  a  great  quantity 
of  earth  and  some  large  oak  trees  had  to  be  removed  before 
the  true  excavating  work  could  be  commenced.  The  work¬ 
men  were  on  hand  early  in  the  forenoon  when  Mr.  Bell 
arrived  at  the  mound,  so  he  decided  to  go  on  and  do  the 
preliminary  work,  and  though  showers  of  rain  fell  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  whole  day,  a  large  quantity  of  earth  was 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  a  cutting  made 
across  it  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  level 
where  remains  began  to  appear.  The  cutting  was  then  left 
so  that  further  excavations  might  be  gone  on  with  when  the 
postponed  excursion  should  take  place.  Some  eighteen  years 
ago  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  mound  and  a  number  of  stone,  shell 
and  earthenware  articles  brought  to  light,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  human  remains.  Mr.  Bell  caused  the  workmen  to 
dig  a  quarter  circle  trench  around  this  old  shaft  extending 
down  to  the  clay  bed  on  which  the  mound  rests.  On 
breaking  the  surface  human  skeletons,  generally  very  much 
decayed,  were  uncovered  at  every  few  feet,  and  fully  twenty 
were  uncovered  in  the  trench.  The  bodies  had  been 
buried  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  some  horizontally  face  up¬ 
wards,  some  in  a  sitting  position  with  the  knees  drawn  up, 
and  in  one  place  some  eight  piles  of  the  main  bones,  each 
with  a  skull  on  top,  were  found,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  heen  brought  there  for  burial  after  the  flesh  had 
decayed.  These  bones  were  carefully  laid  in  heaps  and  the 
skulls  placed  thereon.  One  large  skeleton  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation  was  found  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  sunk  into  the  clay,  and  around  it  two  stone 
tubes,  one  large  perforated  sea  shell  breast  ornament,  finely 
rounded  and  polished,  and  a  very  tiny  red  earthenware 
cup  or  pot.  The  soil  surrounding  each  body  was  very 
carefully  examined  and  sifted  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
any  articles  which  might  be  buried  with  the  remains,  but 
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except  in  two  or  three  cases  none  were  found.  Amongst  the 
relics  discovered  were  fresh  water  mussels,  shells,  thin  per¬ 
forated  stone  tubes  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  medicine 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  “sucking”  evil  spirits  out  of  the  sick, 
buffalo  and  deer  horns,  baked  lumps  of  clay  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  earthenware,  conical  shaped  tube  three  inches  in  length 
and  five  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  perforation 
is  also  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  The  inside  of  this 
earthenware  article  is  much  decayed  but  the  outside  is  firm 
and  smooth  and  appears  to  have  been  glazed.  The  little 
cup  fell  into  small  fragments  when  taken  from  the  earth 
The  skull  of  this  large  skeleton  was  stained  red  and  yel¬ 
low  likely  from  the  earthy  paints  which  decorated  the  head 
when  it  was  buried,  the  color  also  affected  the  earth 
which  came  in  contact  with  it.  All  through  the  mound 
charred  remains  of  cones  and  wood  were  found,  together 
with  small  lumps  of  baked  red  clay  like  fragments  of 
bright  red  building  brick. 

The  cutting  was  run  around  the  old  shaft  in  the  hope 
that  some  discovery  might  be  made,  and  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  search  would  be  continued  at  this  corner, 
the  main  parts  of  the  mound  extending  over  three 
quarters  of  the  circle  were  left  intact  except  where  the  top 
earth  was  removed  to  facilitate  the  opening  when  the  Histor¬ 
ical  Sociery  goes  down  in  force.  The  cutting  exposed  a 
platform  of  small  boulders,  which  likely  extends  in  a  circle 
of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  under  the  centre  of  the 
mound.  When  the  old  shaft  was  sunk  this  platform  was 
seen,  and  the  cutting  showed  that  it  extended  about  eight 
feet  from  the  centre  when  it  stopped.  Spme  of  the  stones 
on  the  outside  of  the  circle  were  taken  up,  and  underneath 
one  was  found  the  inside  core  of  a  buffalo-horn  and  under 
another  a  piece  of  deer-horn  both  considerably  decomposed. 
From  the  prevalence  of  fragments  of  bones  and  charcoal  in 
close  proximity  throughout  the  entire  soil  it  would  appear 
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that  fires  had  been  made,  remains  burned,  and  earth  thrown 
over  the  whole  while  still  burning.  Large  pieces  of  oak 
in  some  cases  had  been  laid  over  the  bodies,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  though  often 
showing  the  grain  and  lines  of  growth  they  crumbled  to 
pieces  in  the  hand,  leaving  a  substance  like  sachet  powder 
of  a  brilliant  Vermillion  color.  Mr.  Bell  will  not  venture  any 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  mound  but  refers  to  the  state  of 
the  remains  where  they  have  been  preserved  in  the  soil,  which 
was  very  dry,  and  refers  to  the  size  of  the  oak  trees  over  a  foot 
in  diameter,  growing  on  top  of  the  mound,  the  roots  in  many 
cases  having  penetrated  five  and  six  feet  into  the  soil  and 
disturbed  the  bones  and  skulls,  as  indicative  of  an  early  date. 
As  the  above  was  the  result  of  only  some  preliminary  work 
done  to  prepare  for  the  regular  opening  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Society  will  obtain  many  relics  when  a  thorough  search 
is  made. 


AN  ANCIENT  ANCHOR. 

'  INTERESTING  RELIC  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CANADIAN 
INSTITUTE. 

HE  Canadian  Institute  has  been  presented  with  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  climax  of  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English  for  possession 
of  this  country.  The  relic  consists  of  an  anchor  which  is 
believed  on  good  ground  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
French  ships  which  were  sunk  in  the  bay  in  front  of  Louis- 
bourg,  Cape  Breton,  when  the  French  were  defeated  by 
Boscawen  in  1758.  On  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  there  is  an 
almost  land-locked  bay,  At  the  entrance  to  this  bay  was 
a  fortress  of  immence  proportions  which  for  a  long  time  was 
impregnable  to  the  English.  The  fortifications  were  of  a  very 
complete  character,  and  within  this  stronghold  the  French 
defied  their  invaders.  This  structure  has  for  more  than 
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a  centuary  served  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  still  the  remains  of 
its  vast  defences  are  to  be  seen.  The  efforts  of  the  English 
were  concentrated  in  overcoming  this  stronghold.  On  June 
1st,  1758,  there  were  five  French  ships  of  the  line  in  the  har¬ 
bor  and  seven  frigates.  The  tort  was  attacked  on  land  for 
several  days.  Finally  a  fleet  of  English  vessels  were  notic¬ 
ed  making  towards  the  besieged  fort.  The  French,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  fleet  from  entering  the  bay,  decided  to 
sink  four  ships  at  the  entrance.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished.  Only  five  ships  of  the  line  were  left  in  the 
harbor.  After  a  determined  struggle  the  English,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Genl.  Amherst,  drove  the  French  from  their  strong¬ 
hold.  Fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  ships  in  the 
harbor,  which  were  feebly  manned.  One  of  them  was  set 
fire  to  by  a  bomb.  Subsequently  the  vessel  exploded,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  flames  into  the  rigging  of  two  of  the  other 
ships.  All  night  the  three  ships  burned  till  they  were  con¬ 
sumed  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  the  morning  only  two  ships 
remained  in  the  harbor.  These  were  seized  by  the  English 
The  place  has  been  almost  deserted  ever  since.  On  Aug. 
31st  H.  M.  S.  “Canada,”  commanded  by  Captain  Arthur  C. 
Curtis,  dropped  anchor  in  Louisbourg  harbor  on  the  site  of 
the  memorable  struggle.  When  the  anchor  was  raised  there 
came  up,  hooked  to  the  cable,  another  anchor.  From  its 
peculiar  shape  and  aged  appearance  it  was  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  French  vessels  which  were  sunk  in 
the  harbor.  Capt.  Curtis  forwarded  the  anchor  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  finding  of  it  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  Edmund 
Commerell,  V.  C.,  K.  C.  B.,  commander  in  chief  of  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  station.  Sir  J.  E.  Commerell 
communicated  with  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  asking  him  if 
there  was  a  museum  in  Halifax  to  which  he  could  present 
the  relic.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  reply  stated  that  there  was  a 
museum  in  Halifax,  but  that  it  was  crowded  with  relics,  and 
the  people  of  that  city  had  no  ends  of  anchors,  both  old  and 
new.  He  suggested  that  it  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Institute 
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at  Toronto,  where  it  would  be  better  appreciated.  Sir  J.  E. 
Commerell  concurred  in  this  view  and  agreed  to  send  the 
anchor  to  this  city.  It  arrived  at  the  Canadian  Institute  on 
Saturday,  together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Roe, 
the  Vice-Admiral’s  secretary,  stating  how.  it  was  found.  The 
anchor  is  about  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  width. 
It  is  very  much  rusted  and  decayed,  the  salt  water  having  a 
great  tendency  to  corode  the  metal.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
but  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  French  vessels,  as  no 
other  ships  are  known  to  have  entered  the  harbor. 

COIN  SALE. 

HE  collection  of  the  Hon.  George  M.  Parsons,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio  was  sold  in  New  York  on  the 
sixteenth  of  October  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  Frossard.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  collection  was  a  series  of  the  coins  and 
medals  relating  to  the  French  Colonies  in  America  and 
to  the  Conquest  of  Canada.  The  peices  were  mostly 
in  fine  condition  and  the  prices  realized  were  higher  than 
usual.  The  quarter  crown  “  Gloriam  Regni  ”  was  not 
sold,  as  it  was  limited  at  $325.,  more  than  it  is  worth 
to  American  or  Canadian  Collectors  ;  one  not  so  good 
brought  $125.  at  a  previous  sale.  Two  one  twelfth  Crowns 
from  different  dies  brought  $10.50  each  and  a  1722  “Colonies 
Francoises”  copper  brought  $1.60.  The  restrikes  in  Silver 
of  the  jetons  sold  from  $5.35  to  $6.00.  An  original 
speciman  of  the  1757  jeton,  the  dies  of  which  have  been 
lost,  sold  for  $26.00.  A  silver  restrike  of  the  DeLevi  medal 
$5.50  a  “Kebeca  Liberata”  $.4.50.  Of  the  Conquest  medals 
the  Louisburg  with  a  Globe  in  silver  sold  for  the  highest 
price  known  $25.00.;  a  George  II  with  Britannia  in  a 
Chariot  $9.50,  one  with  the  French  Arms  reversed  $10.00. 
Montreal  taken  $10.00,  Canada  subdued  $20.00,  and  New¬ 
foundland  1762  medal  $18.25.  The  same  medal  sold  for 
$12,00  at  the  Bushnell  sale, 
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NEW  CANADIAN  COINS. 

THE  FAUCHER  TOKEN. 

This  token  which  has  iust  come  to  light  was  struck  in 
Chicago  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Obv.: — L  D.  FANCHER  j  BILLIARDS  |  PETERBOROUGH. 

Rev.  : — good  for  |  5c.  IN  |  TRADE.  There  are  a  number 
of  flourishes  round  the  “5c”  and  “IN.”  Brass 
size  25  m. 

By  mistake  the  letter  “N”  has  been  substituted  for  “u”  in 
the  name.  •  Faucher  ran  a  billiard  saloon  in  Peterborough 
Ontario,  for  a  number  of  years  but  a  short  time  ago  he 
failed  and  his  effects  were  sold  out  by  sherriff  sale ;  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  tokens,  of  which  five  hundred  were  struck,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  They  are  now  rare. 

COINAGE  OF  1884. 

Besides  the  five  cent  peice,  described  in  the  last  number, 
ten  cent  peices  of  1884  are  found  in  circulation. 

1885. 

Five  and  ten  cent  peices  of  this  year  turn  up  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  also  twenty-five 
cent  peices  with  this  date,  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any. 
On  inquiring  at  the  Deputy  Receivers  office  in  Montreal,  I 
was  told  that  he  had  received  no  silver  coins  during  the 
years  1884-5,  and  he  could  not  inform  me  to  what  office  they 
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had  been  sent,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  their  issue.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  they  were  either  issued  in  Halifax  or  Winnipeg. 

A  newspaper  article  stated  the  other  day  that  their  gen- 
uineess  was  doubted  because  of  the  absence  of  the  letter 
“H.”  This  is  the  work  of  Ralph  Heaton  &  Son  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  where,  on  account  of  pressure  of  business  at  the  Royal 
mint,  most  of  the  Canadian  coins  had  been  struck.  But, 
now  that  the  mint  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  it  can 
undertake  the  coinage  for  the  Colonies  as  well  as  for  the 
present  state  ;  hence  the  absence  of  this  letter.  This 
symbol  has  puzzeled  even  Numismatists  of  some  standing, 
It  was  attributed  to  Sir  Francis  Hincks  the  finance  minister 
when  the  Canadian  silver  coinage  was  first  issued. 


SOME  NEEDED  REPAIRS  MADE  TO  THE  GRAVE 
OF  THE  FIRST  MAYOR  OF  ST.  JOHN 
BY  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


BOR  over  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  remains 
of  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  the  first  mayor  of  St. 
John  and  for  a  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  have  lain  forgotten 
and  neglected  in  the  old  Carleton  burial  ground.  Gabriel 
G.  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  courted 
men  of  his  time  in  the  new  province  as  well  as  one  of  its 
most  energetic  citizens.  Yet  for  years  his  grave  has  been 
left  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  Through  the  action  of 
the  frost  the  marble  slabs  which  mark  the  location  of  the 
burial  places  of  the  first  mayor  and  his  wife  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  earth  until  they  now  lie  almost  fiat  on  the 
ground. 

Few  people  who  reside  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor 
know  that  on  the  top  of  Carleton  heights  adjoining  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  overlooking  the  falls  is  located  one 
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of  the  oldest  burying  grounds  in  the  city.  Just  when  it 
was  opened  and  who  was  the  first  person  buried  there  no 
authentic  record  could  be  obtained,  but  it  has  probably  been 
used  as  a  burial  ground  since  1800  and  perhaps  before  that 
date.  Quite  recently  the  church  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  a  portion  of  the  fence  surrounding  the  grounds  repaint¬ 
ed.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  a  short  time  the  grounds 
are  to  be  put  in  proper  shape  by  the  trustees  of  the  church. 
The  Historical  Society  decided  that  since  the  council  has 
failed  to  look  after  the  grave  of  Mayor  Ludlow  they  would 
do  so.  On  Friday  Dr.  A.  A.  Stockton,  Mr.  Jonas  Howe 
Col.  J.  R.  Armstrong,  Mr,  G.  Ludlow  Robinson,  Col.  Cun- 
ard  and  two  press  representatives  visited  the  grave,  dug  up 
the  gravestones  and  set  them  up  in  proper  position.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  stones,  which  may  now  be  read  with 
comparative  ease,  are  as  follows  : 

In  memory  of  the 

Honorable  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow, 

Late  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council, 
and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  this  Province 
Born  April  16,  1736, 

Died  February  12,  1808. 

Sacred  to 
the  memory  of 
Ann  Ludlow, 

Relict  of  the  late  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow. 

Born  Oct.  nth,  1743, 

Died  Oct.  15th.  1827. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  early  history  of 
the  province  and  who  was  a  leading  spirit  in  having  the  grave 
of  Mayor  Ludlow  looked  after,  gave  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  the  army  corps  with  which  the  first  mayor  of  St. 
John  was  connected.  During  the  year  1777,  Col.  Oliver 
DeLancy,  a  British  regular  officer,  and  a  member  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  New  York  family  of  that  name,  was  commissioned  to 
raise  a  brigade  of  three  battalions  of  Provincials  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  crown.  The  city  of  New  York,  then  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  British,  furnishing  the  larger  portion  of  the 
men  who  compossed  it.  The  First  Battation,  under  Leut. 
Col.  John  Harris  Onger,  a  New  York  loyalist,  became  cele¬ 
brated  during  the  campaigns  in  the  southern  provinces,  un¬ 
der  Earl  Cornwallis  and  other  general  officers,  in  1779-80-81. 
The  Second  Battalion,  under  Leut.  Col.  Stephen  DeLancy, 
served  also  during  the  campaigns  in  the  southern  provinces 
with  distinction,  particularly  during  the  capture  and  subse¬ 
quent  siege  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1779.  Leut.  Col.  Gab¬ 
riel  G.  Ludlow  was  commandant  of  the  Third  Battalion, 
which  served  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war  in  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  also  furnishing  detachments  for  special 
service  in  the  south.  The  major  of  this  battalion  was  Gab¬ 
riel  Deveber. 


COLLEGE  DE  MONTREAL  MEDAL. 


iRRANGEMENTS  were  made  for  a  reunion,  in 
June,  of  those  who  had  been  educated  at  this 
college  but,  as  circumstances  prevented  its  being 
held  at  that  time  it  was  postponed  until  Septem¬ 
ber.  On  that  occasion  over  one  thousand  of ‘les  ancien  eleves’ 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States.  All  ages  and  ranks  were  represented  ;  one  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  nearly  ninety,  told  over  the  incidents  of  college  life 
in  Montreal  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  event  was  com¬ 
memorated  by  a  medal,  and  imprssions  in  brass  were  worn 
by  all  who  participated  in  the  festivities.  The  medal  was 
struck  at  the  Paris  mint  for  Mr.  R.  Beullac  of  Montreal  who 
had  secured  the  contract  The  device  is  simple  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  On  the  obverse  is  a  representation  of  the  old 
college  building  on  college  street,  and  the  reverse  two  dates 
within  a  wreath,  one  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  coll¬ 
ege  and  the  other  that  of  the  reunion.  The  workmanship 
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in  not  of  the  highest  order ;  the  representation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  appears  rough  and  clumsy  while  the  perspective  is  poor. 

Obv.  : — COLLEGE  DE  Montreal,  a  front  view  of  the  old 
college  building  ;  on  the  ground  work  are  two  sprigs  of 
maple  tied  with  a  bow ;  underneath  R.  beullac  MONTREAL. 

Rev. : — 1767  ]  1885  within  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  to 
the  right  and  laurels  to  the  left :  size  37  m. 

When  the  Sulpecians  arrived  in  Canada  they  found  that 
they  had  been  preceded  by  Jesuites  at  Quebec,  so  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  Montreal  their  headquarters.  The  King  of 
France  gave  them  the  greater  part  of  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  expended  in  educating  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  A  number  of  elementary  schools 
were  established  at  an  early  date,  but  it  was  not  until  1767 
that  higher  education  was  attempted.  The  College  thus 
founded  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  for  a  long  time  held  in 
their  building  next  to  the  parish  church.  But,  in  1814,  it 
was  removed  to  the  more  commodious  st;ucture  erected  for 
it  on  college  street.  This  edifice,  which  was  of  rough  stone 
consisting  of  the  main  building  with  two  wings,  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  college  until  i860.  In  that  year  the  com* 
modious  pile,  under  erection  on  the  priests  farm,  was  far 
enough  advanced  to  permit  of  removal.  The  old  building 
in  college  street  was  at  once  leased  to  the  Imperial  Gover- 
ment  to  be  used  as  a  barracks  for  the  troops  that  were  sent 
out  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  Trent  affair.  The  building  has  been  turned  into  stores 
for  which  purpose  a  portion  has  been  pulled  down  and  a 
new  front  put  in. 

R.  W.  McLachlan. 
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Plan  of  remains  of  Fort  St.  Gabriel,  Montreal,  measured 
aiid  drawn  August,  i  S S 3. 

N-P.  The  heavy  lines  indicate  the  old  buildings. 
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room  to  spare.  What  commercial  necessity  it  is  that  is 
threatening  the  city  walls  and  towers  ofNuremburg,  design¬ 
ed  by  Albert  Durer,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  to 
some  their  destruction  will  seem  a  greater  piece  of  Vandal¬ 
ism  than  it  would  be  to  destroy  his  etchings,  which  could 
at  least  be  faithfully  copied.  The  French  have  perhaps  been 
the  greatest  sinners  of  modern  times  in  this  way,  and  this 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  diablerie  let 
loose  at  the  time  of  the  1st  Revolution  and  never  since 
quelled.  In  England  the  commercial  or  other  necessity  plea 
has  often  been  advanced,  but  there  too  “Philistinism”  and 
ignorance  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Among  our 
neighbours  to  the  South  a  spirit  ol  rampant  democracy,  akin 
to  that  which  sent  the  French  chateaux  “skyward  in  flame,’’ 
has,  until  recently,  made  the  destruction  of  everything  out 
of  date  seem  a  service  to  the  commonwealth. 

We  Canadians  have  to  some  extent  caught  the  infection 
of  a  democratic  contempt  for  the  old  and  the  merely  vugar  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  new — the“glare  and  glitter,”  which  a  certain 
writer  has  said  is  characteristic  of  American  civilization.  It  is 
true  that  our  Philistines  and  Vandals  often  advance  the  “ne¬ 
cessity”  plea  too,  a  plea  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  absurd; 
if  there  is  anything  of  which  we  have  an  abundance,  it  is  room, 
for  old  and  new  communities,  for  old  and  new  cities,  for  old 
and  new  art,  for  old  and  new  culture,  for  old  and  new  insti¬ 
tutions,  even  for  old  and  new  ideas.  The  things  which  we 
chiefly  lack  are  men  and  what  men  produce,  and  though 
men  inevitably  pass  away,  their  best  works  remain,  or  would 
do  so,  if  they  were  not  purposely  destroyed. 

Fort  St.  Gabriel,  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  most  im- 
poitant  buildings,  is  or  was  a  fairly  good  example  of  the'per- 
manance  of  really  good  work,  however  plain  and  unpretend¬ 
ing,  if  only  let  alone.  Le  Vicux  Montrcalby  Messrs.  Beau- 
grand  and  Morin,  gives  the  date  of  its  erection  as  1659,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  being  a  wooden  fort — in  fact  a  mere  stockade, 
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It  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  outposts  extending  from 
the  city  to  St.  Annes,  the  others  being  Verdun,  Cuillerier, 
(King'sPostFarm?)  Lachine,  Re.ny,  Holland,  Gentilly,  Point 
Claire,  and  Sermeville  or  Boisbriant,  though  all  of  these  were 
built  later  than  1659.  St.  Gabriel  was  established  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Seminary,  never  being  granted 
as  a  seperate  fief,  hence  it  was  known  as  the  Domaine  of  St. 
Gabriel,  and  the  stockade  was  built  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  large  farm  of  400  arpents.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  patron  saint  of  its  founder,  M.  l’Abbe  Gab¬ 
riel  de  Queylus,  who  also  built  the  year  previous  the  Fort 
Ste.  Marie,  below  the  city,  from  which  the  “current”  is 
named  and  which  Faillon  says  was  the  stronger  and  more 
important  of  the  two. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  quote  Faillon’s  brief  notice 
of  its  foundation,  page  386,  V0I.2  as  follows:  “Mais  un  plus 
grande  secours  procure  aux  travailleurs  et  au  pays  par  les 
pretres  de  St.  Sulpice,  des  leurs  arrived,  fut  l'etablissement 
de  deux  maisons  destinees  a  servir  de  logement  et  tout  en¬ 
semble  de  defense  aux  homines  qu'ils  employerent  a  cultiver 
les  terres  situes  tout  autour.  *  *  *  Ces  deux  terres,  Ste, 

Marie  et  St.  Gabriel,  situees  aux  deux  extremites  de  cette 
habitation  (Villemarie)  dit,  M.  Dollier,  servirent  beaucoup 
a  son  soutien,  a  cause  du  grand  nombre  d’hommes  que 
ces  messieurs  avaient  en  Pun  et  l’autre  de  ces  deux  lieux 
qui  etaient  alors  comme  les  frontieres  de  Montreal. 

II  est  vrai  qu'il  leur  en  avaient  bien  coute,  surtout 
les  deux  premieres  annees,  les  homines  etaient  alors 
tres  fares  et  les  vivrcs  a  tres  haut  prix,  mais  les  annees  sui- 
vantes  ils  attirerent  de  France  quantite  d’engages.” 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  main  building,  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  I  fortunately  applied  to  the  late  secetaryof 
the  Seminary,  Mr.  Marler,  for  information  on  certain  points, 
and  he  not  only  referred  me  to  Faillon’s  work  but  very  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  number  of  details  himself.  From  hint 
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I  learned  that  this  place  was  never  occupied  by  a  regular 
garrison,  its  defence  being  entrusted  entirely  to  the  farm 
servants.  It  was  not  armed  with  artillery,  nor  was 
it  ever  subjected  to  a  regular  siege,  though  some 
of  the  servants  were  surprised  and  killed  while  at 
work  in  the  fields.  It  is  evident  that  the  house  removed 
in  1883  was  the  orignal  building  spoken  of  by  Faillon 
as  a  “citadele,”  but  when  the  wooden  stockade  was 
replaced  by  the  stone  wall  of  the  fort,  part  of  which  is 
still  standing,  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  but  the  present 
remains  are  said  to  date  from  as  far  back  as  1680. 

The  fort  was  situated  according,  to  Mr.  Morin,  about  half 
way  between  Villemarie  and  the  Eastern  end  of  Lac  a  la 
Loutre,  a  long  narrow  and  shallow  lake  about  half  as  large 
again  (on  the  old  maps)  as  lie  St.  Paul  which  we  now  know 
as  Nun's  Island.  There  was  a  small  stream  running  from 
the  lake  to  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  pretty  closely 
followed  by  the  Lachine  canal.  Perhaps  I  should 
mention  that  the  lake  called  a  la  Loutre  by  Mr.  Morin, 
is  called  Lac  St.  Pierre  by  Tessier.  He  describes  the 
Domaine  as  extending  from  “l’embouchure  de  lac  St. 
Pierre  ou  est  le  moulin  appelle  Le  Moulin  Brulle,  jusque 
au  glacis  de  Lavois  ou  est  le  moulin  a  eau,  appele  Moulin 
de  Lavaile,  le  tout  appartenant  aux  Seigneurs.” 

The  main  building,  marked  (No.  1)  on  the  plan,  faced  a  little 
East  of  South-East,  so  that  when  St.  Patrick  St.  was  opened 
through,  it  cut  off  the  Northern  corner  diagonally:  its  ex¬ 
treme  length  was  80  feet  and  excepting  a  sort  of  kitchen 
wing  was  30  feet  deep  and  the  walls  from  the  ground  to  the 
eaves  about  1 5  feet.  It  had  the  high  pitched  roof  and, 
massive  chimnies  so  characteristic  of  our  old  houses.  The 
walls  were  about  two  feet  thick  throughout,  built  of  rubble 
stones  and  the  mortar  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to  make 
any  impression  on  it  with  pickaxes.  The  house  consisted  of 
three  divisions ;  the  kitchen,  as  we  may  call  it,  14  feet,  by  16, 
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inside,  the  walls  and  roof  both  being  lower  than  those  of  the 
other  part;  the  middle' division,  19  feet  by  26  inside  mea- 
urement,  with  one  window  and  door  in  front  and  one 
dormer  window  in  the  roof.  The  dormer  windows  were  of 


that  style  so  common  in  Germany,  which  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  made  by  cutting  long  narrow  strips  in  the 


roof  in  this  way, 
enough  to  insert 


and  raising  the  lower  end  iust  high 
the  sash.  The  partition  between  the 


centre  room  and 


the  North-Western  one  was  as  thick 


and  strong  as  the  outer  walls.  The  North-West  room  form¬ 
ed  quite  a  respectable  hall,  38  ft  in  length  by  26  feet  deep, 
and  contained  a  huge  fire-place  suggestive  not  only  of  cold 
winters,  but  also  of  plentiful  fuel  and  large  logs.  It  had 
three  windows  and  a  door  in  front,  and  three  windows  in  the 
roof.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  a  house  built  chiefly 
for  defence  that  three  outside  doors  would  have  been  two 


too  many,  however  the  windows  were  well  placed,  being  6 
or  8  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  house  stood  on  a  low 
mound,  probably  artificial.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  house  was  the  arch  which  supported  the  roof-tree  and 
rafters  :  half  way  between  the  ends  of  the  large  hall  two  piers 
not  large,  only  2  feet  square,  but  wonderfully  strong  and 
well  built,  ran  up  inside  the  front  and  rear  walls  like  inner 
buttresses,  till  they  met  the  roof,  then  inclined  inwards  till 
they  met  in  the  centre  forming  a  sort  of  an  arch  something  of 
the  shape  of  a  chicken’s  wish-bone.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  other  example  of  this  peculiarity  ot  construction  in 
thecountry.  In  the  summer  of  1883  when  theso-called  “Cita- 
dele”  was  demolished,  there  still  stood  at  the  corner  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  and  Montmorency  Streets,  a  small  fragment  of  wall(No.4) 
about  1 2  feet  long  which  had  formed  part  of  one  of  the  store¬ 
houses  inside  the  fort,  demolished  30  or  40  years  ago  ;  then  a 
breach  of  about  20  feet  where  a  railway  track  had  been  run 
through,  then  along  stretch  of  wall  (N0.5),  about  145  feet  in 
jength  up  Montmorency  St.  towards  the  canal,  and  another 
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bit  along  the  canal  front  of  about  40  ft.  connecting  with  the 
stone  store-house  marked  No.  3;  and  the  long  narrow  stone 
barn  marked  N0.6.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detemine  the 
exact  size  of  the  fort,  but  it  probably  occupied  the  block  of 
land  situated  between  Montmorency  and  Conde  Streets,  and 
St.  Patrick  St.  and  the  Canal  bank,  as  well  as  about  half  as 
much  more  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  St.PatrickStreet,  still  remem¬ 
bered  by  some  of  the  members  of  this  society  as  “The  Priests 
Garden.”  The  same  friends  remember  the  arched  main 
gateway,  resembling  that  of  Cartier’s  ancestral  home  at  St. 
Malo.  The  wall  on  Montmorency  Street  averages  10  or  1 1 
feet  in  height,  and  is  about  30  inches  thick  at  the  ground, 
tapering  up  to  about  24  inches  at  the  top. 

This  of  course  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  Fort 
Ponchartrain,  but  approaches  the  dimensions  of  Boisbriant. 

The  only  openings  which  I  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  wall 
are  doors  and  windows,  the  recent  origin  of  which  is  very 
evident. 

The  store-house  on  the  canal  front  is  about  90  feet  long 
with  a  depth  of  about  40  ft. 

The  walls  are  still  about  12  feet  in  height,  but  were  con¬ 
siderably  higher,  especially  at  the  gables,  but  after  a  fire 
which  occured  there  25  or  30  years  ago,  they  were  reduced 
to  their  present  condition. 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  this  building  are  the  heavy 
stone  gateway  buttresses,  splayed  outwards,  projecting  7  feet 
from  the  walls,  which  measure  5  feet  at  the  thickest  part 
and  slope  to  the  height  of  the  gate.  At  one  corner  is  what 
looks  like  a  loophole,  though  of  primitive  construction,  and 
there  is  a  similar  one  a  few  feet  from  it  and  another  one 
near  the  South  gate,  but  filled  in  at  the  outer  end.  If  there 
were  more  originally,  they  have  since  been  filled  in. 

Besides  the  above  is  the  long  low  building,  already  referred 
to,  the  walls  of  which  are  not  as  thick  as  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  measuring  only  27  inches  at  the  ground.  The  length 
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is  about  137  feet,  the  breadth  25  feet;  considerable  parts  of 
the  North  wall  have  been  removed,  but  the  other  side  is 
tolerably  intact,  showing  a  number  of  windows,  and  doors, 
splayed  inwards,  with  cut-stone  jambs. 

The  building  adjoining  this  (No.  2)  is,  I  should  think,  of 
a  later  date,  the  North  and  West  sides  are  of  stone ;  but  the 
West  was  probably  the  East  end  of  the  other  building.  It 
looks  as  if  it  was  originally,  merely  a  wall  connecting  with 
the  farm-house,  and  forming  perhaps  an  inner  line  of  de¬ 
fence. 

There  are  certain  resemblances  between  the  remains  of 
Fort  SL  Gabriel,  and  some  others  of  our  well  known 
"antiques”;  for  instance,  the  North-West  wall  has 
the  same  rich  reddish  tinge  so  noticeable  at  Chateau 
Bigot,  and  on  the  old  mills  of  Varennes  and  Boisbriant, 
and  which  is  in  such  pleasing  contrast  to  the  cold  grey  of 
our  ordinary  lime-stone ;  then  the  mortar  is  of  that  hard 
flinty  kind,  dense  as  cement  and  slightly  crystaline  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  remains  firm  and  hard  even  after  the  stones 
are  picked  out. 

But  after  all  it  may  be  asked  "cui  bono  ?”  what’s  the  use  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  and  spoiling  nice  clean 
paper  describing  the  battered  remains  of  an  insignificant 
outpost  that  was  never  the  scene  of  any  very  exciting  or 
heroic  event  ? 

Well  there  are  several  answers  which  may  be  given.  In  the 
first  place  all  things  are  comparative,  and  when  the  martial 
Abbe  founded  Fort  St.  Gabriel  it  was  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cantto  the  infant  city  of  Villemarie,  with  its  population  of  472 
souls  all  told.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  not  until  67 
years  later  that  the  city  walls  were  built,  and  remember  the 
stormy  times  the  colonists  saw  in  that  pcroid,  the  idea  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  outlying  defences, 
the  present  “commercial  metropolis”  of  Canada  might  have 
been  snuffed  out  like  a  penny  dip.  Moreover,  properly  con- 
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sidered,  all  historical  remains  are  souvenirs  not  only  of  the 
people  directly  connected  with  them,  and  their  times  and 
conditions  of  life,  but  of  all  the  succeeding  events  and  changes 
of  their  environment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  one  that  will  be  very  much 
regretted,  especially  by  future  generations,  that  so  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  depicting  by  brush  or  pencil  the 
events,  the  men  and  women  and  the  buildings  and  natural 
scenery  of  the  early  days  of  our  country,  though  volumes 
upon  volumes  have  been  written.  There  is  one  thing  of 
which  we  may  be  sure  and  that  is  that  the  fertile  and  bloom¬ 
ing  old  Domaine,  lying  there  between  the  little  lake  and  the 
river,  with  its  mills  with  its  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream,  with  its  arched  and  buttressed  gateways,  its  houses 
and  barns  with  their  high  pitched  roofs,  was  far  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  any  of  its  present  dingy  and  smoky  surround¬ 
ings.  '  • 

But  there  were  other  buildings  which  were  certainly  not 
insignificant  either  in  their  proportions  or  their  history,  and 
if  this  modest  description  and  brief  record  should  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  abler  pencils  than  mine  to  rescue  them 
from  oblivion,  the  "cui  bono”  question  will  be  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered. 

Roswell  C.  Lyman 

- -  / 

THE  GLASTONBURY  PENNY. 

A  Criticism. 

By  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

N  1883,  an  article  entitled  “A  Baltimore  Penny l' 
appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Magazine  of  American  History".  In  it  the 
author,  after  describing  a  modern  English  trade 
token,  which  he  attributes  to  Lord  Baltimore,  states  that  it 
was  struck  for  the  colony  which  that  nobleman  attempted  to 
plant  in  Newfoundland  in  1626.  The  whole  article  display- 
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ed  such  an  utter  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  numismatics, 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  Mr.  Appleton,  the  editor  of 
the"  American  Journal  of  Numismatics"  characterized  it  as  an 
“illustration  of  the  folly  of  any  other  than  a  professional 
undertaking  to  write  on  Numismatics." 

Last  January  I  described  this  coin  in  that  journal;  showing 
that  it  is  one  of  the  many  trade  tokens  that  were  issued  in 
England,  during  the  years  181 1-15,  on  account  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  ;  and  that  it  was  struck 
for  the  town  of  Glastonbury.  It  was  with  some  surprise  then, 
that,  on  looking  over  the  October  number  of  the  “ Magazine 
of  American  History ,”  I  noticed  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Richardson, 
had  written  another  Numismatic  article.  In  this  article, 
after  recounting  in  the  most  thrilling  manner  his  search  after 
a  pedigree  for  his  pet  penny,  or  “Glastonbury  Medal,”  as  he 
now  styles  it,  he  seeks  to  atone  for,  or  rather  to  gloss  over, 
the  glaring  errors  of  the  previous  article.  And,  while  still 
exhibiting  ignorance  of  the  subject,  he  grows  highly  sarcas¬ 
tic  over  Mr.  Appleton’s  classification  of  him  among  the  non¬ 
professionals.  And  because  (Mr.  Appleton,)  one  of  the  best 
American  authorities  on  Numismatic  questions;  because 
Mr.  Poole, the  chief  of  the  Medal  room  in  the  British  Museum; 
because  Mr.  Webster,  an  English  connoisseur,  and  others 
could  not  offhand  furnish  the  requisite  information,  he  at  once 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  as  good  an  authority  as 
they.  That  is,  one  who  had  previously  only  given  the  subject 
a  passing  thought,  or  who  had  gleaned  such  information  as 
could  be  secured  in  a  cursory  glance  through  books,  writing 
with  as  much  confidence  as  those  who  had  devoted  their 
whole  lifetime  to  the  study,  because  they  had  confessed 
ignorance  on  an  obscure  and  insignificant  point. 

But  why,  some  no  doubt  will  ask,  could  not  these  learned 
men  readily  clear  up  the  mist  that  obscured  the  history  of 
this  simple  token  ?  The  following  among  other  reasons 
may  serve  as  an  answer, 
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1st.  The  science  of  Numismatics  is  as  wide  as  geography, 
deep  as  history  and  broad  as  commerce  ;  in  which  subjects 
its  students  should  be  thoroughly  grounded.  And 
besides  this  the  true  Numismatician  should  know,  aye  and 
does  to  a  great  extent  know,  the  history  of  civilization,  the 
customs  and  manners,  the  literature  and  art  of  all  nations 
and  ages.  He  must  also  understand  weights  and  measures 
and  something  of  metallurgy. 

2nd.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different 
kinds  and  varieties  of  Coins  which  are  classified  under  diff¬ 
erent  groups,  such  as  Greek,  Roman,  Mediajval,  Oriental 
and  Modern.  And  these  groups  may  again  be  subdivided; 
any  of  which  subdivisions,  properly  collected  and  described, 
may  require  the  whole  time  of  more  than  one  professional. 

3rd.  This  penny  belongs  to  a  subdivision  which,  while  re¬ 
quiring  less  general  knowledge  than  most  of  the  others,  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  special  knowledge  of  its  own  which  relates  to  few 
if  any  disputed  or  dark  points  in  history. 

4th.  Collectors  who  confine  their  attention  to  the  provincial 
tradesmen’s  tokens  of  Great  Britian,  as  this  class  is  called, 
are  the  less  prominent  Numismaticians.  Their  work  is  con- 
seqently  little  known  and  their  names  seldom  appear  prom¬ 
inently  before  the  general  public. 

From  these  facts  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  that  the  science 
is  indeed  extensive  and  that,  while  Mr.  Appleton  may  be 
known  as  an  authority  on  American,  Mr.  Poole  *  on  oriental, 
and  Mr.  Webster  on  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  neither  can 
be  supposed  to  hold  the  minor  details  of  any  but  his 
own  group  within  his  grasp.  And  yet  they  all,  from  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  could  strike  pretty  near 
the  truth  as  to  age  and  place  of  mintage  of  most  coins  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  for  inspection. 


*  Mr.  Poole  has  published  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of  orien- 
ta'coins  in  the  British  Museum.  The  coins  of  this  series,  so  unde¬ 
cipherable  to  ordinary  men,  are  therein  accurately  described  and  arragned, 
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It  can  thus  be  easily  seen  that  if  one  of  the  less  promi¬ 
nent  Numismaticians  had  been  consulted — an  unpretending 
collector  of  “provincial  tokens” — he  would  have  at  cn:e 
named  the  Coin  produced  a  specimen  from  his  care¬ 
fully  arranged  cabinet  and  recounted,  perhaps,  such 
of  its  history  as  is  still  known.  Mr.  Batty,  of  Manchester, 
who  pretends  to  no  distinction  as  a  Numismatist,  has  writcn 
on  the  subject,  having  described  and  classified  the  whole  of 
this  subdivision,  of  over  fifteen  thousand  varieties,  in  a  work 
entitled  “Batty's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Copper  Coiti- 
age  of  the  British  Empire 

But  to  illustrate  the  point  by  a  subject  which  is  to 
most  people  more  familar.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Richardson  rushes  off  into  quotations  on  the  slighest 
provocation,  some  of  them  rather  pedantic  or  far  fetched, 
he  may  be  considered  a  literateur — an  authority  on  books. 
Now  should  he  be  unable  to  name  the  author  of  a 
commonplace  quotation  from  an  obscure  English  pamph¬ 
let  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  any  one  question  his 
literary  knowledge  ;  while  a  collector  of  such  literature — a 
man  of  no  reputation  could  without  difficulty  give  the  requis¬ 
ite  infarmation.  Would  any  one  conclude  that  this  pamph¬ 
let  collector  was  as  good  an  authority  on  books  in  general  as 
he  who  could  cite  Homer  and  Horace  by  the  page. 

*  He  attempts  to  palliate  his  mistakes  by  stating  that  the 
coin  was  only  used  as  a  text  and  that  “the  substance  of 
the  article  was  an  historical  sketch  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
career  and  particularly  of  his  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  at 
Ferryland."  But,  with  him,  this  penny  is  more  than  a  text, 
it  is  the  title  of  the  article  ;  and  in  his  own  peculiar  way  he 
clusters  the  history  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  colonization  scheme 
around  it.  And  in  his  conclusion  deduces  that : — “There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Avalon  penny  with  its  quaint 
inscriptions  was  coined  by  this  ingenious  nobleman”  (Lord 
Baltmore.)  While  the  use  of  Coins  as  texts  for  historical 
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papers  is  highly  to  be  commended,  containing  as  they  do 
within  themselves  snatches  of  history  epitomized,  and  while 
the  use  of  one  of  old  Avalon,  as  a  text  for  a  history  for  the 
new,  may  be  pardoned,  wrong  conclusions,  drawn  by  one 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  except  by  what  has  been 
culled  in  a  cursory  glance  through  books,  cannot  be  condoned. 

Again,  in  his  second  article,  Mr.  Richardson  goes  on  to 
state  : — “That  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt  had  considered 
thoroughly  the  dangers  to  which  a  public  Coinage  is 
exposed.  Their  pennies  had  engrailed  or  indented  edges  to 
prevent  clipping  or  filing.  *****  It  is  reasonably 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  piece  was  executed  at  Soho 
after,  but  probably  not  long  after,  the  Coinage  of 
1797.”  Now  how  do  these  statements  agree  with  facts? 
The  Coinage  of  1 797  was  not  engrailed  although  that  of 
1799  was  but  consisted  only  of  halfpence  and  farthings. 

The  engrailing  or  milling  of  copper  coins  was  not 
intended  as  a  safe  guard  against  clipping  or  filing,  as  no 
profit  that  could  be  realized  out  of  the  operation  would  be 
sufficient  to  tempt  any  ones  cupidity. 

Mr.  Richardson  thinks  it  remarkable  “that  it  should  now 
be  unknown  in  Glastonbury,  while  two  speceminsare  In  the 
collection  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society.”  But  here 
again  crops  out  the  unprofessional.  The  Coin  is  common 
as  are  most  of  the  English  ninteenth  century  trade  tokens. 
There  is  probably  hardly  any  considerable  collection  of 
such  tokens,  which  does  contain  a  specimen  of  this  Glaston¬ 
bury  coin.  The  inference  to  be  drawn,  from  this  deficiency 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  their  own  coinage,  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  is  that  there  are  no  collections 
of  provincial  tokens  within  its  limits.  The  same  ignorance 
might  be  found  to  be  true  with  regard  to  other  towns,  where 
tokens  have  been  issued.  Take  one  that,  from  its  proximity 
to  his  own  place  of  residence,  will  make  the  point  clearer  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  In  the  year  1837,  a  trade  token  \y«ts  struck 
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for  a  business  firm  in  the  town  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
although  a  very  common  coin,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
few  if  any  of  its  citizens  know  anything  about  that  coin, 
none,  perhaps  except  its  coin  collectors. 

From  these  errors,  or  rather  egregious  blunders,  made  by 
one  who  writes  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  connoisseur,  can 
we  wonder  that  Mr.  Appleton  should  express 
himself  so  strongly  with  regard  to  any  but  professionals 
writing  on  Numismatic  subjects.  The  expression  profess¬ 
ional,  as  Mr.  Appleton  uses  it  in  his  criticism,  is  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  indicate  a  deeply  learned  Numismatician  nor  neces¬ 
sarily  a  coin  expert,  but  simply  a  careful  and  studious 
collector.  For  by  no  amount  of  reading,  by  no  amount  of 
deep  study,  without  the  constant  handling,  comparing  and 
arranging  of  coins  themselves,  can  any  man  become  a 
professional,  and  it  is  folly  for  any  to  otherwise  attempt  to 
write  intelligently  on  the  subject. 


ONE  PAGE  OF  MANITOBA’S  ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Explanation  ok  North  Wkst  Mounds. 
^^J^IXTEEN  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Red  River,  are  situated 
some  tumuli  of  the  Mound  Builders.  On  the 
29th  of  August  last  I  made  some  extensive  ex¬ 
cavations  in  one,  known  as  the  McLeod  Mound,  on 
the  property  of  Angus  McLeod.  With  ten  men  as 
assistants.  I  decided  to  go  on  with  the  preliminary 
uncovering,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  examination  of 
two  pits  that  had  been  sunk  in  the  mound  years 
before.  During  the  day  a  number  of  articles  were  uncover¬ 
ed,  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  in 
Winnipeg. 

Some  days  after  this,  I  accompanied  a  party  of  friends 
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who  drove  down  to  inspect  the  mounds.  On  arriving  there 
most  of  the  number  expressed  a  desire  to  do  some  digging, 
and  I  set  them  to  work  with  a  spade  and  grubbing-hoe. 

McLeod,  the  owner  of  the  land,  having  appeared,  I  asked 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  river-bank,  about  500 
yards  distant.  In  conversation  he  informed  me  that  a 
beautifully  wrought  stone  pipe,  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
had  been  found  in  one  of  the  fields,  between  the  mound 
and  the  river,  and  that,  years  ago,  the  plow-share  turned  up 
many  flint  arrowheads,  and  several  flint  axe  like  implements. 
As  usual  in  such  cases  the  articles  were  found  only  to  be 
thrown  away  or  lost.  Afterwards,  in  speaking  to  the  find¬ 
er  of  the  pipe  mentioned,  I  learned  that  it  was  finely  carv¬ 
ed,  having  the  form  of  a  bear  on  one  side  and  a  frog  on  the 
other.  The  old  maps  of  the  last  century,  show  that  a  nation 
called  the  Bears,  inhabited  the  country  north  of  Rainy  Lake. 
If  this  pipe  was  a  totemic  one,  there  may  have  been  some 
connection  between  the  owner  and  the  Bear  Nation. 

We  examined  the  fields  as  We  passed  through  them,  but 
nothing  was  found  before  we  arrived  at  the  river  bank. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  mounds,  the  river  takes  a 
sweep,  and  constructed  as  they  are,  on  the  highest  point  in 
that  locality,  a  beautiful  view  may  here  be  had  from  their 
summit,  both  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  land  slopes 
gradually  back  from  the  river  bank,  which  is  not  very  abrupt. 
The  beach  is  composed  of  gravel  and  boulders,  washed 
from  the  drift,  covering  a  limestone  ridge,  which  here  crosses 
the  course  of  the  river  at  right  angles.  During  the  great 
flood  of  1852,  when  the  country  about  Winnipeg  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  water,  this  locality  was  high  and  dry.  No  doubt 
the  mound  builders  had  some  experience  of  floods,  and 
selected  this  elevated  ground  for  the  site  of  their  mounds 
and  camping  place. 

It  was  here,  that  the  first  settlers,  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  found  the  best  fishing  grounds  on  the  rivgr. 
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Stories  are  yet  told  by  their  descendants  of  the  moving 
masses  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish  that  were  seen  below 
the  “rapids,”  while  it  is  at  present  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who  want  a  supply  of  fish. 

We  searched  along  the  river  bank,  where  the  clay  sub-soil 
had  been  washed  down  leaving  a  steep  pitch  or  face  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  here  I  soon  found  traces  of  aboriginal 
work,  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  little  arrowhead,  fashioned 
from  rock  crystal. 

An  examination  of  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  incline, 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  flint  and  other 
hard  stone  chippings,  broken  arrowheads,  and  a  few  points 
evidently  rej'ected  on  account  of  flaws  in  the  material,  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  process  of  working  them,  together  with 
some  excellent  specemins  of  finely  finished  arrowheads.  Al¬ 
together  I  secured  183  arrowpoints  in  various  stages  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  as  many  chips  as  I  could  carry  in  my  pockets. 

Prospecting  up  the  incline  from  the  water’s  edge,  I  soon 
discovered  the  level  in  the  bank  from  which  all  these  frag¬ 
ments  had  been  washed.  It  was  about  two  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Taking  this  level  as  a  starting  point,  I  examined  along 
the  bank  and  soon  noticed  patches  of  reddish  colored 
clay,  ashes  and  charcoal.  Digging  into  these  exposed  masses 
of  ashes,  I  found  charcoal,  bones  of  the  buffalo,  deer  and 
the  beaver  and,  in  a  few  places,  pockets  filled  with  fish  scales, 
yellowed  by  age,  so  fragile  that  they  fell  into  minute 
particles  when  touched.  Fragments  of  pottery  appeared 
everywhere,  though  none  of  large  size.  Judging  from  the 
curve  and  thickness  of  the  rim  pieces,  some  of  the  vessels 
must  of  been  of  one  or  two  gallons  capacity.  During  the 
afternoon  I  gathered  rim  and  other  fragments  of  pots,  which 
show  37  distinct  styles  of  marking  or  decoration,  by  indent¬ 
ation.  The  impressions  were  made  by  instruments 
having  both  smooth  and  serrated  points  of  different  sizes. 
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As  a  rule  a  number  of  lines  run  around  the  neck, 
either  plain  grooves  or  pie-crust  pattern.  Between  these 
horizontal  lines,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  are  short  con¬ 
necting  bars  of  the  same  character,  inclining  diagonally 
to  the  right  or  left  in  different  samples.  In  some  cases 
the  connecting  bar  runs  half  way  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  until  it  meets  the  next  line  above.  Some  pat¬ 
terns  have  pits  of  different  sizes  indented  between  the  horiz¬ 
ontal  lines.  The  tops  of  the  rims  are  invariably  indented 
in  some  style  and  in  a  number  of  specemins  I  find  the  pat¬ 
tern  continued  for  an  inch  or  so  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel.  The  bodies  of  the  pots  are  marked  in  many 
ways  by  lines,  coarse  and  fine,  running  at  all  angles,  by  fine 
lines  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  very  neat  manner,  and 
by  small  crescent  shaped  marks  evidently  made  by  the  tip 
of  a  finger  nail. 

The  earthenware  in  color  averages  from  a  light  drab  clay 
to  dark  brown  or  black.  It  is  generally  strong  and  firm,  being 
composed  of  the  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood  mix¬ 
ed  with  pulverized  decomposed  granite,  the  particles  of 
mica  glisten  in  nearly  every  fragment,  and  in  thick  coarse 
pieces  a  large  proportion  of  the  granite  is  found  in  grains  of 
the  size  of  duck  shot.  Several  lumps  of  this  granite  were 
found  in  the  bank  with  fragments  of  pottery  and 
evidently  was  the  material  decomposed  for  admixture  with 
the  clay. 

What  strikes  me  as  peculiar  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  fragments  bear  traces  of  fire  on  the  inside  surface  while 
the  outside  is  clean  and  light  colored.  This  being  the  case 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pottery  was  baked  by 
placing  fire  in  the  inside,  though  McLeod  pointed  out  a  hole 
in  the  bank  that  he  declared  had  been  used  as  an  oven,  the 
clay  was  baked  quite  hard,  while  the  vicinity  was  literally 
strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery. 

Some  of  the  darker  colored  pieces  appear  to  have  come 
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from  pots  that  had  been  much  used,  and  some  substance  is 
encrusted  on  them,  which  might,  under  the  microscope,  tell 
a  tale. 

A  small  axe  of  limestone  was  found  which  had  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  into  shape.  It  is  about  four  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  broad,  with  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch. 
One  cutting  face  is  worked  down  to  an  edge  and  two  nicks  or 
cuts  show  where  the  cord  or  sinew  tied  it  to  the  handle.  It 
was  either  the  plaything  of  a  child  or  was  used  for  killing 
fish,  when  taken  from  the  water,  as  it  was  too  soft  a  stone 
to  use  on  wood. 

Two  small  water- worn  boulders  picked  up  show  the 
marks  of  scratches  and  pounding,  one  of  an  oval  shape  has 
one  end  completely  worn  away  by  pounding.  From  their 
shape  and  appearance  I  imagine  they  were  tools  for  chip¬ 
ping  flints.  McLeod  informed  me  that  the  Indians  said 
that  long  ago  they  used  such  stones  for  that  purpose. 

I  found  three  beads  during  the  visit.  Two  are  of  shell 
(one  crumbled  into  thin  scales,)  each  a  half  inch  wide,  and 
very  thin,  the  hole  in  the  centre  small  and  bored  from  one 
side.  They  were  evidently  made  from  the  common  river  mus¬ 
sel  shells,  which  occur  in  abundance  on  the  river-side  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  third  bead  is  of  slatey  stone,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  one  sixth  of  an 
inch  wide.  It  appears  to  be  water-worn  and  I  am  told  that 
similar  ones  are  sometimes  picked  up  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

A  peculiar  tube  about  five  inches  in  length  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  was  next  discovered.  It  is  of  red  colored 
porous  earthenware  with  a  hole  running  through  it  length¬ 
wise  as  large  as  that  found  in  an  ordinary  clay  tobacco  pipe. 
Unfortunately  this  broke  into  several  pieces  but  the  fractures 
are  clean  and  bright  colored  and  it  bears  no  marks  of  having 
absorbed  juice  or  other  matter,  I  have  no  idea  for  what  purpose 
the  tube  could  have  been  used.  It  is  too  fragile  for  an  orna- 
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mentor  pipe  stem, and  certainly  has  not  been  used  as  either. 
It  may  have  been  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Medicine¬ 
man,  for  stone  tubes  larger  and  stronger,  are  common  in 
the  mounds.  I  took  three  from  a  mound  near  this  place. 

From  the  debris  was  taken  a  baked  clay  lump  well  round¬ 
ed  except  at  one  place  where  it  had  evidently  rested  when 
baking.  The  groove  running  around  it  was  likely  intended 
to  be  used  to  tie  it  to  a  net  or  line  as  a  sinker. 

A  curiously  shaped  piece  of  flint  was  found  by  McLeod, 
who  at  once  pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  the  “sunfish”  of 
the  Red  River.  Viewed  in  one  way  it  resembles  a  fish, 
and  in  another  a  bear.  While  it  has  evidently  been  most 
carefully  chipped  into  its  present  form,  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  resemblance  mentioned,  as  it  may 
be  purely  accidental. 

The  question  arises,  are  these  the  remains  of  the  Mound 
Builders  who  constructed  the  tumuli  situated  close  by,  or 
has  this  place  been  the  camping  and  refuse  ground  of  the 
Crees  and  Assiniboines,  who  held  possesssion  of  the  lower 
Red  River  Country  when  the  French  Adventurers  under 
La  Verendraye  first  made  their  appearance  in  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  evidence  collected.  The  Mounds 
are  situated  on  a  clay  ridge  (which  some  people  possessed 
of  vivid  imaginations  make  out  to  be  a  fortified  embank¬ 
ment)  about  500  yards  back  from  this  old  camping  gro  und 
which  is  as  fine  a  location  for  camping  as  could  be  .desired. 

That  the  Builders  were  in  the  vicinity  for  a  lengthened 
pace  of  time  is  shown  by  the  number  of  interments  in  the 
mounds  at  different  and  irregular  levels,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  calcined  bones  and  charcoal  found  mixed 
through  the  soil.  Fish,  without  doubt,  formed  to  a  great 
extent  their  food  and  here  it  was  to  be  had  in  plenty. 

The  line  of  “kitchen  midden”  is  plainly  traced  in  the 
river  bank,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  level  It  must  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  deposit 
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two  feet  of  soil,  even  if  some  of  it  had  been  washed  down 
from  the  higher  level,  for  there  is  a  good  depth  of  loam 
covered  with  a  sod,  capping  the  bank. 

The  markings  on  the  pottery  found  in  the  riverbank  are 
identical  in  many  cases,  with  those  taken  from  the  mounds 
near  by. 

The  shell  beads  are  facsimilies  of  two  taken  by  myself 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  McLeod  Mound. 

There  is  the  decayed  trunk  of  a  tree,  (elm  I  think)  con¬ 
siderably  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  still  standing  upright  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  riverbank.  I  dug  well  under  the  large 
roots  of  this  tree  into  the  solid  earth,  which  was  burnt  hard, 
and  took  out  several  flints,  fragments  of  pottery  and  one  of 
the  shell  beads. 

This  tree  has  grown  over  the  deposits  since  they  were 
covered  with  soil. 

Catlin  informs  us  that  the  Assiniboines  cooked  their 
food  by  placing  heated  stones  in  skins  filled  with  water 
until  the  water  boiled.  If  they  had  ever  used  pottery  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  gone  back  to  skin  kettles, 
and  these  are  the  Indians,  with  the  Crees,  who  inhabited 
Manitoba  within  historic  times. 

There  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  deciding  that  this 
was  the  camp  ground  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  theirs  the 
remains  now  being  washed  out  from  the  bank  of  the  Red 
River. 

Perhaps  when  trained  and  competent  ethnologists  explore 
and  carefully  examine  these  Mounds  and  camp  grounds  they 
may  arrive  at  an  approximate  age  for  them. 

The  site  is  such  an  excellent  one  for  hunters  that  most 
likely  Indians  have  camped  there,  off  and  on,  since  the 
Mound  Builders  disappeared,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide 
as  to  which  people  belonged  many  of  the  articles  found  on 
or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  carved  stone 
pipe  found  in  a  field  is  an  example,  the  position  in  which 
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it  was  found  gives  no  clue  to  its  former  ownership. 

Especially  will  it  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
stone  articles  because  they  are  nearly  all  rude,  differing 
only  in  the  degree  of  finish,  a  difference  that  might  be  the 
variation  existing  between  the  skill  of  two  individuals  of 
the  same  tribe  working  together. 

Chas.  N.  Bell.  F.R.G.S 

Winnipeg,  Nov.  nth  1885, 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK  OF  HALIFAX. 


FIRE  broke  out  recently  in  Belvedere,  “the  Infants 
Home”  Halifax.  Happily,  the  fire  occurred  in  the 
day  time,  otherwise  the  consequences  might  have 
been  more  serious.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  house 
in  the  city.  Its  frame  was  originally  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
provincial  building  in  1755,  and  was  the  residence  of  several 
successive  governors  till  1813,  when,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  Provincial  Parliament  House,  it  was  removed  to 
where  it  at  present  stands  on  Tower  Road.  An  engraving 
of  the  town  made  about  1777,  exhibits  this  building  as  of 
two  stories,  slightly  elevated  on  a  green  bank  with  an  open 
space  in  front,  and  sentry-boxes  at  the  corners.  It  was  in 
this  building  that  Governors  Lawrence,  Wilmot  and  Parr 
died.  The  meetings  of  His  Majesty’s  council  were  held 
there  from  1755,  or  thereabouts,  until  1813.  Governor 
Wentworth  there  entertained  Prince  Edward,  the  Queen’s 
father,  x8ooand  1801  and  Prince  William  Henry,  King 
William  IV,,  a  few  years  before,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  King 
Louis  Philppe  of  France  found  an  asylum  with  Governor 
Wentworth  for  a  short  time  on  his  way  to  or  from  the 
United  States, 
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RED  RIVER  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 
Continued  from  page  120. 

Letters  from  Gov.  Miles  Macdonell,  to  bis  brother  William,  then  resid¬ 
ing  at  Boston  Mass. 

Albany,  30th  November  1817. 

Received  at  Boston  15th  Dec  1817, 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  two  letters 
from  you,  Augt.  25th  and  3rd  April  last,  in  the  course  of 
his  summer  at  Red  River.  I  left  Fort  William  for  the  in¬ 


terior  on  the  1 5th  Oct.  last  year,  the  ice  stopped  my  progress 
by  open  water  at  Lac  la  Plui,  from  thence  we  made  a 
campaign  in  the  winter  to  Red  River  and  once  more  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  right  owners ;  the  enemies  posts 
were  taken  one  after  an  other,  by  surprise,  before.they  could 
know  that  we  were  in  the  country  ;  our  success  was  com¬ 
plete  in  that  quarter  and  without  bloodsed,  but  not  without 
suffering  nuch  fatigue  and  cold,  as  must  be  expected  at  that 
season.  The  Forts  of  Lac  la  Plui,  Fort  Daer,  Fort  Douglas 
and  Bas  de  la  Riviere  Ouinipique,  (or  Winnipeg)  ?  fell  into 
our  hands  with  many  prisoners  and  papers  of  importance  dis- 
coveringtheir  hostile  intentions  agains  this  Lordship  and  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  expedition  been  delayed  till  summer,  they  would 
have  been  fully  prepared  and  would  have  cut  us  off  on  the 
Portages  and  narrow  waters.  A  great  deal  of  the  property 
plundered  Trom  the  Red  River  settlement  and  all  the 
artillery  &c.  were  recovered.  Lord  Selkirk  passed  the 
winter  at  Fort  William  and  reached  Red  River  in  June. 
Two  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  theGoverment 
to  enquire  specially  into  the  disturbances  in  the  interior, 
one  of  them  reached  Red  River.  All  the  prisoners  we  took 
are  sent  to  Canada  for  trial,  open  hostilities  have  apparently 
ceased  for  the  present  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  laws  will 
have  their  due  course.  The  settlers  that  were  driven  away 
last  year  returned  this  summer  to  Red  River.  The  natives 
have  given  a  regular  conveyance  of  the  soil  to  his  Lordship 
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and  the  settlement  is  now  once  more  going  on  for  the  third 
time.  I  left  Red  River  23rd  July  for  Montreal  and  was 
arrested  in  passing  Fort  William  by  our  adversaries,  al¬ 
though  I  had  a  pasport  from  Commissioner  Coltman,  had 
to  appear  at  Sandwich  to  answer  the  accusation,  from 
thence  I  came  down  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Buffalo  by  land 
here,  in  preferance  of  going  down  by  Niagara  and  Kingston 
to  Montreal.  The  main  object  of  my  arrest  was  to  prevent 
my  getting  there  so  soon.  Our  conquest  of  last  winter 
gave  us  the  full  command  of  the  communication,  no  North- 
Wester  could  have  gone  in  or  out  of  the  country,  but  the 
activity  of  our  enemy  got  over  that  difficulty,  they  took 
care  to  have  the  first  story  told  in  their  own  favor  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  made  interest  to  obtain  a  Royal  Proclamation 
commanding  the  surrender  of  all  places  taken  during  the 
disturbances,  to  the  original  owners  or  builders  of  them,  by 
which  we  will  only  retain  of  our  conquest,  Fort  Douglas,  the 
seat  of  the  settlement,  but  the  proclamation  leaves  the  sight 
to  be  hereafter  decided.  This  has  given  them  a  momentary 
cause  of  triumph,  but  must  be  ultimately  in  our  favor  when 
it  shall  be  made  appear  they  have  carried  their  imposition 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  I  fear  you  will  not  be  able 
to  read  this  hasty  scribble.  I  have  just  appeared  here  and 
must  be  off  at  four  tomorrow  morning  for  Montreal,  which 
I  am  promised  to  be  carried  into  in  three  days  time.  I 
have  great  expectations  of  being  able  to  go  to  see  you  this 
winter,  but  cannot  speak  positiveily  till  I  reach  Montreal 
My  son  ^Donald  being  a  young  lieutenant  in  his  Regt.  has 
been  reduced  on  half  pay  and  is  waiting  my  arrival  in  Can¬ 
ada,  My  compliments  to  my  friend  William  and  to  your 
wife  and  little  family. 

In  great  haste, 

I  remain,  your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

Miles  Macdonell. 


Wm.  J.  Macdonell. 


*Donald  was  subsequently  Sheriff  of  the  Eastern  District,  and  afterward  for 
many  years  Warden  of  the  Kingston  Penitentiary.  W.  MacD. 
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Letter  from  Miles  Macdonell  to  his  Brother  William,  : — 


My  Deat  Brother, 


Montreal,  J  uly  1818. 


You  would  perhaps  have  expected  to 
have  heard  from  me  ere  now,  as  you.  certainly  had.  some 
right  to  do,  but  I  am  no  more  fond  of  writing,  than  some 
of  my  friends  and  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  begin,  a 
letter  until  there  is.  absolute  necessity  for  U,  or  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  put  off,  and  now  that  I  am  about  setting;  out 
for  U.  Canada,  I  may  be  away  for  a  couple  of  months,  it  is 
highly  proper  that  you  should  receive  a  short  line  from  me. 

I  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of 
legal  proceedings  between  the  N.  W.  Co,  and  us ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  the 
slightest  charge  against  any  of  us,  while  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  indictments  for  capital  offences  against  the  agents, 
partners,  clerks,  etc.,  of  that  iniquitous  association,  which  I 
think  are  chiefly  comprehended  in  a  piece  inserted  in  the 

Courant  of  - called  the  Grand  Comet,  which  if  you 

have  not  seen,  I  shall  send  you.  The  rascals  abscond  and 
cannot  be  found  to  be  brought  to  trial.  One  conviction  has 
taken  place  at  Quebec,  Charles  de  Reinhard,  a  N.  W.  clerk 
for  the  murder  of  Owen  Keveny,  but  Arch.  McLellan,  a 
partner,  equally  guilty,  has  been  acquitted  ;  this  took  place 
in  June.  My  affair  is  at  an  end,  without  coming  to  a  trial> 
by  a  not  lie  prosequi  being  entered  by  order  of  the  Governor 
so  that  you  need  no  longer  be  uneasy  for  my  fate.  Lord 
Selkirk  has  gone  to  U.  Canada,  ten  days  ago.  with  a  posse 
of  evidence  to  attend  the  courts  there  ;  it  is  not  expected 
that  much  will  be  done  further  than  procuring  some  more 
bills  of  indictment  against  them,  and  getting  rid  of  accusa¬ 
tions  against  us.  Warrants  are  to  be  sent  immediately  into 
the.  interior  for  the  arrest  of  the  felons,  but  it  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  those  already  brought  down  have  almost  all 
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been  admitted  to  bail  and  consequently  disappeared.  The 
colony  on  the  Red  River  is  however  going  on  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  state  ;  two  Catholic  priests  are  going  up  this  spring  to 
remain  permanently  there,  and  many  families  from  Lower 
Canada. 

Although  my  visit  to  Boston  was  so  very  short,  I  am  glad 
that  I  made  it,  to  have  seen  your  folks,  with  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  In  course  of  the  autumn,  should  a  private 
opportunity  occur,  I  shall  send  you  some  pamphlets  etc. 
respecting  our  affairs  of  Red  River,  for  the  information  of 
our  friends  in  your  quarter. 

I  remain  my  dear  William, 

Your  ever  affectionate  brother, 

Miles  MacDonell. 

N.  B. — A  number  of  references  to  family  affairs  are  omitted.  W.  MacD. 

Toronto,  Oct,  20th,  1885. 


A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

N  London  recently  a  remarkable  book  was  sold 
for  £980.  It  is  a  MS.  of  25 7  folio  leaves  of 
vellum,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  early  history  of  Normandy. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  of  the  miniatures  with 
which  it  has  been  embellished,  from  the  first  of  them,  which 
represents  the  arrival  of  Duke  Rollo  at  Rouen,  to  the  last, 
which  represents  the  siege  of  Chalus,  where  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  received  his  death  wound  from  an  arrow  shot  by 
Bertrand  de  Gourden.  The  series  includes  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  the 
landing  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
the  carrying  of  Harold’s  body  to  Waltham  Abbey,  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  William,  and  the  coronation  of  Rufus  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc — all  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Burgundian 
art,  and  with  the  minutest  attention  to  every  detail  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  costume  and  armour. 
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BATTLE  OF  SEVEN  OAKS. 

N  the  19th  of  June,  1816,  the  sentinel  in  Fort 
Douglas  discovered  a  company  of  armed  horse¬ 
men  advancing  towards  the  Fort  from  the  western 
plain.  Governor  Semple,  then  in  command  at 
Fort  Douglas,  collected  a  party  of  about  thirty  men  armed 
with  old  muskets  and  fowling  pieces,  and  went  out  to  intercept 
the  advancing  foe,  who  seemed  inclined  to  avoid  Fort  Doug¬ 
las  and  were  passing  down  towards  Kildonan.  The  enemy, 
seeing  Mr.  Semple  advancing,  came  to  meet  him  and  sur¬ 
rounded  his  party  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  A  French 
Canadian  named  Boucher,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
West  company,  approached  the  Governor's  party  and  making 
sign  with  his  hand  he  addressed  the  Governor  in  English, 
asking  him  “What  do  you  want  ?”  The  Governor  replied  by 
asking,  “What  do  you  want  yourself?”  After  some  dispu¬ 
tation  between  the  clerk  and  the  Governor  the  former  said, 
“Miserable  rogue,  why  have  you  destroyed  our  fort  ?”  The 
Governor  thereupon  seized  the  bridle  of  Boucher’s  horse, 
saying,  “Wretch,  do  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  me  ?”  A 
scuffle  followed,  and  shots  were  exchanged,  Boucher  manag¬ 
ing  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  his  party.  Firing  became 
general,  and  Governor  Semple  was  among  the  first  to  fall  with 
a  broken  thigh.  Twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-eight  men 
who  composed  Semple’s  party  were  killed.  In  the  course 
of  the  struggle  the  wounded  governor,  addressing  the  leader  of 
the  Northwest  party,  asked  him  if  his  name  was  not  Grant. 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  said  that  his  wound 
was  not  deadly  and  if  brought  to  the  fort  he  might  survive. 
Mr.  Grant  seemed  anxious  t»  save  the  governor’s  life,  but 
one  of  the  half-breeds  came  along  and  shot  the  wounded 
governor  through  the  head.  The  whole  of  the  white  settlers 
on  the  Red  River  who  claimed  allegiance  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.  were  then  made  prisoners,  and  after  some  delay 
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were  transported  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  but 
the  contending  companies  having  settled  thesir  disputes  by 
amalgamation  the  Selkirk  settlers  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  deserted  homes. 


A  TRAGICAL  INCIDENT.  * 

%N  the  morning  of  the  29th  August  1 661,  Mr. 
M  LeMaistre,  a  young  priest  of  St.  Sulpice,  went 
r  out  to  the  St.  Gabriel  Farm  where  the  Gentle¬ 


men  of  the  Seminaiy  had  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  men  employed.  On  his  arrival  he  took  them  to  a 
neighbouring  field — about  Seigneurs  or  Richmond  Streets, 
near  the  Lachine  Canal — and  set  them  to  work  turning  over 
wet  wheat.  The  men  dispersed  in  several  directions,  not 
caring  much  where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  vigor¬ 
ously  engaged  in  labour,  not  however,  without  some  appre¬ 
hension,  as  certain  traces  indicating  danger  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  made  them  feel  that  the  Iroquois  might  not 
be  far  away. 

Mr.  LeMaistre  informed  of  this  was  advised  to  keep  on 
the  lookout.  In  order  to  find  out  the  ambuscade,  should 


there  be  one,  he  made  a  diligent  search,  but  having  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  that  could  sustain  the  servants  well  found¬ 
ed  apprehensions,  he  contented  himself  with  walking  up 
and  down  the  field,  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  reciting  his 
breviary. 

All  at  once  the  Q  noon  tag  uas,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
silently  creeping  u,p  to  the  place,  came  suddenly  out  of  the 
bush  and  ran  towards  the  priest  with  the  evident  Intention 
of  taking  him  alive.  There  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  Indians 
who  thus  precipitated  themselves  on  the  labourers,  uttering 
at  the  same  time,  their  formidable  war  whoop. 


*  This  might  well  be  added  to  the  interesting  .paper  contributed  by  Mr 
Lyman,  on  Fort  St.  Gabriel  which  appears  in  this  number, 
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Far  from  shirking  the  danger,  the  good  missionary  takes 
up  a  heavy  cutlass,  threatens  the  barbarians  with  it,  keeps 
them  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  in  the  meantime,  cries 
out  to  the  men  to  keep  up  their  courage  and  place  them¬ 
selves  on  the  defence. 

The  Iroquois,  seeing  that  Mr.  LeMaistre  was  in  drew  road 
and  thus  giving  time  to  his  men  to  pick  up  their  arms,  and 
despairing  of  their  being  able  to  take  him  alive, shot  him  down. 
Wounded  to  death,  he  still  had,  however,,  energy  enough  to 
run  towards  his  men  and  command  them  to  withdraw,  after 
which  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet  They  retired  in  good  order 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  farm,  where  they  were  quite 
out  of  danger ;  two  of  them  however,  were  unable  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  the  Iroquois ;  one  was  killed  and  the  other 
taken  prisoner. 

Undisputed  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  Onnonta- 
guas  turned  all  their  rage  upon  the  dead.  They  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  young  missionary  and  cut  off  his  head, 
which  they  wrapped  up  in  his  linen 'handkerchief  and  carried 
it  away,  and  'did  the  like  thing  to  Gabriel  Rie,  killed  at  the 
same  time. 

In  order  to  manifest  their  great  joy  at  having  killed  a 
Robe  Notre,  they  uttered  several  times  loud  cries,  and  one  of 
the  party  went  so  far  as  to  strip  the  dead  body  of  the  priest 
and  cover  his  own  form  with  the  soutane,  in  which  costume 
fee  had  the  audacity  to  go  and  show  himself  in  view  of  the 
first  houses  of  Ville  Marie,  threatening  and  insulting  its 
inhabitants. 

This  death  cast  a  great  gloom  over  the  small  Colony 
which  attained  its  very  height  when  his  successor  as procureur 
of  the  Seminary,  Mr.  Vignal,  two  months  latter,  was  killed, 
roasted  and  eaten  up  by  the  Iroquois  on  the  small  island, 
called  Heal*  Pierre,  opposite  the  city,  where  he  had  repaired 
with  several  inhabitants  to  draw  stone  for  the  erection  of 
tile  Seminary  buildings. 
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MEANDERINGS  IN  HISTORY. 

Read  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 

LTHOUGH,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking  I  should 
have  confined  myself  to  the  history  of  Canada, 
I,  nevertheless,  trust  you  will  grant  me  what  I 
will  call  “  historian’s  license,”  to  ramble  a  little 
at  intervals,- — not  that  I  would  admit  that  Canadian  history 
does  not  offer  a  very  wide  field  for  research;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  there  is  no  country  of  its  age  which  presents  so 
many  points  of  interest  for  the  antiquarian  and  historical 
student  as  Canada.  I  believe  there  are  no  cities  that  are 
more  completely  steeped  in  historic  associations  than  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  The  objects  of  interest  are  concentrated 
within  so  small  a  space  that  a  short  walk  in  any  direction 
enables  the  visitor  to  reach  them  from  the  centre  of  either 
of  the  cities  mentioned.  The  very  names  of  the  streets 
suggestively  perpetuate  historical  events. 

Let  us  think  ( en  passant )  what  the  study  of  history  ought 
to  be,  and  what,  alas !  it  is  with  the  majority  of  people 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  who  yet  would  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  competent  authorities.  We  may  take  a  few 
illustrations  at  random  : — The  gross  and  culpable  ignorance 
of  English  journalists  upon  Canadian  geography  and  Cana¬ 
dian  politics  has  been  more  than  once  remarked  upon.  If 
the  ignorance  were  plain  and  conspicuous  not  much  harm 
would  be  done,  because  every  reader  could  correct  the  mis¬ 
takes  for  himself.  Unfortunately  the  British  journalists 
who  undertake  to  write  upon  Canada  just  know  enough  to 
mislead  their  readers.  For  a  long  time  the  leaders  upon 
Canadian  affairs  in  the  Times  were  something  more  than 
ridiculous,  and  might  have  seriously  influenced  the  placing  of 
a  Canadian  loan  upon  the  English  market  but  for  the  fact 
that  financiers  take  care  to  inform  themselves  of  facts  about 
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foreign  nations  more  intimately  than  the  gentlemen  who 
think  London  is  the  world. 

We  have  one  English  journal  gravely  talking  of  the 
bridge  "from  Montreal  to  Port  Hope ,  across  the  St.  Lawrence", 
and  another  suggests  as  a  means  of  cutting  down  expenses, 
that  "instead  of  building  the  Welland  Canal,  the  Niagara 
River  should  be  dredged 

We  can  only  wonder  if  the  editors  of  those  papers  evolve 
geography  and  engineering  out  of  their  inner  conscious¬ 
ness. 

A  French  journal  informs  us  that  “ the  great  trouble  in 
America  is  that  the  Fijians  may  take  Canada Such  terrible 
mistakes  as  these  are  surely  calculated  to  teach  journalists 
modesty. 

I  read  in  a  Boston  newspaper  the  other  day  the  following 
anecdote,  touching  one  of  their  celebrities: — 

“Whether  or  not,”  said  a  counsel  in  his  pompous  way,  to  a  witness  on 
“the  stand,  ‘You  saw  your  son  last  Saturday  ?  ‘I  did,’  answered  the 
“witness.  ‘Whether  or  not  you  know  that  you  did  ?’  continued  the  coun- 
“sel.  ‘I  do,’ said  the  witness,  ‘How  do  you  know  you  did?’  persisted 
“the  lawyer.  Witness,  after  a  pause, — ‘Too  much  for  me,  better  send  for 
“Joseph  Cook.’ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  sort  of  an  authority 
Mr.  Cook  is  on  matters  of  history.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook 
is  one  of  those  men  who  astonishes  his  audiences  with  the 
wild  vastness  of  his  information.  In  a  lecture  he  delivered 
at  Troy,  he  told  how,  when  Napoleon  had  invested  Warsaw 
with  his  armies  and  reduced  it  to  extremities,  h c.  telegraphed 
to  Paris  a  despatch  couched  in  the  memorable  words 
"Order  reigns  at  Warsaw." 

It  is  really  strange  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  has  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe,  should  be  guilty  of  such  an  error  as  this.  When 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  not  to  speak  of  the 
musical  glasses  and  Adam  Smith,  we  are  filled  with  chagrin 
to  find  him  making  such  a  mistake. 
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He  should  sever  deal  with  history,  for  this  is.  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  thought  with  which  some  people  are  familiar.  He 
should;  not  tell  us  that  Napoleon,  telegraphed  a  despatch 
to  Paris,  because  the  telegraph  was  not  known  then  in  France, 
— though,  possibly,  ancient  Greece  was  familiar  with.  it.  He 
should  not  speak  of  the  investment  of  Warsaw  by  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon,  for  here  the  merest  tyro  may 
trip  him  up. 

f  still  think,  (the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,)  that  the  Polish  Rebellion  of  1830  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  fall1  of  the  Bourbon  dynastyin  France, 
and  after  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw*  was  put  down,  Poland 
looked  to  France  for  support,  and1  the  National  Guard,  the 
press  and  the  people  demanded  that  prompt  assistance 
should  be  given  her,  but  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
remained  deaf  to  all  appeals.  Poland  fell  and  the  Government 
became  more  unpopular  than  ever  when  Sebastiani,  who 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  the  termination 
of  the  struggle  in  the  following  weeds; — "JDes  lettres  que  je 
refois  de  Cologne  niaimoucent  que  la  tmmqmllite  regm  dans 
la  Varsovie"  that  is — “MY  LETTERS  FROM  POLAND'  AN¬ 
NOUNCE  THAT  ORDER  reigns  AT  WARSAW.”  Furthermore, 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Napoleon 
died  at  St.  Helena  on  May  5,  1821. 

It  may  even  be  that  when  Mr.  Cook  speaks  of  evolution 
he  has  but  the  very  vaguest  idea  of  his  subject.  When  he 
rips  up,  the  carpet  that  Darwin  has  laid  down  as  a  grass  for 
the  world,  it  may  be  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  is 
about.  I  venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  people 
who  believe  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  ought  to  think  before 
they  trust  him  in  philosophy,  because  we  see  that  in  the 
case  of  "Order  reigns  at  Warsaw,”  he  was  so  thoroughly 
abroad. 

We  may  find  another  example  nearer  home,  one  of  our 
Canadian  writers,  Mr.  Edmund  Collins,  has  recently  penned 
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a  sketch  of  our  “parliamentary  capital”  and  after  tracing  its 
rise  and  progress,  he  favours  us  with  this  choice  bit  of 
history: — 

“In  1849  a  Tory  mob  in  Montreal  did  itself  the  credit  of  burning  down  the 
“parliament  buildings,  stoning  the  Governor  General,  and  poking  sticks 
“through  a  portrait  of  the  Queen.  The  representatives  never  returned  to 
“the  riotous  city,  but  chose  Quebec  in  its  stead.  In  1858  the  legislature 
"had  grown  sick  of  the  continuous  packing,  moving  and  unpacking,  and 
“decided  to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  become  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  and  name 
“a  city  for  the  permanent  residence  of  parliament.  The  Queen  took  a  map 
“Of  the  wild  colonies,  and  called  one  or  two  of  her  trusty  councillors  to  her 
“side.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  put  his  pointer  upon  a  little  black  dot 
“marked  ‘Bytown, ’  and  said  : — ‘That  is  a  suitable  place,  your  Majesty, 
“it  stands  on  the  borders  of  both  provinces,  and  it  is  a  place  of  little  im- 
“portance  in  the  English  province.'  Her  Majesty  accepted  the  advice,  and 
"signified  her  choice  to  the  Canadian  government.  Not  a  little  excitement 
"was  manifested  when  it  became  known  that  the  place  chosen  for  the  Capital 
“was  a  certain  modest  village  town,  perched  on  high  bluffs  and  intervening 
“valleys,  between  the  spray  and  roar  of  headlong  waterfalls.  This  decision 
“brought  the  ‘arctic  lumber  village’  into  prominence;  and  a  gentleman  with 
“a  very  bitter  and  therefore  somewhat  unreliable  tongue,  in  latter  years, 
“when  referring  to  its  selection,  said  ‘It  was  to  become  the  cemetery  of 
“political  morality  for  this  country.'  Of  course  the  city  has  never  con¬ 
sidered  that  it  received  any  honour  in  being  chosen;  but  quite  the  contrary 
“it’s  very  insignificance  was  its  passport  to  distinction.  As  Mr.  Oxley  has 
“happily  said,  it  was  the  dark  horse  in  the  contest  for  the  capitalship," 
Whilst  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  sagacity  of  the  “Iron 
Duke."  I  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Collins’s  statement,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Duke  died  in  September  1852; — 
I  saw  the  “lying  in  state”  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  also  the 
funeral  procession  on  its  way  to  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  so 
that  this  Ottawa  story  must  be  taken  cum  grauo  salts. 

Moreover,  I  may  add  that  the  name  of  Bytown  was 
changed  to  Ottawa  in  1854,  (to  date  from  January  1st  1855,) 
consequently  Mr.  Collins’  history  is  somewhat  “mixed.” 

Further  I  will  cite  the  well-known  Arch-Bohemian  George 
Augustus  Sala,  who  has  twice  honoured  Montreal  with  his 
presence,  and  who,  in  the  magazine  “Temple  Bar”  some 
years  since,  in  a  running  fire  of  ignorant  slang,  described 
Notre  Dame  Street,  and  proh  pudor !  talked  of  the  statue 
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of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  old  St.  Malo  mariner,  opposite  the 
Court  House. ! ! ! 

There  is  an  old  German  proverb  which  occurs  to  me; 
done  into  English,  it  takes  this  shape : — 

‘  ‘Ages  ago  !  when  earth  was  born, 

Truth  crept  into  a  hunting  horn  ; 

The  hunter  came,  the  horn  was  blown, 

But  where  Truth  went  to,  never  was  known." 

If  I  have  among  my  readers  any  member  of  the 
newspaper  profession,  I  need  offer  but  little  excuse  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  short  extract  from  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tal- 
mage,  (another  history-monger  by  the  bye !)  on  the  tax 
upon  the  faith  of  newspaper  men  : — 

“One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  the  newspaper  profession,  is  that  its  members 
“are  compelled  to  see  more  of  the  shams  of  the  world  than  any  other  pro¬ 
fession.  Through  every  newspaper  office,  day  after  day,  go  all  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  world  ;  all  the  vanities  that  want  to  get  puffed  ;  all  the  reven¬ 
ues  that  want  to  be  reaped  ;  all  the  mistakes  that  want  to  be  corrected ; 
“all  the  dull  speakers  who  want  to  be  thought  eloquent ;  all  the  meanness 
“that  wants  to  get  its  wares  noticed  gratis  in  the  editorial  column,  in  order 
“to  save  the  expense  of  the  advertisement  columns  ;  all  the  men  who  want 
“to  be  set  right,  who  were  never  right ;  all  the  crack-brained  philosophers 
“with  stories  as  long  as  their  hair,  and  as  gloomy  as  their  finger-nails  ;  all 
“the  bores  who  come  to  stay  five  minutes,  but  who  talk  five  hours.  Through 
“the  editor’s  and  reporters’  rooms  all  the  follies  and  shams  of  the  world  are 
“seen  day  after  day  ;  and  the  temptation  is  to  believe  in  neither  God  nor 
“man.  It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  in  this  profession  there  are  some  skepti¬ 
cal  men;  I  only  wonder  that  journalists  believe  anything.” 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nomenclature  of 
cities,  towns,  streets  and  localities  generally.  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  trace  the  origin  of  names,  in  some  cases  much  fun 
has  been  made  of  the  manner  in  which  old  country  and 
classical  names  re-appear  on  this  continent. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  full  of  examples.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  worthy  Surveyor-General  Simeon 
DeWitt,  shook  his  classical  pepper-pot  over  central  New  York, 
and  left  its  innocent  villages  smarting  with  such  names  as 
“David,  Marcellus,  Ilion,  Rome,  Carthage,  Ithaca,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
“Manlius,  Pompey, 
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and  other  famous  names  of  men  and  cities  ;  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  this  same  mistake  has  been  made. 

We  are  not  quite  free  from  this  weakness  in  Canada,  we 
have  our 

“Athens,  Marathon,  Caesarea  and  Troy.” 

Instead  of  retaining  Indian  names  of  localities  or  giving 
them  names  commemorative  of  events  associated  with  the 
places,  or  derived  from  some  striking  physical  features  or  re¬ 
markable  characters  connected  with  them  :  English,  Scotchi 
Irish,  Dutch,  Latin,  Greek,  &c,  names  which  one  can  never 
dissever  from  their  old  country  associations,  and  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  applying  here,  are  repeated 
usque  ad  nauseam. 

Perhaps  the  neatest  thing  in  recent  names  in  the  United 
States  may  be  found  in  Arizona.  We  find  an  ambitious 
new  settlement  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  “Total  Wreck,’’ 
one  of  its  principal  towns  is  christened  “TOMBSTONE,”  whilst 
it  has  a  newspaper  called  the  “Epitaph.” 

We  will  pass  over  the  vanity  of  early  settlers  in  certain 
localities  christening  their  places  with  such  dissonant  names  as 

“Smith’s  Falls,  Jones’  Mills,  Campbell’s  Cross,  Egansville,  Snowdon- 
villeetc.,  etc.” 

Let  us  take  however,  a  score  of  examples  of  outre  titles  of 
towns  in  the  Dominion.  As  a  memento  of  a  veritable  man 
of  letters,  we  have  "Cadmus,"  as  representing  literature  we  find 

“Homer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Byron.  Dickens,  and  Tennyson." 

Naturally  enough,  the  names  of  our  Governors-General 
have  furnished  a  plentiful  supply :  /.  g. 

“Kempt,  Durham,  Colborne,  Sydenlijm,  Cathcart,  Elgin,  Head.  Lisgar, 

“Monck,  Dufferin  and  Ix>me,” — 

who  appears  to  have  been  so  popular  that  we  have  the  name 
four  times  repeated,  and  once  amplified  into  Lorneville.  Our 
present  Governor  must  have  been  thus  honoured  before  he 
came  amongst  us,  for  we  find  a  village  near  Kingston,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Lansdowne. 

Of  heroes  of  the  hour,  we  have 

“Havelock,  Raglan  and  Wolseley.” 
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As  representing  the  political  world  are 

“Bright,  Cobden,  Gladstone,  three  times  repeated,  and  Beaconsfield.” 

We  have  also 

“Garfield,  Hanlan  and  Renforth.” 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  Crimean  War  furnished  a 
host  of  examples,  we  have 

“Four  Almas,  two  Inlcermans,  two  Sebastopols,  Balaclava,  Kars,  Kertch 

“and  Odessa.  There  are  Wellingtons  and  Waterloos  past  counting,  with 

“a  profusion  of  Londons,  Glasgows,  and  Manchesters.” 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  one  whit  better  off  in 
this  respect  than  are  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The 
names  are  not  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  or  taste  of  our 
forefathers,  they  discarded  the  charming  “Acadia”  for  the 
rather  tame  “Nova  Scotia,”  although  we  must  confess  that 
this  last  has  become  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  could  now 
scarcely  wish  the  old  name  back. 

Amongst  the  counties  we  have,  and  what  state  or  pro¬ 
vince  has  not  ? 

“  Queen’s  and  King’s.” 

Scarcely  a  name  on  the  whole  list  that  is  not  common¬ 
place.  They  have  much  more  meaning  however,  than  most 
of  our  provincial  names.  In  fact  for  many  of  them  there  is 
a  justification,  although  some  might  have  been  changed  with 
advantage.  The  towns,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  old 
country  names,  many  of  them  substitutes  for  delightful  In¬ 
dian  ones.  As  an  instance  Weymouth,  has  been  given  to 
what  should  have  been  Sissiboo.  Many  others  will  occur 
to  any  one  at  a  glance. 

There  is  another  class  of  names  which  are  a  discredit  to 
the  province.  They  display  such  paucity  of  invention  and 
absence  of  taste  or  imagination.  How  marly  Salmon  Rivers 
have  we?  There  are  a  good  many  rivers  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark,  when  I  assert  that  there 
are  not  half  so  many  different  names  for  them.  About  every 
twelve  miles  a  Salmon  River  is  found.  St.  Mary  or  St. 
Mary’s  Bay,  is  given  to  bays  and  rivers  again  and  again. 
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Another  very  common  style  is  to  call  a  place  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  it  is  distant  from  some  other  place.  This  might 
have  been  of  a  little  service  perhaps,  in  days  of  stage  coaches, 
but  has  no  excuse  now.  Examples  of  this  method  of  giving 
names  are  too  familiar  to  require  mention. 

We  have  some  charming  names  in  the  list,  we  have  Clam 
Harbor,  Spry  Bay,  Oyster  Pond,  Herring  Cove,  Salmon 
Rivers,  (as  I  have  said)  without  number,  Shad  Bay,  Blind 
Bay,  Devil’s  Island  and  others  equally  elegant. 

Surely  these  names  do  not  do  justice  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  applied,  they  must  repel  strangers  and  do  in¬ 
jury  ;  their  very  sound  makes  one  elevate  the  nose.  No 
one  wishes  to  come  near  places  bearing  such  malodorous 
names.  If  a  little  industry  were  bestowed  on  an  endeavour 
to  revive  some  of  the  old  and  almost  forgotten  names,  we 
should  have  many  worthy  of  the  beauties  of  the  land. 

The  nomenclature  of  our  streets  in  Montreal  would  prove 
an  interesting  study  and  might  well  form  a  subject  for  a  sep¬ 
arate  paper. 

History  has  to  deal  with  few  things  more  curious  than  the 
way  in  which  odd  names  come  to  be  associated  with  nation¬ 
al  parties  or  movements.  Every  political  crisis  gives  rise 
to  certain  words,  minted  for,  or  adopted  to,  the  occasion,  and 
the  origin  of  them  becomes  in  time,  matter  of  curious  specu¬ 
lation.  Party  spirit  is  fertile  in  nicknames  and  terms  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  while  many  of  them  die  out  and  are  forgotten, 
others  stick  to  those  to  whom  they  are  applied,  and  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  lose  the  “sting”  which  was  in  the  original  appli¬ 
cation,  and  so  pass  into  general  use  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience. 

Almost  all  our  party  designations  were  originally  applied 
contemptuously.  This  we  know;  but  in  some  cases  this  is 
nearly  all  we  know.  Historians  find,  for  example,  that  at  a 
certain  period  the  terms  “Tory”  and"Whig”  were  in  general 
use.  Now,  these  are  very  peculiar  terms,  and  it  is  natural 
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to  enquire — When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  they 
originate?  Well  there  is  little  definite  information  to  be 
got  on  the  point,  and  what  is  to  be  obtained  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Antiquarians  tell  us  that  “Tory  meant  originally,  an 
Irish  robber”  and  “the  Tories  were  noted  for  their  ferocity 
and  murders.”  Turning  to  “Whig,”  we  find  it  described  as 
“a  term  originally  applied  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  of 
Scotland;”  and  Halliwell  enables  us  to  conjecture  why  the 
term  was  used,  since  he  describes  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  word 
for  sour  whey — and  the  whey-faced  conventicler  was  sour 
enough  in  all  conscience.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  words 
in  their  orignal  meanings,  but  that  seems  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  political  meaning.  How  came 
they,  then,  to  be  adopted  as  the  designations  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
question  is  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  The  histor¬ 
ians  give  all  sorts  of  accounts,  pointing  to  various  occasions 
and  different  epochs,  and  clearly  knowing  very  little  about 
it. 

In  the  main,  we  may  take  it  that  the  Jacobites  were  the 
Tories,  and  the  Hanoverians  the  Whigs,  in  the  old,  old  time, 
when  England  was  distracted  by  the  squabbles  for  the  sup¬ 
remacy  of  the  rival  Houses.  It  is  not  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  country  party  came,  through  some  incident 
of  the  time,  to  campare  the  Court  party  to  the  Polish  rob¬ 
bers  in  Ireland,  and  the  others,  with  recollections  of  the 
Cromwellian  period  still  in  their  minds,  would  be  likely  to 
retort  with  something  offensive,  which  would  convey  the 
idea  of  the  reverse  of  what  was  courtly  and  generous;  though 
why  the  term  “Whig”  was  selected  is  a  mystery.  Hume 
tells  us — but  the  statement  is  very  doubtful — that  the  terms 
were  first  used  in  connection  with  the  Meal-tub-Plot — one 
of  those  sham  conspiracies,  which  people  were  so  fond  of 
getting  up  and  creating  an  excitement  over  in  what  may  be 
called  the  age  of  plots.  This  sham  plot  was  hatched  by 
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one  Dangerfield,  who  secreted  a  bundle  of  forged  letters, 
which  appeared  to  comprise  a  plot  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II,  in  a  meal-tub  in  the  house  of  a 
woman  with  whom  he  lived,  and  then  sent  the  Custom 
House  officers  to  the  house  to  search  for  smuggled  goods. 
When  this  infamous  business  was  brought  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  two  Parties  sprang  up  in  connection  with  it.  The 
one  utterly  discredited  the  whole  thing,  and  these  were 
called  Tories  it  is  hard  to  see  why ;  while  the  others 
who  believed  in  the  plot  were  called  Whigs ,  with  as  little 
apparent  reason. 

However,  whether  Hume  is  ri£ht  or  wrong,  it  is  certain 
that  for  two  centuries,  or  thereabout,  the  Tories  aqd  the 
Whigs  have  divided  public  opinion  pretty  much  between 
them,  though  not  always  on  precisely  the  same  grounds. 
Once  the  terms  were  defined  as  meaning— Tories,  those 
who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  people ;  Whigs,— those 
who  would  control  the  power  of  the  Crown— which  is  hardly 
a  sufficiently  exact  or  capacious  definition  to  embrace  what 
the  terms  now  imply. 

Supplementing  these  parties,  we  have  the  Radicals;  and 
here  for  once  we  are  able  to  see  precisely  in  what  manner 
the  term  arose.  It  was  first  applied  as  a  party  name  in  1 8  1 8, 
to  Henry  Hunt.  Major  Cartwright,  and  others  of  the  same 
views,  who  were  fond  of  talking  of  “a  radical  reform”  in  the 
representation  of  the  country  as  distinct  from  a  mere  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats,  or  enfranchisement  of  towns  of  growing 
importance,  and  a  disfranchisement  of  places  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  to  exercise  political  rights. 

Unquestionably,  the  happiest  nickname  of  modern  par¬ 
liamentary  times  is  the  term  “ Adullamites"  applied  by  John 
Bright  to  Robt.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  and  their  small 
band  of  followers  who  kicked  over  the  traces  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  proposed  Reform  Bill. 

Messrs.  Lowe  and  Horsman  had  both  attacked  Mr.  Bright 
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pretty  fiercely,  and  one  passage  from  the  exquisitely  pun¬ 
gent  and  sarcastic  rejoinder  will  live  as  long  as  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  an  interest  in  Parliamentary  polemics: — 

“The  right  hon.  gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Horsman)  who 
said  a  little  against  the  Government,  and  something  against 
the  Bill,  made  an  attack  upon  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  gave 
expression  to  his  great  grief.  He  had  retired  into  what  may 
be  called  the  political  Cave  of  Adullam ,M  into  which  he  in¬ 
vited  every  one  in  distress,  and  every  one  who  is  discontent¬ 
ed,  and  called  them  around  him.  The  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  has  long  been  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House, 
and  .there  is  scarcely  a  member  at  this  end  of  the  House 
who  is  able  to  address  the  House  with  affect,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  debates,  that  he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to 
his  party  and  cabal.  He  has  succeeded  in  hooking  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Caine  (Mr.  Lowe.) 
I  know  it  was  an  opinion  entertained  many  years  ago  by 
a  member  of  the  Treasury  bench,  that  two  men  could  make 
a  party  ;  and  a  party  formed  of  two  men  so  amiable,  and  so 
discreet  we  may  hope  to  see  in  Parliament  perfectly  har¬ 
monious,  and  distinguished  by  a  mutual  and  unbroken  trust. 
But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore ;  as  in  the  Scotch  terrier,  that  is  so  covered  with  hair 
you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail." 

Mr.  Bright’s  humour  is  not  sardonic  as  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s, 
but  it  resembles  it  inasmuch  as  its  manifestations  have 
chiefly  been  in  the  direction  of  hitting  off  some  person  or 
party  by  a  single  phrase,  in  Mr.  Bright’s  case  containing  a 
parallel  or  a  comparison  drawn  from  a  source  familiar  to  the 
least  educated  mind.  Two  at  least  of  his  happiest  strokes 
of  this  sort  have  their  inspiration  from  the  Bible.  Had  Mr. 
Lowe  wanted  to  say  something  damaging  about  Mr.  Bright 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  looked  through  his  Homer 
or  his  Horace  for  an  illustration.  When  Mr.  Bright  desired, 
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during  the  debate,  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  clique  of  which 
Mr.  Lowe  was  the  head,  he  bethought  him  of  David’s  escape 
from  Achish,  King  of  Gath,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
who  subsequently  foregathered  with  him  in  the  Cave  of 
Adullam,  and  a  new  name  was  added  to  the  political  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

When,  pending  a  general  election,  he  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  determined  dissatisfaction  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  he  again  turned  to  the  classical  book  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  morrow  all  England  was  laughing  at  the  party 
who,  "if  they  had  been  in  the  wilderness,  would  hare  complained 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  harassing  piece  of  legislation." 

Here  is  plain  sailing ;  but  we  get  into  the  fog  again  when 
we  come  to  some  other  of  the  terms  now  quite  familiar  to 
us  as  indicating  parties — not  political  parties — unknown  to 
our  forefathers. 

Why,  for  instance,  are  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  call¬ 
ed  “Methodists?  It  is  said  that  the  term  was  suggested  by 
the  Latin  appellative  "Methodistae,  given  to  a  College  of 
Physicians  in  ancient  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  strict 
regimen  under  which  they  placed  their  patients ;  but  this  is 
going  a  long  way  off  to  account  for  something,  the  origin  of 
which  probably  lies  much  nearer  home. 

So  again  with  Teetotallers.  Did  it  originally  imply  per¬ 
sons  who  drank  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  or  Tea-totalers  ? 
or  is  there  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  stammering  man 
who  tried  to  say  that  he  was  a  “  Te-tee -total  abstainer,"  and 
was  so  laughed  at,  that  the  wits  applied  the  term  to  the 
party. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  subject  engage  our  at¬ 
tention?  Partly  because  it  is  interesting  in  itself — partly 
from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  new  terms  have  sprung  into 
use  of  late  in  connection  with  politics,  the  origin  of  which 
is  likely  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  posterity.  Only  the 
close  student  of  English  parliamentary  history  will  be  able 
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to  make  anything  of  the  “ Obstructives .”  Probably  it  is  only 
a  passing  phase  of  politics,  and  the  name  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  die  out  with  the  thing  itself — unless,  as  is  very  likely 
it  survives  to  express  something  quite  differing  from  it,  just 
as  Whig  and  Tory  have  ceased  to  mean  anything  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Stuarts,  and  have  come  to  have  a  distinct 
modern  political  significance. 

And  next  we  come  to  the  “Jingoes."  Will  posterity 
know  anything  about  them  ?  And  if  so,  what  meaning 
will  be  attached  to  the  name?  Imagine  a  grubber  in  re¬ 
cords  of  the  past,  a  century  hence,  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
the  term  meant,  and  to  what  party  in  the  State  it  applied. 
He  would  with  difficulty  gather  that  it,  in  someway,  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  popular  song  in  which  occurred  the  words ; 

“We  don’t  want  to  fight, 

But  by  Jingo  if  we  do.” 

What  was  the  subtle  meaning  of  “St.  Jingo,”  which  made 
the  name  of  that  Saint  a  party  cry  ? 

Heretofore  St.  George  has  been  the  patron  saint  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  name  has  been  used  as  a  war-cry.  WThy  in 
1877-78  did  that  of  St.  Jingo  supplant  it?  That  would  be 
the  puzzle.  Turning  to  his  books  he  would  find  that  St. 
Jingo  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Saint  Gengulph,  who,  if 
I  recollect  rightly  was  hewn  to  pieces  and  displayed  his 
saintly  power  thereupon  in  a  miraculous  fashion,  inasmuch 
as  when  his  limbs  were  off,  they  would  not  die  like  ordinary 
limbs  severed  from  the  trunk,  but  leaped  and  hopped  about 
in  a  frisky  and  animated  style,  thereby  striking  terror  into 
those  entrusted  with  the  Saint’s  execution.  Hence,  as  I 
take  it,  the  popular  phrase  “By  the  living  Jingo  !” 

Old  Dryasdust  will  then  proceed  to  enquire  when  this 
phrase  first  came  into  use,  and  will  find  that  it  was  at  least 
in  use  as  far  back  as  Queen  Anne’s  time.  If  he  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  Mr.  Rand’s  “Tangled  Talk ” — a 
delightful  book  that  will  live — he  will  find  there  a  note  to 
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this  effect :  “I  will  let  the  phrase  remain  for  the  sake  of 
saying  a  word  for  Robert  Southey.  He  has  been  accused 
of  irreverence  for  using  somewhere,  the  expression  “  By  the 
living  Jingo!”  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  at  all  events 
he  did  not  invent  it,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  done.  It  is 
in  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  where  it  occurs  as  one  of  the 
flowers  of  speech  of  Lady  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Skeggs.” 
All  this  is  pretty  clear,  but  how  docs  it  account  for  the 
name  of  the  Saint  becoming  the  name  of  a  political  party  ? 
We  know,  of  course,  well  enough.  We  are  aware  of  the 
excitement  the  song  created,  and  of  the  resentment  some 
part  of  the  community  feel  to  the  sentiments  it  expresses. 

We  know,  further,  that  by  a  happy  thought,  a  letter  on 
the  subject  in  the  London  Times  was  headed  “  The  Jingoes!' 
It  was  a  short,  unimportant  letter  by  Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake, 
but  the  phrase  struck.  From  that  day  the  ultra- war  party, 
the  loud  and  clamorous  partisans  of  bloodshed  were 
"Jingoes.”  It  was  well  understood,  if  not  very  explicit,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  die  out,  or  pass  into 
history. 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  award  the  medal  for  part}' 
names,  to  our  neighbours  over  the  border,  the  two  great 
lines  of  demarcation  viz :  Democrat  and  Republican  are  as 
obscure  to  understand,  and  as  difficult  to  trace  to  their 
source  as  the  English  terms  Whig  and  Tory ,  whilst  it  would 
require  a  “jury  of  matrons”  to  pronounce  upon  the  names  of 
some  of  the  parties  who  have  “bolted”  from  time  to  time 
(I  believe  that  is  the  correct  word)  such  as  "Loco  focos ,” 
"Barnburners!'  "Hard-heads!'  "Soft  Shells,”  " K how-nothings!' 
and  that  delightfully  euphonious  soubriquet  "The  Mug¬ 
wumps!'  which  I  think  was  the  offspring  of  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  election. 

On  this  subject  of  party  names  I  will  only  further  re¬ 
mark  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  great  excitement  tiiat  such 
names  have  any  vitality  in  them.  If  we  look  through  his- 
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tory,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  England,  when  political  feeling  was  at  its  strongest,  nick¬ 
names  and  party  terms  of  contempt  were  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries.  It  is  not  indeed  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  indica¬ 
ting,  as  it  always  does,  animosities  and  unrest.  And  as  it 
has  been  said  with  truth  “Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no 
history,”  so  that  epoch  is  to  be  congratulated  in  which  there 
originates  no  party  names. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  Dogberry —  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Mrs.  Malaprop — that  ''comparisons  are  odorous'' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  some  people  never  think. 
There  are  people  who  lack  the  power  of  controlling  and 
compelling  thought  and  performing  mental  operations. 
One  of  the  consequences  is  that  in  their  loose,  disjointed 
way  they  are  always  finding  points  of  resemblance  where 
none  exist,  or  seeing  likenesses  in  the  absolutely  unlike. 
Tell  them  one  thing,  and  it  reminds  them  of  another  wholly 
unlike  it ;  show  them  an  object,  and  they  at  once  demand 
whether  you  do  not  think  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  something  entirely  different. 

So  you  cannot  mention  anything  which  does  not  recall 
its  parallel.  These  are  the  people  who,  when  shown  a  baby 
are  struck  with  the  likeness  to  mamma,  its  greater  likeness 
to  papa,  and  a  still  more  astonishing  resemblance  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Fry,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  a 
general  round  of  historic  personages.  Tell  them  an  anecdote 
and  they  hasten  to  remark,  “  That  reminds  me"  of  another 
which  would  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  it  were  it  not 
that  it  is  quite  unlike  in  incident,  and  has  another  point. 
Show  them  a  building,  and  they  are  struck  with  its  identity 
with  Notre  Dame  or  St.  Peters’  at  Rome,  were  it  not  that 
those  structures  are  bigger,  older,  and  of  a  different  style  of 
architecture. 

Any  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  Earl 
Chatham  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  will  be  found  to  result  in 
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the  fact  of  both  being  Peers,  with  a  Parliamentary  training, 
and  exercising  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  legis¬ 
lative  events  of  their  day.  The  attempt  to  make  out  that 
Hannibal  and  Wellington  were  both  of  a  piece  in  mental 
and  physical  calibre,  can  only  be  an  effort  in  special  plead¬ 
ing,  based  on  the  broad  ground  that  both  carried  swords  and 
won  battles. 

While  the  abuse  of  comparison  is  thus  productive  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  evil,  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  use  of  the 
faculty  is  valuable.  “Comparison  large”  is  a  good  item  in  a 
phrenological  statement  of  one’s  mental  claims.  It  is  the 
basis  of  sound  judgment  of  men  and  things,  and  a  good 
factor  in  artistic  capability. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  guard  against  false  analogies  and 
fallacious  parallels,  which  enter  so  largely  into  our  literary 
culture  and  social  intercourse.  There  are  true  and  there 
are  false  standards  of  comparison  which  may  be  applied  in 
history,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  life.  It  is 
most  essential  to  form  a  habit  of  setting  up  the  .true  stan¬ 
dard,  and  thus  avoiding  the  ridiculous  spectacle  which  old 
Polonius  presents  to  us  when,  at  a  hint  from  his  Prince,  he 
is  equally  ready  to  detect  in  a  cloud,  a  resemblance  to  a 
camel,  a  weasel,  or  a  whale. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  regarding  the  statements  of  historians  on  the 
subject  of  events  which  occurred  a  century  or  two  ago  when 
we  find  so  much  misconception  prevalent  regarding  those 
that  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living,  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  reference  to  documents  easily  accessible : 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  the  London  Times  said. 

“Speaking  generally,  no  child  of  any  class,  high  or  low,  from  the  child  of  the 
“duke  to  the  child  of  the  labourer,  could  name  the  day  on  which  any  great 
“event  in  history  occurred  ;  even  though  duly  crammed  with  the  year.  Such 
“ignorance  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  especially  as  it  goes  much  further, 
“and  a  very  large  part  of  the  history  of  our  country  is  a  blank  to  most  Eng¬ 
lish  minds." 
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In  Canada,  not  a  controversy  could  be  named,  that  would 
not  rouse  a  controversy.  As  there  were  two  opinions  afore¬ 
time,  so  would  there  be  now. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  during  his  last  illness,  desiring  a 
friend  to  read  to  him,  was  asked  to  select  the  book.  '■'■Any¬ 
thing  but  History ,”  he  answered,  "that  must  be  false."  The 
dying  statesman,  who  for  more  than  20  years,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  had  been  making  history,  knew  full 
well  whereof  he  spoke.  His  criticism  was  somewhat  novel 
then,  but  the  century  since  its  utterance  has  made  the  sneer 
a  maxim.  A  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  the  common  kind 
all  history  was  alike,  the  legends  of  Livy  or  the  marvels  of 
Herodotus,  the  gossip  of  Suetonius  or  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar, — all  were  sacred — to  question  them'  was  well  nigh 
heresy.  But  to  day  is  the  age  of  the  iconoclasts.  Under 
their  blows  our  idols  are  crumbling  to  powder.  They  dig 
up  the  musty  records  from  which  history  has  been  made, 
they  search  into  the  lives  of  the  historians  to  find  out  who 
they  were,  and  they  seek  further,  to  find  out  why  they  wrote. 
True  science  is  exact,  for  it  is  founded  on  laws  which  are  im¬ 
mutable;  true  poetry  is  immortal,  for  its  breath  is  inspi¬ 
ration ;  but  history  is  like  the  work  of  the  photographer,  it 
depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  material,  the  workman, 
the  focus  and  the  atmosphere.  No  wonder  that  the  scholar 
rises  from  his  task  to  say  with  Walpole,  "It  must  be  false." 

This  restless,  inquisitive  19th  century  presses  its  enquiries 
everywhere,  into  the  heavens  above,  into  the  earth  beneath, 
and  into  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  but  its  record  will  con¬ 
tain  no  more  instructive  and  fascinating  chapter  than  that 
which  describes  its  re-arrangement  of  the  annals  of  the  past. 
We  have  seen  a  host  of  great  scholars,  led  by  the  audacious 
Niebuhr,  reconstructing  Roman  history;  we  have  seen  an¬ 
other  army  sifting  the  grains  of  truth  from  the  fairy  tales  of 
the  early  Greek  historians ;  whilst,  still  later,  an  indefati¬ 
gable  explorer  has  exhumed  the  wall  of  ancient  Troy,  and 
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shown  the  world  that  the  immortal  Homer  was  no  writer  of 
romance. 

But  it  is  not  ancient  history  alone  that  our  scholars  are 
re-writing:  Men  now  living  have  seen  the  “Wizard  of  the 
North,”  change  the  whole  face  of  Scotland  by  the  magic  of 
his  matchless  pen  ;  until  Scott  waved  his  wand,  it  was  but  the 

“Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.” 

but  under  his  spell  it  has  become,  for  old  and  young  alike, 
the  land  of  heroic  daring,  and  romantic  deeds. 

What  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  for  Scotland,  Prescott  and 
Irving  have  done  for  Spain,  Macaulay  has  accomplished  for 
the  England  of  the  Puritans,  and  Motley  has  done  for  the 
heroes  who  founded  the  great  Dutch  Republic,  planted  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  and  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Empire  State. 

And,  what  is  of  more  interest  to  us,  Frauds  Parbnan  has 
done  for  Nouvellc  France. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  of  encouragement  in  our 
work,  we  set  out  w’ith  advantages  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  About  us  ever)'  foot  of  soil  is  historic  ground. 
Here  has  ever  been  the  bona-fide  seat  of  empire  in  Canada, 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  Government  has  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  garnering  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
fleeting  memorials  of  the  past,  which  to  the  future  historian 
w'ill  be  priceless  treasures.  Of  this  I  need  not  speak  further, 
as,  doubtless,  our  indefatigable  and  courteous  archivist,  Mr. 
Brymner  is  personally  known  to  you  all.  But  we  have  an¬ 
other  duty,  to  my  mind,  even  more  important  than  that  of 
gathering  materials  for  history.  It  is  that  of  making  the 
rising  generation  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  past.  Al¬ 
most  servile  in  following  European  systems  of  education, 
our  youths  can  give  the  names  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  can 
trace  the  dynasties  of  France,  or  tell  you  how  constitutional 
government  arose  in  England,  but  the  growth  of  liberty  at 
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home,  or  the  genesis  of  our  written  constitutions,  is  to  them  as 
much  of  a.sealed  book  as  to  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Berlin. 
This  should  not  be,  and  a  society  like  this  can  materially 
help  to  correct  the  evil.  We  owe  this  duty  not  alone  to  the 
scholar,  but  to  every  citizen  of  the  State. 

“ History ,”  says  Bacon,  “ makes  men  wise,”  but  it  does  much 
more,  it  makes  them  patriotic.  The  Greeks  fought  more 
bravely  as  they  thought  of  Thermopylae  and  Marathon.  We 
shall  live  more  nobly  as  we  think  of  our  heroic  ancestors, 
who  by  a  contest  extending  over  nearly  two  centuries,  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  freedom : — 

“They  shaped  our  destiny,  we  but  carve  their  names.” 

The  right  side  has  prevailed  more  frequently  than  most 
men  think.  Many  wars,  almost  all  modern  wars,  have  end¬ 
ed  as  a  good  and  wise  man  would  wish,  in  the  victory  of 
the  good  cause.  The  war  for  American  Independence 
created  the  United  States.  In  the  conflict  of  Europe  with 
the  French  Republic,  Europe  was  driven  back,  while  the 
perpetual  aggressions  of  Napoleon  I  brought  about  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  French  Empire. 

In  the  Crimean  War,  in  the  Italian  War  of  1859,  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866, 
and  others,  victory  has  gone  with  right,  the  good  cause 
triumphed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  losing  side  has  inspired  the  best 
songs.  Witness  the  Jacobite  ditties  and  the  Irish  melodies. 
I  do  not  gainsay  the  excellence  of  these  strains,  I  do  not 
grudge  misfortune  its  poetical  and  musical  consolation,  but 
I  am  certain  that  the  best  songs  owe  their  inspiration  to  the 
well-won  triumphs  of  right.  The  song  of  Miriam  and  the 
song  of  Deborah  are  not  the  consolations  of  a  vanquished 
cause ; 

‘‘Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled ”  is  not  the  wailing  of  a 
beaten  host ;  “ Rule  Britannia ”  is  not  the  dirge  of  a  defunct 
nation. 

The  greatest  of  all  songs  is  yet  to  be  sung,  when  Wrong 
is  utterly  overthrown,  when  Right  is  altogether  triumphant. 
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THE  RED  INDIANS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

BY  A.  C.  VV1NTON. 

ITTLE  is  known  of  the  once  powerful  though 
now  extinct  Bethuks  or  Bocothic  tribe  of  Red 
Indians,  the  aborigines  of  Newfoundland,  that 
at  one  time  sported  along  the  sea-coast,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  pitching  their  wigwams  along 
the  margin  of  its  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  which  teem 
with  fish  of  the  finest  description,  and  giving  chase  to  the 
noble  caribou  that  in  vast  numbers  traversed  the  country 
from  north  to  south,  displaying  their  skill  in  the  handling 
oi  the  bow  and  arrow  which  they  can  use  with  great  dexter¬ 
ity,  and  shooting  the  rapids  with  their  light  swift  canoes, 
made  from  skins  or  the  bark  of  birch  trees  neatly  sewn  to¬ 
gether.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  Newfoundland,  with 
its  wild  animals,  its  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  teeming  with 
fish,  its  marshes  swarming  with  ptarmigans,  curlew,  plover 
and  snipe,  whilst  on  the  plains  or  barrens  may  be  met 
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countless  herds  of  reindeer ;  what  a  paradise  this  must  have 
been  to  these  wild  and  savage  aborigines,  where ; — 

“Untamed,  untaught,  in  arms  or  arts  unskilled  ; 

Their  patrimonial  soil  they  rudely  tilled, 

Chased  the  free  rovers  of  the  savage  wood. 

Ensnared  the  wild  bird,  swept  the  scaly  flood ; 

Or  when  the  halcyon  sported  in  the  breeze, 

In  light  canoes  they  skimmed  the  rippling  seas, 

The  passing  moment,  oil  their  bliss  or  care  ; 

Such  as  their  sires  had  been— the  children  were.” 

Here  they  sported  along  its  shores,  and  with  the  return¬ 
ing  winter,  sought  refuge  in  the  interior,  where  amidst  its 
beautiful  forests,  game  in  abundance  could  still  be  found. 
Here  in  perfect  security,  their  hunting  grounds  unintruded 
upon,  they  erected  their  wigwams  far  from  the  reach  of 
civilization.  Here  in  perfect  happiness  and  savage  luxury 
they  reigned  undisturbed. 

When,  therefore,  John  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland 
in  1497,  and  came  in  contact  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
island,  who  were  clothed  with  skins  and  painted  with  red 
ochre,  they  naturally  beheld  his  approach  with  terror  and 
astonishment,  thinking  that  the  ship  he  had  traversed  the 
ocean  with  was  an  enormous  bird  or  animal.  As  no  resist¬ 
ance  was  made,  and  as  they  seemed  inclined  to  come  to 
friendly  terms,  Cabot,  with  his  crew,  landed,  and  at  once  a 
friendly  intercourse  took  place  amongst  them.  It  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  become  warm  and  close  friends,  for  on 
Cabot  taking  leave  of  the  New-found-land,  three  Indians 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  voyage.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  discovery  of  the  island  proved  fatal  to  them.  From  the 
first,  friendly  feelings  had  always  existed  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  their  white  invaders  :  this  friendship,  however, 
could  not  last  long.  The  Indians,  reared  in  their  savage 
state,  knew  not  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Children  of  the  forest  though  they  were,  loving  the  wild 
nature  and  freedom  which  were  always  theirs,  bounding 
through  the  thick  forests  seeking  the  wild  birds,  and  chas- 
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ing  the  reindeer  over  barrens,  on  their  swift  and  powerful 
steeds.  To  cure  them  of  their  wild  and  savage  state  was 
impossible.  When  the  island,  therefore,  became  more  thickly 
populated,  the  Indians  became  more  and  more  reserved  to¬ 
wards  the  whites.  They  now  suspected  that  their  territory 
would  be  taken  from  them  and  become  the  property  of  their 
invaders.  Already  the  axe  of  the  woodman  and  settler 
could  be  heard  resounding  through  the  forest.  The  sea- 
coast  began  to  swarm  with  men,  busy  and  eager  to  gather 
the  fortune  that  awaited  them.  Here,  on  the  waters,  could 
be  seen  boats  of  all  nations  gathering  in  the  harvests  that 
were  of  more  value  than  the  rich  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru 
or  the  diamond  fields  of  Africa  :  and  over  the  barrens  could 
be  heard  the  sound  of  the  rifle,  as  the  hunter  or  trapper 
emerged  from  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  and  bounded  over 
the  plains,  scattering  the  rabbits  or  hares  from  their  covers, 
in  their  wild  and  mad  career.  No  wonder,  that  envious 
and  jealous  feelings  gathered  within  the  breasts  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  saw  their  beautiful  forests  give  way  before 
the  march  of  civilization,  the  wild  animals  robbed  of  their 
beautiful  furs  and  the  sea  of  its  riches.  Instead  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  a  feeling  of  revenge  and  hatred 
came  over  them. 

These  savag:  children  of  the  forest  began  at  first  to  show 
a  tendency  to  appropriate  the  white  man’s  goods  and  wares 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred  ;  this  led  to  disputes  and 
finally  bloodshed.  The  hunters  and  trappers  felt  that  the 
Indians  were  a  source  of  annoyance,  and  they  were  looked 
upon  as  only  fit  to  be  destroyed. 

The  peace  and  harmony  which  the  Indians  had  previously 
enjoyed  were  now  about  to  be  ended  for  ever.  Their 
hunting  grounds  were  invaded  by  a  tribe  of  Micmacs  from 
Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia, who  having  learnt  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  them, 
which  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Government 
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made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement, 
but  of  no  avail.  The  unfeeling,  barbarous  hunters  and 
trappers,  assisted  by  the  savage  brutality  of  the  Micmacs, 
had  raised  the  savage  nature  of  the  once  powerful  Red 
Indians,  and  at  length  “war  to  the  knife”  was  proclaimed 
between  the  two  races.  Everywhere  the  Bethuks  were 
hunted  like  wolves.  Their  bows  and  arrows  could  avail 
them  nothing  against  the  fire-arms  of  their  invaders. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  the  Governor, 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Johns,  in 
the  summer  of  1810,  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  all  per¬ 
sons  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Red  Indians  to  treat  them 
with  kindness  so  as  to  conciliate  their  affections.  He  also 
offered  to  anyone  who  should  bring  about  and  establish  a 
permanent  peace  upon  a  firm  and  settled  footing,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  such  a  person  he  would  honor¬ 
ably  mention  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  came  too  late  ;  the  Indians  who  had  at  one  time  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  white  man,  became  at  length 
fierce  and  implacable  foes,  and  refused  all  overtures  for 
peaceable  intercourse.  In  the  Autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Lieut.  Buchan,  with  the  assistance  of  William  Cull,  formed 
an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  Indians 
and  if  possible  opening  up  communication  with  them. 
Having  penetrated  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
the  interior,  he  came  upon  some  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 
These  he  surrounded,  and  their  occupants,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  soon,  however,  overcame 
their  terror,  and  established  a  peaceful  footing  with  them. 
Seeing  that  the  white  men  were  friends  instead  of  foes,  four 
of  the  Indians,  including  the  chief,  accompanied  Lieut. 
Buchan  back  to  a  place  where  he  had  left  some  presents, 
promising  to  be  back  the  next  morning.  As  the  Indians  and 
whites  had  become  very  friendly,  two  of  the  whites  remained 
behind  until  the  return  of  Lieut.  Buchan  the  next  morning. 
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The  following  day,  finding  that  Lieut.  Buchan  had  not  re¬ 
turned  with  their  chief,  the  Indians  began  to  suspect  treach¬ 
ery  and  immediately  murdered  the  two  men  and  fled. 
Shortly  after  Lieut.  Buchan  returned  and  was  horrified  to 
find  the  corpses  of  the  two  men  with  their  heads  severed  from 
the  body.  The  Indians  w  ho  had  accompanied  him,  seeing 
what  had  occurred,  and  fearing  that  a  similar  fate  awaited 
them,  if  they  remained,  fled,  and  were  never  seen  again. 

In  1819  Mr.  Peyton,  doing  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  was  considerably  annoyed  at 
having  lost  a  large  amount  of  property,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians.  He  determined  to  go  into  the 
interior  and  recover  it,  and  at  the  same  time  if  possible  to 
do  some  trading  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  skins.  On 
the  fifth  of  March,  together  with  seven  or  eight  men,  he 
came  upon  a  party  of  the  aborigines  on  a  frozen  lake.  By 
making  signs  and  throwing  away  his  arms,  he  induced  one 
of  them(a  woman)  to  stop.  The  rest  of  the  Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  approached  with  more  hostile  dispositions,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  them  seized  Peyton  by  the  throat  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  killing  him.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  caused  some  confusion,  w’hich  ended  by  one  of  the 
Indians  being  shot.  The  woman  was  secured,  but  her 
husband  and  another  Indian  resisting,  they  were  both 
killed.  The  woman  was  afterwards  taken  to  St.  Johns, 
and  christened  Mary  March,  from  the  month  in  which 
she  was  taken.  Here  she  remained  several  months,  and  was 
treated  with  great  kindness,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  by  her  modest  and  intelligent  demeanour.  She 
remained  in  St  Johns  until  the  ensuing  winter,  when  she 
was  sent  back  under  the  escort  of  Lieut.  Buchan,  with 
numerous  presents,  with  the  intention  of  opening  up  friendly 
communication  with  her  people,  but  during  her  stay  in  St. 
Johns  she  had  contracted  sickness,  which  finally  led  to  con¬ 
sumption,  and,  unfortunately,  before  the  enterprise  could  be 
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accomplished,  the  woman  died  ;  her  body  was  placed  in  a 
coffin  and  left  on  the  margin  of  Red  Indian  Lake,  where  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  recovered  by  her  own  people.  The 
subject  of  her  capture  and  death  in  1819  is  very  neatly  ver¬ 
sified  by  Barrington  Lodge,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  follows  - 

MARY  MARCH. 

The  last  of  the  Newfoundland  Indians ,  who  died  in  captivity 
at  St.  Johns  1819. 

In  Terra  Nova’s  land, 

By  the  Atlantic’s  strand 
Strayed  a  Saxon  band 

Three-score  years  ago. 

There  where  the  red  clifTs  rise 
Up  to  the  Northern  skies. 

These  brave  men  sought  their  prize, 

In  fields  of  Arctic  snow. 

It  was  a  winter  month. 

When,  with  its  hungered  tooth, 

It  desolates  the  north, 

Near  the  Exploit’s  water. 

Piqued  for  a  racquette  run, 

Armed  with  the  sealing  gun 
These  heroes  sought  the  fun 
Of  nomad  slaughter. 

It  was  the  break  of  day. 

When  they  espied  their  prey, 

Fleeing  like  deer  away 
Into  the  forest ; 

Following  fast  behind, 

Fast  as  the  fleet-foot  hind, 

Fast  as  the  storm  whipped  wind. 

Mad  for  the  conquest. 

Running  with  lightning  speed, 

Over  the  ice-bound  mead, 

Following  the  chieftain’s  lead, 

They  saw  a  woman — 

Who,  haggard,  weird  and  wild, 

Bearing  an  infant  child. 

Exhausted  had  to  yield 

To  men  not  human. 

For  this  bold  heartless  crew, 

Who  fear  nor  mercy  knew, 

Were  not  in  mood  to  woo, 

But  ruthless  capture. 

As  well  the  dove  might  find 
The  shriek  of  eagle  kind, 

Or  the  fierce  night  hawk  blind, 

Or  thirsty  vulture. 
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Under  the  snow-bent  trees, 

There  upon  bending  knees, 
Awaiting  their  orgies 

She  bared  her  bosom — 
Hoping  the  man  within 
Each  heart  of  cruel  sin. 

She  by  this  act  might  win, 

To  manly  custom. 

Seeing  her  helpless  errand. 
Pleading  with  upraised  hand, 

Life  from  the  Saxon  band, 

Back  came  the  chieftain — 
Who  with  outstretched  palm, 

With  freuzied  eyes,  yet  calm  ; 
Chanting  an  Indian  psalm 

Begged  them  to  refrain. 

Catching  her  slender  form 
In  his  great  stalwart  arm, 

He  with  a  look  of  scorn, 

Made  for  the  cover. 

When  the  marauder’s  aim 
The  snow  with  blood  did  stnin 
Marked  on  his  brow  the  pain 
Of  more  than  lover. 

There  lay  the  helpless  clay, 

Left  for  the  wolf  a  prey, 

And  with  her  tribe  at  bay, 

She  had  no  power. 

Then  with  a  cry  of  ’lief, 

Over  her  fallen  chief, 

The  hills  retold  her  grief, 

As  she  did  cower. 

They  tied  her  palsied  hands, 

Tied  them  with  hempen  bands, 
And  with  fierce  commands 

Their  mute  captive  led, 
Far  from  her  forest  home, 

Where  'neath  a  stately  dome, 

Her  fate  she  did  bemoan 
Her  captors  dread. 

From  homes  of  gentle  love, 

Kind  matrons  daily  strove, 

Their  love,  and  pity  prove, 

But  tried  in  vain, 

Hope  from  her  heart  had  fled, 

Her  chief  and  child  were  dead, 
The  past  her  memory  fed, 

And  crazed  her  brain. 

In  vain  they  tried  to  calm, 

In  vain  they  tried  each  balm, 
Chanting  an  Indian  psalm, 

With  frantic  role 
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She  smote  her  brain  and  breast. 

Would  neither  sleep  nor  rest  j 
At  last  Death’s  kind  behest 
Set  free  her  soul. 

Soon  after  this,  their  numbers  decreased  very  fast.  Driven 
from  their  hunting  grounds,  persecuted  on  all  sides  by  hun¬ 
ters  and  trappers,  who,  seeing  the  rich  furs  which  were  used 
as  bedding  and  rugs  and  the  beautiful  skins  that  clothed 
their  bodies,  carried  on  a  cold-blooded  war  against  them. 
Hunted  by  their  hated  foes,  the  Micmacs,  together  with 
famine  and  disease,  their  ranks  thinned  rapidly,  until  to-day 
not  a  representative  of  that  once  powerful  race  exists  in  New¬ 
foundland.  Where  once  was  heard  the  war-whoop,  silence 
reigns  ;  the  plaintive  Indian  psalms  by  the  squaws,  are  not  to 
be  heard  ;  no  canoe  is  now  seen  shooting  swiftly  over  the 
rapids  or  gliding  noiselessly  over  its  lakes.  No  sound  of  the 
Indians  is  heard  ;  no  smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  their  wig¬ 
wams  ;  their  camp  fires  are  extinguished  forever.  In  vain 
explorations  were  sent  into  the  interior  to  discover  their 
whereabouts  ;  only  a  few  graves  and  the  ruins  of  their  wig¬ 
wams  remain  ;  all  is  barrenness  and  desolation  ;  their  fate 
fills  another  dark  page  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
new  world.  Not  since  the  death  of  Mary  March  has  one  of 
their  number  been  seen,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  in  Newfoundland  to-day,  not  a  single  individual  of  the 
race  exists. 


A  solid  silver  balustrade,  which  had  stood  in  one  of  the 
Mexican  churches  since  the  time  of  Cortez,  was  torn  down 
last  year,  and  taken  to  the  mint,  producing  over  60,000 
silver  dollars. 
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A  LETTER  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

The  following  letter  was  found  many  years  ago,  in  an  advo¬ 
cate’s  office  in  Montreal,  in  a  bundle  of  old  papers,  and  is 
now  in  my  possession. 

G.  Baby. 


55  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  Eng. 


My  Dear  Sir, 


28th  January,  1824. 


I  received  your  letter  three  days  ago,  but 
numerous  occupations  prevented  me  from  answering  it  until 
this  evening.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  you  have  been 
so  great  an  invalid,  a  fit  of  sickness  however  seems  to  be  the 
forfeit  every  person  has  to  pay  who  visits  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  after  a  long  residence  in  other  climates.  I  also  ex¬ 
perienced  it  during  the  last  winter  though  not  in  a  severe 
degree,  and  perhaps  my  illness  might  have  been  attributed 
to  the  close  confinement  which  the  preparation  of  my  narra¬ 
tive  occasioned  than  to  the  change  of  climate.  Your  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  my  being  about  to  revisit  the  northern  shores 
of  America  is  perfectly  correct ;  though  not  until  the  next 
spring.  It  has  been  considered  advisable  both  by  myself 
and  Government  that  a  year’s  notice  of  the  approval  of  the 
Expedition  should  be  given  in  the  country,  in  order  that 
provisions  and  the  requisite  stores  may  be  prepared,  so  that 
the  party  may  have  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  advancing 
to  their  proposed  winter  quarters  on  the  McKenzie  River. 
The  orders  for  the  engagement  of  the  men  who  are  to  con¬ 
vey  the  necessary  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  Indians  who 
will  be  engaged  for  our  service  are  already  despatched  to 
Canada.  The  Company  have  nominated  Mr.  Dease  to  go 
down  to  Bear  Lake,  build  the  house  and  secure  the  Indians, 
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and  I  have  requested  them  to  allow  you  to  take  charge  of 
the  requisite  stores  to  Chepewgon,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  in 
compliance  with  my  request  that  you  are  to  be  sent  to 
Canada  for  that  purpose.  Should  Mr.  Dease  not  choose  to 
go  to  Bear  Lake,  I  shall  certainly  have  great  pleasure  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  Committee  to  send  you.  Your  taking  charge  of  the 
stores  to  Chepewgon  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  which,  be  assured  I  shall  not  fail  to  point  out  in 
the  strongest  light  to  the  committee.  We  will  talk  however 
more  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with  our  proceed¬ 
ings  when  we  meet,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  first  week  in 
March.  If  you  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  your  way  to 
London,  do  not  fail  to  call  on  Dr.  Richardson,  who  lives  at 
No.  1 1 1  Lauriston  Place  ;  he  will  I  am  sure  be  most  happy 
to  see  you — so  also  will  our  worthy  friend  Hepburn,  who 
has  got  a  very  good  appointment  at  Leith.  I  think  George 
Sutherland  would  be  the  man  to  supply  Hepburn’s  place,  if 
he  would  venture  again  into  that  country,  I  would  gladly 
give  him  good  wages.  He  has  removed  from  Caithnessshire 
and  has  commenced  a  merchant’s  shop,  which  does  not 
appear  to  answer  according  to  the  account  he  wrote  to  Hep¬ 
burn. 

The  information  you  give  me  about  Helen  and  her 
mother  is  very  satisfactory.  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  do 
well  in  Canada.  Their  residing  there  is  decidedly  prefer¬ 
able  to  living  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  where  the 
greatest  experience  in  the  economical  arrangement  of  a  house 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Of  this  particular  qualification,  the 
women  brought  up  in  that  country  are  entirely  ignorant,  and 
therefore  would  be  little  calculated  to  live  here  on  a  slen¬ 
der  income. 

I  fear  your  illness  has  deprived  you  of  many  days  sport 
among  the  black  cock  and  red  deer — a  loss  that  you  would 
feel  very  much  I  am  sure,  being  so  fond  of  sporting,  you 
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will  however  return  to  the  ample  field  of  America  with  fresh 
vigor,  and  woe  then  betide  the  ducks  and  geese.  I  hope 
ere  two  years  elapse  to  be  tasting  of  the  fruit  of  your  spoil 
in  that  country. 

As  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  soon  I 
shall  not  now  enter  into  the  details  of  our  voyage — and  in¬ 
deed  my  time  would  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  subject 
at  length — I  will  explain  the  matter  when  we  meet  Accept 
for  the  present  my  sincere  good  wishes,  and 

Believe  me  ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

John  Franklin. 

To  Robert  McVicar,  Esq., 

Island  of  Islay, 

Argyllshire, 

Scotland. 


THE  OLD  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  HALF¬ 
PENNY. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  aSt.John,  N.  B.  paper, 
gives  the  following  note  of  the  I V heat -sheaf  half¬ 
penny  : — “The  plough  and  wheat-sheaf  half¬ 
penny,  was  struck  in  the  year  1840  by  James 
Millner,  brother  of  our  highly  esteemed  and  ingenious  citizen 
George  W.  Millner,  tinsmith  etc.,  a  gentleman  who  in  his 
way  is  a  perfect  representative  of  Proteus.  James  Millner 
imported  the  machinery,  dies,  etc.  from  the  United  States 
at  an  expense  of  about  $700.  A  few  coins  were  struck, 
when  the  whole  concern  was  pitched  into  a  corner,  and 
afterwards  sold  for  old  iron.  His  workshop  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  situated  on  Povvnal  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  gaol  in  Charlottetown.  The  inscription  on  one 
side  of  the  coin  is  “  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  1840.” 
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THE  EARLY 'HISTORY  OF  DETROIT. 

E  people  of  Detroit  look  upon  their  city  as  one 
of  historical  note,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  Republic — it  having  been 
the  scene  of  more  than  fifty  pitched  battles,  and 
of  twelve  horrid  massacres.  It  has  been  claimed  by  three 
sovereigns,  and  three  times  transferred  ;  it  has  been  twice 
besieged  by  Indians,  and  once  captured  in  war;  it  has  had 
;ts  great  fire,  and  was  once  burned  to  the  ground,  the  people 
passing  the  nights  of  one  winter  in  improvised  tents  on  the 
“Campus  Martius,”  the  tents  being  principally  constructed 
of  their  household  goods. 

Detroit  is  therefore  a  historical  city  in  an  eminent  degree. 
To  revert  to  the  earliest  times,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  first  European  locating  at  this  point  was  a 
native  of  France  named  De  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  who  took 
up  his  abode  there  in  1701,  under  the  rule  of  France,  al¬ 
though  the  territory  had  been  visited  and  explored  by  the 
French  as  early  as  1610. 

In  1762  it  was  transferred  to  the  British,  who  occupied  it 
until  the  year  1783,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  took  formal  possession  in  1796.  In  1812 
the  British  regained  possession  for  a  short  time  only,  the 
result  being  that  after  a  struggle  the  city  went  back  to  its 
former  possessors  in  the  following  year,  since  which  date 
Detroit  has  been  known  as  a  progressive  city,  with  its  record 
interwoven  and  inseparably  identified  with  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

To  particularize,  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  past, 
with  dates  of  occurrences,  include  the  following  interesting 
historical  scenes,  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance. 

The  first  vessel  of  European  design  to  float  on  the  Detroit 
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river  was  named  the  “Griffin,”  which  was  built  in  1678-9  by 
Robert  Chevalier  de  la  Salle,  Commandant  of  Fort  Fronte- 
nac,  situated  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north¬ 
ern  shore.  This  vessel  was  manned  by  fur  traders  of  the 
Canadian  colonies,  and  carried  the  venerable  Louis  Henne¬ 
pin,  whose  name  will  ever  be  connected  with  that  of  early 
Detroit  as  the  first  missionary  traversing  those  regions. 
The  "Griffin's”  crew  found  no  settlement  on  the  present  site 
of  the  city,  but  have  left  an  account  of  a  village  of  Huron 
Indians  who  then  occupied  the  location. 

The  first  fort  established  on  the  Detroit  was  that  which 
the  Governor  of  New  France  ordered  M.  Du  Luth  to  estab¬ 
lish,  with  a  garrison  of  fifty  men,  in  1686,  consequently 
Fort  St.  Joseph,  which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Gratiot,  was  built,  but  was  abandoned  in  1688.  In  1701 
M.  Cadillac  built  a  fortification  where  Detroit  now  stands. 
This  he  called  Fort  Pontchartrain,  it  was  little  more  than  a 
stockade  of  wooden  pickets  enclosing  some  log-huts,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  the  embryonic  form  of  the  present  prosper¬ 
ous  “City  of  the  Straits”  and  the  point  from  which  her 
greatness  has  radiated. 

The  object  of  building  this  and  other  forts  in  that  section 
was  simply  to  establish  markets  for  the  immense  fur  trade 
then  being  transacted  between  the  Indians  and  the  Europe¬ 
ans  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  plan  the  early  Jesuits  assisted 
materially  by  using  their  sacerdotal  influence  with  the 
natives  in  the  interest  of  the  King  of  France. 

Between  the  last  mentioned  date  and  the  year  1760  many 
changes,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  new  country,  be¬ 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  French  settlers  intervened  ;  the 
details  of  the  various  civilized  and  savage  meetings  being 
too  lengthy  for  reproduction  here.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  ratified  April  nth,  1713,  France  ceded  to  England 
a  large  extent  of  territory,  including  Nova  Scotia  and  Port 
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Royal;  but  it  was  not  until  1760  that  the  “Cross  of  St, 
George”  floated  over  Detroit. 

In  1763  Detroit  held  the  position  of  the  largest  and  the 
most  esteemed  of  all  the  inland  settlements  of  the  New 
World.  The  deep,  majestic  river,  the  mild  and  salubrious 
air,  the  excellent  arable  land,  the  fine  hunting  grounds,  and 
the  well-stocked  forests,  with  game  and  water-fowl,  made  up 
a  paradise  of  earthly  enjoyment.  Yet  the  enumeration  of 
1764  showed  only  enough  men  to  form  three  companies  of 
militia,  all  counted  ;  and  in  1768  the  census  showed  only 
572  souls.*  In  1763,  Pontiac,  a  powerful  Indian  chief, 
formed  the  intention  of  expelling  the  whites,  and  besieged 
the  fort  eleven  months  ;  about  this  time  the  remaining 
fortifications  of  this  region  were  captured  and  destroyed, 
and  Detroit  was  the  only  white  settlement  left  west  of 
Niagara  and  Fort  Pitt.  On  the  3rd  of  June  news  of  peace 
between  France  and  England  reached  this  point ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bloody  Bridge,  fought  on  the  31st  of  July,  the 
Indians  disbanded,  thus  raising  the  siege. 

A  large  tree.f  called  Pontiac’s  tree  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  place  where  that  chieftain  met  his  death.  In 
1783,  the  British  relinquished  the  forts  and  town  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  June  1796,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  “Jay  Treaty”  the  British  evacuated  the  place, 
and  a  detachment  of  Gen.  Wayne!s  army  took  possession. 
The  “Stars  and  Stripes”  were  run  up  on  the  flag-staffs,,  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  American  flag  floated  over 
Detroit. 

In  1805  Detroit  became  a  territory,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  entire  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a  great  fire.  .  In 
1807,  General  Hull  enclosed  the  town  by  a  line  of  pickets. 

*The  city  was  incorporated  in  1824,  at  that  tiipe  it  had  less,  than  2,000 
inhabitants,  in  1876  this  number  had  increased  to  103,000,  and  at  present  is 
not  far  short  of  175,000. 

tStanding  on  the  premises  at  present  occupied  by  the  Michigan  Stove  Co’y. 
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The  territory  remained  in  the  possesion  of  the  Americans 
until  August  1 6th,  1812,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  General 
Brock,  the  British  commander  who  held  it  for  thirteen 
months.  The  flag  of  the  U.  S.  which  first  waved  over  the 
city  in  1796,  was  again  floated  over  Detroit  on  the  26th 
September,  1813.  The  battle  of  the  Thames  took  place 
October  5th,  1813,  Governor  Shelby,  with  a  body  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  was  in  Harrison’s  army,  and  soon 
after  the  battle  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  “Fort 
Shelby,”  which  name  it  bore  until  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  city  improvements. 

The  names  of  the  streets  in  the  old  town  (before  the  fire) 
were  St.  Louis,  St.  Ann,  St.  Joseph,  St.  James,  St.  Honore, 
and  L’Erneau.  The  width  of  the  widest  street — St.  Ann — 
was  but  twenty  feet,  at  either  end  of  which  were  gates,  form¬ 
ing  the  only  entrances  into  the  city.  A  carriage  way,  called 
Cheniin  des  Rottdesl  encircled  the  town  ;  just  outside  the 
palisades  a  large  creek,  called  “Kivcr  Savoyard,”  bordered 
by  low  marshy  grounds,  separated  the  high  ridge  upon 
which  the  old  town  was  built,  from  the  high  grounds,  along 
the  summit  of  which  runs,  at  present,  Fort  Street. 

The  first  house  in  the  new  city  was  erected  by  Peter 
Audrain, 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BELLE  ISLE. 

The  legendary  lore  of  the  Detroit  has  many  weird, 
curious  and  interesting  records,  which  undoubtedly  contain 
some  truth  among  the  evident  fiction.  One  of  the  most 
strange  and  fascinating  of  these  tales  is  that  of  “The  Echo 
of  Belle  Isle,  or  the  Cross  of  the  Great  Manitou.”  How 
frequently,  as  the  beautiful  river  is  traversed  to-day,  or  the 
busy  population  throng  the.  streets  of  the  prosperous  city, 
does  the  mind  go  back  to  the  remote  past,  wondering  what 
kind  of  men  were  those  b^ave  explorers  who  first  visited 
those  wilds  and  gazed  upon  them  in -all  their  virgin  loveli- 
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ness.  History  has  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  two  of 
them,  De  Casson  and  De  Galinee.  Franfois  Dollier  de 
Casson  had  served  with  renown  as  a  cavalry  officer  under 
Turenne,  and  had  laid  aside,  in  his  ancestral  halls  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  his  sword  sheathed  in  laurels,  to  take  up  the  cross 
which  was  to  lead  him  through  the  trackless  forests  ef  the 
New  World.  Abbe  de  Galinee  was  a  student  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  surveying  and  geography  made  him  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  explorers  of  a  new  country,  and  to  his 
graphic  pen  we  are  indebted  fora  detailed  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  missionary  explorers  to  Detroit. 

They  arrived  at  Montreal  from  France  at  the  time  when 
La  Salle’s  great  project  for  the  exploration  of  the  far  West 
was  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  So  thoroughly  were  all 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  desire  of  gain,  and 
the  glory  of  extending  the  arms  and  name  of  France,  that 
even  enlisted  soldiers  were  allowed  to  apply  for  a  discharge 
if  they  wished  to  accompany  him.  La  Salle  had  just 
received  the  necessary  permission  and  orders  from  De  Cour- 
celles.  then  Governor  of  Nouvelle  France,  to  fit  out  his  ex¬ 
pedition  in  search  of  that  great  river  called  by  the  Iroquois, 
Ohio,  (but  really  the  Mississippi,)  of  which  such  marvellous 
things  were  told  by  the  Indians,  who  came  each  season  to 
trade  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Numerous  tribes  who  had 
never  been  visited  by  the  “black  gown”  were  said  to  people 
its  shores.  So  De  Casson  and  Ga'inee  determined  to  carry 
to  these  nations  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1669,  the  little  fleet  of  seven  birch 
canoes,  each  manned  by  three  men,  and  laden  with  the 
necessary  merchandise  to  exchange  with  the  Indians  along 
their  route  for  provisions,  beavers  and  skins,  bade  adieu  to 
Montreal  among  the  joyous  notes  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the 
sound  of  the  arquebus,  They  reached  Lake  Frpntenac 
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(Ontario)  August  2nd,  and  on  September  24th  an  Indian 
village  called  Timaouataoua,  where  they  remained  some 
time  waiting  for  guides.  There  they  found  Louis  Joliet, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Lake  Superior  in  search  of  a  copper 
mine,  wonderful  specimens  from  which  had  been  sent  to 
Montreal  by  the  Jesuit  Allouez,  who  was  then  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  whither  he  had  gone  through  the  Ottawa  River, 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  with  numerous  portages  into  Georgian 
Bay.  It  was  also  Joliet’s  object  to  discover  a  shorter  route, 
and  one  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  many 
tedious  portages.  Accident  had  revealed  it  to  La  Salle. 
Being  out  hunting  one  day  he  found  an  Iroquois  exhausted 
by  sickness  and  travel-worn.  He  tenderly  cared  for  him, 
and  the  Indian  repaid  his  kindness  by  sketching  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  bark,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  the  position  of  the 
lakes  and  the  route  to  the  Ohio  (Mississippi.)  This  crude 
chart  became  a  precious  legacy  to  the  energetic  and  intre¬ 
pid  La  Salle.  Unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his 
malady  was  of  so  severe  a  nature  that  he  was  forced  for  a 
time  to  give  up  his  cherished  project.  But  Dollier  and  De 
Galinee  urged  by  Joliet,  determined  to  abandon  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Mississippi,  and  go  in  search  of  the  tribes 
along  the  lakes.  They  bade  adieu  to  Joliet  and  La  Salle 
and  started  on  their  perilous  journey,  accompanied  by  seven 
men.  They  wintered  at  Long  Point,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  From  the  mildness  of  the  climate  when 
compared  with  that  of  Lower  Canada,  the  quality  of  its 
game,  the  purity  of  the  waters,  the  abundance  of  its  fruit, 
especially  the  grape,  from  which  they  made  sufficient  wine 
to  use  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  they  called  it 
“The  Terrestrial  Paradise  of  Canada.” 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1670  that  their  canoes  land¬ 
ed  at  Detroit.  It  was  an  enchanting  scene,  which  unfolded 
its  rare  loveliness  to  the  admiring  eye  of  the  European.  The 
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fresh  virgin  forests  clad  in  the  vestments  of  spring,  the  broad 
sweeping  river,  with  its  graceful '  curves,  in  whose  limpid 
waters  thousands  of  fish  could  be  seen.  Along  the  banks 
teeming  herds  of  bison,  droves  of  deer  gazing  with  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  on  the  stranger.  The  air  perfumed  by  the  wood¬ 
land  flowers  which  scattered  their  sweet  incense  to  the  gay 
jubilant  sounds  of  the  birds,  whose  gorgeous  plumage  al¬ 
most  rivalled  the  flowers  in  hue,  and  above  all  that  grand 
solemn  silence  only  found  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  resting  like 
a  hushed  benediction  over  all.  After  wandering  about  some 
time  in  this  fair  region,  and  with  hearts  overflowing  with 
emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  had  led  their 
footsteps  there — for  contact  with  nature  always  elevates  the 
soul  from  itself  to  its  God — they  came  upon  an  open  clear¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  which  arose  a  grassy  mound  crowned 
by  a  rude  stone  idol.  It  was  a  crude  production  of  nature, 
created  by  her  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  which  the  Indians 
had  attempted  to  convert  into  the  semblance  of  a  deity  by 
touches  of  vermilion  ;  offerings  of  tobacco,  skins  of  animals, 
and  articles  of  food  were  scattered  in  reckless  profusion  at 
its  feet.  This,  then  was  the  great  Manitou,  of  whom  their 
guides  had  spoken,  who  held  in  his  hand  the  winds,  and 
whose  mighty  voice  was  heard  in  the  storm  that  swept  over 
the  lakes.  He  was  held  in  great  veneration  ;  and  as  the 
Indian  launched  his  frail  bark  on  the  treacherous  water  of 
the  lakes  he  would  come  with  his  offerings  of  propitiation  to 
this  wayside  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  missionaries,  indignant 
at  this  exhibition  of  idolatry,  broke  the  statue,  and  in  its 
place  erected  a  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  placed  the 
arms  of  France  with  this  inscription  : — 

“In  the  year  of  grace,  1670,  Clement  IX,  being  seated  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  Louis  XIV  reigning  in  France,  Monsieur  de 
Courcelles,  being  Governor  of  New  France,  and  Monsieur  Talon 
being  the  Intendant  of  the  King,  two  missionaries  of  the  Semin¬ 
ary  of  Montreal,  accompanied  by  seven  Frenchmen,  arrived  at 
this  place,  and  are  the  first  of  all  the  European  people  who 
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wintered  on  tile  land  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  which  they  took 
possession  of  in  the  name  of  their  King  as  a  country  unoccupied, 
and  have  affixed  the  arms  of  France  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.” 

(Signed)  FRANCOIS  DOLLIER, 

Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Nantes,  Brittany. 

De  GALINEE, 

Deacon  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes,  Brittany. 

THE  LEGEND. 

Taking  the  largest  fragment  of  the  broken  idol,  the 
missionaries  lashed  two  canoes  together  and  towed  it  to  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river,  so  that  it  should  be  heard  of  no 
more.  But  the  tradition  says,  that  after  the  fathers  were  far 
away  a  band  of  Indians  came  to  offer  their  homage  to  their 
deity,  finding  only  its  mutilated  remains.  Each  took  a 
fragment,  which  he  placed  in  his  canoe,  as  a  fetich,  and  it 
guided  them  to  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Manitou  had  taken 
refuge,  in  the  deep,  sombre  shadow  of  Belle  Isle.  He  bade 
them  bring  every  fragment  of  his  broken  image,  and  to 
strew  them  on  the  banks  of  his  abode.  They  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  behold!  each  stone  was  converted  into  a  rattle¬ 
snake,  which  would  be  as  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  sacredness 
of  his  domain  from  the  profaning  foot  of  the  white  man. 
To  the  answering  call  of  those  who  came  to  this  leafy  retreat 
he  would  mockingly  re-echo  their  words.  Many  a  laughter- 
loving  party,  as  they  float  on  the  moonlit  waters  of  the 
Detroit,  amuse  them  elves  by  awakening  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  god,  as  they  test  the  echo  of  Belle  Isle. 

H.  M. 


MONTREAL  IN  THE  OLD  TIME. 

By  Edward  Jack. 

AMONG  the  manuscripts  in  the  Parliamentary  library  at 
Ottawa  are  some  copies  of  letters  written  by  Baron 
de  Longueuil,  in  which  he  complains  of  the  disorders  occur- 
ing  in  Montreal  in  the  year  1699,  When  he  wrote  he  was 
very  much  in  earnest  and  very  angry.  He  accuses  the 
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tavern-keepers  of  selling  eau-de  vie  to  the  savages  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  drunk.  Some  of  the  individuals  who  engaged  in 
this  traffic  were  persons  who  had  left  their  farms;  others 
were  city  vagabonds  who  were  induced  to  follow  this  busi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  the  great  gains  accruing  from  it.  He 
says  these  villains  induced  the  Indians  to  drink  up  all  the 
result  of  their  winter’s  hunting,  and  thus  the  merchant  was 
defrauded  of  the  money  due  him  for  supplies.  Small  shops 
too,  were  starting  up  outside  of  Montreal.  This  was  another 
source  of  annoyance,  as  they  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
the  town.  Another  source  of  trouble  to  this  nobleman  was 
the  fact  that  people  driving  carriages,  and  even  officers, 
delighted  to  gallop  through  the  streets,  having  that  very 
winter  caused  many  accidents,  such  as  broken  legs,  wounds 
and  even  deaths.  Nearly  all  the  habitants  and  tavern  keep¬ 
ers  drove  their  horses  without  reins,  so  that  when  they  had 
once  started  them  running  on  the  streets  they  could  not 
stop  them.  M.  de  la  Corne,  lieutenant  to  the  King,  and 
the  Baron  himself  came  very  near  being  badly  hurt,  as 
these  fellows  had  no  respect  for  any  one.  M.  and  Madame 
Dumuy  had  encountered  the  like  danger,  and  Lafond’s  boy 
had  his  leg  broken  ;  a  squaw’s  face  also  had  been  badly  cut 
by  a  horse  which  ran  over  her.  These  blusterers  (fanfarons) 
of  inhabitants,  says  he,  bring  their  horses  into  the  city  un¬ 
broken,  so  that  they  can  make  them  rear  up  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  that  they  run  at  such  a  rate  as  to  throw  over 
everything  which  comes  in  their  way.  As  a  remedy  he 
suggested  an  ordinance  that  no  one  coming  into  the  city 
with  a  carriage  should  allow  his  horse  to  travel  faster  than 
at  a  walk,  and  also  that  they  should  be  forbid  to  cause  pass¬ 
ers  by  to  stand  up  to  their  middle  in  snow  or  water  until 
they  were  passed,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  block  up 
the  church  doors  or  the  avenues  leading  up  to  them  with 
their  carriages.  There  was,  he  complained,  great  disorder 
among  carriage-drivers  during  divine  service,  which  demora- 
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lized  strangers,  especially  the  converted  Indians.  The 
shop-boys,  also  and  other  young  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  together  at  night  in  order  to  work  mischief, 
such  as  blocking  up  the  street  with  carriages  in  dark  nights, 
throwing  sticks  of  wood  in  front  of  houses,  filling  up  door 
locks,  making  holes  across  the  street  or  in  front  of  houses, 
so  that  passers  might  tumble  into  them.  Besides  all  this, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  frightful  howls  and  cries, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  individuals  to  frighten  and  annoy 
the  sick,  and  they  were  also  in  the  habit  of  insulting  pass¬ 
ers  by.  These  disturbers  of  the  peace,  said  he,  have  such 
good  legs  that  they  outrun  the  patrol.  As  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things  he  suggests  a  fine,  half  of  which  shall  be 
given  to  any  one  arresting  them.  These  rascally  boys,  he 
adds,  pelt  houses  with  stones  and  break  windows  at  night, 
while  during  the  day  they  annoy  the  people  at  the  church 
door  or  in  the  streets  by  throwing  snowballs  or  stones  at 
them.  Indeed,  he  says,  when  they  associated  with  the 
coachmen,  who  swore,  blasphemed  and  fought  at  the  very 
door  of  the  church  when  they  got  drunk,  there  was  hardly 
any  kind  of  insolence  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA  AT  QUEBEC. 

{BOME  time  since,  I  drew  attention  to  an  extract  from 
an  American  Gazetteer,  published  at  Leghorn,  in  1763 
furnished  by  a  distinguished  British  officer,  Col.  R.  E. 
Carr,  now  stationed  with  his  regiment  at  Worcester,  England, 
as  set  forth  in  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  him,  asking  for 
information,  to  our  fellow-townsman  Dennis  Murray,  Esq. 

The  American  Gazetteer,  of  1763,  purported  to  describe 
among  other  notable  edifices  of  Quebec,  at  that  date,  the 
“  House  of  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  a  superb  building  of  square 
stones,  said  to  have  cost  ^40.000  sterling.  ”  The  origin, 
existence  and  whereabouts  of  such  a  costly  structure,  at  this 
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period,  rather  astonished,  nay  much  perplexed  the  numerous 
delvers  in  the  arcana  of  our  “  old  curiosity  shop.”  Here, 
indeed,  was  a  nut  to  crack  for  our  indefatigable  Monteiths, 
our  Champollions,  our  Oldbucks  of  every  degree. 

A  formal  invitation  through  the  press  was  addressed  call¬ 
ing  on  the  craft  to  prepare  for  the  scientific  tournament  and 
illumine  with  their  choicest  lore  this  arcanum  magnum.  One 
of  the  first  to  respond,  was  an  industrious  student  of  Cana¬ 
dian  history,  Dr.  N.  E.  Dionne,  author  also  of  an  elaborate 
disquisition  on  Champlain’s  last  resting  place:  another  un¬ 
solved  mystery  for  our  inquiring  nephews.  The  Doctor 
contributed  two  columns  in  a  city  journal,  dwelling  on  the 
important  part  played  in  the  early  days  of  the  ancient  capi¬ 
tal,  by  several  Knights  of  Malta  and  stating  that  he  could 
find  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  Priory  of  Knights  of  St. 
John,  etc.,  having  existed  at  Quebec. 

A  correspondent  signing  E.  T.  D.  C.,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  17th  December  last,  contributed  his  valued 
quota  of  information  on  several  points,  alleging  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  names  of  several  eminent  Knights  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Rhodes  and  Malta,  such  as  Governor  de  Montmagny, 
his  Lieutenant  DeLisle,  the  Commandeur  Noel  Brulart,  de 
Sillery,  Razilly  in  Acadia,  all  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  early 
Canadian  worthies,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  a  regular 
Priory  or  Chapter  House,  had  been  founded  at  Quebec  in 
1647,  that  it  was  more  reasonable  to  suppose  lhat  the 
Knights  assembled  for  their  chapter  meetings  “in  an  apart¬ 
ment  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  either  in  the  Chateau  or 
in  the  Fort  St.  Louis,  ”  that  on  account  of  the  costly  forti¬ 
fications  then  being  made  in  Malta,  the  Grand  Master, 
though  fully  appreciating  the  labors  “  of  some  of  the  foreign 
members,  was  unable  to  send  any  financial  aid.  ” 

The  perplexing  “  old  gilt  stone  ”  with  the  Maltese  cross 
and  the  date,  “  1647  ”  in  the  chateau  wall  facing  Mr.  J. 
Dunbar’s  residence,  naturally  came  in  for  its  share  of  notice. 
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On  rather  slender  historical  grounds  it  is  indicated  by  the 
correspondent  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Chateau  St. 
Louis  erected  in  1647  by  De  Montmagny  to  replace  or  en¬ 
large  Champlains  original  fortress.  E.  T.  D.  C.  then  adds 
interesting  data,  especially  for  the  knights  of  the  square,  com¬ 
pass  and  circle,  touching  Masonic  matters,  such  as  the  hand¬ 
ing  down,  practically,  as  he  says,  unimpaired  to  their  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  “teachings,  profession  and  ceremonial  of 
the  Sir  Knights.” 

The  “  Priory  ”  controversy  has  brought  more  than  one 
Richmond  in  the  field. 

A  most  industrious  and  able  young  writer,  hailing  from 
the  ambitious  town  of  Levi,  Mr.  Joseph  Edmond  Roy,  ad¬ 
vantageously  known  by  his  historical  sketch  of  the  “  First 
Inhabitant  of  Levi  ”  has  indited  about  twenty  columns  in 
the  Qiiotidim  to  solve  the  question  propounded  by  Col.  Carr. 
A  summary  of  Mr.  Roy’s  interesting  essay  will,  I  think,  be 
acceptable  to  students  of  Canadian  history. 

The  Order  of  Malta  in  America. 

A  Priory  at  Quebec. 

By  J.  E.  Roy. 

“Has  the  old  rock  of  Quebec,”  asks  Mr.  Roy,  “lit  up  with 
such  pageantry,  when  the  Gallic  lily  graced  its  battlements, 
ever  owned  in  the  past  a  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem?” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  extract  of  the 
American  Gazetteer  of  1763,  quoted  by  Col.  Carr,  with 
the  following  entry  of  the  1st  October  1759,  in  Capt.  John 
Knox’s  journal  of  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  which  the  gallant 
Captain,  whilst  enumerating  the  chief  edifices  of  the  city, 
makes  mention  of  the  imposing  house  of  the  Knight's  Hos¬ 
pitallers  still  unfinished. 

“  Their  principal  public  buildings  were  the  cathedral,  of 
which  only  the  walls  remain  ;  the  Bishop’s  palace,  the  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets,  the  convents  of  the  Ursalines  and 
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Hotel  de  Dieu,  with  their  churches,  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  youth,  almost  beat  to  pieces,  with  a  neat 
chapel  adjoining;  a  stately  and  unfinished  house  for  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  the  Intendant’s  magnificent  palace  in 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Roque,  and  the  church  of  Madame  la  Vic- 
toire,  in  the  low  town,  of  which  only  the  walls  are  standing. 

In  the  corner  houses  of  the  street  are  niches  in  the  wall, 
with  statues  as  large  as  life,  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Ursala, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Denis  and  many  others,  with  the  like  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  front  of  their  churches  and  other  religious  houses, 
which  have  an  agreeable  effect  to  the  eyes  of  passengers. 
The  castle  or  citadel,  and  residence  of  the  late  Governor- 
General,  fronting  the  Recollets  college  and  church,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Grand  Parade,  which  is  a  spacious  place  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fair  buildings,  is  curiously  erected  on  the  top 
of  a  precipice,  south  of  the  Episcopal  house,  and  overlooks 
the  low  town  and  basin.  The  palace  called  Fort  St.  Louis, 
was  the  rendes-vous  of  the  grand  council  of  the  colony. 
There  is  besides,  another  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  Cape  Diamond,  with  a  few  guns  mounted  in 
it.” — Knox's  Journal,  vol.  2, p.  147. 

That  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  later 
on  (in  1309)  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  still  later  (in  1522) 
Knights  of  Malta,  should  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
origin  of  this  colony,  seems  very  probable,  seeing  how  all 
other  religious  orders  in  France  implored  the  sovereign  to  be 
permitted  to  act  a  part  in  the  missionary  work  required  in 
this  distant  country. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  first,  one  of  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  order — M.  De  Chattes,  Governor  of  Dieppe 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  colony,  in  virtue  of  his 
membership  of  a  private  company,  inducing  Champlain  to 
undertake  his  first  voyage  to  our  shores  ;  then,  another  knight, 
Charles  de  Bourdon,  Comte  dc  Soissons,  who  becomes  Viceroy 
of  New  France. 
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The  period  from  1632  to  1648,  exhibits  three  knights  of 
Malta,  playing  a  leading  part  in  Canadian  affairs :  de  Mont- 
magny,  de  Sillery,  de  Razilly,  all  members  of  the  Company 
of  100  partners.  DeLisle,  Montmagny’s  lieutenant,  and  who 
commanded  at  Three  Rivers,  in  1639,  is  also  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Knights  of  Malta. 

Mr.  Roy,  in  order  to  corroborate  his  assumption  that  the 
Knights  of  Malta  must  have  taken  a  lively  interest,  in  early 
times,  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  adds,  as  incidentally» 
bearing  on  that  controversy,  an  interesting  dissertation  on 
the  career  of  another  Knight  ot  Malta,  the  Commander  de 
Poincy,  who  held  the  charge  of  Governor  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  who  had  selected  St.  Christophe,  as  the  seat  of 
his  Government,  which  island  he  had  converted  into  a 
fortress  and  which  he  refused  to  deliver  over,  when  so 
requested  by  his  sovereign,  the  King  of  France,  in  the 
meantime  offering  to  make  it  over  to  Lascaris,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  at  Malta,  provided  Lascaris  would 
furnish  him  with  funds  to  acquit  his  debts. 

This  arrogant  conduct  seems  to  have  so  startled  the 
French  King,  that  he  began  to  fear  some  others  amongst 
colonial  Governors  might  indulge  in  similar  feats  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

Montmagny,  who  was  to  replace  Champlain  and  recalled, 
on  returning  to  France  in  1648,  went  to  St.  Christophe 
where,  he  eventually  died,  later  on  in  1676. 

Matters,  however,  had  been  so  arranged,  that  St  Chris¬ 
tophe  and  adjoining  islands  were  sold  in  Paris  in  1652  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  debts  ; 
turning  out  a  poor  investment,  it  was  re-sold  in  1665  to  a 
company  of  French  merchants,  who  under  royal  license  tried 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Ultimately  this  fertile  island,  with  its 
wealth  of  plantations,  salt  deposits,  and  sugar  cane,  fell  into 
enterprising  English  hands, 

Lascaris  had  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  such  a  posses- 
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sion  at  the  time  when  the  Order  of  Malta  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  military  fame, — when  some  of  its  dignitaries,  to  wit, 
De  Sillery,  as  commander  of  Troyes,  received  annually  as 
much  as  40,000  livres,  with  which  he  founded  at  Sillery, 
near  Quebec,  in  1637,  a  fort,  a  chapel,  a  convent,  an  hospi¬ 
tal  and  dwellings  for  the  reclaimed  Indians. 

For  these  and  other  cogent  reasons  adduced,  M.  Roy  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  large  possess¬ 
ions  of  Razilly,  in  Acadia,  and  the  Knights’  possessions  at 
Quebec,  that  a  vast  field  for  distinction  had  opened  out  for 
the  Knights  in  America,  that  the  French  crown  had  judged 
it  right  to  clip  the  wings  of  this  ambitious  order  ;  that  the 
Knights  reluctantly  retired  from  this  hopeful  new  area, 
chiefly  because  they  required  all  their  resources,  pecuniary 
and  others,  to  fortify  and  defend  their  beloved  Isle  of  Malta 
menaced  by  the  hostile  Turks,  some  of  whose  galleys  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  warlike  Islanders. 

Quite  a  new  light  is  also  thrown  on  many  incidents  of 
Dc  Montmagny’s  twelve  years  administration  as  Governor 
of  Quebec.  There  was  a  secret  meaning,  perhaps  a  menace 
in  the  rebuilding  in  stone,  in  163G,  of  the  Chateau  St.  Louis, 
which  he  had,  by  means  of  walls  and  palisades,  converted 
into  a  real  fortress,  adding  a  well  equipped  and  drilled 
garrison  of  seventy  soldiers  to  mount  guard,  in  regular  milit¬ 
ary  style.  There  was  a  signification  in  the  self  aggrandiz¬ 
ing  views  of  the  pious  De  Montmagny — in  his  assertion  of 
self,  in  his  quest  after  popularity,  in  the  disparagement  of 
the  great  company  he  represented,  in  his  assumed  control 
of  the  fur  trade,  in  his  opposition  to  De  Maisonneuve,  the 
founder  of 'the  new  settlement  at  Montreal.  Had  the 
French  King  this  in  view  when  he  recalled  De  Montmagny  ? 

Several  historians — Charlevoix,  Faillon  and  others — com¬ 
menting  on  the  unexpected  recall  of  Governor  de  Montmagny, 
by  the  French  Court,  favor  the  belief  that  his  domineering 
conduct  in  Canada  and  the  deep  interest  he  was  supposed 
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to  feel  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  celebrated  order  of 
Knights,  of  which  lie  was  no  insignificant  member,  had 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  French  King. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Roy’s  memoir  is  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing  the  ( Vi/  Gilt  Stone,  with  the  Maltese  Cross  and 
date  “  1  A) 7,  ”  found  by  the  overseer  of  works,  James  Thomp¬ 
son,  on  the  17th.  September,  17S4,  in  the  yard  of  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis,  and  by  him  replaced  in  the  Chateau  wall* 
where  it  can  j  et  be  seen. 

The  writer  opposes  the  view  held  by  some,  that  this  stone 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  the  castle.  “  It  could  not,  ’> 
says  he,  “have  been  the  foundation  stone  of  this  structure, 
destroyed  by  tire  on  the  23rd.  January,  1S34,  the  founda¬ 
tion.-.  of  which  w ere  built  over  by  the  Durham  Terrace 
erected  thereon  by  Lord  Durban:  1 v> j i  —the:  oiigk.al  - 

foundation  probably  stiil  rests  in  the  masonry  under  the 
I  v1:  race. 

It  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  foundation  stone  o(  the 
Clinic  ui  St.  I."u:s,  would  have  borne,  n-u  a  Cross  ol  Malta* 
bnl  the  Royal  Ann.;  of  the  French  sovereign  and  th..t  of 
his  ii.Mten.int,  tin.  (io.cin  >r  of  Cm:. id  t. 

I  ! h  id  Champlain  on  the  bth  May,  1624,  deposited 
in  the  foundation  of  li:e  o'; tot:  >1  he  was  erecting  for  him¬ 
self,  in  the  Lower  Town,  a  .-tone  with  the  Royal  arms  and 
Ids  own  engraved  on  it,  with  date  etc.,  as  a  lasting  record 
— a  po—iblc  beacon  for  f  tture  ages.  The  stone  v  as  brought 
to  light  in  1S30  and  destroyed  l»y  (ire  in  1854,  with  the 
house,  in  the  gable  of  which  it  w  as  inserted,  in  rear  of  the 
church  of  Noire  Dame  dcs  Yietoircs,  in  the  Lower  Town. 
De  Montmagny’s  family  arms  do  not  contain  a  Maltese 
Cro.-s.  Lastly  tiicre  is  nothing  to  connect  the  date  1647 
inscribed  on  this  stone,  with  that  of  the  erection  ofdc  Mont- 
magny  in  1/136  of  the  enlarged  Chateau. 

Mr.  Roy  think-  himself,  tdereiorc,  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  “  uld  gilt  stone  "never  belonged  to  the  Chateau 
St.  Louis,  but  that  it  might  have  formed  part  of  a  house,  the 
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property  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  located  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  existence  of  a  house  for  the  order  of  the  Knights 
at  Quebec  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  of  a  Priory  of 
Knights. 

The  word  “Priory”  has  different  meanings  in  the  French 
language.  When  applied  to  a  religious  or  military  order,  it 
signified,  1st.  One  of  the  main  divisions  or  communities  of 
the  Order,  with  its  livings,  benefices,  etc. ;  2nd.  It  also  is 
used  to  mean  the  house  occupied  by  the  Prior.  In  the 
first  instance,  an  Englishman  would  translate  “  prieure,”  as 
indicating  a  house,  would  be  rendered  as  a  Prior's  House. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  either  in  the  American  Gazetteer 
or  in  Knox,  that  a  priory  was  meant :  they  speak  of  a 
House  of  Knights. 

All  tends  to  favor  this  interpretation  ;  the  annals  of  the 
Order,  its  rules,  as  well  as  Canadian  annals.  A  most  elabo¬ 
rate  disquisition  here  follows,  to  which  a  translation  could 
not  do  adequate  justice.  The  student  will  find  it  in  full  in 
the  Quotidien  newspaper,  published  at  Levis,  on  the  31st. 
December,  1885.  Mr.  Roy  sums  up  his  interesting  me¬ 
moir  with  the  following  three  propositions  : — 

1st.  The  Maltese  Order  of  Knights,  once  on  a  time  con¬ 
templated  playing  an  important  part  in  America. 

2nd.  The  foundation  of  a  House,  belonging  to  the  Order, 
were  once  laid  on  the  rock  of  Quebec. 

3rd.  A  Priory  of  the  Order  never  existed  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Roy  closes  his  memoir  with  a  short  review  of  the 
communication  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
on  the  17th.  December  last,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Knights  Templar  Freemasons  traced  their  origin  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  He  denies  this  in  toto,  alleging  that 
though  the  Knights  Templar  were  abolished  by  Pope  Clem¬ 
ent  V.,  in  1312,  the  Knights  of  Malta  never  met  with  any 
ecclesiastical  censure.  They  ceased  to  be  a  military  order 
in  1798  only,  when  Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  cap- 
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tured  Malta :  a  Roman  Cardinal  at  present  administers 
whatever  property  they  have  left. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  short  note  from  the  learned  Abbe 
Bois,  F.  R.  S.  C.,  which  corroborates  the  position  taken  by 
the  Levis  antiquarian,  from  which  I  shall  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing: — “The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  established 
at  Quebec,  Bras-de-fcr,  Montmagny,  Sillery  etc.,  had  erected 
a  Bureau,  in  the  yard  of  the  Castle  St.  Louis  ;  it  had  cost 
40,000  livres  (not  pounds)  of  French  money.  The  gable 
contained  a  large  stone,  set  in  the  wall,  on  which  were  en¬ 
graved  the  arms  of  the  order.  This  stone  having  dropped 
to  the  ground,  when  the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1759,  (pending  the  siege)  remained  among  the  ruins  until 
1 784,  when  the  military  force  detailed  to  level  the  lot,  found 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  wall  of  the  Chateau  yard. 

The  shield  was  carried  to  England  and  after  knocking 
about  in  the  public  stores,  it  was  placed  at . 

I  have  the  whole  of  the  particulars  among  my  papers,  but 
I  am  too  ill  to  look  them  up.  (Signed,)  L.  E.  Bois. 

This  is,  so  far,  all  the  historical  data,  I  have  been  able  to  elicit,  touching  the 
enquiry  propounded  by  Col.  Carr — it  now  rests  on  Mr.  Murray  to  snm  up  the 
case  for  the  benefit  of  his  English  literary  friends. 

Quebec,  21st  January,  :886.  J.  M,  LeMoine. 


The  London  Academy  says: — “A  historic  document,  long 
believed  to  have  been  lost,  has  just  been  discovered  in  the 
Chateau  de  Chantereine  (Sarthe)  in  an  old  clothes  press.  It 
consists  of  a  manuscript  history  of  some  of  the  kings  of 
France,  with  frequent  marginal  notes  written  by  the  Dauphin 
when  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple.  The  history  of  the  document 
is  curious.  It  was  given  to  the  family  of  Chantereine  by  the 
Duchess  d’Angouleme,  stolen  from  them  in  a  robbery 
returned  years  after  as  the  result  of  a  death-bed  confession 
and  then  secreted  by  the  late  head  of  the  family  so  that  its 
very  existence  was  almost  forgotten.  It  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  museum  at  Mans.” 
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Till  0r,0  PARISH  CHURCHES  OK  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  OUEiiHC. 

1  tracts  fi-'in  :t  1'itjiri'  read  biiore  the  Numismatic  ami  Antiquarian  S"cicty. 

11Y  \V.  Domv  Lioutijau.. 

FTKN,  after  a  long  season  of  work,  cooped  up 
in  the  chambers  and  streets  of  the  city,  it 
is  pleasant,  to  take  some  friendly  companion 
and  seek  rest  and  freedom  on  the  w  ater.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  feelings  of  delight  settle  into  one  of  peace  ;  you  are 
wafted  so  smooth!)'  past  far-off  shores  and  cottages,  islands 
and  vessels,  that  all  seems  like  a  vast  panorama,  and  when  at 
length'  the  noiseless  greatness  of  the  might)'  river  has  imbu¬ 
ed  you  fully,  a  further  thought  may  occur;  “I  have  left  be¬ 
hind  the  modern  century.  Here  is  the  old  regime — the 
ancient  Province  of  France  1  ’ 

That  which  imparts  most  of  this  ideal  character  to  the 
landscape  is  the  graceful  little  object  which  sparkles  its 
-been  so  far  from  shore  to  shore — the  village  spire,  presid¬ 
ing  genius  of  iur.nl  peace  and  beaut)'.  The  typical  parish 
church,  of  which  it  is  part,  belongs  to  the  Canada  of  yore. 
Its  high-pitched  w  hite  gable,  with  the  little  circular  w  indows 
and  tinned  belfry  and  spire  overhead  are  unlike  anything 
out  of  Franco.  Take  up  your  oars  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
bears  you  along  past  I’ointe  aux  Trembles,  row  to  the  land¬ 
ing,  debark,  and  examine. 

The  walls  are  of  mortared  rubble,  with  a  clean  coat  of 
whitewash  over  their  wrinkled  texture.  The  sides  are  low, 
the  square  cut-stone  door-way  very  simple  and  flat,  the  glass 
uncolored,  the  side  windows  plain  round-headed  ones  edged 
with  cut-stone.  The  church  ends  in  a  rounded  apse.  Its 
belfry  is  of  wood  tinned  over  with  metal  squares  and  term¬ 
inating  in  a  long  slender  pinnacle  capped  with  the  cock 
wvather-\ ane — this  well-known  punning  emblem  (gallus- 
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Gallus)  alternating  in  such  edifices  with  tire  wrought-iron" 
cros.'S  or  fii  i'.r-de-lvs.  The  village  round  ''unit  was  mvoa 
j/ace  iif  jfCUK*  importance,  1  :iv  nt  t'l  run*’  aiv'e-  1  1  *i  lies 
of  the  I'd  i*,d  .i*  d  a  -i t.  ’•'!  .ce  f« •»'  tr,->\  rs  fr**m  (’iii- 

bcC.  \\  : !  1 ;  "  •  ■  '  e  >.  • ,  ~"l  . »  .1  a: *  1  :n  1 .'  1  . 

seats  give  the  pla.c-  an  ant'*|i  r  s| .-imp.  Well-carved  Coi  iiuhinn 
pillars  of  dark  wood  entwined  with  grape-vines  surround 
the  choir.  The  ceiling  design  is  settled  bv  other  lines  of 
carving  into  compartments  which  contain  groigis  of  labor- 
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Kccollcl  of  Montreal.  A  glance  at  the  former  o'  *  In-*,, 
will  show  the  stone  presln  tery  built  close  up  avain  t  n  ,ud 
a  high  stone,  wall  making  an  <  ndosure  of  the  v  hoh  . 
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The  church  at  Vaudreuil,  built  in  1787,  can  be  taken  as 
an  example,  allowing  for  certain  recent  changes. 

It  is  perhaps  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  or  over,  not 
counting  a  sacristy  behind,  and  is  about  forty  feet  in  front 
width.  The  facade,  though  somewhat  altered  in  1859,  (the 
date  which  appears  over  the  door,)  must  have  been  one  of 
the  ordinary  plain  gables  with  flattened  and  defeatured 
Renaissance  main  door.  Two  small  doors  open  in  at  right 
and  left  hand.  A  semi  circular  window  (an  unusual  form,) 
lights  the  angle  of  the  gable  and  two  round-headed  windows 
one  on  each  hand  somewhat  relieve  the  front  between  that 
and  the  level  of  the  doors.  Altogether  the  front,  especially 
in  its  present  form,  is  not  so  pleasing  as  the  usual.  The  rear 
ends  in  an  apse,  the  tin  roof  sloping  down  over  it.  The  belfry  is 
of  a  graceful,  slender  open  form,  of  two  tiers,  covered  with  tin, 
and  surmounted  with  a  vane.  Two  transepts  stand  out  in  a 
square  fashion,  and  look  very  French  with  their  narrowness, 
and  the  quaint  curving  slope  of  their  high-peaked  roofs 
surmounted  by  little  pinnacles  capped  each  with  a  single 
fleur-de-lys.  The  walls  themselves  add  to  this  quaintness 
of  line,  being  not  quite  vertical,  but  sloping  inwards  as  they 
approach  the  eaves.  This  was  the  style  of  drawing  no  doubt 
in  which  De  Lotbiniere  the  Engineer  Royal,  who  built  and 
designed  the  church,  had  been  trained  in  his  French  schools. 
He  had  a  neat  hand  and  believed  in  good  building  and 
as  Seigneur  of  Vaudreuil  left  his  mark  on  a  number  of 
edifices. 

One  of  these,  a  windmill,  bearing  on  a  cut-stone  over  its 
door  the  same  date,  1787,  as  the  church  does  on  its  side,  was 
so  solidly  put  together  that  certain  vandals  who  sent  men  to 
pick  away  its  materials  for  the  Railway  bridge  a  generation 
ago,  were  unable  to  make  any  impression. 

Internally  the  church  displays  considerable  ornamentation 
of  carving,  particularly  on  the  altars,  gallery  and  pulpit. 

The  interesting  feature  however,  is  the  Patrons’  “Chapel 
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of  St.  Louis,”  so  named  because  St.  Louis  was  his  family 
saint,  and  which  comprises  the  right  transept.  There  are 
there  the  pew  and  monuments  of  the  family  of  former 
seigneurs.  It  is  now  crowded  with  a  low  inconvenient 
gallery  and  filled  with  other  pews  which  force  the  seigniorial 
one  to  the  front ;  but  originally  this  was  the  only  pew  in 
the  transept.  It  is  larger  than  the  rest  and  displays  painted 
on  its  panel  the  arms  of  the  De  Lotbinieres  and  their  motto 
“Dominus  Mihi  Adjutor.”  To  the  right  is  a  large  and  rich 
monument  some  twelve  or  more  feet  in  height,  in  black  and 
gold,  built  and  ornamented  in  noble  taste  and  inscribed  : 

Cl  |  Arms,  j  GIT 

Dame  Marie  Josefhe*  Godfroy  de  Tonnancour 
Epouse  de  l’Honorable  M.  E.  G  A.  Chartier  de  Lotbiniere, 

Ecuicr,  M.  C.  L.,  Seigr.  de  Lotbiniere,  Vaudreuil  and  Rigaut. 

Nie  aux  Trois  Rivieres  le  3,  9bre,  1742. 

Decedie  A  Vaudreuil  le  28  Juillet,  1799. 

Cette  Mire  des  Pauvres  silt  reunir 
Et  faire  aimer  toutes  les  vertus. 

Pleurez  sur  sa  tombe. 

Honorez  sa  mimoire. 

Priez  Dieu  pour  elle. 

Ce  monument  fut  elevie  en  1800  par  la  tendresse  de  son  epoux. 

This  monument  was  made  in  England.  Near  it,  enclosed 
as  to  its  lower  part,  in  the  same  light  iron  railing,  is  a  tall 
one  of  French  workmanship,  cut  in  black  and  grey  marble 
and  reading  as  follows  - 

Cl  GIT 

Dame  Louise  Magdaleine  Chausse  Gros  de  Lery 
Epouse  de  Michel  Chartier,  Clievr., 

Seigneur  de  Lotbiniere, 

Lieut-Colonel  des  Ingenieurs  Royaux. 

Chevalier  de  St.  Louis, 

et  Sgr.  de  Beauharnois,  Hocquart,  Allainville,  <5Jc. 

Nei  a  Quebec  le  7  Juin,  1726. 

Dicedi  A  Vaudreuil  le  ter  d’Avril,  1807. 

Pries  Dieu  four  e/le. 

*  Note — An  error  tor  “Josephte.” 
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And  not  far  off  on  the  same  wall  a  modern  Gothic  tablet 
in  white  marble  records  the  memory  of  two  of  the  Marquises 
tie  Lotbiniere,  and  the  late  Mde.  de  Lotbiniere  Harwood, 
Seigneuress  of  Vaudreuil. 

As  the  family  sat  in  their  “chapel,”  the  object  directly  in 
front  of  them  was  a  little,  beautifully-carved  altar,  designed 
in  a  pattern  of  fleur-de-lys  and  panelled  with  bas-relief  por¬ 
traits.  Above  the  altar  they  looked  upon  the  face  of  a  by¬ 
gone  youth  whose  portrait  with  the  brown  locks  and  dark- 
eyes  whichstill  characterize  some  of  their  countenances  does 
duty  as  a  King  St.  Louis,  arrayed  in  heavily  ermined  robe, 
kneeling  and  praying  upward,  while  behind  him  a  small  coat- 
of-arms  on  the  picture  shows  it  to  have  been  a  gift  from  the 
same  household.  Over  the  main  altar,  which  is  particularly 
quaint,  is  a  very  large  painting  of  St.  Michael  putting  down 
Satan,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of  the  last  Marquis 
and  to  have  cost  £  500  sterling,  in  England,  though  I  some¬ 
what  doubt  its  being  worth  quite  so  much.  In  the  opposite 
transept,  among  other  old  pictures,  is  a  smaller  St.  Michel 
and  Satan,  very  well  executed  and  signed  in  the  corner, 
“  P.  Leduc,  1763,”  evidently  the  original  altar-piece,  for  the 
name  of  the  parish  is  St.  Michael’s.  A  letter  exists,  indeed, 
which  shows  that  the  Marquis  to  whose  exertions  and  muni¬ 
ficence  the  erection  was  due,  had  it  called  after  himself  and 
his  own  patron  saint. 

The  aisle  floors  are  full  of  rings  of  trap-doors  leading  to 
the  vaults  where  many  of  the  Harwood  race  and  others  are 
buried,  this  having  been  till  late  years  the  right  of  the  pat¬ 
ron  and  the  privilege  of  any  others  who  paid  a  certain 
sum. 

Great  honors  were  in  old  time  paid  the  patron  in  such 
churches  ;  says  Marechal : 

“Honorific  rights  consist  in  nomination  to  the  Benifice, 
presidence  at  meetings  in  the  church  concerning  its  keeping 
end  repair  ;  to  precede  at  processions  and  offrandes  imme- 
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diately  after  the  Priests  ;  to  have  first  the  Holy  water,  the 
incense  and  the  blessed  bread  ;  the  right  to  be  named  in  the 
prayers  ;  to  have  pew,  silting  and  burial  in  the  choir  and 
litre  or  funeral  dressings  around  the  church.”  The  rights  of 
a  seat  in  the  choir  and  of  nomination  of  the  cure  did  not, 
however,  exist  in  Canada  and  the  latter  was  vested  in  1685, 
by  the  King  in  Council,  in  the  Bishop,  as  the  person  in  the 
colony  best  fitted  to  choose  appropriate  persons.  Judges 
too  had  honors,  as  they  still  have  in  Quebec.  The  Gover¬ 
nor-general  has  also  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  cathedral  there, 
though  none  since  the  conquest  have  been  Catholics.  If 
there  were  two  patrons,  “that  one  will  have  his  pew  at  the 
right  side,  who  is  more  noble.”  The  latter  is  the  reason 
why  these  seigniorial  pews  and  transepts  are  always  found 
on  the  right  .• 

It  is  well  now  to  pass  on  to  another  type  of  church,  one 
which  presented  considerable  architectural  aspiration 
and  has  been  heard  of  somewhat  since  its  late  demo¬ 
lition, — that  of  Varennes  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  simply  re¬ 
peat  a  description  I  once  gave  of  it  before  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  others. 

“Varennes  church  looks  out  across  the  river,  standing 
back  from  the  road  on  a  little  square,  or  wide  space,  wit', 
the  presbytery  on  one  side  and  a  nunnery  on  the  other.  A 
low  platform  extends,  as  usual,  just  a  little  before  the  build¬ 
ing,  whose  fafade  consists  of  two  square  towers,  one  on  each 
side,  and  a  gable  between.  The  pitch  of  roof  is  high  and 
good,  making,  with  the  towers,  an  effect  of  mass  without 
heaviness.  If  there  be  any  fault  it  is  width.  In  the  gable 
there  is  one  round  window  ;  beneath  that  the  date  1780  in  a 
thick  cut-stone  oval ,  beneath  the  oval  two  large  round-head¬ 
ed  windows :  below  this  the  principal  door,  with  pillars,  etc., 
of  degenerated  Renaissance  design,  flattened  against  the  fa- 
fade.  The  towers  have  smaller  doors,  and  above  them  round 
windows  reaching  all  the  way  up.  Spired  belfries  covered 
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with  tin  surmount  the  towers.  There  is  a  third  little  spire 
just  at  the  point  where  the  roof  begins  to  slope  down  over 
the  chancel  at  the  back.  Along  the  side  of  the  church  occurs 
a  curious  and  rare  feature,  namely,  little  gables  all  along — 
four  I  think — which  with  the  larger  transept  gable  vary 
the  appearance  greatly.  The  chancel  is  round  at  the  back, 
and  a  sacristy  (possibly  the  old  presbytery),  a  solid  domestic 
building  with  a  stout,  square  chimney,  is  built  on  behind. 

Inside,  everything  reminds  you  that  you  are  in  an  old 
church.  You  get  this,  first  from  the  general  effect  of  the 
paintings,  pews,  pulpit,  chancel-roof  and  grand  altar ;  but 
afterwards  the  details  fall  into  keeping.  For  instance,  you 
come  across  a  candle  lying  in  a  side-room,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  there  since  the  erection.  By  the  sacristy  door  a 
crucifix  is  suspended,  stamped  out  of  tin  ;  it  has  been 
stamped  by  hand,  feature  by  feature,  by  some  ingenious  old- 
fashioned  blacksmith.  The  paintings  are  not  artistic  but, 
like  all  of  their  class,  they  exemplify  a  certain  period  of 
French  art.  They  are  compositions  poorly  executed  after 
ideas  stolen  from  Italian  painters,  with  costumes  affected  by 
the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Saintesses  wear  the  expression 
of  pious  court  ladies,  the  monks  are  a  la  mode,  and  one  acolyte 
has  powdered  hair  done  into  a  queue.  (In  Longueuil  by  the 
way,  there  is  a  picture  almost  completely  plagiarised 
from  Domenichino’s  “  Communion  of  St  Jerome.”)  The 
fonts  are  little  plain  stone  ones.  The  baptismal 
one  is  quaint.  The  woodwork,  except  pews  and  seats, 
is  painted  white  and  is  strewn  with  the  leaves  and  bunches 
of  gilt  carved  grape-vines.  Odd,  spider-looking  chandeliers 
formed  of  a  curious  tangle  bunch  of  balls  and  wires  hang 
suspended  from  it  by  long  cords.” 

Bouchette  describes  it  in  1815,  as  “surpassing  in  beauty 
all  those  of  the  surrounding  seigniories  and  meriting  some 
notice  for  the  style  both  of  its  outward  ornament  and 
interior  decoration ;  in  coming  down  the  River  its  three 
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spires  form  a  conspicuous  object  which  may  be  seen  from 
Montreal  a  distance  of  5  leagues.” 

Varennes  church,  with  its  twin  square  towers,  flanking 
the  gable,  has  been  imitated  apparently  in  a  number  of 
neighboring  parishes,  more  conspicuously  in  the  very  infer¬ 
ior  edifice  of  Repentigny  across  the  river,  whose  appearance 
at  a  distance  is  strikingly  similar.  The  same  kind  of  towers 
exist  at  St.  Antoine,  St.  Denis  and  other  places  on  the 
Richelieu,  not  many  miles  off. 

The  church  of  Longucuil,  removed  last  summer,  formed 
an  interesting  link  between  the  old  and  new.  It  bore  the 
date  “181 1”  on  its  front,  which  in  general  lines  was  a  kind 
of  Renaissance,  the  angle  of  the  gable  being  low  like  that 
of  a  classical  temple.  It  was  surmounted,  I  think,  by  a 
wrought-iron  ornamental  cross.  The  doorway  was  also 
an  advance  in  Renaissance,  being  less  plain-featured 
and  flattened  than  the  ordinary.  Within,  the  same 
tendency  gained,  the  walls  being  loftier  and  the  roof 
flatter  than  say  at  Varennes.  Overhead,  above  the  alter- 
rails,  under  what  was  externally  a  dome,  was  a  large  circu¬ 
lar  painting  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  colors,  of 
which  carmine  robes  were  the  prevailing  impression.  Other 
paintings  were  crude  copies  and  studies,  mainly  after  Italian 
masters,  The  windows  were  square-headed,  there  was  an 
attempt  at  colored  glass,  in  the  shape  of  badly-painted  and 
scratched  designs.  The  general  ornamentation  otherwise  was 
very  spare  and  plain.  There  were  two  interesting  tall  black 
tablets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  recording  the  virtues- 
of  certain  ecclesiastics  of  bygone  times,  and  in  the  right- 
hand  transept  were  monumental  tablets  of  certain  Grants, 
Lemoynes  and  De  Montenachs,  members  of  the  seign¬ 
iorial  house.  (This  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
chateau.)  At  present  most  of  the  fitting,  with  altars,  con¬ 
fessional  boxes,  pictures,  chandeliers,  bells  &c.,  may  be  seen 
attached  to  a  great  frame  shed  in  which  worship  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  for  several  general  questions. 

Whence,  firstly,  did  the  architectural  principles  of  these 
churches  originate  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  from  France 
for  the  round  apse  was  as  constant  an  element  in  French 
architecture,  as  the  square  in  England — but  whence  in 
France  ?  If  you  say  Normandy,  one  might  ask  why  they  do 
not  resemble  the  cathedrals  ol  Amiens  and  Caen  or  the 
squat-towered, “bunty”  form  so  often  met  in  scenes  of  that 
province  and  its  neighborhood.  It  is  however,  only  some 
person  familiar  with  Normandy  who  can  speak  authoritatively. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  one;  thing,  that  the  tin  roofs  belong  to 
Northern  France.  So  too  do  the  Gothic  pitch  of  the  roof 
a  circular  window  in  the  gable  which  answers  to  the  old 
rose-window;  spired  belfry  with  weathercock;  and  iron-work 
and  some  other  ornaments. 

My  theory  would  be  that  the  designers  were  men  who 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  travel  mainly  centering  about  Paris, 
had  certain  generic  ideas  as  to  what  a  country  parish 
church  should  be,  and  drew  this  without  taking  any  parti¬ 
cular  prototype.  Those  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva  have  struck  me  as  greatly  resembli  ng  ours.  Certain 
churches  on  tire  Rhine,  as  you  will  see  from  photogr.  - 
phes  of  Coblentz,  Ehrenbreitstein  and  other  places, 
have  spires,  apses  and  roofs  very  similar.  Mr,  Bowe, 
whose  specialty  is  architecture,  remarks  that  he  has 
always  been  struck  with  the  kinship  of  these  features  to 
Dutch  and  Rhenish  churches,  while  their  other  features  are 
purely  French. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  one  principal  point  of  change  is 
apparent — namely  the  invasion  of  the  Gothic  features  by 
Renaissance  influences.  At  first  the  pitch  of  the  roofs  was 
very  high — the  rule  being  the  older  the  church  the 
steeper  its  roofs,  a  rule  which  applies  to  houses  as  well,  in 
French  Canada.  At  the  Longueuil  period  nearly  all  the 
features  of  Gothic  origin  had  given  way.  The  same  thing 
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had  been  taking  place  in  France,  where  all  was  in  general 
Gothic  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Albert  Babeau,  in 
La  Ville  Sous  L' Ancien  Regime ,  remarks  as  follows  :  “The 
middle  ages  were  going,  not  only  about  the  churches  but  in 
their  construction  interior  and  exterior — the  colored  glass 
windows  are  replaced  with  white  panes,  the  mediaeval  statues 
are  removed  ;  around  the  Gothic  choirs  and  under  the  arch¬ 
ed  arcades  they  carve  a  decoration  Roman  or  rocaille  in 
v/ood,  in  stone,  or  in  marble  which  may  be  rich  and  briliant 
but  which  makes  a  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  the 
old  architecture  is  replaced  by  aij  architecture  of  Italian 
origin  but  tarnished  by  the  official  influence  of  that  Roman 
school  which  Louis  XIV  created.  Squat  domes  and  cut- 
down  campaniles  replace  not  the  spires  and  the  belfries  of 
another  age;  these  spires  of  stone  and  of  slate  surmounted 
by  the  cross  and  the  gilded  cock,  behold  how  they  disappear 
every  day.” 

These  movements  in  fact  characterize  the  architecture  of 
that  period  in  England  and  English  America  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Canada.  The  style  of  Wren  was  a  very  similar 
mingling  of  Gothic  and  Classical  principles,  and  the  old 
churches  of  St.  Paul’s,  New  York,  and  the  Old  South  at 
Boston  give  the  same  circular  and  round-headed  forms  of 
window,  and  the  latter  the  same  Renaissance  door-way, 
while  both  are  spired. 

Interesting  questions  rise  as  to  the  builders  and  arts  of 
building.  The  answers  must  be  found  principally  in  the 
Churchwarden’s  chests  where  all  specifications  and  other 
original  documents  are  kept  under  strict  key. 

King’s  Engineers,  we  know,  designed  several ;  for  instance 
Quebec  Cathedral,  and  the  facade  of  Old  Notre  Dame  de 
Montreal,  and  the  church  at  Vaudreuil.  I  am  told  that 
sometimes  especially  after  the  conquest  any  person  who  was 
known  to  have  a  taste  for  such  designing  was  called  upon 
for  plans.  Our  learned  President  tells  me  that  a  great 
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many  churches  were  designed  in  this  way  by  a  gentleman 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  whose  profession  was  that  of 
sculptor. 

The  masonry  was  always  of  rubble,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  cutstone  about  the  doors  and  windows  and  the 
date-stone.  I  am  told  that  formerly  all  habitants  could 
turn  their  hands  to  this  simple  rubble  masonry,  but  that 
skilled  men  certainly  did  such  work  here  is  shown  by  the 
death  of  a  master-mason  at  the  building  of  M  de  Senneville’s 
Chateau  at  St.  Anne.  The  mortar  was  made  particularly 
well,  being  covered  in  a  pit  for  a  year  after  first  working 
and  then  worked  over  again,  and  more  sand  being  used 
than  at  present.  This  was  likewise  done  in  good  buildings 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Hudson.  The  result  was 
shown  in  the  difficulties  found  in  tearing  down  the  tower  of 
the  old  Notre  Dame  de  Montreal.  Perhaps  the  number  of 
masons  required  for  such  great  works  as  the  fortifications  of 
Louisbourg  and  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec  had  an  influence 
on  church  building,  In  1756,  for  example,  according  to 
Parkman  *  “  Lotbiniere,  had  been  busy  fortifiying  Ticonder¬ 
oga,  while  Pouchot,  a  captain  in  the  battalion  of  Bearn,  had 
rebuilt  Niagara  and  two  French  engineers  were  at  work  in 
strengthening  the  defences  of  Frontenac. 

The  wood  carving  looks  in  places  as  if  it  could  be  ship¬ 
ped  over  in  parts  from  Europe,  and  as  the  designs  are  usually 
extremely  fine  and  correct,  it  seems  probable  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  work,  or  the  workers  at  it,  had  their  origin 
there  ;  yet  I  am  informed  by  menibersf  of  this  Society  that 
a  trade  of  such  carvers  lived  in  the  country  down  into  our 
days,  and  that  the  rich  work  in  the  vanished  church  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Bout  de  l’Isle  was  the  work  of  a  boy  of  that 
parish  ;  and  that  that  style  of  ornamentation  was  given  up 
because  the  opinion  came  in  that  it  was  over  decoration  and 
a  useless  expense. 

*  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

+  Hon.  Judcje  Baby  and  P.  S.  Murphy,  Esq. 
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The  art  of  ironwork,  which  gave  us  such  pretty  crosses 
and  pinnacles  of  fleurs-de-lys  has  also  gone  out,  except  so 
far  as  upon  an  occasional  hostelry-pole.  A  way-side  cross 
at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  is  a  very  handsome  specimen  of 
the  work. 

Among  minor  features,  the  spider  chandelier  pattern 
seems  to  have  had  a  wide  range  in  Europe,  appearing  in  all 
parts,  as  far  north  as  Sweden. 

As  to  paintings  the  great  majority,  apparently,  were  sent 
out  from  France,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  occa¬ 
sionally  they  were  done  .in  the  country.  For  instance  a 
picture  described  in  Casgrain’s  “Life  of  Marie  de  l’lncarna- 
tion  ”*  represents  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  Father  Lallemant, 
the  old  Ursuline  convent,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
early  persons  and  objects ;  while  the  altar-piece  at  Isle 
Perrot  has  the  portrait  of  a  nun,  with  some  buildings  in 
the  background  concerning  whose  appearance  I  shall  be 
mistaken  if  they  are  not  connected  with  our  history. 

Another  feature  of  great  interest  to  us,  is  the  evident 
family  portraiture  which  has  been  remarked  in  those  at 
Varennes  and  the  “St.  Louis”  picture  at  Vaudreuil.  At 
Rigaud,  in  the  same  way  one  exists  which  was  sent  out  from 
France  by  a  lady  of  the  Bingham  family,  and  contains  her 
own  face  for  the  Saint’s.  The  custom  is  similar  to  that 
mediaeval  one,  in  which  Giotto  and  all  the  great  Italian 
painters  indulged  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  done  (in 
at  least  one  place)  in  England.  At  Varennes  it  has  been 
carried  down  into  decorations  executed  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  quite  unecclesiastical  face  and  well-known 
form  of  the  genial  Colonel  Harwood  appearing  as  a  St.  Peter 
among  the  frescoed  figures  on  the  ceiling. 

One  might  say  much  more  on,  for  example,  the  initials 
“F.  X.”  “St.  J.  B.  ”  and  so  forth,  which  dedicate  particular 
doors,  or  as  to  who  were  the  Godmothers  and  Godfathers 
of  the  bells,  or  that  beautiful  local  custom  which  Champlain 

*  P-  P-  32-3- 
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established,  of  ringing  the  angelus  three  times  a  day  “  to 
often  recall  to  each  the  thought  of  heaven  ”  One  little 
touch  of  pure  nature  I  cannot  resist.  It  is  the  amusing  little 
scheme  suggested  by  Monseigneur  Briand,  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  to  de  Lotbiniere,  in  order  to  bring  the  half-voya- 
geur  rustics  of  Vaudreuil  to  a  sense  of  the  desirability  of 
building  the  church. 

.“Vaudreuil,  the  11  May  1771. 

Monseigneur, 

Ah  but  you  knew  the  habitant  well  when,  seeing  the 
division  between  them,  as  to  the  church  to  be  built  you  said 
to  me,  ‘do  you  wish  them  to  come  of  themselves  ?  Affect  to 
take  no  interest.  They  will  come  with  as  much  ardor  as 
they  think  you  have  little.’  That  is,  Monseigneur,  what 
happened,  syllable  for  syllable  ”. 

It  is  time  now  to  close  with  the  remarks  of  a  writer — the 
Jesuit  Father  Charlevoix,  who  describing  the  country  in 
1720,  speaks  of  these  matters  with  unquestionable  experience. 
Of  the  then  Cathedral  of  Quebec  and  the  church  of  the 
Recollects  which  we  may  conjecture  were  very  much  like 
our  earlier  parish  churches,  he  says. :  * 

“The  Cathedral  would  not  be  a  fair  Parish  church  in  one 
of  the  smallest  Bourgs  of  France.  Its  architecture,  its  choir 
its  high  altar,  its  chapels,  wear  in  everthing  the  rustic  look. 
What  is  most  passable  is  a  tower  very  high,  solidly  built 
and  which  from  afar  has  some  appearance.  The  Recollet 
fathers  have  a  large  and  fair  church  and  which  would  be 
honor  to  them  at  Versailles.  It  is  neatly  wainscoted,  orna¬ 
mented  with  an  ample  Tribune,,  a  trifle  massive  and  of  a 
wood-carving  well  worked  and  which  reigns  all  about  and 
into  which  are  included  the  confessionals.  It  is  the  work 
of  their  Associate  Brothers.  In  fine,  nothing  is  absent,  but 
certain  pictures  ought  to  be  removed  which  are  very  coarsely 
painted.  The  F'riar  Luc  has  put  some  there  after  his  style 
which  have  no  need  of  these  shades.” 

*  Hist,  d’un  Voyage  a  Amerique. 
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Of  Three  Rivers  he  remarks :  “A  fair  enough  Parish 
Church.” 

At  Montreal ;  “The  Parish  Church  has  much  more  the 
air  of  a  Cathedral  than  that  of  Quebec.  Service  there  is 
conducted  with  a  modesty  and  dignity  which  inspire 
respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  God  there  adored.” 

This  was  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame,  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  present  Notre  Dame  about  1830-2. 

Alas  the  demolitions  !  It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  say 
that  real  exigencies  of  room  and  supposed  ones  of  appear¬ 
ance  are  rapidly  bringing  about  the  replaceal  of  all  our 
Parish  Churches.  Every  year  the  lovely  little  lines  of  grace 
of  those  old  French  spires  disappear  in  numbers  from  our 
river  banks  and  villages.  Bonsecours  is  to  all  intents 
departed.  Both  Varennes  and  Longueuil,  which  I  have 
been  describing  have  been  torn  down  to  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  any  reason.  Thirty-three  had  been  removed  by  the 
workmen  of  a  single  architect  up  to  five  years  ago  only. 
What  are  lovers  of  taste  and  antiquity  to  do  with  such 
barbarism  ? 

I  suppose,  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  collect  our 
descriptions,  photographs  and  sketches,  to  raise  our  voices 
where  we  can  and  to  try,  especially,  to  urge  some  plans  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  old  can  be  saved  from  such 
destructions  and  perhaps  incorporated  with  the  new.  More 
particularly  I  would  suggest  three  special  courses  : 

1st.  The  accurate  photographing  or  sketching  of  pictures 
and  details. 

2nd.  The  recording  of  all  inscriptions  by  heel-ball  or 
other  means  of  transfer. 

3rd.  Systematic  examination  of  the  Coffres  des  Marguil- 
jiers  and  other  parish  records. 

In  this  particular  paper  I  have  had  in  view  the  object 
merely  of  making  some  such  general  description  as  would  be 
of  use  to  a  romancer  or  historian  as  background  for  his 
figures.  This  purpose  must  be  the  apology  for  its  superfici¬ 
ality  and  perhaps  dullness. 
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MEDALS  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  REBELLION. 

£QINCE  1812,  although  there  has  been  one  or  two  rebel- 
lions,  no  war  has  occurred  in  Canada  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
striking  of  a  medal  until  that  in  the  NorthWest,  in  1885. 
The  incidents  of  this  rebellion  are  still  so  fresh  in  our 
memories  that  they  need  not  be  recalled  at  this  time.  It 
has  not  yet  become  the  property  of  the  Antiquarian.  I  will 
therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  the  medals  which  relate  to 
this  event.  These  medaN  are  five  in  number  belonging  to 
two  different  groupes. 

The  first  consists  of  two  varieties,  a  larger  and  smaller,  of 
the  same  design.  The  larger  was  struck  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  on  representations  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Canadian  volunteers  who 
were  sent  forward  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  Althongh  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  in  the  British  Army  to 
give  medals  only  to  those  who  took  part  in  one  or  more 
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decisive  victories,  adding  a  clasp  for  each  such  victory  in 
which  the  recipient  was  engaged,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
battle  is  inscribed  ;  this  custom  was  departed  from  in  this 
instance  and  a  medal  without  clasps  given  to  every  volun¬ 
teer  who  served  in  any  capacity  during  the  campaign.  Some 
of  the  corps  did  not  reach  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
scene  of  the  conflict. 

Although  the  war  was  a  purely  Canadian  one  carried  on 
without  assistance  either  of  men  or  money  from  the  Home 
government,  the  cost  of  the  medals  was  voted  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  The  number  given  amounted  to  nearly 
six  thousand.  The  design  of  the  obverse  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  medals  given  lately  for  English  wars  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  veiled  head  of  the  Queen  to  the  left  with 
the  inscription,  Victoria  Regina  et  Impcratrix.  The  reverse 
has  the  inscription  “  North  West  Canada  1885”  within  a 
wreath  of  maple  leaves.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  E.  & 
E.  Emmanuel  of  London,  and  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint. 

1.  Obv : — VICTORIA  REGINA  ET  IMPERATRIX.  Veiled 

head  of  the  Queen  to  the  left.  Under  the  head 
L.  C.  WYON. 

Rev: — north  WEST  I  1885  I  CANADA  within  a  wreath 
formed  with  a  single  branch  of  maple.  Size  36 
millimetres. 

The  smaller  variety  is  a  mineature  copy  struck  to  be  used 
with  the  undress  uniform  of  the  officers. 

2.  Obv: — As  last. 

Rev : — As  last.  Size  1 9  m. 

The  second  group,  which  consists  of  three  varieties,  was 
struck  by  an  engraver  in  Toronto  for  sale  among  the 
citizens  at  the  time  of  the  demonstrations,  givea  to  the 
volunteers,  on  their  return  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 
They  were  also  sold  on  the  ground  at  the  exhibition  which 
was  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  demonstration.  There 
were  only  three  dies  made  which  having  been  each  struck  with 
the  other  formed  the  three  varieties.  One  has  a  wreath, 
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similar  to  that  on  the  half  dollar,  with  a  beaver  on  the  top 
enclosing  the  inscription  “The  Dominion  must  and  shall  be 
preserved  1885”  the  second  “Exhibition  souvenir”  with  the 
names  of  the  battles  on  a  scroll  and  the  third  the  engraver’s 
advertisement. 

3.  Obv : — A  wreath  of  maple  leaves  tied  with  a  bow  at  the 

bottom  ;  a  beaver  at  the  top.  Within  the  wreath  is 
an  inscription  in  six  lines,  THE  |  DOMINION  |  MUST 
&  SHALL  I  BE  |  PRESERVED  |  1885. 

Rev: — EXHIBITION  SOUVENIR.  A  fancy  scroll  inscribed 
FISH  CREEK  |  BATOCHE  |  GUTKNIFE.  Size  33  m. 

4.  Obv : — Same  as  last. 

Rev: — W.  IT.  BANFIELD  |  MACHINIST  |  AND  |  DIE- 
MAKER  |  TORONTO.  Size  33  VI. 

5.  Obv  : — Same  as  reverse  of  No.  3. 

Rev : — Same  as  reverse  of  No.  4.  Size  33  m. 

R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 


DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  COINS  IN  SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  hoard  of  Roman  coins  was  dug 
up  on  Hardon  Hill.  The  place  was  an  ancient  British 
earth  work,  appropriated  and  altered  by  the  Romans  over 
looking  a  portion  of  the  Fossway  near  Ilchester.  A  small 
portion  of  the  find  consisting  of  some  three  hundred  of 
these  coins  was  lately  examined  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith 
who  found  them  much  worn  by  ancient  circulation  so  much 
so  that  some  were  almost  undecipherable.  They  ranged  all 
the  way  from  Domitian  to  Commodus.with  a  single  specimen 
of  Philip’s  reign.  More  than  half  are  those  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  It  seems  strange  that  the  hoard  should  contain  no 
coins  between  the  reigns  of  Commodus  and  Philip  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposirg 
that  hoard  was  buried  shortly  after  after  the  death  of 
Commodus  or  probably  during  his  lifetime  and  that  a  coin 
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of  Philip  having  been  turned  up  near  the  find  was  included 
with  it  in  the  classification.  Such  difficulties  sometimes 
puzzle  numismatists  in  describing  finds  of  ancient  coins. 

Ilchester  was  a  town  of  some  importance  even  in  ancient 
British  times  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Belgii.  After 
its  capture  by  the  Romans  it  was  to  be  occupied  by 
them  as  an  important  post  until  their  final  withdrawal. 
Hardon  Hill  after  having  served  as  a  British  oppidium, 
became  a  settlement  for  Roman  quarrymen  and  workers  in 
iron.  The  hoard  was  likely  intended  for  the  payment  of 
these  men  but  having  been  stolen  and  hidden  has  remained 
until  unearthed  in  our  days. 


NEW  CANADIAN  COINS. 

^THOUGH  we  have  a  number  of  new  coins  to 
describe  in  this  number  they  are  of  little  if  any 
interest  historically  and  they  cannot  be  highly 
recommended  as  works  of  art.  Five  varieties 
are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Chicago  on  the  order  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  May  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  dealers  in  billiard 
tables  &c.  The  reverse  of  three  of  them  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Faucher  token  described  in  volume  XII,  page 
140. 

1.  Obv I.  B.  DUROCHER  |  RICHELIEU  |  HOTEL  |  MONT¬ 

REAL. 

Rev : — GOOD  FOR  I  5c  I  IN  I  TRADE.  The  same  as  on 
the  Faucher  token  Brass  size  25  m. 

One  hundred  only  were  struck.  They  have  never 
been  put  into  use.  The  Richelieu  is  the  leading  French 
hotel  in  the  city. 

2.  Obv  :G.  N.  a  dotted  circle  round  the  border  and  a  cross 
of  seven  dots  above  the  letters  and  another  below. 

Rev: — Same  as  last.  Brass,  size  25  in. 

Gedon  Normandin  keeps  a  saloon  in  St.  Joseph  Street, 
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in  the  Town  of  St.  Henri,  some  distance  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

3.  Obv : — G.  N.  within  a  dotted  and  a  plain  circle. 

Rev : — Same  as  No.  1.  Brass  size  25 

Used  by  the  same  person  as  the  last,  the  first  supply 
consisting  of  one  hundred  was  insufficient  and  a  second 
hundred  ordered  which  proved  to  be  from  a  different  die. 

4.  Obv  : — V.  R.  within  circles  as  last. 

Rev  : — Three  five  pointed  stars  in  outline.  Brass,  size 
25  m. 

Vital  Raparie  is  the  proprietor  of  a  saloon  at  the  corner 
of  Notre  Dame  (formerly  St.  Joseph  St.)  and  Guy  Streets, 

5.  Obv : — E.  A.  CARDINAL  |  COLLECTOR  |  OF  RARE  COINS  | 

MONTREAL. 

Rev : — RARE  COINS  I  BOUGHT,  SOLD  I  &  I  EXCHANGED 
Stars  on  either  side  of  Brass,  size  29  m. 
Cardinal  is  a  young  numismatist  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  Canadian  coins.  This  token  was  simply  issued 
by  him  as  a  help  to  improve  his  collection. 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  the  above  coin,  Mr.  Cardinal 
ordered  one  to  be  struck  for  him  by  Mr.  Lymburner.  The 
dies  were  engraved  by  Bishop. 

6.  Obv  : — E.  A.  CARDINAL  |  NUMISMATIST  |  MONTREAL. 
Rev: — MONTREAL  Ex:  1886  |  M.  E.  L.  A  beaver  to 

the  left  with  three  maple  leaves  in  front.  Lead 
size  26  m. 

Only  twelve  impressions  were  struck,  the  reverse  die  was 
afterwards  altered. 

7.  Obv : — Same  as  last. 

Rev : — As  last  but  the  word  CANADA  has  been  added 
between  ‘Montreal’  and  the  beaver.  Brass,  size  26  m. 
This  is  from  the  same  dies  as  the  last  with  the  exception 
that  the  word  Canada  was  engraved  on  the  reverse  die 
after  a  few  impressions  had  been  struck. 

R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 
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CANADIAN  TEMPERANCE  MEDALS. 

BY  R.  W.  MCLACHLAN. 

Supplement  to  an  article  on  the  same  subject  published  in  Vol.  VIII. 

J|j||OW  often,  after  what  was  believed  to  be  the  whole  of  a 
IJII  series  has  been  carefully  described,  and  the  work  laid 
aside  as  a  task  well  and  thoroughly  done,  do  new  varieties 
turn  up  and  fresh  facts  come  to  light.  Such  work,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  proves  to  be  very  imper¬ 
fect  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  with  an  additional  list 
or  entirely  re-written. 

This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  an  article  written 
by  me  for  the  October  number  of  the  eighth  volume  of  this 
journal.  In  it  I  gave  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  list  of  the  Canadian  Temperance  medals. 
But  since  then  a  number  of  others  have  come  under  my 
notice,  only  two  of  which  were  struck  after  the  article  was 
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SO 

written.  Before  describing  the  new  varieties  I  will  give  one 
or  two  additional  facts  relating  to  two  of  those  already 
described. 

Although  the  Nova  Scotia  Temperance  Society  is  the  oldest 
in  the  Dominion  that  issued  a  medal,  its  medal  does  not 
take  the  precedence  for  it  was  only  after  the  appearance  of 
that  of  the  Halifax  Roman  Catholic  Temperance  Society,  in 
1841,  that  it  was  issued.  This  was  during  the  year  1842, 
while  both  medals  are  now  scarce  they  were  at  one  time 
very  common,  especially  that  of  the  Halifax  society.  It  is 
stated  that  over  fifteen  hundred  members  each  wearing  this 
medal  turned  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Halifax  Orphan  Asylum. 

XII.  Obv : — IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES.  A  large  crucifix 
surrounded  by  rays  within  an  inner  circle. 

Rev: — CATHOLIC  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  KINGSTON, 
CANADA  1842.  A  Greek  cross  inscribed  :  PLEDGE  |  I  PROMISE 
I  TO  I  ABSTAIN  |  FROM  ALL  |  INTOXICATING  DRINKS 
I  EXCEPT  USED  MEDICINALLY  |  AND  BY  THE  ORDER  OF  |  A 
MEDICAL  MAN  |  AND  TO  DISCOUNTENANCE  |  THE  |  CAUSE 
&  |  practice  |  OF  |  INTEMPERANCE.  The  corners  left 
vacant  by  the  cross  are  filled  with  rays.  Size,  44  millimetres. 

This,  like  most  of  the  Catholic  medals  issued  at  that  time 
in  Canada,  bears  the  Father  Matthew  pledge  ;  while  the 
reverse  is  similar  to  his  medal  in  design.  Although  the 
Catholic  Temperance  Society  of  Kingston  is  still  flourishing, 
its  medal  is  very  scarce  as  I  only  know  of  the  existence  of 
one  specimen  and  that  in  a  worn  condition. 

XIII.  Obv : — Similar  to  No.  IV,  except  that  the  flags  are 
inscribed  sobriety  and  DOMESTIC  COMFORT. 

Rev : — As  No.  IV.  Size,  32  m. 

Although  this  is  similar  in  design  it  is  much  smaller  than 
No.  IV  which  is  44  millimetres.  The  obverse  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  an  Irish  Temperance  medal  and  used 
with  a  new  reverse  to  strike  a  medal  for  some  of  the  French 
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Canadian  Temperance  societies  established  on  the  Father 
Matthew  plan.  I  obtained  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  of 
this  medal  from  the  president  of  a  Toronto  Temperance 
Society. 

XIV.  Obv : — As  last  without  the  name  of  the  artist. 

Rev : — IRISH  CATHOLIC  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  OF 
OTTAWA.  FOUNDED  1 846.  Pledge  as  in  No.  Ill,  inscribed 
on  a  Greek  cross ;  rays  in  the  corners.  Size,  44  in. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  scarce  medal,  as  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  specimens  in  different  collections,  and  although 
of  the  Father  Matthew  pattern  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  struck  at  a  much  later  date  than  others  of  the  series ; 
considerably  later  than  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society. 

XV.  Obv : — CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  MEDAL  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  HALIFAX.  REVD  FATHER  JOHN  HIGGINBOTHAM 
FOUNDER  FEBY  2.  1 857  The  Virgin  Mary  seated  in  the 
foreground  of  a  landscape,  with  the  child  Jesus  on  her  knee. 
He  holds  with  a  ribbon  a  lamb  that  is  standing  before 
her,  with  her  right  hand  she  is  patting  the  lamb’s  head,  and 
in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  shepherd’s  crook  and  some 
flowers.  From  the  same  hand  a  flash  of  lightning  strikes  a 
wolf  that  is  chasing  a  lamb.  Hills  in  the  distance  and  a 
palisade  with  an  open  gate  in  the  foreground. 

Rev: — SAINT  PATRICK  APOSTLE  OF  IRELAND.  Ex:— 
WE  ARE  THE  CHILDREN  OF  |  SAINTS,  |  TOBIAS.  II  18.  A  land¬ 
scape  with  St.  Patrick  in  foreground  treading  on  a  snake. 
A  tower  spire  and  cross  in  the  distance  to  the  left ;  a  tree 
and  rocks  to  the  right  ;  size  44  m. 

This  differs  altogether  in  design  from  any  of  the  other 
Canadian  Temperance  medals.  The  conventional  symbols 
and  the  pledge  are  wanting.  The  symbolizing  of  temper¬ 
ance  as  a  sheep  fold  and  intemperance  as  a  wolf  pursuing 
a  lamb  seems  very  appropriate.  The  lightning  from  the 
hand  of  the  Virgin  striking  the  wolf  completes  the  pictures 
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and  tells  the  story  much  better  than  words.  I  only  know 
of  one  specimen. 

XVI.  Obv : — As  X,  but  with  fewer  rays,  there  are  dots  in¬ 
stead  of  stars- before  “St.”  and  after  “  Montreal”;  and  the 
platform  on  which  the  supporters  stand  is  indicated  by  per¬ 
pendicular  lines. 

Rev: — Plain;  size  45  m. 

This  medal  was  struck  to  replace  No.  X.  The  die  having 
broken  after  twenty  five  impressures  had  been  struck,  al¬ 
though  the  design  is  the  same  there  are  many  points  of 
difference  in  detail. 

XVII  Obv HALTON  victory.  On  a  ribbon  underneath  it 
a  single  maple  leaf.  In  the  field  *C.  T.  ACT  *  |  SUSTAINED 

Underneath  is  a  beaver  on  a  stick  of  wood  to  the  left ;  be¬ 
low  is  sept  9TH  1884.  Between  this  inscription  and  the 
beaver  in  small  letters  is  the  name  of  the  medallist,  P.  w. 
ELLIS  &  co 

Rev: — IN  THE  NAME  OF  OUR  GOD  WE  WILL  SET  UP  OUR 
BANNERS*  Two  white  flags  crossed  with  a  ribbon  inscribed 
PROHIBITION  across  the  staff,  an  ornamental  pole  or  twig 
between. 

The  Canadian  local  option  law  known  officially  as  the  “Can¬ 
ada  Temperance  Act  ”  although  in  common  parlance  called 
the  “Scott  Act”  from  the  name  of  the  framer  of  the  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  County  of  Halton  in  1881.  According  to 
the  wording  of  the  act  no  vote  can  be  taken  for  its  repeal  until 
three  years  after  its  adoption.  During  the  year  1884  the 
temperance  reformers  of  Ontario  entered  into  a  regular 
campaign  to  attempt  to  carry  the  Act  in  every  county  of 
the  province  where  there  was  any  likelihood  of  success 
This  raised  the  fears  of  the  licensedVictuallers  and  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  measure  swords  with  their  antagonists  in  an  effort  to 
repeal  the  “Scott  Act”  in  the  county  of  Halton.  Both  parties 
mustered  all  their  forces  in  the  struggle,  every  available  device 
was  adopted  by  the  liquor  sellers.  Victory  for  a  time  seemed 
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doubtful,  but  on  the  close  of  poll  on  the  9th  of  September 
the  Act  was  sustained  by  a  decisive  majority.  This  medal 
was  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  victory. 

xviii  Obv : — As  No.  xvi. 

Rev  : — NEWFOUNDLAND  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY. 
revd  KIRAN  WALSH  PRESIDENT.  A  Greek  cross  inscribed 
I  PLEDGE  |  MYSELF  |  WITH  THE  |  DIVINE  |  ASSISTANCE,  | 
THAT  AS  LONG  AS  I  SHALL  CONTINUE  |  A  MEMBER  OF  THIS 
SOCIETY  |  I  WILL  ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL  |  INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS,  UNLESS  FOR  |  MEDICAL  OR  RELIGIOUS  PURPOSES, 

|  AND  THAT  I  WILL  DISCOUNTENANCE  |  INTEMPERANCE  |  IN 
OTHERS.  Two  sprigs  of  laurel  at  the  bottom  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  small  latin  crosses  in  the  angles.  Size,  43  m. 

Intemperance  seems  to  be  the  bane  of  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  some  years  ago 
made  a  determined  effort  to  save  those  of  her  members  who 
were  subject  to  this  vice.  Although  this  medal  follows  closely 
the  Father  Matthew  design  the  pledge  is  different  and  it 
belongs  to  a  different  period  of  temperance  reform. 

XIX  Obv.  As  No.  XVI. 

Rev. —  ST.  JOHN’S  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY.  BE 
SOBER  AND  WATCH.  Same  design  and  pledge  as  in  last. 
Size,  43  m. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  which  is  the  earlier  of 
these  two  medals.  The  societies  were  evidently  intimately 
connected  as  the  pledges  are  the  same,  and  there  is  little 
variation  in  the  design  of  the  medal. 

XX.  Obv : — TORBAY  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  SOCIETY.  NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND.  A  large  quatrefoil  occupying  the  whole  field, 
inscribed  ESTABLISHED  I  FEAST  OF  I  ALL  SAINTS  |  1879. 
Small  quatrefoil  in  the  corners. 

Rev : — IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES.  A  small  radiated  latin 
cross.  In  the  field  is  the  following  inscription  : — 1  PLEDGE 
MYSELF  WITH  THE  DIVINE  |  ASSISTANCE,  THAT  AS  LONG  As 
I  |  SHALL  CONTINUE  A  MEMBER  OF  THIS  |  SOCIETY,  I  WILL 
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ABSTAIN  FROM  ALL  |  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS,  UNLESS  | 
FOR  MEDICAL  OR  RELIGIOUS  |  PURPOSES  AND  THAT  I 
WILL  |  DISCOUNTENANCE  |  INTEMPERANCE  IN  |  OTHERS. 

Size,  43  m. 

There  was  a  temperance  revival,  about  the  year  1879,  in 
Newfoundland,  the  older  societies  became  more  active  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  society  at  Torbay. 

I  have  included  the  Temperance  medals  of  Newfoundland 
with  those  of  Canada,  as  it  has  been  customary  to 
describe  the  coins  of  that  Colony  along  with  those  of  the 
Dominion,  indicating  what  is  believed  among  numismatists 
at  least  to  be  its  manifest  destiny.  , 


OLD  QUEBEC. 

(A  Reverie.) 

[HE  citadel  city,  by  its  unique  situation,  captivates 
the  fancy  before  one  lands.  The  St.  Lawrence 
which  we  had  seen  broadening  into  Lake  St. 
Peter  eight  miles  wide,  here  is  narrowed,  to  a 
single  mile  ;  far  above  towers  the  rugged  cliff,  crowned  with 
its  fortress  of  gray  stone,  solemn  even  in  the  morning  sun¬ 
shine.  Huddled  close  to  the  shore  are  the  zigzag  lines  of 
the  lower  town,  with  its  amiable  confusion  of  pointed  roof, 
dormer  window,  and  hospitable  chimneys.  Achates  said 
that  it  seemed  like  Southern  France,  and  this  impression 
was  deepened  as  we  went  ashore. 

From  my  window  I  look  down  on  “  Place  D’Armes”  — 
the  parade  ground  under  the  old  regime,  when  the  Castle  St. 
Louis  and  the  King’s  Fort  near  by  heard  the  clank  of  senti¬ 
nels  night  and  day.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  Ring, 
and  just  now  is  full  of  old  fashioned  blush  roses. 

Every  evening  we  see  plebeian  pairs  on  the  seats  around  the 
fountain  bashfully  rehearsing  the  old  story  ever  new,  under 
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shelter  of  its  pleasant  music.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  Ring 
once  stood  the  old  Recollet  Church,  long  ago  gone  the  way 
of  all  Quebec — to  ashes.  Under  it  were  buried  the  early 
French  rulers.  One  of  them,  Count  de  Frontenac,  was 'exi¬ 
led  as  governor  by  Louis  XIV.,  because  he  found  favour  with 
Madame  de  Montespan.  His  proud,  beautiful  countess 
refused  to  follow  her  husband  to  the  New  World,  and  the 
sturdy  old  Count  braved  out  ten  years  of  solitary  grandeur 
in  the  castle.  In  the  ruins  of  the  church  was  found  a  small 
leaden  casket  containing  the  Count’s  heart.  Tradition  says 
that  the  haughty  lady  declined  to  receive  it  when  it  reached 
France,  saying  she  would  not  take  a  dead  heart  that  was  not 
hers  when  living.  It  was  returned  to  Canada,  and  now  rests 
with  the  body  under  the  French  Basilica.  History  confronts 
us,  turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  rich  stronghold  of  the  North 
so  rich  in  its  past,  so  unique  in  its  present,  but  whose  future 
is  uncertain.  To  return  to  my  beautiful  window  view,  of  which 
we  never  weary — the  St.  Lawrence,  with  here  and  there 
a  sail,  winds  far  down  toward  the  sunrise  with  the  purple 
contour  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains  against  the  horizon. 
Achates  seems  to  value  them  chiefly  because  they  are  the 
oldest  geological  formation  in  North  America  ;  but  to  me 
not  being  scientific,  they  are  an  ever  growing  mystery  as 
they  recede  to  Hudson’s  Bay — an  unbroken  wilderness  where 
the  bear  still  hunts  for  blueberries  and  the  caribou  tosses 
his  shapely  antlers. 

We  were  shown  one  house  plainly  bearing  the  scars  of  many 
winters,  that  has  a  mortgage  on  it  given  before  the  Conquest, 
and  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  grandson.  We 
always  regard  with  respect  a  little  steep  roofed  house  opposite 
the  hotel  on  St.  Louis  street,  where  Montcalm  held  his  last 
council  of  war.  It  is  now  utilized  as  a  barber’s  shop.  A 
few  steps  beyond  is  a  low  dingy  house  w'ith  Indian  handi¬ 
work  for  sale.  Here  General  Montgomery  was  brought  to  die 
that  ill-fated  December  night  a  century  ago.  His  sword 
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remained  in  possession  of  a  Quebec  family  until  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  bought  it  for  $1,000  and  sent  it  to  Montgomery’s 
relatives. 

Passing  the  entrance  to  the  Citadel,  we  confront  St.  Louis 
gate,  a  handsome  piece  of  modern  architecture  with  stately 
Norman  towers  and  guarded  by  sentinel  poplars, — souvenirs 
of  the  old  days  before  the  “  fleur-de-lys”  drooped  in  presence 
of  the  British  lion.  We  like  to  go  up  the  stone  steps  to  the 
top  of  the  gate  and  walk  to  Kent  gate  on  the  ramparts  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  Esplanade. 

We  find  little  pleasure  in  Kent  gate,  except  the  satisfact¬ 
ory  architecture,  for  it  was  recently  built  to  facilitate  travel 
to  the  suburbs,  and  not  even  the  fact  that  Queen  Victoria 
contributed  to  it  from  her  private  purse  because  it  was  named 
after  her  father,  or  that  Princess  Louise  brought  from  Engl¬ 
and  its  beautiful  lamps,  makes  it  interesting  to  us.  We 
always  rest  on  the  solid  grim  masonry  of  St.John’s  gate 
which  replaces  the  old  gate  through  which  the  brave  Montcalm 
galloped  on  his  black  war  horse,  with  his  life-blood  slowly 
flowing  from  his  side.  We  look  at  the  place  where  the  ter¬ 
rified  women  cried  out,  "Oh  !  Mon  Dieu!  Le  Marquis  csttue," 
to  which  he  courteously  replied,  “  Ce  tiest  rim !  Ce  n'est 
rien !  Ne  vous  affligez  pas  pour  moi,  mes  bonnes  amies  ” 
Achates  is  fond  of  recalling  his  tender  solicitude  when 
dying,  for  the  honour  of  France  and  the  safety  of  his  men. 
The  coming  of  the  English  was  the  beginning  of  a  brighter 
era  for  Canada,  but  in  spite  of  our  logic  our  sympathies  are 
always  with  the  French. 

Leaving  the  deep  fosse,  the  massive  outworks  and  antiquat¬ 
ed  ordnance  at  the  embrasures,  we  follow  the  wall  through 
D’Auteuil  and  St.  Helen  streets,  rejoicing  in  the  unfamiliar 
spectacle  of  Jesuit  and  University  students  in  fluttering  black 
robes ;  garrison  soldiers  in  natty  uniforms,  pretty  French  girls, 
lavish  of  primary  colours  -  in  hat  or  dress,  generally  both  ; 
pairs  of  grey  nuns,  whose  meekly  folded  hands  are  fresh  from 
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errands  of  mercy  :  and  rubicund  Englishmen,  whose  portli¬ 
ness  equals  their  self-importance.  After  passing  the  artillery 
barracks  we  come  to  our  next  resting-place,  near  the  wide 
gap  where  formerly  stood  Palace  gate,  opening  into  the  once 
fashionable  avenue  to  the  Intendant’s  Palace,  and  frequented 
by  French  ladies  of  noble  birth  who  followed  their  gallant 
husbands  to  the  new  colony. 

We  always  recur  to  that  night  of  September  13,  1759,  when 
amidst  the  darkening  shadows  the  French  army  wearily 
retreated  down  this  hill,  their  beloved  commander  dying, 
their  cause  hopeless,  every  man  silently  bearing  the  bitter 
chagrin  of  having  lost  to  his  king  this  fair  land.  From  this 
point  we  look  across  the  green  meadows  beside  the  sluggish 
St.  Charles  River  to  the  long  white  line  of  cottages  and 
twin  towers  of  Beauport,  and  then  following  the  angle  of  the 
convent  and  the  high  walls  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  Hope  gate- 
a  picturesque  scene  is  just  below  us.  Weary,  discouraged 
houses  and  gipsy  roofs  lean  against  the  friendly  cliff,  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  vagabondage  ;  the  windows  are  bright  with 
blossoms,  the  clothes  lines  bloom  with  red  flannel,  and  the 
balconies  are  gay  with  chatty  women,  paying  backdoor  visits 
shared  with  the  children  and  dogs.  We  thus  study  the  home 
life  with  the  comfortable  assurance  of  not  intruding,  and 
we  are  quite  sure  that  whatever  else  the  French  Canadian  is 
or  is  not,  he  is  a  happy  mortal. 

As  the  twilight  deepens  we  stop  at  the  Grand  Battery 
where,  guarding  the  river,  are  twenty  black-throated  guns, 
innocent  as  yet  off  anything  but  peaceful  salutes,  and  we 
usually  wait  till  the  lighthouses  flash  out  their  cheer,  then 
reach  our  goal  at  Dufiferin  terrace,  after  passing  the  debris 
where  the  parliament  houses  were  burned.  The  Jesuits 
own  the  land,  and  the  Dominion  Government  paid  an  annual 
rent  of  $4,440.  Nothing  can  induce  them  to  sell,  but,  it  is 
said,  they  hope  to  inveigle  some  luckless  hotel  man  into 
building  on  it,  so  as  to  continue  their  rent.  The  location  is 
superb — no  hotel  could  boast  a  finer  site. 
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Achates  scorns  poetry ;  but  haunted  by  historic  memo¬ 
ries,  with  the  sentiment  of  Quebec  strong  upon  me.  I  could 
not  resist  saying:- 

“  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 

Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables 
Like  the  rocks  that  round  them - ” 

“See,”  said  he,  interrupting,  and  following  the  direction 
of  his  finger  I  saw  on  the  fence: — "Calmant  Sirop  de  Madame 
Winslow  pour  la  dentition  des  enfants." 


BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  OLD  FRENCH  FORT 
AT  TORONTO. 

By  THE  REV.  DR.  SCADDING. 

[The  foundation  stone  of  an  Obelisk  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Fiench  fort 
or  trading  post  at  Toronto,  was  laid  on  the  last  day  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
week,  1884,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  assisted  by  the  Mayor  of 
Toronto,  A.  Boswell.  Esq,,  and  J.  B.  McMurrich,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  The  following  paper,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
was  read  on  the  occasion.] 

E  domain  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  for  a  time,  regarded, 
in  theory  at  least,  as  neutral  ground,  by  the 
French  of  New  France  and  the  English  of  New  England. 
But  both  French  and  English  soon  shewed  a  desire  to  obtain 
a  foothold  there  ;  first  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  secondly 
with  a  view,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  of  ultimate  possession  by 
treaty  or  otherwise. 

By  permission  from  the  neighbouring  Aborigines,  La 
Salle,  in  1679,  erected  a  small  stockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River,  to  be  simply  a  receptacle  for  the  peltries 
brought  down  from  the  far  West,  from  Michilimackinac  and 
Detroit,  by  way  of  Lake  Erie :  which  stockade,  by  1725 
had  become  the  strong,  solid  fortress  which,  with  some 
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enlargements,  we  see  to-day  in  good  order  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  world-famous  river  just  named. 

Following  the  French  example,  Governor  Burnett  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  in  1722,  after  obtaining  a  nominal 
permission  from  the  surrounding  Iroquois,  established  a 
small  store-house  or  trading-post  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  River  Oswego,  a  stream  by  which  a  com¬ 
munication  could  be  conveniently  maintained  with  the 
Mohawk  River,  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  sea.  Its 
use  and  purpose  were  ostensibly  the  same  as  those 
of  La  Salle’s  enclosure  at  Niagara  ;  but  in  1728  Governor 
Burnett  took  care  that  the  simple  stockade  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  stone  fort  mounting  cannon,  memorable  as 
being  the  first  military  work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
whence  waved  the  flag  of  England. 

The  effect  of  the  English  trading-post  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Oswego  River  was  soon  felt  by  the  French  traffickers  in 
furs  at  fort  Niagara  and  fort  Frontenac  ;  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  in  Old  France  ;  and  in 
a  Journal  or  report  of  Canadian  affairs  transmitted  to  France 
in  1749,  we  have  a  record  of  the  measures  proposed  and 
adopted,  to  nullify,  as  far  as  possible,  this  unwelcome  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  usual  current  of  trade.  In  that  document 
(which  may  be  seen  at  p.  201,  vol.  X.,  Paris  Documents, 
Colonial  History,  State  of  New  York,  published  at  Albany 
in  1858)  the  Governor-General  of  the  day,  or  rather  as  it 
happened,  the  provisional  Governor-General  of  the  day,  M. 
De  la  Galissoniere,  informs  the  Government  of  Louis  XV., 
that  he  had  given  directions  for  the  building  of  a  stockade 
or  storehouse  at  Toronto.  “On  being  informed,”  says 
Galissoniere,  “that  the  northern  Indians  ordinarily  went  to 
Choueguen  with  their  peltries  by  way  of  Toronto  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  twenty-five  leagues  from 
Niagara  and  seventy-five  from  fort  Frontenac,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  establish  a  post  at  that  place ;  and  to  send 
thither  an  officer,  fifteen  soldiers,  and  some  workmen  to 
construct  a  small  stockade-fort  there.” 
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The  authorities  at  Paris  or  Versailles  were  always  caution¬ 
ing  the  governors  against  expense  in  Canada.  Galissoniere 
therefore  thinks  it  prudent  to  observe:  “The  expense  will 
not  be  great ;  the  timber  is  transported  there,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  conveyed  by  the  barques  belonging  to 
Fort  Frontenac.”  He  then  shews  how  the  new  post  may 
be  maintained,  and  how  its  main  object  can  be  secured. 
“Too  much  care,”  he  says,  “cannot  be  taken  to  prevent 
those  Indians  (from  the  north)  continuing  their  trade  with 
the  English ;  and  to  furnish  them  at  this  post  with  all  their 
necessaries,  even  as  cheap  as  at  Choueguen.  Messrs,  de  la 
Jonquiere,”  he  continues,  “and  Bigot  (i.e.,  the  Governor, 
who  had  now  arrived  to  take  Galissoniere's  place,  and  his 
co-adjutor  or  intendant)  will  permit  some  canoes  to  go  there 
on  license ;  and  will  apply  the  funds  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
officer  in  command  there.”  Directions  must  be  given,  he 
then  says,  to  regulate  the  prices  at  the  other  posts.  “It  will 
be  necessary  to  order  the  commandants  at  Detroit,  Niagara 
and  Fort  Frontenac,  to  be  careful  that  the  traders  and  store¬ 
keepers  of  those  posts  furnish  goods  for  two  or  three  years 
to  come,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  English ;  by  this  means 
the  Indians  will  disaccustom  themselves  from  going  to 
Choueguen,  and  the  English  will  be  obliged  to  abandon 
that  place.”  (It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Choueguen, 
written  by  the  Jesuits  Ochoueguen,  is  the  same  name  as 
Oswego,  with  an  initial  nasal  syllable  dropped.  It  may  be 
mentioned  too  that  a  fort  at  Toronto  had  been  suggested 
some  years  before,  namely  in  1686,  by  Governor  de  Denon- 
ville.) 

We  have  hints  in  Galissoniere’s  document,  of  dissatisfact¬ 
ion  at  forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  at  the  prospect  of 
diminished  business  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
a  new  trading-post  at  Toronto.  The  complaints  are  thus 
met.  He  is  informed  by  M.  Bigot,  he  says,  that  “  if  there 
be  less  trade  at  those  two  last-mentioned  forts,  there  will  be 
less  transportation  of  merchandise  ;  what  will  be  lost  on  the 
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one  side  will  be  gained  on  the  other,  and  it  will  amount  to 
much  the  same  in  the  end.  The  King  will  even  reap  a 
great  advantage,  if  we  can  accomplish  the  fall  of  Chcucguen 
by  disgusting  the  Indians  with  that  place  ;  and  this  can  be 
effected  only  by  selling  cheap  to  them.  M.  lligot,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  will  attend  to  this.  He  proposes  to  oblige  those 
who  will  farm  Toronto  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  reasonable 
price.  M.  de  la  Jonquiere  (the  newly-arrived  Governor) 
observes,"  he  then  finally  adds,  “  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  we  could  become  masters  of  Choucguen.” 

As  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  fort  at  Toronto,  we  obtain 
very  precise  information  in  the  Memoir  upon  the  Late  War 
in  North  America  in  1755-60  by  Capt.  Puchot,  the  last 
French  commandant  at  Fort  Niagara.  "The  fort  of 
Toronto”  Puchot  says,  (p.  1 19,  Vol  II.)  is  at  the  end  of  the 
bay  (i.e.,  the  west  end),  on  the  side  which  is  quite  elevated 
and  covered  (probably  in  the  original,  protected)  by  fiat 
rock  so  that  vessels  cannot  approach  within  cannon  shot.” 
Puchot  had  seen  the  fort,  but  he  writes  in  the  past  tense, 
after  its  destruction  :  “  This  fort  or  post,”  he  says,  “was  a 

square  of  about  thirty  toises  on  a  side  externally,  with 
flanks  of  fifteen  feet.  The  curtains  formed  the  buildings  of 
the  fort.  It  was  very  well  built,  piece  upon  piece,  but  was 
only  useful  for  trade.  A  league  west  of  the  fort,  he  adds,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Toronto  river,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
This  river  communicates  with  Lake  Huron  by  a  portage  of 
fifteen  leagues,  and  is  frequented  by  the  Indians  who  come 
from  the  north.” 

That  the  fort  at  Toronto  was  officially  named  fort  Rouille 
we  learn  from  a  despatch  of  M.  de  Longueuil,  Governor- 
General,  addressed  in  1752  to  Rouille  himself,  who  was 
Minister  of  Marine,  i.  £.,  of  the  Colonies,  at  Paris  or 
Versailles ;  his  full  name  and  title  being  Antoine  Louis 
Rouille,  Count  de  Jouy.  The  official  or  complimentary 
name,  however,  seems  almost  immediately  to  have  lapsed 
into  the  popular  one  of  Fort  Toronto  ;  from  its  being  situ- 
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ated  close  to  the  landing-place  of  the  portage  leading  north¬ 
wards  to  Lake  Toronto,  i.  e.,  Lake  Simcoe,  along  the  valley 
of  the  river  Toronto,  i.  e.,  the  Humber:  and  in  this  very 
despatch,  M.  de  Longueuil  uses  both  expressions.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  missing  soldier  who  had  recently  been  sent  with 
despatches  from  the  post  of  Niagara  to  the  post  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  via  Toronto,  he  says;  “the  commandant,  at 
Niagara,  M  de  la  Levalterie,  had  detached  a  soldier  to  con¬ 
vey  certain  despatches  to  Fort  Rouille,  with  orders  to  the 
store-keeper  at  that  post  to  transmit  them  promptly  to  Mon¬ 
treal.  It  is  not  known,"  he  then  adds,  “what  became  of  that 
soldier.”  “About  the  same  time,”  he  says,  “  a  Mississaga 
from  Toronto  arrived  at  Niagara  who  informed  M.  de  la 
Levalterie  that  he  had  not  seen  that  soldier  at  the  fort,  nor 
met  with  him  on  the  way.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  been 
Rilled  by  the  Indians,  and  the  despatches  carried  to  the 
English.”  In  the  same  document  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Longueuil,  we  are  informed  that  “  the  store-keeper  at  To¬ 
ronto  writes  to  M.  de  Vercheres,  commandant  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  that  some  trustworthy  Indians  have  assured  him 
that  the  Saulteurs  (Indians  of  the  Sault)  who  killed  our 
Frenchman  some  years  ago,  have  dispersed  themselves 
along  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  seeing  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  them,  he  doubts  not  but  they  have  some  evil 
design  on  his  fort  ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  English,”  he 
says,  “who  are  inducing  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  French 
and  that  they  would  give  a  good  deal  to  get  the  savages  to 
destroy  Fort  Toronto,  on  account  of  the  essential  injury  it 
does  their  trade  at  Choueguen.  ”  We  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  business  transacted  at  Toronto,  from  the 
testimony  of  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1767.  “I  have  heard 
traders  of  long  experience  and  good  circumstances  affirm,” 
Sir  William  says,  “that  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  post 
(at  Toronto)  they  would  willingly  pay  £1,000  for  one  season, 
so  certain  were  they  of  a  quiet  market  from  the  cheapness 
at  which  they  could  afford  their  goods  there.” 
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In  1756  the  suggestion  of  Governor  de  la  Jonquiere  that 
the  French  should  become  masters  of  Choueguen  was 
carried  into  effect  by  no  less  a  person  than  Montcalm,  who 
afterwards  fell  at  Quebec.  He  assaulted  the  English  fort  at 
Chuoeguen,  and  captured  it ;  but  the  act  was  speedily 
avenged  by  the  English  general  Bradstreet,  who  took  the 
stronghold  of  Fort  Frontenac  itself  in  1758. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  In  this  same  year,  1758, 
the  Governor-General,  de  Vaudreuil,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris,  M.  de  Messiac,  writes: — “If  the 
English  should  make  their  appearance  at  Toronto,  I  have 
given  orders  to  burn  it  at  once,  and  fall  back  on  Niagara.” 
Then  in  the  following  year,  1759,  we  have  the  last  reference 
to  Toronto  in  the  French  despatches.  After  stating  that  he 
had  ordered  down  what  reinforcements  he  could  from 
Illinois  and  Detroit,  for  the  protection  of  fort  Niagara,  M. 
de  Vaudreuil  writes  to  the  same  Minister  at  Paris,  that, 
“Those  forces  would  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Niagara,  should 
the  enemy  wish  to  besiege  it ;  and  I  have  in  like  manner,” 
he  says,  “sent  orders  to  Toronto,  to  collect  the  Mississagas 
and  other  nations  and  forward  them  to  Niagara.” 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1759,  the  fortress  of  Niagara  fell,  and 
Quebec  followed  on  the  13th  of  September,  in  the  same 
year.  Not  many  days  before  the  25th  of  July,  watchers  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  beleaguered  Niagara  could  perceive  a 
column  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  far  horizon  in  the 
direction  of  Toronto.  This  would  be  an  indication  that 
the  orders  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  been  obeyed,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours,  all  that  the  English  or  any  one  else 
approaching  the  spot,  would  ever  again  see  of  that  trading- 
post,  would  be  simply  a  confused  mass  of  charred  timber 
with  a  low  chimney-stack  of  coarse  brick  surrounded  by  a 
shattered  flooring  of  broad  flagstones  from  the  adjoining 
beach.  So  ended  Fort  Rouille,  Fort  Toronto,  or  the  old 
French  fort,  whichever  we  may  choose  to  call  it.  In  1788. 
Captain  Gother  Mann  was  able  to  trace  remains  of  five  buil- 
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dings,  great  and  small,  as  appears  from  his  very  interesting 
plan  of  the  Bay  and  its  surroundings,  lately  found  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Mr  Hodgins.  In  the  remains  of  Fort  Toronto, 
visible  down  to  1878,  the  precise  number  of  buildings  could 
not  be  so  clearly  discerned  ;  but  the  situation  of  a  chimney- 
stack,  various  depressions  in  the  greensward  and  the  line  of 
the  pickets  which  had  surrounded  the  enclosure  could  all 
readily  be  made  out  ;  and  that  these  were  vestiges  of  the 
old  French  fort  Toronto,  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety* 

As  we  have  already  seen,  our  fort  Toronto  was  one  of  a 
quadrilateral  of  forts,  so  to  speak,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  ;  Frontenac,  Choueguen  and  Niagara  being  the 
other  three.  Kingston  still  shews  to  its  sons  and  daughters, 
and  to  strangers,  the  site  and  remains  of  its  old  fort  Fronte¬ 
nac.  Oswego  shews  to  its  sons  and  daughters,  and  to 
strangers,  the  site  and  remains  of  the  old  fort  Oswego  or 
Choueguen,  as  well  as  the  site  of  another  structure  of  the 
colonial  times,  the  second  fort  Oswego  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
Fort  Ontario.  And  Niagara  points,  not  simply  to  the  site  of 
the  fort  of  La  Salle,  but  to  its  immediate  solid  successor, 
standing  complete  and  in  good  order  to  this  day.  It  also 
points  to  two  other  sites  of  military  works,  both  of  them 
objects  of  much  interest,  Fort  George  and  Fort  Mississaga. 

Toronto  is  less  rich  in  relics  and  memories  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  than  these  towns.  The  spot  on  which  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  is  in  fact  the  only  one  amongst  us  that  can  with  truth 
be  called  an  ancient  historic  site.  The  exigencies  of  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  Association  in  1878,  required  that 
the  ground  here  should  be  levelled  down  and  made  smooth, 
and  that  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  clilT  should  be  straight¬ 
ened  and  guarded  from  further  waste.  This  unfortunately 
led  to  the  utter  obliteration  of  the  remains  of  our  old  French 
fort.  Therefore  the  call  is  all  the  more  imperative  and  pres¬ 
sing  to  re-establish,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  some  indication 
of  its  former  existence,  not  likely  soon  again  to  disappear — 
some  indication,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
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structure  which  was  virtually  the  first  germ  of  Toronto,  and 
which  linked  the  history  of  Toronto  with  the  history  of 
French  Canada,  and  the  fates  of  France  under  the  regime  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

[I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Durnford,  of  Hauteville,  in  Guernsey,  that  Captain 
Gother  Mann,  R.  E.,  above  named,  attained  the  rank  of  General,  and  was 
appointed  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  and  that  a  son  of  his  was  an 
officer  of  the  Royal  pngineers,  as  is  also  a  grandson  now  living  ;  likewise  than 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Mann,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Catel,  in  Guernsey,  is  another 
grandson  (1884).] 


MEDICAL  NUMISMATICS. 

[HOSE  who  consider  collectors  of  old  coins  and 
medals  as  harmless  but  useless  monomaniacs, 
have  little  idea  of  how  much  of  history 
finds  its  strongest  and  often  its  only  support 
in  just  such  collections.  There  are  no  relics  of  the  past  more 
valuable  for  certain  important  investigation  than  coins  and 
medals.  They  reveal  the  condition  of  art,  and  preserve  the 
names  and  figures  of  generations  long  obliterated. 

Medicine  itself  can  be  historically  studied  fro  m  its  medals 
and  from  evidence  derived  from  coins,  and  we  are  glad  to 
announce  that  this  fruitful  field  is  now  under  active  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  physicians  of  our 
country — Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  he  stated 
that  he  is  at  work  upon  the  history  of  medicine  from  a  nu¬ 
mismatist’s  point  of  view.  As  special  collections  in  this 
branch  are  rare,  any  of  our  readers  who  possess  medals  or 
coins  in  any  way  illustrating  medical  events  or  distinguished 
physicians,  or  discoveries  in  our  profession,  should  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  Dr.  Storer,  and  aid  him 
in  his  researches. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  prosecution  of  this  study  wiU 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  dark  corners  of  medical  history,  as 
it  has  upon  the  political  and  personal  life  of  many  remote  ages 
and  localities. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
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A  WORD  TO  QUEBEC  TOURISTS. 

“  LE  TOMBEAU  DE  CHAMPLAIN.” 


fNDER  this  suggestive  heading,  there  were  published  in 
our  historic  city,  in  1866,  several  lively  antiquarian 
disquisitions,  with  the  object,  a  praiseworthy  one,  assuredly, 
of  determining  the  spot  where  in  a  sepulchre  particular, 
were  deposited  the  precious  remains  of  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  deceased  as  we  all  know,  in 
the  Chateau  Saint  Louis,  on  Christmas  Day,  1635. 

The  public  discussion — for  a  time  an  acrimonious  one — 
was  confined  to  the  learned  Abbes  Laverdiere  and  Casgrain 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  Mr.  Stanislas  Drapeau,  a 
painstaking  Quebec  journalist. 

Some  recent  excavations  of  the  city  engineer,  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  in  connection  with  the  city  water  works,  espec¬ 
ially  those  in  Sous-le-Fort  street,  at  the  immediate  foot  of 
Break-neck  steps,  had  sprung  the  mine  of  antiquarian 
curiosity. 

A  subterranean  vault,  it  was  urged,  had  been  exhumed 
by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  containing  a  fragmentary,  incomplete  but 
conclusive  proof  in  the  way  of  an  inscription  indicating  it  as 
the  “sepulchre  particulier,  ”  alluded  to  in  the  old  documents  : 
such  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  antiquarians 
Laverdiere  and  Casgrain  :  a  brother  of  the  craft,  however, 
complained  that  his  share  in  this  glorious  discovery  had 
been  in  a  measure  ignored. 

M.  Drapeau  further  urged  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
seemed  to  him  premature  and  required  further  confirmation. 
Laverdiere  and  Casgrain,  however,  carried  the  day.  For 
nine  years  at  least,  the  belief  became  pretty  general  that 
Champlain  had  been  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Breakneck 
steps,  at  the  eastern  point  of  Little  Champlain  street.  Cul¬ 
tured  foreign  tourists,  used  all  the  local  influence  they  could 
muster  to  probe,  by  personal  inspection,  this  important 
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when  not  too  portly,  tried  to  squeeze  themselves  down  the 
narrow  trap  leading  to  the  diminutive  Herculaneum  of 
Sous-le-Fort  street,  to  study  on  the  spot  the  mysterious  in¬ 
scription  and  copy  it. 

Slender  tourists  might  be  making  the  attempt  yet,  had 
not  one  of  the  Menteiths  of  1866,  the  Abbe  Casgrain,  on 
the  4th  November,  1875,  manly  and  fairly  come  out  in 
print  in  the  Opinion  Publiqne ,  with  new  documents  obtain¬ 
ed  by  him  since  1S66,  casting  much  doubt  on  his  previous 
published  opinion.  In  this  issue  of  the  Montreal  journal 
the  Abbe  Casgrain,  after  alluding  to  the  publication  by  the 
Prince  Society  of  Boston  of  an  English  annotated  translat¬ 
ion  of  the  voyages  of  Champlain,  states  that  the  publishers 
have  applied  to  him  for  further  information  in  their  task  of 
annotating  the  passage  of  Los  CEuvres  de  Champlain,  relat¬ 
ing  to  his  death  and  last  resting  place,  that  in  order  to 
lay  before  them  every  document  bearing  on  the  subject,  the 
Abbe  has  thought  proper  to  give  publicity  to  certain  docu¬ 
ments  which  have  come  into  his  possession  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  brochure,  in  1866. — ( Opinion  Publique,  4th 
November,  1875.)  The  Abbe  Casgrain  lays  particular  stress 
on  a  document  discovered  by  himself  and  his  friend  Abbe 
Laverdiere,  among  the  historical  papers  bequeathed  to  the 
Laval  University  by  M.  Foribault,  Past  President  of  the 
Literary  and  Historical  Society,  and  bearing  date  10th 
February,  1649.  By  dint  of  patient  researches  Mr.  Casgrain 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  House  other  docu¬ 
ments  explanatory  of  the  first,  and  by  which  he  makes  out 
that  the  Chapclledc  Champlain  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Post  Office,  in  the  yard  in  rear  of  the  same.  The 
A.bbe,  without  being  too  positive,  candidly  confesses  that 
ihese  new  documents  are  of  a  nature  to  seriously  impugn  the 
position  that  he  and  the  Abbe  Laverdiere  had  assumed  in 
placing  the  tomb  of  Champlain  in  Sous-le-Fort  street,  in 
1866. 

It  is  consoling  to  believe  that  future  antiquarians  dealing 
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with  the  arcana  of  Stadacona  will  not  find  the  occupation  a 
sinecure.  The  whereabouts  of  Champlain’s  tomb  .  there 
indeed  remains  a  hard  nut  to  crack  !  Much  esteemed  tourist, 
don't  get  discouraged.  Bring  the  sepulchre  particulier  from 
Sous-le-Fort  street,  if  you  so  fancy  it.  Place  it  in  the  yard 
of  the  Post  Office.  You  can  find  texts  and  authorities  for 
each  assumption.  But  be  content  like  the  undersigned  to  add: 

“Grammatici  certant;  adhucsub  judice  lis  est.” 

J.  M.  LeMoine. 


NEW  CANADIAN  COINS. 

In  this  number  I  have  four  new  coins  to  describe,  all  of 
which  are  private  tokens  issued  in  Montreal ;  three  of  them 
advertisements  of  Dr.  LeRoux’s  Numismatic  works 
Only  three  dies  were  used,  having  been  engraved  by  G.  W. 
Dawson  of  Montreal  who  has  done  little  if  any  work  of  the 
kind.  They  are  therefore  rough  in  finish  and  devoid  of  any 
artistic  merit.  The  arms  on  the  obverse  of  two  of  the  coins 
emanated  from  the  Doctor’s  own  school  of  heraldry  and  are 
intended  to  represent  the  school  of  medicine  from  which  he 
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received  his  degree,  the  labor  expended  in  obtaining  this 
degree,  his  religion  and  his  antiquarian  tastes 

I.  Obv.  : — BUY  THE  CANADIAN  COPPER  COIN  CATALOGUE 
$0.50  |  NUMISMATIC  ATLAS  |  FOR  CANADA  |  $1.50 
AND  $2.00  |  AND  COLLECTOR’S  |  VADE  MECUM  $1.00 
|  BY  JOs  LeROUX  M.  D.  I  MONTREAL,  |  CANADA. 

Rev. : — ACHETEZ  LE  CANADIAN  COPPER  COIN  CATALO¬ 
GUE  $0.50  I  L’ATLAS  NUMISMATIQUE  I  DU  CANADA 
|  $1.50  ET  $2.00  |  ET  LE  VADE  MECUM  |  DU  | 
COLLECTIONEUR  |  $1.00  |  PAR  |  JOS.  LeROUX  M.  D.  | 
MONTREAL,  CANADA.  Copper,  size,  26  millimetres. 

2.  Obv: — labor  IMPROBUS  OMNIA  VINCIT.  Arms  quarter¬ 

ed,  1st  azure  three  bees  two  and  one,  2nd  gules  a 
Greek  cross ;  3rd,  gules  a  caduceus  ;  4th,  azure,  an 
antique  lamp  ;  crest,  a  beaver.  The  whole  within  a 
wreath  of  laurels  to  left  and  palm  to  right. 

Rev: — Same  as  obverse  of  No.  1.  Copper,  size  26  m. 

3.  Obv  : — Same  as  obverse  of  No.  2. 

Rev: — Same  as  reverse  of  No.  1.  Copper,  size  26  m. 

The  fourth  is  a  pool  check  struck  in  Chicago  to  the  order 
of  Messrs.  Jos.  May  &  Co.  for  F.  Sylvestre.  This  is  similar 
to  the  Normandin  and  Faucher  tokens  described  in  former 
numbers.  The  reverse  is  from  an  altogether  different  die. 

4.  Obv.: — ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  MONTREAL.  In  the  field 
F.  S.  in  large  letters  with  ornaments  above  and 
below. 

Rev. :— *  Good  for  *  |  5  |  CENTS  |  IN  |  TRADE.  Brass 
Size,  24  in. 

An  issue  of  silver  coins  has  been  reported  for  1886,  but  so 
far  I  have  come  across  no  specimens,  nor  has  the  Deputy- 
Receiver-General  in  Montreal  received  any.  I  will  mention 
the  coinage  more  fully  next  number. 

R.  W.MCLACHLAN. 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  STEAM  FOR  THE  PROPELLING 
OF  BOATS. 

A  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  American  Medical  Phil¬ 
osophical  Register,  January,  1 8 1 2. 

is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  regular  account  of 
the  introduction  of  useful  arts  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  historical  writers  of  every  age  and 
country,  not  merely  that  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  inventors,  and  the  nation 
by  whom  they  were  fostered,  but  that  the  statesman  and 
philosopher  might  mark  the  influence  of  each  upon  the 
wealth,  morals,  and  characters  of  mankind.  Every  one  sees 
and  acknowledges  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by 
the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  seldom 
reflects  on  the  extent,  to  which  apparently  small  discover¬ 
ies  have  influenced  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  invention  owes  its  birth,  but  those  with  which  it 
is  remotely  connected.  When  Arkwright  invented  his  cot¬ 
ton  mills,  the  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  predict,  that  not  only  Great-Britain  would  be  many 
millions  gainer  annually  by  it,  but  that  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  waste  land  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  would  attain 
an  incalculable  value,  and  their  planters  vie  in  wealth  with 
the  nabobs  of  the  east.  A  new  art  has  sprung  up  among 
us,  which  promises  to  be  attended  with  such  important  con¬ 
sequences,  that  I  doubt  not,  sir,  you  will  with  pleasure  make 
your  useful  work  record  its  introduction,  that  when  in  fut¬ 
ure  years  it  becomes  common,  the  names  of  the  inventors 
may  not  be  lost  to  posterity,  and  that  its  effects  upon  the 
wealth  and  manners  ot  society  may  be  more  accurately 
marked.  I  refer  (as  you  have  doubtless  conjectured)  to  the 
invention  of  Steam  Boats,  which  owe  their  introduction 
solely  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens  ; 
the  utility  of  which  are  already  so  far  acknowledged,  that 
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although  only  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  boat 
was  built  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  ten  vessels  are 
now  in  operation  of  their  construction,  and  several  more 
contracted  for. 

When  Messrs  Watt  and  Boulton  had  given  a  great  degree 
of  perfection  to  the  Steam  Engine,  it  was  conceived  that 
this  great  and  manageable  power  might  be  usefully  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  the  first  attempt  however  to 
effect  this,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  was  made  in  America 
in  the  year  1783.  Mr.  John  Fitch  fhaving  first  obtained 
from  most  of  the  States  in  the  union,  a  law  vesting  in  him 
for  a  long  term  the  exclusive  use  of  steam  boats)  built  one 
upon  the  Delaware.  He  made  use  of  Watt  and  Boulton’s 
engine,  and  his  propelling  power  was  paddles  :  this  vessel 
navigated  the  river  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  was  found  so  imperfect,  aud  liable  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  it  was  laid  aside,  after  the  projector 
had  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  for  himself  and  his 
associates. 

Rumsey,  another  American,  who  was  deservedly  ranked 
among  our  most  ingenious  mechanics,  followed  Fitch,  but 
not  being  able  to  find  men  at  home,  who  were  willing  after 
Fitch’s  failure,  to  embark  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  he 
went  to  England,  where,  aided  by  the  capital  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Parker,  and  other  monied  men,  he  built  a  boat  upon  the 
Thames,  which  after  many  and  very  expensive  trials  was 
found  defective,  and  never  went  into  operation.  Rumsey’s 
propelling  power  was  water  pumped  by  the  engine  into  the 
vessel  and  expelled  from  the  stern. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  to 
whom,  as  to  Fitch,  the  state  of  New  York  gave  an  exclusive 
right  for  twenty  years,  upon  condition  that  he  built  and 
.kept  in  operation  a  boat  of  twenty  tons  burden,  that  should 
go  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  He  expended  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  in  the  experiment,  and  built  a  boat 
of  about  thirty  tons  burden,  which  went  three  miles  an  hour  ; 
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as  this  did  not  fulfil  the  condition  of  his  contract  with  the 
state,  he  relinquished  the  project  for  the  moment,  resolving, 
whenever  his  public  avocations  would  give  him  leisure,  to 
pursue  it.  His  action  upon  the  water  was  by  a  horizontal 
wheel  placed  in  a  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which 
communicated  with  the  water  at  its  centre,  and  when  whirl¬ 
ed  rapidly  round  propelled  the  water  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  through  an  aperture  in  the  stern,  In  this  way  he 
hoped  to  escape  the  incumbrance  of  external  wheels  or  pad¬ 
dles,  and  the  irregularities  that  the  action  of  the  waves 
might  occasion.  Not  being  able  with  the  small  engine  he 
used,  which  was  an  eighteen  inch  cylinder,  with  a  three  feet 
stroke,  to  obtain  as  I  have  said  a  greater  velocity  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  fearing  that  the  loss  of  power  in  this  way 
was  greater  than  could  be  compensated  by  the  advantage 
he  proposed  from  his  plan,  he  relinquished  it ;  but,  as  I  am 
informed,  still  thinks,  that  when  boats  are  designed  for  very 
rough  water,  that  it  may  be  eligible  to  adopt  it  in  preference 
to  external  wheels. 

Not  long  after,  John  Stevens,  Esq  of  Hoboken,  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  tried  elliptical  paddles,  smoke  jack 
wheels,  and  a  variety  of  other  ingenious  contrivances,  some¬ 
times  of  his  own  invention,  and  again;  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Cinsley,  late  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mechanicians. 
None  of  these  having  been  attended  with  the  desired  effect, 
Mr.  Stevens  has,  since  the  introduction  of  Messrs  Livingston 
and  Fulton’s  boat,  adopted  their  principles,  and  built  two 
boats  that  are  propelled'  by  wheels,  to  which  he  has  added 
a  boiler  of  his  invention,  that  promises  to  be  a  useful  im¬ 
provement  on  engines  designed  for  boats.  Whilst  these 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  making  in  America,  the  mech¬ 
anics  of  Europe  were  not  wholly  inattentive  to  the  object. 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  deservedly  ranks  very  high  among  them, 
expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  building  a 
steam  boat,  which,  like  all  that  preceded  it,  totally  failed. 
His  operating  power  upon  the  water  was  something  in  the 
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form  of  a  duck’s  foot  A  gentleman  in  France,  (whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,'!  when  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  were  building  their  experimental  boat  on  the  Seine, 
complained  in  the  French  papers,  that  the  Americans  had 
forestalled  his  invention;  that  he  had  invented  a  boat  that 
would  go  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  explained  his  principles- 
Mr.  Fulton  replied  to  him.  and  showed  him  that  attempts 
had  been  previously  made  in  America,  and  assuring  him 

that  his  plan  was  quite  different.  Mr. - ’s  would  not 

answer.  He  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  and  failed  : 
he  made  use  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  and  chain  paddles. 

After  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Fulton  at  Paris,  a  boat  was  built  in  Scotland,  that  moved  in 
some  measure  like  a  small  boat  that  was  exhibited  for  some 
time  at  New  York,  by  Mr.  French.  The  cylinder  was  laid 
horizontally,  and  her  action  upon  the  water  was  similar  to 
his;  but  as  her  speed  upon  the  water  was  little  better  than 
two  miles  an  hour,  I  presume  she  has  gone  into  disuse. 

You  will  not,  sir,  find  this  record  of  the  errors  of  projectors 
uninteresing,  since  they  serve  the  double  purpose  of  deterring 
others  from  wasting  time  and  money  upon  them,  and  of  set¬ 
ting  in  its  true  light  the  enterprise  of  those  who,  regardless 
of  so  many  failures,  had  the  boldness  to  undertake,  and  the 
happiness  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.,  when  minister  in  France,  met 
with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  they  formed  that  friendship  and  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  other,  to  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
generally  gives  birth.  He  communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton  the 
importance  of  steam  boats,  to  their  common  country  ; 
informed  him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and 
of  his  resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit  on  his  return,  and 
advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  It  was 
agreed  between  them  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and  im¬ 
mediately  to  make  such  experiments,  as  would  enable  them 
to  determine  how  far,  in  spite  of  former  failures,  the  object 
was  attainable  :  the  principal  direction  of  these  experiments 
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was  left  to  Mr.  Fulton,  who  united,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  mechanics.  After  try¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  on  models  of  his 
own  invention,  it  was  understood  that  he  had  developed  the 
true  principles  upon  which  steam  boats  should  be  built,  and 
for  the  want  of  knowing  which,  all  previous  experiments 
had  failed.  But,  as  these  gentlemen  both  knew  that  many 
things  which  were  apparently  perfect  when  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  failed  when  reduced  to  practice  upon  a  large  one,  they 
determined  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  an  operating 
boat  upon  the  Seine.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1803  at 
their  joint  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton,  and 
so  fully  evinced  the  justice  of  his  principles,  that  it  was 
immediately  determined  to  enrich  their  country  by  the 
valuable  discovery  as  soon  as  they  should  meet  there, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  order  an  enginejto  be  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  Mr.  Fulton,  which  was 
not  till  1806,  they  immediately  engaged  in  building  a  boat- 
of  what  was  then  considered,  very  considerable  dimensions. 
This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  river  in  September, 
1807  ;  its  progress  through  the  water  was  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter  it  was 
enlarged  to  a  boat  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  keel  and 
sixteen  and  a  half  feet  beam.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  the  invention, 
and  the  interest  the  state  had  in  its  encouragement,  that  they 
made  a  new  contract  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton, 
by  which  they  extended  the  term  of  their  exclusive  right,  five 
years  for  every  additional  boat  they  should  build,  provided 
the  whole  term  should  not  exceed  thirty  years  ,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  they  have  added  two  boats  to  the  North  river 
boat,  besides  those  that  have  been  built  by  others  under  their 
license,  the  Car  of  Neptune,  which  is  a  beautiful  vessel  of 
about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  the  Paragon  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
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It  will  appear,  from  the  above  history  of  steam  boats, 
that  the  first  developement  of  the  principles  and  combina¬ 
tions  upon  which  their  success  was  founded,  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Fulton  in  the  year  1803,  and  grew  out  of  a  variety 
of  experiments  made  by  him  and  Mr.  Livingston,  for  that 
purpose,  at  Paris,  about  that  period  ;  and  that  the  first 
steam  boat  that  was  ever  in  this  or  any  other  country  put 
into  useful  operation,  (if  we  except  the  imperfect  trial  of 
Fitch),  was  built  upon  those  principles  by  Mr.  Fulton,  at 
New  York,  in  1807.  From  these  periods  the  invention  of 
the  art  may  be  dated.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  their  principles ;  they  are  now  so  clearly  developed 
jn  his  patents,  and  rendered  so  obvious  by  being  publicly 
reduced  to  practice,  that  any  experienced  mechanic  may,  by 
a  recourse  to  them,  build  a  steam  boat.  What  has  hitherto 
been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  ablest  mechanicians  of  the 
old  and  new  world  is  now  become  so  obvious  and  familiar 
to  all,  that  they  look  back  with  astonishment  upon  their  own 
failures,  and  lament  the  time  they  have  been  deprived  of  this 
useful  invention.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  occur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances,  it  is  highly  probable  that  another 
century  would  have  elapsed  before  it  had  been  introduced. 
Past  failures  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  new  trials  ; 
the  great  expense  that  attended  experiments  upon  the  only 
scale  on  which  it  could  succeed,  would  have  deterred  any 
but  men  of  property  from  engaging  in  the  enterprise  ;  and 
how  few  of  these  are  there  in  any  country  that  choose  to  risk 
much  in  projects,  and  upon  such  especially,  as  have  repeat¬ 
edly  proved  unfortunate  ?  Add  to  this,  that  wihout  special 
encouragement  from  the  goverment,  and  a  perfect  security 
of  their  rights,  in  case  of  the  success  of  so  expensive  and 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  it  could  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  individuals  would  have  embarked  their  time,  their 
fame,  and  their  foi tunes  in  it.  In  the  present  instance, 
happily  for  our  country,  mechanical  talents  and  property, 
united  with  the  enthusiasm  of  projectors  in  the  enterprise, 
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and  the  enlightened  policy  of  this  state  afforded  it  a  liberal 
patronage.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  art  has  hap¬ 
pily,  and  honourably  for  this  country,  been  introduced  into 
existence;  speed,  convenience,  and  ease  have  been  introduc¬ 
ed  into  our  system  of  travelling,  which  the  world  has  never 
before  experienced  ;  and  the  projectors,  stimulated  by  the 
pride  of  success,  have  spared  no  expense  that  can  contribute 
to  the  ease  and  safety  of  travellers.  Their  boats  are  furnish¬ 
ed  with  every  accommodation  that  can  be  found  in  the  best 
hotels  ;  every  new  boat  is  an  improvement  upon  the  one  that 
preceded,  until  they  have  obtained  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish,  but,  that  the  public,  duly 
impressed  with  the  advantage  they  have  received  from  their 
labours,  may  cheerfully  bestow  on  them  the  honor  and 
profit,  to  which  the  boldness  of  their  enterprise,  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  so  justly  en¬ 
titles  them. 

A  FRIEND  TO  SCIENCE. 


SCOTSMEN  IN  MONTREAL. 

E  Scottish  American  Journal  publishes  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  under  the  head :  “  The  Scottish 
population  of  Montreal,”  It  begins  : — 

From  the  date  of  the  articles  of  capitulation 
signed  on  September  8th,  1760,  between  General  Amherst, 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  then 
French  Governor  of  Canada,  and  executed  at  Montreal,  the 
Scotch  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  that 
beautiful  city  of  the  mountain,  to  which,  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure,  is  due  the  prosperity  it  enjoys  to-day.  We  say  this 
without  intending  to  disparage  citizens  of  other  nationalities. 
But  there  is  a  reason  why  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Scotsmen, 
more  particularly,  to  settle  in  and  about  Montreal.  The 
cause  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Scottish 
officers  belonging  to  the  British  army  who  after  the  war 
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made  the  Province  of  Quebec  their  homes,  and  who;e  sons 
naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  of 
peace  with  as  much  energy  as  their  fathers  had  pursued  the 
art  of  war.  And  that  they  were  successful  is  seen  to-day  in 
the  fine  city  whose  natural  loveliness  and  favorable  commer¬ 
cial  situation  is  second  to  none  on  the  American  Continent. 

In  the  capitulation  General  Murray  bore  an  important 
part.  At  the  time  of  its  surrender  Montreal  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  3,000  persons.  To-day  it  numbers  170,000. 
In  1763  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  General  Murray  was  appointed  its 
first  Governor-General. 

Strange  to  say  the  first  person  who  lost  his  life  under  the 
new  regime  was  a  Scotchman,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  named 
Thomas  Walker.  The  first  paper,  the  Quebec  Gazette , 
offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer  in 
1764;  — in  1765,  on  the  1 8th  day  of  May,  the  first  large 
fire,  by  which  over  one  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
two  hundred  families  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  broke 
out  in  the  house  of  a  Scotchman  named  Livingstone,  on  St. 
Paul  street,  now  devoted  to  wholesale  firms,  but  at  that 
time  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The  total 
amount  of  the  loss  was  officially  estimated  at  £\  16,733  1 8s 
6d.  At  that  time  there  were  only  500  Protestant  persons 
in  Canada,  and  out  of  that  number  136  resided  in  the 
district  of  Montreal.  Then  followed  the  American  war ; 
and  in  an  address  to  General  Montgomery,  setting  forth  the 
requirements  of  the  inhabitants,  we  find  the  names  of  three 
Scotchmen,  Edward  William  Gray,  Peter  Finlay,  and  James 
McGill,  the  founder  of  the  McGill  University. 

On  the  17th  December  1795,  the  first  Parliament  of  Lower 
Canada  was  convened  in  which  James  McGill  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  west  ward  of  that  city.  In  1801 
the  first  WaterWorks  Company  was  projected,  among  whom 
were  John  Gray  and  David  Sutherland. 
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Referring  to  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  (which  was  convened  at  Quebec  in  1787,)  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  St.  Gabriel  Church  now  standing  is 
the  oldest  in  Montreal.  It  was  built  in  1792,  partly  on 
land  given  by  the  Government  by  Messrs,  Telfer  and  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Its  dimensions  are  60x48,  and  will  seat  700  persons. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  small  steeple,  and  contains  a  bell 
which  first  called  persons  to  Protestant  worship  in  Canada. 
As  a  land-mark  the  building  is  well  worth  a  visit,  although 
by  contrast  with  modern  churches  of  the  same  demonination 
it  is  plain  and  unpretentious.  The  Rev.  John  Young,  of 
Schenectady,  was  its  first  minister,  but  the  well  known 
names  of  the  Rev.  J.  Somerville  who  occupied  its  pulpit  for 
20  years,  Henry  Esson,  E.  Black,  David  Inglis,  and  A.  F. 
Kemp  have  from  time  to  time  ably  filled  the  pastorate. 


THE  MAGDALEN  ISLANDS  COINAGE. 

By  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

TH  Sandham  and  LeRoux,  in  their  works  on 
Canadian  coins,  class  the  single  representative 
of  the  Magdalen  Islands  under  a  separate  division, 
although  these  Islands  form  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  coin  is  well  known  to  collectors,  as  few  if 
any  collections  do  not  contain  one  or  more  specimens 
generally  in  a  worn  condition.  Many  of  us  could  see  no 
valid  reason  for  thus  classifying  it  apart  from  the  remaining 
coins  of  the  Province.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  kind  of 
authority  for  this  classification,  as  the  Islands  were  once  at 
least  called  a  kingdom.  Then  they  are  so  nearly  equidistant 
from  four  other  Provinces,  while  farthest  from  the  mainland 
of  their  own,  that  others  have  laid  claim  to  them.  They 
were  for  many  years  considered  part  of  Newfoundland.  But 
eventually,  from  the  French  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
were  assigned  to  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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There  are  seven  islands  in  all,  the  principle  one  being  called 
Coffin  Island.  Having  been  granted  by  the  French  Crown, 
in  1693,  to  Sieur  Doublett  to  be  used  by  him  and  his  assoc¬ 
iates  as  a  fishing  station,  they  were  held  under  feudal  tenure 
as  a  feif  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Miscou.  After  the  Con¬ 
quest  they  were  given  to  Richard  Gridley  of  Massachusetts. 
This  is  the  same  Gridley  who,  under  Pepperel,  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1745.  He  also  planned  the  works 
at  Bunker  Hill,  thus  losing  as  a  participant  in  the  revolution, 
his  northern  Canadian  possessions.  The  islands  were  grant¬ 
ed  a  second  time  by  the  King ;  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  being 
the  grantee,  by  whom  they  were  held  until  his  death,  when 
they  were  bequeathed  to  his  son  Captain  John  Townsend 
Coffin  and  his  male  heirs  under  strict  entail. 

Sir  Isaac  only  once  visited  his  Canadian  possessions,  or 
kingdom  as  he  called  it,  and  it  was  during  this  visit  he  put 
the  coin  under  consideration  into  circulation.  The  visit  and 
the  striking  of  the  coinage  is  so  well  described  by  Sir  Edward 
Thomason,  the  medallist,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
it  in  full.  It  is  from  his  “Memoirs  during  half  a  century." 

1815.  “  I  had  manufactured  this  year  a  large  quantity  of 
tokens  for  Adm  iral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart.,  who  is  the  sole 
possessor  and  king,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  North 
America.  They  were  principally  of  copper,  pence  and 
half-pence.  The  obverse  was  a  seal,  and  the  legend 
round  the  edge,  ‘Magdalen  Island  Token  1815’  The 
reverse  a  split  codfish  the  legend  ‘Success  to  the  Fish¬ 
ery  One  Penny.’  As  soon  as  a  large  quantity  of  these 
were  struck  off  Sir  Isaac  sailed  off  with  them,  packed  up  in 
casks,  and  took  with  him  a  powerful  coining  press  and 
machinery,  and  dies  ready  engraved,  to  establish  what  he 
called  a  little  mint  for  his  subjects  to  manufacture 
their  coin  for  the  future,  on  receiving  the  rolled  copper 
from  England  and  disposing  of  the  scrap  part  to  the 
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Americans.  All  this  I  arranged  for  him  agreeable  to 
his  wishes.  On  Sir  Isaac’s  return  to  England  he  informed 
me  that  the  inhabitants  paid  him  every  attention  and 
courtesy  and  were  much  delighted  with  the  new  coin  he 
advanced  by  way  of  loan  to  some  of  the  superiors,  at  a  / 
fair  interest  and  for  the  expence  that  he  had  been  at  for 
their  well-doing.  They  allowed  him  to  institute  a  kind 
of  poll  tax,  a  trifle  for  each  to  pay  annually  to  the 
committee  of  management,  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the 
Island  but  they  broke  faith  and  at  the  waters  edge 
shouted  ou<-  ‘ Fouettez  King  George,  and  King  Coffin  !  ’ 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Admiral  never  again 
went  to  visit  his  subjects.  ” 

No  specimen  of  the  “half-pence,”  mentioned  in  this  mem¬ 
orandum,  has  ever  come  to  light.  It  may  have  been  that  Sir 
Edward  in  writing  from  memory  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
was,  as  naturally  there  should  have  been,  a  coinage  of  half¬ 
pence.  He  may  probably  have  prepared  the  dies  for  such  a 
coinage  and,  as  Sir  Isaac,  in  his  hurry,  could  not  wait  until 
any  were  struck,  sent  them  to  the  Islands  with  the  coining 
press.  It  seems,  that  from  the  reception  his  proposed  poll 
tax  received  with  which  the  running  expences  of  his  little 
mint  was  to  be  defrayed,  that  this  mint  never  went  into  oper¬ 
ation.  In  any  case,  the  penny  known  to  us  is  the  only 
coin  described  in  the  memorandum.  It  is  not  likely  the 
coining  press  or  dies  were  ever  used  after  Sir  Isaac  left. 

The  disloyalty  of  his  “  subjects”  to  the  British  Crown 
seems  strange  when  compared  with  the  contentment  of  other 
French  Canadians.  But  we  should  remember  that  the 
Magdalen  Islands  were  peopled  by  Acadians  who  never 
accepted  the  conquest  as  did  their  brethren  in  Quebec.  The 
Acadians  even  now  look  upon  these  brethren  as  des  vendues t 

As  collectors  we  will  look  with  more  interest  on  our 
Magdalen  Island  penny  or.  account  of  this  curious  history, 
given  to  us  by  Sir  Edward  Thomason  who  has  enriched  many 
collections  by  the  number  and  variety  of  medals  and  coins 
which  he  designed, 
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A  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  OFF  THE  PORT  OF  ST. 
JOHN  NEARLY  200  YEARS  AGO 


BY  EDWARD  JACK. 


MONG  celebrated  Canadians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  d’Iberville  stands  foremost,  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage,  heroic  resolution,  and  remark¬ 
able  enterprise.  Whenever  duty  called,  regard¬ 
less  of  every  obstacle,  we  find  him  pushing  to  the  front, 
whether  as  commander  of  a  frigate  fighting  the  English,  or 
as  leader  of  a  band  of  Canadians  going  through  the  woods 
to  attack  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  or  even  struggling  against 
the  ice  in  Davis  Straits,  he  was  always  sure  to  hold  his 
own,  if  not  to  carry  his  point.  Denonville,  speaking  of  him 
as  a  young  fellow,  says:  “  D’Iberville  is  a  very  wise,  enter¬ 
prising  youth,  who  knows  what  he  is  doing.  There  are  eight 
brothers,  children  of  the  late  M.  Le  Moine.  They  do 
honor  to  the  country.” 

In  the  year  1696  d’Iberville  was  commander  of  a  French 
frigate  off  the  coast  of  New  France.  Baldwin,  the  missionary 
who  accompanied  him,  has  left  a  description  of  what  was 
done  by  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  years  1696-97. 
This  relation,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  yet  unpublished,  and  is  to 
be  found  among  the  manuscripts  at  Ottawa.  In  this  docu¬ 
ment,  after  mentioning  the  arrival  of  d’Iberville’s  frigate 
at  Spaniard’s  Bay  on  the  26th  of  June,  1696,  Baldwin 
says: — 

“We  found  there  some  Frenchmen  with  letters  from 
M.  de  Villebon  informing  us  that  the  enemy  awaited 
us  at  St.  John’s  river.  God  be  praised,  we  resolved  to 
meet  them  there.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  Indians  em¬ 
barked  with  us  and  we  set  out  for  the  River  St.  John.  We 
had  fine  enough  weather  although  we  had  much  fog.  When 
off  Cape  Sable  we  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  ;  this  appar- 
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ently  was  the  enemy  calling  to  one  another  for  fear  lest 
they  should  be  separated  in  the  fog. 

“On  the  14th  we  cast  anchor  in  the  fog  at  five  leagues 
distance  from  the  River  St.  John. 

“The  weather  clearing  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  noticed  three  ships  to  windward  bearing  directly  for  the 
River  St.  John. 

“  When  at  a  league’s  distance  from  us  we  saw  them  bear¬ 
ing  down  upon  us,  as  we  were  hoisting  anchor.  Le  Profond 
made  ready  for  action  but  did  not  open  her  ports  until  the 
enemy  was  within  a  gun  shot ;  they  were  well  received  by 
our  people  who  had  frequently  partaken  of  the  sacrament 
during  our  voyage.  May  God  bless  us  ! 

“  When  the  two  ships  were  near  enough  they  fired,  the 
smaller  upon  Le  Profond  and  the  larger  upon  L’Envieux. 
The  enemy  seeing  Le  Profond’s  ports  open  kept  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  not  being  able  to  stand  the  discharge  of  musketry 
fled.  Le  Profond  endeavored  to  get  the  windward  of  them 
and  followed  them  beating. 

“M.  d’Iberville  dismasted  the  smaller  one  of  24  guns,  a 
very  pretty  vessel,  which  drifting  toward  us,  came  almost 
under  her  bow  and  struck  her  flag.  M.  d’Iberville  put  her 
in  charge  of  M.  deBonaventure,  who  delivered  her  to 
Baptiste  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  to  the  St.  John 
river,  where  he  came  near  losing  her  upon  the  rocks.  We 
followed  the  other  of  34  guns.  Our  shot  passed  beyond 
her,  but  night  and  the  fog  put  an  end  to  the  engagement 
which  lasted  for  three  good  hours.  A  happy  fog  it  was  for 
this  ship  ;  were  it  not  for  this  she  would  have  assuredly 
made  a  trip  to  France. 

“Our  Indians  acted  very  well,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord  he 
had  nobody  wounded  although  many  shot  struck  our  vessel. 
On  the  19th  he  arrived  at  the  river  St.  John,  where  he 
found  M.  de  Villebon  and  Father  Simon  with  50  Indians  ; 
he  landed  here  the  property  of  the  king,  and  on  the  news 
that  Alden,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  engaged  in  merchan- 
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dise  at  Port  Royal,  M.  Dugue,  lieutenant  of  M.  d’Iberville, 
a  very  brave  man,  went  there  with  20  men.  I  went  also, 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  de  Mandon,  who 
was  there  since  the  departure  of  M.  Petit.” 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  following  interesting  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  Quebec 
Chronicle  has  b;en  furnishel  to  us  by  our  esteemed  triend  Mr.  J.  M.  LeMoine 


( To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 


<^J^IR. — The  query  made  by  Col.  Carr,  relating  to  the 
house  that  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  had  in  Quebec 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  which  had  cost  £40,000 
sterling,  has  been  found  a  pretty  hard  nut  to  crack  for  the 
Canadian  antiquarians,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  crack  it  myself,  but  I  only  want  to  tell  those  who  might 
have  some  doubts  yet  as  to  the  existence  of  the  building, 
that  I  have  in  my  library  the  very  work  where  such  a  blun¬ 
der  originated,  a  very  nice  work  too,  in  three  large  volumes 
4to,  with  a  profusion  of  plans  and  views.  It  contains  a 
plan  and  a  view  of  Quebec  ;  the  plan  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
one  in  Charlevoix’s  New  France,  and  the  view  is  very  much 
like  the  one  to  be  found  in  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  plan  of  Quebec  by  Charlevoix  has  a 
legend  containing  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  as 
many  buildings  and  places  are  to  be  distinctly  seen  on  the 
plan,  one  would  imagine  that  so  nice  and  expensive  a 
building,  costing  £40,000,  would  be  perceived  and  specially 
noticed  on  the  plan  where  there  are  many  other  buildings 
of  far  less  importance  delineated  with  details.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  not  even  the  chimney  of  it  to  be  seen  on  the 
plan,  when  there  is  particular  notice  of  Cavalier  du  Moulin 
(some  kind  of  fortification  situated  on  Mont  Carmel)  the 
Dauphin  battery  out  of  which  the  Italian  translator  of  the 
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Gazetteer  makes  Batteria  D  elfin  a,  the  little  church  in  Lower 
Town,  etc.,  etc.,  and  not  one  single  sign  to  show  where  was 
the  Knights’  House. 

The  great  Council  of  the  Carolina  must  be  another 
mistake  of  the  Italian  translator  (if  it  has  ever  been  translat¬ 
ed)  for  the  Conseil  Souverain,  which  used  to  sit  four  times  a 
week  in  the  Intendant’s  palace,  situated  pretty  close  to  the 
St.  Charles,  and  where  was  really  kept  the  Royal  archives. 
I  believe  the  translator  to  have  been  a  plucky  Italian  with  a 
vivid  imagination,  who  out  of  a  mixture  of  Co?iscil  Souverain 
and  river  St.  Charles  gave  us  the  Great  Council  ofi  tlu: 
Carolina ,  where  was  kept  the  Royal  archives,  when  Quebec 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Quebec  historian,  Mr.  LeMoine,  must 
have  felt  bad  when  he  first  read  Col.  Carr’s  query.  Just 
imagine  a  house  of  .640,000  sterling  having  been  in  Quebec, 
and  Mr.  LeMoine  not  knowing  its  pedigree,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  to  be  found  in  “Picturesque  Quebec,”  or  any  of 
his  other  historical  books.  Now  I  say  a  quelque  chose ,  mal- 
heut  est  bon  !  Without  these  mistakes  we  would  not  have 
had  the  nice  notes  on  the  subject  written  by  LeMoine, 
Chambers,  Faucher  and  Dionne,  and  besides  that  it  stimul¬ 
ated  our  curiosity  so  well  that  (for  myself)  there  was  not  one 
old  description  or  plan  of  the  city  in  my  pretty  extensive 
library  that  was  left  unturned  or  not  read  anew,  and  it  is  so 
much  better  for  our  knowledge  of  the  city. 

To  these  who  would  like  to  read  the  Italian  text  I  sub¬ 
join  it  to  this  :  not  the  whole  description  of  Quebec,  but  the 
only  part  which  brought  the  query  from  Col.  Carr.  I  only 
had  the  work  last  week  ;  that  will  explain  why  I  am  com¬ 
ing  out  so  late  on  the  subject. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  Gagnon. 


La  Citta  e  auch’essa  ben  fabbricato,  e  piena  di  superbi 
edifizi,  come  Chiese  e  palazzi ;  ma  vi  sono  in  specie  il 
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palazzo  del  Vescovo,  i  tribunali  di  guidicatara,  la  casa  dei 
Cavalieri  gerosolimitani,  ch’e  una  fabrica  superba  di  pietre 
quadre,  e  che  dicesi  esser  costata  40,000  Lire  ster. ,  con 
conventi  di  ‘  Frati,’  e  di  Monache,  cappelle  ec,  che  richieder- 
rebbero  troppe  tempo  a  descriverle.  Ma  il  piu  nobile 
edifizio  di  tutti  e  il  palazzo,  dove  risiede  il  Governatore,  in 
cui  tenevosi,  il  grau  Consiglio  della  Carolina,  quando 
Quebec  era  in  mano  dei  Frances),  e  dove  son  riposte  tulle 
le  regie  provisioni,  etc.,  etc.,” — Il  Gazettiere  Americano. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  AND  MALTA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.) 

— Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August  last, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Colonel  Carr,  a  distinguished  British  officer,  who,  on  his  way 
to  the  Far- West  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Quebec. 

We  visited  together  some  of  our  institutions  and  various 
historical  places  in  and  about  the  city,  and  he  manifested 
the  greatest  interest  in  all  that  he  saw  ;  for  not  only  is  he  a 
gentleman  of  high  military  attainments,  but  also  quite  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  history  of  Canada,  before  and  since  the  con¬ 
quest. 

While  thus  together  he  asked  me  whether  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  had  not,  under  the  old  regime ,  a  branch  of  their 
order  established  in  Quebec,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  read  something  to  that  effect  in  a  book  in  his 
library. 

As  I  could  give  him  no  information  whatever  upon  the 
question,  nothing  more  was  said  with  reference  to  it. 

On  his  return,  however,  to  his  command  in  England,  he 
wrote  me,  enclosing  an  extract  taken  from  an  Italian  version 
of  the  American  Gazetteer,  published  at  Leghorn,  in  1763. 

This  letter  and  the  extract  I  at  once  sent  to  our  esteemed 
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historian  and  litterateur,  Mr.  LeMoine,  who  published  them 
in  your  valuable  paper,  with  his  observations  thereon. 

This  issue  of  your  paper,  together  with  subsequent  ones 
I  forwarded  to  my  friend,  Colonel  Carr  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  last  month  I  received  another  letter  from  him, 
which  I  agairt  enclosed  to  Mr.  LeMoine. 

I  now  send  you  Colonel  Carr’s  last  letter  with  Mr.  Le- 
Moine’s,  and  hope  that  you  will  kindly  publish  both,  as  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who 
followed  the  discussion  on  this  hitherto  doubtful  historical 
qnestion,  but  which  has  been  set  at  rest  by  Colonel  Carr’s 
successful  researches. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Quebec,  8th  April,  1886.  D.  Murray. 


Norton  Barracks,  Worcester, 

9th  February,  1886. 

Dear  Major  Murray, — I  deferred  answering  your  kind 
letter  of  12th  December,  with  the  interesting  newspapers 
which  accompanied  it,  till  I  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
London  and  satisfying  myself  on  the  puzzling  historical 
point,  by  consulting  the  original  English  edition  of  the 
American  Gazette.  This  opportunity  did  not  offer  till  last 
week  when  I  was  able  to  visit  the  British  Museum,  which 


contains  almost  every  book  published  in  the  English 
language.  On  turning  up  the  passage  about  Quebec,  I 
found  by  the  annexed  extract  that  the  Italian  translator 
had  been  misled  by  the  somewhat  vague  language  of  the 
English  author  and  had  very  naturally  construed  the  word 
“Hospitallers”  as  " Cavallieri  Girrosodemipitani,"  i.  e.  Knights 
of  Jerusalem,  the  only  interpretation  which  the  term  would 
convey  to  an  educated  Italian  of  that  period,  viz  :  1762. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  house  alluded  to  was  that  of 
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the  learned  antiquarian  E.T.D.C.  will  doubtless  soon  deter¬ 
mine. 

I  sent  the  newspaper  extracts  to  General  Porter,  Royal 
Engineers,  the  historian  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  English  Protestant  branch,  who 
during  his  long  residence  at  Malta  had  devoted  himself  to 
studying  their  archives  ;  and  he  expressed  himself  convin¬ 
ced  that,  if  there  had  been  any  organized  branch  in  Canada 
there  was  at  any  rate  no  trace  of  their  having  remitted  the 
customary  “Responsions”  to  the  central  treasury. 

I  hope  your  kind  antiquarian  friends  will  forgive  me  for 
having  started  the  fruitless  search  into  the  records  of  the 
old  regime,  and  that  they  will  believe  my  disappointment  at 
having  failed  to  establish  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Carr,  Col. 

(The  American  Gazetteer,  London  1762.) 

Quebec. 

The  upper  town  is  also  well  built  and  abounds  with  noble 
edifices,  as  churches,  palaces,  especially  that  of  the  Bishop, 
the  Courts,  the  House  of  the  Hospitallers,  which  is  a  noble 
building  of  square  stone,  said  to  have  cost  40,000  livres> 
several  monasteries,  chapels,  etc.,  which  would  take  up  too 
much  room  to  describe. 

The  Jesuits  here,  as  in  most  places,  were  best  accomodat¬ 
ed  ;  their  church  fine  and  large  ;  though  the  convent  is 
small;  both  are  well  built  and  advantageously  situated  on 
the  upper  town. 

Their  garden  is  large  and  well  planted,  and  at  the  end  of 
it  a  pleasant  little  copse. 

R.  E.  C. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN  AND  MALTA  AT  QUEBEC. 
Denis  Murray,  Esquire. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Agreeable  to  promise,  I  have  in  my 
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communications  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  12th 
and  of  the  21st  January  last  invited  students  of  Canadian 
history  to  discuss  the  question  submitted  by  your  English 
antiquarian  friend,  Col.  R.  E.  Carr,  asking  for  their  views  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  organized  priory  of  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem  and  Malta,  at  Quebec,  under  the  French  regime. 

At  the  outset,  I  expressed  the  grave  doubts  I  entertained 
as  to  the  existence,  in  this  city,  of  such  an  expensive  edifice 
(having  cost  £40,000  stg.)  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Italian 
version  of  the  American  Gazetteer ,  printed  at  Leghorn  in 
1763.  Among  the  several  learned  disquisitions  called  forth 
by  the  enquiry,  one,  especially,  bearing  the  signature  of  Mr 
J.  E.  Roy,  of  Levi,  by  its  fullness  and  accurate  details 
deserved  mention.  Mr.  Roy  wrote  in  French  :  I  attempted 
to  present  your  readers  with  an  English  summary  of  his 
able  paper,  whilst  reviewing  the  whole  case. 

Mr.  Roy,  very  properly  quoted  a  passage  from  Knox’s 
Journal  of  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759,  in  which  occurs 
mter  alia ,  an  account  of  the  public  edifices  churches,  colleges! 
monasteries,  convents,  &c.,  which  this  generally  accurate 
observer  had  noted,  in  the  city,  after  the  capitulation.  One 
of  his  statements  is  certainly  calculated  to  arrest  attention. 
Knox  speaks  of  “a  stately  and  unfinished  house  for  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,” — on  which  seemingly  Mr.  Roy  based 
his  assertion  ;  “that  the  foundations  of  a  house  of  the  Order 
were  once  laid  on  the  rock  of  Quebec,  but  that  a  Priory  of 
the  Order  never  existed  in  the  colony.”  Until  additional 
proof  be  produced,  I  also  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him 
No  organized  Chapter  ever  existed  here — at  most,  as  Knox 
observes,  “a  stately  and  unfinished  House  for  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.”  Could  Knox  have  mistaken  the  Hotel  Dieu 
Convent — les  Hospitalliers  de  l' or  dr e  de  Saint  Augustin 
founded  by  the  pious  Duchesse  D'Aiguillon  in  1639,  at  Que¬ 
bec,  for  Knights  Hospitallers.  This  is  unlikely  and  the 
Italian  translator  of  the  American  Gazetteer  rendering  it  as 
“  Cavallieri  Girrosodemipitani  f" 
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It  has  recently  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  former  resident 
of  Malta,  now  our  gallant  fellow  townsman  Trooper  Richard¬ 
son  (one  of  the  195  survivors  of  the  600  Light  Brigade)  that 
by  writing  to  the  military  authorities  of  Malta,  where  the 
archives  of  the  old  order  still  are  kept,  a  decisive  reply  could 
be  procured  as  to  the  early  movements  of  the  order  of 
Malta. 

I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  regret  that  a  prolonged  and 
serious  illness  still  prevents  our  learned  old  friend  Abbe 
Bois,  of  Maskinonge,  from  forwarding  his  factum  on  the 
case.  But  what  of  the  gilt  stone  on  the  wall,  “1647.”  ? 
However,  the  letter  you  recently  received  from  Col.  Carr,  as 
you  stated,  contains  valuable  information,  procured  lately 
by  him  at  the  British  Museum,  which  information  I  hope 
you  will  publish,  in  order  to  help  to  unravel  this  tangled 
web  of  Canadian  history. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  LeMoine. 


AN  INDIAN’S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FOREFATHERS. 

BY  EDWARD  JACK. 

IT  WAS  immortal  “amaranth”  that  Milton  apostrophised 
in  his  sublime  poem,  but  there  is  a  spot  far  down  in 
Nova  Scotia  where  the  foot  of  the  tourist  seldom  enters, 
where  if  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  bard  had  ever  strayed  in 
these  latter  days,  that  glorious  shade  would  have  found  a 
more  humble  but  far  more  fragrant  flower  on  which  to  waste 
the  sweetness  of  his  melody, — the  place  Antigonish,  the 
flower,  the  clover.  Whether  I  am  in  the  pleasant  residence 
of  Mr.  Gregory,  overlooking  the  town,  or  in  the  streets  of 
the  pretty  little  village  under  the  shade  of  the  willows,  or 
drive  miles  into  the  country,  it  is  all  the  same, —  the  warm 
summer  wind  everywhere  comes  to  me  laden  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  clover,  and  the  fields  so  far  as  I  can  see  are  red  and 
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white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  modest  little  flower.  The 
first  thing  which  greets  me  on  awakening  in  the  morning  is 
its  perfume,  and  it  is  the  last  thing  to  come  to  me  on  the  air 
of  night,  imperceptible  but  for  the  cool  fragrance  which  it 
carries  on  its  wings,  when  I  retire  to  rest. 

The  view  from  the  hill  overlooking  the  railway  station 
and  village  of  Antigonish  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  The  latter 
lies  in  a  valley  through  which  a  clear  bright  stream  meanders 
over  a  gravelly  bed  ;  there  is  a  large  flat  on  either  side  of 
this,  and  the  lighter  green  of  these  fresh-looking  meadows  is 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  clumps  of  shrubs  which 
also  fringe  the  stream,  whose  waters,  in  places  are  visible 
from  the  hill  on  whose  summit  I  sit,  which  is  distant  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  it.  There  are  also  many  trees 
close  to  the  stream  as  well  as  scattered  everywhere  through 
the  village  among  the  white  cottages — for  Antigonish  is 
very  careful  that  all  its  houses  should  be  neatly  painted,  the 
color  usually  being  pure  white.  On  the  west  of  the  town 
rises  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  built  of  a  dark  grey 
limestone.  Two  other  churches  are  also  to  be  seen.  Look¬ 
ing  from  the  same  elevation  toward  the  south-west  is  seen 
the  valley,  whose  surface  shows  numerous  undulations,  it  is 
well  watered  by  pure  streams  and  is  bounded  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  look¬ 
ing  by  a  range  of  hills  from  six  to  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
which  are  largely  covered  by  hardwoods.  So  far  as  one  can 
see  in  the  valley  there  are  green  fields,  with  groves  scattered 
everywhere  through  them,  and  here  and  there  houses  and 
barns.  There  are  no  rocky  hills,  nor  are  there  any  stone 
piles  or  stumps  to  mar  the  view.  This  valley,  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction,  at  the  point  where  the  village  is 
situated  is  but  four  or  five  miles  wide.  To  the  north  of  my 
point  of  observation,  distant  a  mile,  there  is  a  hill  largely 
covered  by  hardwoods  whose  summit  reaches  an  elevation  o^ 
750  ;  it  is  called  the  “  Sugar  Loaf.” 

Below  the  town  and  railway  station  is  the  harbor,  a  shoal 
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narrow  sheet  of  water,  at  the  head  of  which  there  are  exten¬ 
sive  meadows  which  are  intersected  by  small  lagoons  and 
water  courses.  The  harbor  is  six  miles  long  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  prettily  undulating  hills,  on  whose  slopes  there 
are  cultivated  fields  interspersed  with  groves,  and  near  its 
foot  is  a  high  cliff  of  white  p. aster  standing  conspicuously  on 
the  water’s  edge. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbor  there  is  a  very  pretty  flat  still 
called  the  “Indian  Gardens,”  although  now  no  longer  the 
property  of  the  aborigines. 

Desiring  to  ascertain  all  that  the  Indians  might  know 
about  the  place,  I  sent  for  “  Old  Gabe,”  a  Micmac  86  years 
of  age.  After  a  few  hours,  Gabe,  whose  eye  yet  shines  with 
something  of  the  brightness  of  youth,  came  to  see  me. 
accompanied  by  his  son  and  another  Indian.  The  Indian 
Gardens,  he  said,  once  belonged  to  his  race,  but 
they  had  long  ago  been  granted  to  an  English  colonel. 
Here  they  formerly  planted  their  Indian  corn. 
He  said  that  the  Indian  name  of  Antigonish  was 
•‘Alleget-conce-etch,”  “  the  place  of  the  broken  or  bent 
branch.”  Among  other  information  that  Gabe  gave  me  was 
the  following  ;  In  old  tinfes  in  the  other  world  ('meaning 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans)  the  Indians  worshipped  the 
sun  and  addressed  prayers  to  it.  “  Manitou,”  he  said,  was  a 
bad  word  ;  it  meant  the  devil.  (This,  no  doubt,  was  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits,  who  took  this  plan  of  making 
their  word  for  spirit  odious  to  them,  for  the  true  meaning  of 
“  Manitou”  is  spirit.)  All  three  of  the  Indians  recognized 
the  name  of  “Glooscap,”  as  well  as  the  Algonquin  legend  of 
the  exchange  of  tails  between  the  muskrat  and  beaver,  as 
also  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  squirrel  from  his  former  im¬ 
mense  to  his  present  diminutive  size.  They  also  knew  that 
“Glooscap”  resided  in  the  far  off  South  and  that  three 
Indians  visited  him  in  quest  of  certain  favors  ;  that  seven 
years  were  occupied  in  the  journey  :  that  to  one  of  them 
wishing  for  long  life,  “Glooscap”  granted  his  request  by 
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turning  him  into  a  tangled  and  crooked  cedar  which  no  one 
would  cut  down.  They  knew  also  about  this  party  having 
seen  “  Glooscap’s  ”  ancestor,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground 
and  that  from  the  place  where  he  or  she  laid,  medecine  plants 
sprung  up.  “Long  ago,”  said  Gabe,  “  I  was  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  I  never  saw  the  red  Indians  there,  but  I  have  seen  the 
places  where  they  had  camped.”  Their  berths  or  beds,  he 
said,  were  excavated  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot.  He  could  see  where  even  the  little  ones  had  slept, 
He  said  that  the  red  Indians  had  done  this,  so  that  if  they 
had  been  fired  on  in  the  night  by  the  whites  the  balls  would 
not  reach  them  (a  protective  device  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  our  rifle  pits).  As  Gabe’s  knowledge  of  English  was 
limited,  not  much  information  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
In  fact,  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  conveying  his 
Jdeas  in  our  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  at 
all  intelligible. 


RELICS  OF  A  LOST  TRIBE. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Antiquarian  we  published  an  account  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Bethuk  race  of  Indians  of  Newfoundland  ; — the  following 
notes  will  form  an  interesting  addendum  to  our  previous  notice. 

ELICS  of  the  extinct  race  of  Indians  who  were  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  were 
recently  discovered  on  Pilley’s  Island,  Notre  Dame  Bay. 
The  relics  are  very  interesting.  Very  few  remains  of  the 
vanished  race  of  the  Bethuks  have  been  preserved.  There 
are  a  few  in  private  hands,  and  the  Newfoundland  Museum 
contains  a  small  collection,  including  a  skull  and  skeleton, 
some  arrow  heads,  axes,  gouges,  and  other  stone  imple¬ 
ments. 

In  the  recent  excavation  one  of  the  graves  was  found  to 
contain  the  skull  of  an  adult  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserv- 
a  tion.  It  has  the  characteristics  of  the  skull  of  a  savage, 
but  it  is  well  shaped  and  pretty  well  developed  in  the  in- 
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tellectual  region.  The  skull  proves  that  the  Bethuks  were 
by  no  means  of  a  low  type.  Only  three  bones  of  the  skel¬ 
eton  were  found  along  with  the  skull.  Foxes  or  wolves  had 
probably  carried  off  the  others.  The  greatest  curiosity, 
however,  is  the  other  skeleton,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  vertebras  of  the  neck  is  perfect  Apparently  it  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  Bethuk  9  or  10  years  of  age.  The 
body  had  been  wrapped  in  birch  bark,  laid  on  its  side,  and 
covered  with  stones.  The  form  was  seen  to  be  perfectly 
preserved  when  the  birch  wrappings  were  removed,  and  it 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  mummy.  The  skull  is 
detached  from  the  body,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  having 
been  destroyed  or  removed. 

There  are  also  in  the  collection  several  specimens  of 
beautifully  finished  stone  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  various 
articles  made  from  birch  bark,  such  as  small  models  of 
canoes,  drinking  vessels,  &c.,  and  curiously  shaped  bone 
ornaments,  all  worthy  of  scientific  examination.  These, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  were  buried  with  the  dead. 

The  Aborigines  of  Newfoundland  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  and  powerful  Algonquins,  who  once  lived  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Newfoundland,  and  from  Labrador  to 
the  Carolinas.  Here  they  hunted  and  fished  for  ages  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Island  by  Cabot.  It  was  a  dark  day 
for  these  poor  savages  when  the  pale  faces  appeared. 
Quarrels  arose,  and  at  length  it  became  war  to  the  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races.  The  savages  were  no  match  for  the 
white  men,  armed  with  muskets.  Great  cruelties  were 
practised  by  the  whites,  and  the  Indians  savagely  retaliated. 
The  whites  at  length  come  to  regard  the  Aborigines  as 
vermin  to  be  exterminated,  and  the  unequal  contest  went 
on  until  not  a  red  man  survived. 

The  Micmacs,  from  Nova  Scotia,  aided  in  the  work  of 
extermination.  They  were  the  deadly  foes  of  the  Bethuks, 
and  gradually  the  ranks  of  the  tribe  were  thinned  :  they 
were  driven  from  the  best  hunting  grounds,  and  war  and 
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disease  lessened  their  numbers,  until  to-day  not  a  single  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  red  men  of  Newfoundland  exists. 


NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY 
OF  MONTREAL. 

nHE  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held  regularly,  and  their  interest  well  sustained, 
having  been  attended  by  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  members. 

The  meeting  in  January  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Hart,  (V.  P).  Hon.  Justice  Baby.  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  : 

3rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1881-2. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Medal  struck  by  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Society  of  Ottawa> 
1885.  By  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  Lighthall  and  J.  Wagner  were  elected 
members  :  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for 
membership  : — L’Abbe  Sasseville,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Learmont 
and  Marcou. 

The  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  publication  of  the 
Canadian  Antiquarian  was  considered,  its  discontinu¬ 
ance  being  imminent,  from  lack  of  support.  After  discuss¬ 
ion  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  and  carried  : 

“That  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Hon.  Mr 
Chauveau  and  the  Secretary  be  appointed  to  take  steps  in 
procuring  a  renewal  of  the  Government  grant  to  the 
Society.” 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  Mott  and  carried  :  “  That  the  Society  should  sub¬ 

scribe  for  25  copies  of  the  Antiquarian.” 
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After  routine  business,  a  paper  entitled,  “  Meanderings 
in  History,”  read  by  Mr.  Mott,  especial  reference  being 
made  to  the  want  of  taste  in  naming  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Canada. 

The  February  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Murphy,  Hon.  Justice  Baby  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  three  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were 
duly  elected  members  of  the  Society,  and  on  motion  of 
Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau,  seconded  by  Major  Latour,  Mr. 
Campeau  of  Ottawa  was  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

With  reference  to  a  renewal  of  the  Government  grant, 
the  President,  Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  and  the  Secretary,  were 
appointed  as  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Government, 
and  represent  the  matter. 

Mr.  Murphy  exhibited  his  collection  of  Indian  remains 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metcalfe  Street,  in  this  city; 
this  collection  is  full  of  interest,  especially  when  regarded  as 
fixing,  beyond  doubt,  the  site  of  the  ancient  “Hochelaga.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bowe  (Secretary)  read  an  extremely  interesting 
paper  on  “Old  Edinburgh  and  its  Associations.” 

The  monthly  meeting  for  March  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  P.  S.  Murphy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  reported  that  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  at  the  last  meeting  had  called  on  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  the  petition  of  the  Society  was  favourably 
entertained. 

"Jugements  et  Deliberations  du  Conseil  Souverain  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,”  Vol.  1,  was  received,  a  donation  from 
Hon.  Mr.  Blanchet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chauveau  read  some  interesting  extracts  from 
this  volume. 

Mr.  Learmont  exhibited  ;  A  Map  of  Canada  published 
in  1659.  by  Sausan  D’Abbeville,  Geographe  Ordinaire  du 
du  Roy. — also,  a  map  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  according 
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to  Royal  Proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  by  Captain 
Carver  and  other  officers. 

A  map  of  the  Island  of  St  John,  (Prince  Edward  Island) 
improved  from  the  late  survey  of  Captain  Holland,  publish¬ 
ed  6th  April,  1775. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  on  the  Louisbourg 
medals,  exhibiting  13  of  the  medals  referred  to. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  above  recorded,  were  marked 
by  tbe  unflagging  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  by 
the  whole  of  the  members  who  attended  them. 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK. 

HE  quaint  old  house  on  St.  Sacrament  Street, 
opposite  St.  Eloi  Street,  converted  into  business 
offices  a  few  years  since,  has  a  history.  It  is 
about  100  years  old,  and  was  once  the  residence 
of  Michel  Chartier,  Marquise  de  Lotbiniere,  Chevalier  de 
St.  Louis,  Seigneur  of  Beauharnois,  Beauce,  &c.,  who  was 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  King  before  the  Conquest.  The 
house  was  also  occupied  by  his  son,  Alaire  Chartier, 
Marquise  de  Lotbiniere,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
in  1791,  when  he  succeeded  M.  Panet,  first  Speaker.  When 
the  question  eame  up  of  abolishing  the  French  language. 
M.  de  Lotbiniere  used  all  his  influence  and  succeeded  in 
having  the  motion  rejected,  and  the  language  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  remains  what  it  was  before  the  Con¬ 
quest.  This  gentleman  left  three  daughters,  the  eldest, 
Louise  Josephte,  married  in  1821,  the  Hon.  R.  N.  Harwood. 
The  present  Lieut.-Col.  A.  C.  De  Lotbiniere  Harwood, 
D.A.G.,  Seigneur  of  Vaudreuil,  is  their  eldest  son  and 
representative  of  the  Marquis  de  Chartier  de  Lotbiniere. 
The  gallant  Colonel  is  well  known  to  our  citizens,  and  gives 
us  a  fine  idea  of  the  real  type  of  a  French  Seigneur  of  the 
old  regime.  The  old  house  was  occupied  by  Mrs.  Harwood 
until  about  1830,  when  she  retired  to  the  manor  house  at 
Vaudreuil. 
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MATICS,”  AND  OTHER  IiOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  DE¬ 
SCRIBING  CANADIAN  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

REPRINTED  FROM  “THE  GAZETTE,”  MONTREAL,  1886. 


KNOWLEDGE  of  the  coins  of  a  nation  or  age 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  its  people.  A 
learned  numismatist  has  a  more  thorough  know 
ledge  of  history  than  the  average  historian.  In  their  coins 
we  learn  as  much  of  the  art,  the  religion,  the  geography  and 
the  history  as  we  do  of  the  currency  of  the  Greeks.  The 
coinage  of  the  Roman  republic  is  a  history  of  its  great 
families.  And  the  details  of  the  history  of  Bactria  and  one 
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or  two  other  eastern  nations  is  only  known  by  their  money. 

The  history  therefore  of  any  country  is  not  complete 
without  a  history  of  its  coinage.  And  numismatists  have  in 
many  departments  done  their  work  thoroughly.  Over  and 
over  again  has  the  story  of  the  Greek  drachma  or  the  Roman 
denarius  been  told  with  increasing  interest.  And  their 
descendant,  the  English  penny,  tells  more  fully  than  aught 
else  of  the  thousand  years  throughout  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  risen,  developed  and  spread. 

We  in  Canada  also  have  something  to  learn  from  the 
form  and  finish  of  our  medium  of  exchange.  We  cannot 
boast  of  the  art  of  the  Greek  drachma,  the  wonderful  fam¬ 
ily  history  of  the  Roman  denarius  or  the  long  eventful  reign 
of  the  English  penny.  And  yet  our  currency  is  only  a 
lateral  development  of  that  penny.  Its  story  too  has  been 
told  and  retold. 

In  1862  the  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  F.  R.  S.,  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle ,  published  in  London, 
on  “The  copper  coinage  of  the  British  colonies  in  America 
The  coinage  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  that  of  Canada 
is  therein  described,  the  whole  covering  twenty-two  pages, 
He  ascribes  altogether  only  eighty-nine  coins  to  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  of  which  two  do  not  exist  and  one  is 
undoubtly  Irish.  Still  a  number  of  the  rarer  coins,  for  a 
long  time  only  known  to  Canadian  collectors  through  this 
work,  are  described. 

In  the  same  year  the  Numismatic  Society  of  Montreal 
was  founded,  and  little  if  any  time  was  lost  in  organizing  a 
committee  to  describe  the  Canadian  coins.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Messrs  A.  J.  Boucher,  L.  A.  H.  Latour,  J.  L. 
Bronsdon  and  James  Rattray,  who  were  “  authorized  to 
prepare  and  publish  a 'complete  catalogue  of  British  North 
American  coins.”  The  committee  entered  into  their  work 
with  vigor,  and,  before  the  close  of  1863,  sixteen  pages 
were  printed,  describing  seventy-two  coins  of  Lower 
Canada.  A  French  edition  was  printed  simultaneously 
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The  title  page  reads : — “A  catalogue  of  the  silver  and 
copper  coins  of  Canada  and  of  the  other  North  American 
provinces.”  The  reasons  for  entering  upon  the  work  are 
thus  set  forth  in  the  preface  : — 

“On  the  formation  of  the  society,  the  attention  of  the 
members  was  directed  to  Numismatics  in  general.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  several  members  very  naturally 
directed  their  researches  toward  the  coins  of  these  provinces. 
The  comparatively  great  rarity — the  artistic  excellence  of 
numerous  specimens — and  divers  curious  incidents  bearing 
on  these  coins,  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
furnished  ample  material  for  many  interesting  reflections 
and  surmises.” 

“Few  persons  outside  the  society,  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  many  of  these  interesting  facts — indeed  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  several  of  these  coins  hereafter  described,  appears  to 
have  been  altogether  ignored  by  most  residents  of  these 
provinces.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  energy  of  the  commttee 
began  to  flag,  so  that  they  never  got  beyond  the  first  six¬ 
teen  pages.  Mr.  Rattray  died  soon  afterwards,  after  which 
the  committee  lapsed. 

For  a  time  the  interest  in  the  work  died  out,  but  a  numis¬ 
matic  interest  was  renewed  in  the  city  by  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Rattray’s  collection,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  that  of 
another  member  ol  the  committee,  Mr.  Boucher. 

About  the  year  1 867  another  committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Mr.  Bronsdon,  the  most  active  member  of  the 
old  committee,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Sandham.  They,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  the  old  attempt,  com¬ 
menced  anew.  After  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
Mr.  Bronsdon  resigned  ;  and  Mr.  Sandham  determined  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  his  own  name.  In  1869  therefore 
“  The  coins,  medals  and  tokens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada” 
by  Alfred  Sandham  was  issued.  After  a  historical  introduc¬ 
tion  of  eight  pages,  he  describes  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Canadian  coins  and  medals  besides  mentioning  a  number  of 
varieties.  A  supplement  was  issued  to  this  work,  in  1872, 
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describing  fifty-one  additional  pieces,  making  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  nine.  From  this  should  be  deducted 
thirty  one  that  are  not  Canadian  or  that  were  never  struck. 

Mr.  Sandham  has  also  written  several  brochures  on  the 
same  subject.  The  first  of  these,  the  “  Prince  of  Wales 
medals”  appeared  in  1871,  describing  seven  medals,  either 
commemorative  of  the  Prince’s  visit  in  i860,  or  presented 
by  him  to  be  awarded  in  several  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
It  consists  of  twenty  pages,  printed  in  Montreal.  In  1872 
he  issued  a  similar  work  on  “McGill  college  and  its  medals,” 
describing  altogether  eight  that  are  awarded  annually  in 
that  institution.  The  main  portion  of  the  work,  forty  out 
of  forty-four  pages,  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  college 
making  it  of  little  value  as  a  work  on  numismatics.  Both 
of  these  works  are  printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  page ; 
and  what  gives  them  their  greatest  charm  is  the  beautiful 
photographs,  of  the  medals  described,  with  which  they  are 
illustrated.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  four  page  pamphlet 
describing  seven  “Montreal  trade  tokens.”  These  private 
tokens,  advertisements  of  old  business  firms,  are  all  figured  in 
a  full  paged  lithographic  illustration.  This  was  printed  in 
Boston,  “  The  historic  medals  of  Canada,”  his  last  work, 
before  relinquishing  the  study,  appeared  in  1873.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-four  pages  describing  a  number  of  medals 
relating  mainly  to  the  conquest.  As  it  was  written  to  be 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Historical  society  of  Quebec,  it 
was  printed  in  that  city. 

In  1874  Mr.  William  Kingsford  wrote  a  monograph 
entitled  “A  Canadian  political  coin.”  He  attempts  to 
give  the  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  Vexator  Canaden¬ 
sis,  a  coin  or  rather  two  coins  similar  in  design,  whose  leg¬ 
end  and  origin  are  a  puzzle  to  collectors.  By  considerable 
twisting  and  turning  of  the  almost  undecipherable  legend  on 
the  reverse  he  makes  RenmiLlos  Viscape  to  read  Non  illos 
Vis  Cape  re  and  translates  it  “  Don’t  you  wish  you  may 
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catch  them.”  This  he  explains  as  a  satire  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Sir  James  Craig,  who  was  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada  in  1811.  The  monograph  first  appeared  as  an 
article  in  the  Canadian  Antiquarian  and  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Ottawa. 

Towards  the  close  of  1877  the  extensive  collection  formed 
by  Jules  Fonrobert,  was  disposed  of  by  auction  in  Berlin 
for  which  a  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  was  prepared  by 
Herr  Adolph  Weyl.  Part  I.,  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  coins  of  North 
America.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  coins  and  medals 
are  therein  ascribed  to  Canada,  a  number  new  to  collectors 
and  some  credited  to  the  Dominion  for  the  first  time, 
although  several,  as  for  instance  the  Bank  of  England 
dollar,  are  improperly  so  credited.  The  descriptions  are 
more  full  than  Sandham's,  giving,  as  is  the  German  custom, 
much  of  minute  detail.  As  it  was  only  written  as  an 
auction  catalogue  of  a  single  private  collection  it  is  not 
claimed  to  be  exhaustive  or  even  as  an  authority,  yet  it  is 
often  quoted  as  such  by  numismatists.  The  Canadian 
portion  of  the  collection  realized  upwards  of  600  marks 
($150.) 

A  small  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  was  issued  in  1882  by 
J.  LeRoux,  M.D.  It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  abbreviated 
account  of  descriptions  given  by  Sandham  in  which  many 
of  his  errors  are  copied.  A  number  of  additional  pieces  are 
mentioned.  He  does  not  attempt  to  catalogue  the  medals. 
The  total  number  described  are  two  hundred  and  nine, 
from  which  should  be  deducted  over  twenty  that  are  not 
Canadian,  or  which  are  simply  counter- sunk  checks. 

Dr.  LeRoux  in  1883  again  favored  the  public  with  a 
pamphlet  on  Canadian  coins  entitled  “Numismatic  atlas  for 
Canada.”  In  it  he  gives  cuts  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
coins  from  which  fifteen  should  be  deducted  for  similar 
reasons  to  the  last.  This  is  printed  in  French  and  English- 
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The  illustrations  render  it  invaluable  to  collectors  beginning 
work  on  the  Canadian  series. 

Much  has  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  Canadian 
coins  through  the  Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic 
Journal.  There  have  been  contributed  to  its  pages  many 
articles  describing  or  elucidating  the  history  of  new  or  rare 
coins  and  medals.  The  journal  still  continues  to  publish 
articles  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sandham  was  the  chief  mover  in  establishing  the 
Antiquarian,  and,  while  ably  seconded  by  other  members  of 
the  Society,  he  for  a  number  of  years  did  the  bulk  of  the 
editorial  work,  contributing  at  the  same  time  most  of  the 
Numismatic  articles.  Other  articles  on  this  subject  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  McLachlan  who,  after  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Sandham,  became  for  a  time  chief  editor,  he  has  ever 
since  continued  to  contribute  many  if  not  the  major  part,  of 
the  articles  on  Canadian  coins  and  medals. 

Its  pioneer  on  this  continent,  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics ,  has  also  devoted  considerable  space  to  Can¬ 
adian  numismatics,  giving  it  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Notices  or  descriptions  of  Canadian  coins  occur  in  several 
books  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Humphrey’s  “Coinage  of  the 
British  Empire,”  and  Beschreibung  der  Beka?intesten  Kupfer- 
munzen,  by  Joset  Neumann. 

The  Hon.  George  M.  Parsons,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote, 
in  1884,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “The  Colonial  Jetons 
of  Louis  XV.  and  other  pieces  relating  to  the  French 
colonial  possessions  in  America  and  to  their  conquest  by 
England.”  Although  it  was  written  from  an  American 
standpoint  it  describes  pieces  that  for  the  most  part  have  a 
more  direct  reference  to  Canada.  A  well  executed  photo¬ 
type  illustration,  portraying  some  of  the  rarer  varieties, 
renders  the  pamphlet  much  more  attractive. 
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Last  year  two  articles  Mr.  E.  Zay,  of  Paris  appeared  by 
in  the  Revue  Numismatique.  In  these  articles,  under  the 
title,  Notice  stir  Quelques  Monnaies  des  Colonies  Francoises, 
Mr.  Zay  describes,  among  others,  all  the  coins  struck  for 
Canada  under  the  old  regime.  One  coin  which  he  describes 
is  altogether  new  to  us.  In  his  researches  he  had  hunted 
up  some  of  the  original  documents  in  which  the  order  was 
given  for  the  striking  of  these  early  colonial  coinages. 
These  documents,  which  he  prints  in  full,  show  clearly  that 
the  Gloriarn  Regni  and  what  are  called  the  Louisiana  pieces 
of  1721  and  1722  were  struck  for  and  circulated  in  Canada. 

Papers  have  also  been  written  on  kindred  subjects  by 
Mr.  James  Stevenson,  of  Quebec,  two  of  which  may  be 
noticed  ;  “  The  Currency  of  Canada  after  the  Capitulation,’’ 
and  “The  Card  Money  of  Canada.”  A  number  of  other 
works  have  appeared  relating  to  the  currency  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here. 

The  number  of  works  that  had  already  appeared  on  the 
subject  would  seem  to  have  precluded  anyone  else  entering 
the  field,  but  to-day  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  CANADIAN 
NUMISMATICS,  a  catalogue  of  the  coins,  tokens  and  medals, 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,”  by  R. 
W.  McLachlan.  This  work  describes  six  handred  and  nine¬ 
teen  coins  and  medals  nearly  a  third  of  which  are  here 
mentioned  for  the  first  time.  As  is  stated  in  the  preface, 
the  work  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  and  as  the  first  two 
of  these  articles  were  printed  in  1880  and  they  were  not 
written  with  the  expectation  that  the  work  would  reach  such 
proportions,  the  earlier  pages  are  somewhat  incomplete. 
One  defect  in  the  work  is  that  there  is  no  historical  sketch 
of  the  coinage  and  currency  of  the  Dominon.  This  defect 
is,  to  some  extent,  made  up  by  the  short  historical  notes 
following  the  description  of  each  coin.  These  notes  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  book  and  relieve  it  of  the  dry- 
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ness  connected  with  a  simple  catalogue.  Some  of  these 
may  be  quoted  with  interest.  In  describing  the  French- 
American  jetons,  he  states  of  that  of  1755  which  bears  the 
golden  fleece  that : 

“  Many  were  the  Jasons  in  those  adventurous  days  who 
set  out  for  New  France  expecting  to  return  with  the  much 
coveted  auriferous  prize.  But  the  fleecing  of  the  poor 
habitants  indulged  in  by  some  of  their  governors  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Golden  Fleece  which  was  ever 
attained  by  them.  To  this  cause,  more  than  to  all  others, 
may  we  attribute  the  failure  of  French  anticipation  in  the 
building  up  of  a  glorious  empire  in  America.” 

In  describing  the  T.  S.  Brown  token,  Mr.  McLachlan 
states  that : — 

“This  token  was  issued  in  183?  or  1833  as  a  substitute 
for  change.  It  not  only  proved  useful,  but  became  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  importer.  It  also  coined  a  name  for  Mr. 
Brown  by  which  he  has  since  been  familiarly  known  among 
his  friends — ‘  Copper  Tommy.’  He  took  part  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1837  commanding  the  rebels  at  St.  Charles.” 

In  his  opening  paragraph  the  author  states  that: — 

"In  preparing  an  amended  catalogue  of  coins  and  medals 
relating  to  Canada,  I  intend  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
order  adopted  by  Sandham.  ” 

Sandham  and  LeRoux  had  followed  in  their  catalogues 
the  classification  adopted  by  Christmas,  who  placed  New¬ 
foundland  first  on  the  list,  made  a  separate  heading  for  the 
single  coin  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  arranged  those  of 
the  old  united  province  of  Canada  together  without  dis¬ 
tinguishing  those  relating  to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  He 
makes  a  new  division  for  the  coins  of  the  old  regime  and 
places  the  Magdalen  Islands’  coin  with  those  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Ir.  the  separating  of  the  coins  of  the  two  larger 
provinces,  two  new  divisions  become  necessary,  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  old  united  province  and  such  as  have  been  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  or  have  no  local  bearing. 
All  these  divisions  render  the  arranging  of  the  coins  more 
easy. 
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Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  arrangement  of  the  un 
sou  series.  This  group  of  coins  issued  during  the  trouble¬ 
some  times  that  preceded  the  rebellion  have  always  perplex¬ 
ed  collectors.  How  to  distinguish  and  select  the  different 
varieties  has  been  no  easy  question  to  settle.  Mr.  McLachlan 
explains  his  arrangement  thus  : 

“  Before  describing  the  un  sou  tokens  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  how  they  are  to  be  arranged.  To  me  they  form  the 
most  interesting  series  of  coins  issued  in  Canada,  for  there  is 
still  much  of  mystery  surrounding  them — The  questions; 
who  were  the  coiners  ?  where  were  they  minted  ?  who  were 
the  issuers  ?  and  what  the  number  of  varieties  ?  remain  to  a 
certain  extent  unanswered.” 

“As  all  have  the  same  design  and  the  variations  are  often 
slight  the  series  is  a  difficult  one  to  arrange  and  properly 
describe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  much  of  minute 
detail,  so  as  to  point  out  the  differences  to  the  collector 
wishing  to  know  the  vacancies  in  his  cabinet.  The  frequent 
interchange  of  dies  has  made  the  matter  still  more  complic¬ 
ated.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  classification  (or  grouping) 
of  the  forty  or  more  known  varieties  is  necessary.  The 
simplest  mode  of  grouping  them  is  by  the  variations  on  the 
reverse.  I  shall  therefore  divide  the  series  into  nine  groups  ; 
(numbered  from  A  to  I,)  determined  mainly  by  the  number 
of  leaves  in  the  wreath.” 

Although  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  these  coins,  bearing  the  emblematic  bouquet, 
would  have  been  much  more  helpful  to  collectors,  and  here 
we  may  state  for  a  work  of  the  kind  it  should  have  been 
much  more  profusely  illustrated.  While  in  connection  with 
the  un  sou  series,  we  may  quote  an  interesting  fact  regarding 
the  finding  of  a  pair  of  dies  which  illustrates  how  money 
was  privately  coined  in  those  days. 

"The  dies  of  this  coin  were  found  in  August,  1863,  in  the 
cellar  of  a  building  tenanted  by  Dr.  Picault,  a  druggist. 
His  son,  having  some  taste  for  numismatics,  saved  them 
from  the  fate  of  old  iron  and  presented  them  to  the  collection 
of  the  Montreal  Numismatic  Society,  then  newly  organized, 
and  they  were  the  first  treasure  of  importance  that  came,  in¬ 
to  its  possession.  *  *  *  * 
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These  dies  have  never  been  turned  down,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  collar,  which  renders  it  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  perfect  impression.  The  design  and  composition 
of  the  bouquet  is  entirely  different  from  all  others  of  the 
series.  It  is  likely,  especially  as  the  dies  were  discovered 
here,  that  they  are  the  work  of  some  now  forgotten  Mont¬ 
real  engraver,  and  that  they  were  finished  too  late  to  be  used 
in  striking  coins  for  circulation  before  the  copper  currency 
of  the  times  was  called  down.” 

Among  other  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  McLachlan  to 
Canadian  numismatic  literature  may  be  mentioned  “The 
Edward  Murphy  Medal,”  describing  a  medal  given  by  that 
gentleman  for  annual  award  at  the  Catholic  Commercial 
Academy;  “The  Temperance  Medals  of  Canada,”  a 
pamphlet  describing  sixteen  struck  for  the  different  temper¬ 
ance  organizations  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  “The 
Money  and  Medals  of  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime,”  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  which 
appeared  as  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages,  giving  a 
short  history  of  the  card  money  and  describing  forty-nine 
coins,  medals  and  jetons.  This  is  a  much  greater  number 
than  had  heretofore  been  attributed  to  New  France.  He 
also  contributed  a  paper  to  the  American  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  is  a  corres¬ 
ponding  member,  on  “  The  Montreal  Indian  Medal.”  This 
paper,  printed  in  the  transactions  for  1883,  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  history  of  an  old  medal,  having  a  view  of  the  city,  that 
was  presented  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  the  Indian  chiefs 
who  accompanied  him  to  Montreal  in  1760. 

Although  descriptions  of  so  many  specimens  have  been 
added  to  those  that  have  already  appeared  in  other  works, 
the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any  means  exhausted  ; 
as  part  II,  which  Mr.  McLachlan  proposes  to  issue  as  a 
supplement,  will  contain  descriptions  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  additional  pieces.  A  supplement  is  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  work  appeared  first  as  a  serial.  And 
yet  no  one  will  regret  the  necessity  of  the  supplement  when 
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we  learn  that  it  will  contain  appendices  giving  the  coins  in 
a  tabulated  form,  translations  of  the  legends  and  corrections 
and  additional  information.  It  will  also  contain  what  is  a 
real  necessity  a  full  index.  We  only  hope  that  we  may  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  close  of  1 888,  for  the  appearance  of 
this  supplement. 


GENEALOGY  OF  THE  JESSUP  FAMILY. 

Foundation  in  1810,  of  Jessup’s  Town  or  Prescott, 
Ont.,  by  Edward  Jessup,  Major  commandant 

OF  THE  LOYAL  AMERICANS  AND  KINGS 
REGIMENT  OF  LOYAL  RANGERS.  * 


Sj^DWARD  JESSUP,  son  of  Edward  Jessup,  and 
grand  son  of  Edward  Jessup,  went  from  Yorkshire 
and  settled  at  New  York,  in  1625.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Hyde,  daughter  of  John  Hyde,  Esq  ;  died  at  Fairfield, 
Connecticut  in  1747.  He  had  three  sons;  1st  Edward, 
2nd  Joseph  ;  3rd  Ebenezer. 

Joseph  Jessup,  2nd  son,  born  at  Fairfield,  in  the  province 
of  Connecticut;  died  at  Montreal,  in  1778,  he  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Henry  James  of  South  Wales.  He 
had  three  sons,  1st  Edward  ;  2nd  Joseph  ;  3rd  Ebenezer. 

Edward  Jessup,  eldest  son,  born  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut 
in  1735,  was  a  Major  in  the  American  Establishment  and 
Major  Commandant  of  the  loyal  Americans  and  King  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Loyal  Rangers.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Prescott,  Upper  Canada  in  1810.  He  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Dibble,  of  Stanford  Ct.,  died  at  Pres¬ 
cott  in  1816.  He  had  one  son  and  one  daughter;  1st 
Edward  ;  2nd  Abigail. 

Edward  Jessup,  only  son,  ensign  and  afterward  Lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  Kings  Regiment  of  Loyal  Rangers,  was  member 
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of  Parliament  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1798  ;  was  born  at  Albany  N.  Y.  in  1766  ;  died  at  Prescott, 
U.  C.  in  1815.  He  married  Susannah,  only  daughter  of 
Simeon  Covell  Esq,  of  Albany,  N.  Y,  who  died  at  Prescott, 
U.  C.  in  1846.  He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  1st 
Edward  ;  2nd  George;  3rd  James  :  4  Hamilton  Dibble  : 
5th  Joseph  Henry;  6  Anna-Maria;  7  Eliza. 

Edward  Jessup,  eldest  son,  born  at  Prescott,  U.  C.  in 
1801;  was  captain  of  the  1st  Grenville  Cavalry,  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Grenville,  in  1830  ;  was  drowned  nearBrock- 
ville,  U.  C.  in  1831.  He  had  two  daughters. 

Hamilton  Dibble  Jessup,  fourth  son,  born  at  Prescott, 
U.  C.  in  1806;  M.  D  ;  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  company 
in  1837  and  1839;  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Grenville  in 
1844  ;  warden  of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville 
in  1857  and  1859  ;  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Prescott  for 
nine  years  ;  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  56th  Battalion,  active 
force,  from  1867  to  1X83  ;  collector  of  the  Port  of  Prescott, 
Ont.,  which  position  he  has  held  for  nineteen  years,  1867- 
1886. 

He  married  Sophia  Matilda  Trudeau  (L.A.H.L’s  mother’s 
sister),  daughter  of  Michel  Trudeau,  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  and 
of  Clara  Eva  Aussem,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Henry  Aussem,  Surgeon-colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Saint 
Ignon  Dragoons ,  of  the  city  of  Hemensbach,  in  the 
Palatinate,  (old  province  of  Germany,)  and  of  Elizabeth 
Weweren  Weber  of  Margarita,  of  the  parish  of  Herchfelt> 
on  the  Rhine.  Dr.  H.  D.  Jessup  had  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  1st  Edward ;  2nd  Corinne ;  3  Clarendon  ;  4 
Zaire ;  5  James  ;  all  living.  Edward,  the  eldest  son,  is  the 
present  collector  at  the  town  of  Prescott,  Ontario. 


“Yet  not  to  all  shall  honor  come, 

Only  a  few  bright  names  are  known, 

Of  all  the  ‘simple,  great  ones  gone,’ 

The  most  are  only  found  in  tombs."— JOHN  Reade. 
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THE  LOUISBOURG  MEDALS. 


CELEBRATED  geological  writer  adopted  the 
phrase,  “  Medals  of  Creation,”  as  a  title  for 
one  of  his  works,  thus  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portant  place  that  numismatics  occupies  in  history. 
For,  since  the  invention  of  coined  money,  most  great 
events  have  been  commemorated  and  radical  changes 
chronicled  by  this  medium.  And,  while  older 
America  has  had  few,  if  any,  medallists,  like  those  of  the 
mother  continent,  ever  ready  to  indelibly  grave  the  records 
of  passing  events,  enough  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by 
which,  were  our  written  history  blotted  out,  we  might  build 
up  a  skeleton  of  the  past  that  could  be  clothed  with  flesh 
by  those  who  tell  of  deeds  of  valor  in  the  “Old  times  in  the 
Colonies." 

Every  medallic  memento  of  this  past  has  been  sought 
out  and  treasured  up  with  great  care  and,  from  time  to  time, 
made  to  yield  up  stories  of  how  the  savage  continent  was 
reduced  to  law  and  order.  The  most  interesting,  to  us,  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  struggles  for  the  mastery  and  the 
final  victory  of  one  of  the  two  diverse  forms  by  which  two 
races  attempted^to  work  out  this  problem.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is,  therefore,  to  give  a  history  of  the  numismatic 
mementoes  of  the  first  decided  success  in  this  grand  victory 
of  free  institutions  on  this  continent. 

After  the  capture  of  Acadia  and  its  final  cession'in 
1713,  to  Great  Britain,  the  French  felt  the  necessity  for  a 
better  defence  of  their  frontier.  A  chain  of  forts  was 
therefore  begun  that  finally  extended  from  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  Ohio  river.  These  guarded  every 
accessible  avenue  leading  into  the  country;  and  around 
each  of  them  one  or  more  battles  were  fought  and  deeds  of 
valor  enacted  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  history. 
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As  the  treaty  that  ceded  Nova  Scotia  to  the  English, 
permitted  the  French  to  retain  posession  of  Cape  Breton 
they  chose,  for  the  site  of  their  Fort,  one  of  its  harbours 
called  Havre  aux  Anglaise,  because  in  earlier  times  when 
the  Island  was  not  appropriated  by  any  power,  the  English 
fishermen  were  wont  to  resort  to  it  to  dry  their  fish  ;  as  did 
the  Spaniards  to  what  is  now  called  Sydney  Harbour. 
There  the  French  built  and  fortified  a  town  calling  it 
Louisbourg  in  honour  of  their  King.  It  was  to  be  a  strong 
place  where  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  Gulf  fisheries  could 
resort  in  times  of  danger ;  and  which  would  be  an  outward 
bulwark  to  protect  the  St.  Lawrence  shipping  trade  from 
the  raids  and  encroachments  from  New  England.  Vast 
sums  were  expended  on  masonry  and  earthworks  ;  and  so 
strong  did  the  fortifications  appear  that  the  town  was  con¬ 
sidered  impregnable.  When,  in  1720,  it  was  completed  it 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  France.  A 
medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event  the  obverse 
of  which  bears  the  bust  of  the  child  King  with  the  long 
hair  so  fashionable  at  that  time  and  the  reverse  a  tolerably 
good  view  of  the  town  and  harbour.  Two  or  three  vessels 
are  represented  as  lying  at  the  wharves  in  the  harbour,  one 
or  two  others  sailing  out  to  sea  and  some  fishing  boats 
making  for  the  port.  The  whole  view,  when  compared 
with  old  plans,  seems  very  accurate,  shewing  as  it  does,  the 
pond  or  marsh  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  the 
bastions  of  the  fortifications.  Thanks  to  the  care  with  which 
the  French  Government  has  guarded  the  dies,  prepared 
under  its  authority,  restrikes  of  this  medal  can  easily  be 
had  from  the  Musee  Monetaire,  specimens  may  therefore 
be  found  in  many  collections  of  medals  relating  to  America. 
Two  other  varieties  besides  the  one  described  above  have 
come  under  my  notice  ;  both?  apparently,  the  result  of  care¬ 
lessness  in  the  handling  of  the  dies.  One  has,  for  an  obverse* 
an  older  head  of  the  King,  apparently  much  older  than  he 
could  have  been  when  Louisbourg  was  built  The  other 
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has  the  reverse  of  the  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
treaty  of  1763.  Peace  is  represented  as  standing  with  an 
olive  branch  in  her  hand  while  war,  as  a  naked  male  figure, 
is  seated  bound  on  a  battering  ram.  A  curious  medal  when 
we  consider  that  one  side  represents  the  founding  of  the 
place  which  was  ceded  to  the  nation  against  whose 
encroachments  it  was  built,  by  the  treaty  commemorated 
on  the  other  side.  The  mistake  that  produced  this  medal 
occurred  under  my  own  knowldege,  for  having  ordered  two 
or  three  of  each  of  these  two  medals  to  be  struck  at  the 
medal  mint  at  Paris,  what  was  my  surprise,  on  ex¬ 
amining  my  purchase,  to  find  the  two  obverses  and  the  two 
reverses  muled  together,  forming  the  medal  as  described 
above,  and  another  with  a  head  of  the  king  for  reverse  as 
well  as  obverse  ;  one  at  the  age  of  ten  the  other  at  fifty. 

For  a  time  the  fortifications  were  kept  in  good  repair 
and  additions  and  improvements  were  made  as  necessity 
suggested.  But,  towards  the  beginning  of  1745,  they  were 
neglected  and  allowed  to  become  ruinous.  The  Garrison 
also  was  greatly  reduced.  During  the  year  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out  at  Boston,  and  sailing  for  Louisbourg  in¬ 
vested  the  place,  which,  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks,  cap¬ 
itulated.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Colonists 
until  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  when,  much  against 
their  wishes,  it  was  returned  to  France.  On  regaining 
possession  of  the  town,  work  was  immediately  begun  by  the 
French,  in  the  repairing,  enlarging  and  improving  of  the 
fortifications.  Although  much  of  this  money  was  diverted 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  to  the  pockets 
of  a  peculating  governor  and  dishonest  contractors  the 
work  was  at  length  completed  ;  and  so  strong  was  Louis¬ 
bourg  believed  to  be  that  it  was  called  the  “Dunkirk  of 
America”  and  was  considered  to  be  the  greatest  fortress  on 
the  continent.  And  yet,  from  the  use  of  salt-water  in  mix¬ 
ing  the  mortar,  it  was  easily  crumbled  and,  as  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  original  plan  were  not  carried  out, 
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the  fortifications  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  they 
appeared. 

From  this  safe  retreat  raids  were  made  on  the  colonial 
fishing  fleet  and  expeditions  fitted  out  against  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  The  colonists  so  con¬ 
tinued  to  long  for  its  capture :  that  one  or  two  expedi¬ 
tions  were  organized  for  that  purpose  but  they  came  to 
nothing.  Although  more  populous  than  Canada,  the  separate 
and  almost  independent  English  colonies  were  weak  in 
organization.  They,  instead  of  acting  together  kept  up 
constant  disputings  or  quarrelling  with  their  governors 
about  prerogatives  and  powers,  refusing  to  vote  the  supplies 
and  men  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  until 
some  trivial  dispute  should  be  granted.  Meanwhile  the 
French  colony,  less  populous  and  so  dependent  that  save 
at  the  dictates  of  the  king  it  could  not  move  hand  or 
foot,  but  with  a  united  front  and  supplied  with  money, 
munitions  and  men  by  that  king,  seemed  to  be  victorious 
in  every  direction,  dealing  devastation  all  along  an  un¬ 
guarded  frontier.  Especially,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Monongahela  did  the  Canadians,  by  the  aid  of  their  Indian 
allies,  spread  death  and  desolation  throughout  the  border 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  the  mean 
time  the  generals,  sent  out  from  England  by  Newcastle 
to  conduct  the  war,  proved  so  incompetent  that  they  more 
often  led  their  troops  to  ambush  and  disaster  than  to 
victory.  Defeat  following  defeat  told  of  the  encroachments 
of  their  northern  neighbours.  The  extinction  of  the 
“American  Colonies”  seemed  at  hand.  Although  a  crusade 
against  the  modern  Babylon  was  preached  from  the  New 
England  pulpits  the  New  Englanders  seemed  paralyzed. 

But  at  length  a  change  came.  Pitt,  by  the  will  of  the 
English  people,  was  made  Prime  Minister  and  new  generals 
— competent  men — superseded  Newcastle’s  favorites.  Hope 
again  seemed  to  revive  throughout  the  colonies,  the  French 
were  brought  to  a  stand-still.  But  that  did  not  satisfy 
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Pitt  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of 
their  dominion  in  America.  With  this  end  in  view  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out,  in  1758,  against  Louisbourg. 
The  command  was  given  to  Admiral  Boscawen  who  had 
elsewhere  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  and  discretion. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  white  sails  of  the  English  fleet 
were  seen  off  Louisbourg,  but  on  account  of  the  stormy  and 
tempestuous  weather,  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  that  a 
landing,  under  Wolfe,  was  effected.  Batteries  were  soon 
erected  and  the  siege  began  in  good  earnest.  Wolfe  after¬ 
wards  the  Hero  of  Quebec  seemed  ever  present  in  the  strife 
encouraging,  planning  and  pressing  forward  operations.  An 
unabating  and  ever  nearing  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was 
poured  into  the  doomed  town.  The  place  became  at  length 
almost  untenable  ;  so  untenable,  indeed,  that,  on  the  twenty 
fifth  of  J  uly,  Drucour,  the  Governor,  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce. 
Negotiations  were  completed  and  the  terms  of  capitulation 
signed  at  midnight  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
the  Union  Jack  floated  over  the  wreck  of  that  bulwark  of 
the  French  Dominion  in  the  New  World. 

This,  the  first  decisive  victory  for  the  upholders  of,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  free  institutions  in  the  new  land  so 
bravely  won,  filled  the  hearts  of  New  Englanders  as  well 
as  Old  Englanders  with  joy.  They  saw  the  final  triumph 
near  at  hand  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  one  came  poeans  of 
praise  for  a  fallen  Babylon,  and  the  public  places,  of  the  other 
from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  glowed  with  the  beacon  fires 
of  gladness  over  a  defeated  foe. 

Medalists  too,  were  not  slow  in  contributing  to  the  public 
joy.  Although  not  so  loud  or  so  brilliant,  their  indelible 
work  is  more  lasting  and  more  apparent  to  us  who  live  "in 
these  degenerate  days”  than  songs  of  triumph  or  fires  of  joy. 
No  less  than  eleven  medals  chronicle  this  event  varying  in 
design  and  excellency  of  workmanship,  some,  the  work  of 
skilled  artists,  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  others,  the 
work  of  untrained  men,  are  only  treasured  for  the  events  they 
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were  struck  to  celebrate.  All  of  them  were  either  executed 
in  London  or  Birmingham  and  seem  to  be  the  work  of  five 
different  engravers.  By  the  first,  who  has  not  recorded  his 
name,  there  are  two  varieties.  One  has  the  bust  of  George 
II  for  the  obverse  ;  and,  for  reverse,  a  figure  of  Britannia  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  over  ground  strewn  with  fleur-de- 
lis.  By  her  right  hand  walks  Justice,  and  on  her  left  Liberty. 
This  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  British  victories 
of  1758,  of  which  eight  are  enumerated  thereon,  three  of 
them  being  in  North  America.  That  of  Louisbourg,  which 
by  the  way,  is  dated  on  the  medal  July  27th  instead  of  July 
26th,  as  the  most  important,  appears  in  the  most  prominent 
place.  The  other  has  the  same  reverse  muled  with  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  similar  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  victories 
of  1759. 

The  next  variety  is  also  by  an  unknown  medalist  and  ,is 
perhaps,  the  rarest.  The  workmanship  although  not  of  the 
highest  order,  lacking  as  it  does  in  finer  finish  and  the  more 
delicate  touches  of  the  true  artist,  is  bold  and  original.  The 
obverse  has  a  rather  expressionless  head  of  Britannia  with  a 
trident,  the  emblem  of  supremacy  at  sea,  behind  it,  and  the 
words  “  O  fair  Britannia,  hail”.  The  reverse  represents  a 
winged  Victory  standing  on  the  prow  of  an  ancient  war  vessel ; 
in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  wreath  and  in  her  left  a  palm 
branch.  The  dies,  especially  that  of  the  reverse,  seem  to 
have  given  way  before  many  impressions  were  struck.  All 
of  the  few  specimens,  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  shew 
a  deep  indented  break  on  the  left  of  the  reverse.  This  pro¬ 
bably  accounts  for  its  scarcity.  A  medal  much  after  the 
same  design  and  apparently  by  the  same  person,  was  struck 
on  the  capture  of  Goree,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  same 
year. 

The  next  is  by  Kirk,  a  well  known  medallist  and  one 
whose  works  are  still  cherished,  apart  from  the  subject  which 
they  treat.  The  art  displayed  is  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
other  of  the  series.  The  obverse  is  like  that  of  the  last  but 
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the  face  of  Britannia  has  an  expression  of  sadness.  A  lib¬ 
erty  cap,  which  with  the  trident  accompany  the  head,  indi¬ 
cates  that  freedom  as  well  as  Britannia  triumphed  through 
this  sucess.  The  reverse  represents  Victory  running  with  a 
palm  branch,  a  shield  and  an  ancient  cuirass  on  a  pole  over 
her  left  shoulder.  In  her  right  hand  she  carries  a  larger  fish 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  above  it,  while,  the  battle 
trophies  represent  sucess  in  war,  the  great  and  smaller  fish 
represent  the  capture  and  seem  to  argue  for  the  retention 
of  the  important  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  smaller 
islands  dependent  thereon. 

The  medal  by  Pingo  is  by  far  the  most  original  in  design 
and  in  execution,  and  little,  if  anything,  behind  that  of  Kirk. 
The  central  object  on  the  obverse  is  a  large  globe  showing 
a  map  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  America  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “Canada”  and  "America.”  The  latter  is  intended 
to  indicate  the  English  Colonies;  a  term  still  used  in  Eng- 
gland  for  these  colonies  as  represented  by  the  United  States. 
This  globe  seems  to  be  crushing  a  naked  female  figure  who 
lies  prostrate  on  a  rock  and  who  is  pointing  to  an  inverted 
fleur-de-lis,  or,  rather,  the  fleur-de-lis  has  just  dropped 
from  her  grasp.  This  represents  the  crushing  out  of  French 
rule  in  the  New  World  and  the  loss  of  the  great  colony. 
To  the  right  of  the  globe  is  a  sailor,  representative  of  New 
England  with  his  hat  raised,  apparently  cheering ;  and  on 
the  left  is  a  British  soldier  who  is  pointing  to  Canada  on 
the  map  to  tell  the  colonist  that  Canada  his  enemy  will 
soon  be  captured  and  that  the  danger  that  has  so  long 
menaced  his  existence  will  be  removed,  The  inscription 
“ Paritur  in  bello  ”  tells  that,  although  in  the  days  of  the 
Newcastle  regime,  the  English  soldier  despised  the  colonial 
militiaman,  that,  in  these  latter  days  of  success,  they  were 
equal  in  war.  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet  and  the  Union 
Jack  fill  up  the  balance  of  the  space  on  the  obverse.  The 
reverse  gives  a  view,  and  a  very  good  one  too,  of  the 
harbour  during  the  last  days  of  the  siege.  A  shell  from  the 
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battery  in  the  foreground  has  set  fire  to  the  French  ship 
Prudent  and  the  sailors  are  out  in  a  number  of  small  boats 
towing  her  away  from  the  battery  where  she  was  likely  to 
strand  and  cause  damage.  A  ball  from  the  battery  is  about 
to  strike  in  the  town.  Part  of  the  British  fleet  appears 
anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and  to  the  left  is 
Lighthouse  Point  shewing  the  lighthouse.  The  whole 
scene  is  vivid  and  full  of  life  and  action. 

The  remaining  six  medals  seem  to  be  the  work  of  one 
man  or  by  those  who  were  close  imitators  of  his  work.  All 
but  one  are  similar  in  design  although  differing  considerably 
in  detail  and  are  of  a  low  order  of  workmanship,  much  in¬ 
ferior  in  execution  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  series.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  issued  by  a  man  named  Christopher 
Pinchbeck  who  commenced  business  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  watchmaker  and 
jeweller.  His  name  still  lives  in  the  language  in  the  word 
pinchbeck  which  means  in  slang  anything  inferior  or  deterior¬ 
ated  as  used  by  Anthony  Trollope  in  Framly  Parsonage, 
“Where,  in  these  pinchbeck  days,  can  we  hope  to  find  the 
old  agricultural  virtue  in  all  its  purity.”  In  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  it  designates  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  in  which  con¬ 
siderably  more  of  the  latter  metal  is  used  than  in  making 
brass.  This  invention  of  Pinchbeck  is  thus  described  in  a 
manuscript  written  about  1725  : — “Mr.  Xtopher  Pinchbeck 
has  a  curious  secret  of  a  new  metal  wch  so  naturally 
resembles  gold  (as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  ye  most 
experienced  eye)  in  color,  smell  and  ductibility,  ye  secret  is 
communicated  to  his  son.”  This  alloy  before  it  has  become 
tarnished  has  all  the  appearance  of  colored  gold  ;  and  so 
popular  was  it  in  those  days  that  Pinchbeck  made  vast 
quantities  of  cheap  jewellery,  watch  cases  and  ornamental 
articles  from  it.  He  also  made  a  musical  clock  which  was 
much  admired  and  which  he  sold  to  the  King  of  France  in 
1729,  for  £  1500.  Pinchbeck  was  a  well-known  character 
in  London.  He  invented  a  pair  of  snuffers  which  he  made 
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of  his  favorite  metal  and  presented  them  to  the  king.  This 
“event,”  a  local  poet,  named  McGregor  celebrated  in  an  ode 
in  which  he  thus  addressed  his  hero  ; 

"Illustrioui  Pinchbeck  I  con  letcend, 

Thou  well-beloved,  and  beat  King's  friend, 

These  lyric  lines  to  view  ; 

Or  may  they  prompt  thee,  e’er  too  late, 

To  snuff  the  candle  of  the  State, 

That  burns  a  little  blue  I  ” 

Pinchbeck  wrote  a  poetical  reply  ;  and  the  two  pamphlets 
were  so  popular  that  they  reached  their  eighth  edition.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  extremely  into  the  medal  business  as 
many  of  the  Admiral  Vernon  medals,  glorifying  the  capture 
of  Carthagena  in  1741,  some,  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  of  the  Highlanders  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  in 
1745,  and  others,  commemorating  memorable  events  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  struck  by  him.  Pinchbeck  seems 
to  have  given  up  the  medal  business  shortly  after  the  Louis- 
bourg  medals  were  struck  as  I  have  come  across  nothing  of 
a  later  issue  which  can  be  classed  as  his  work.  Had  he 
continued  to  issue  medals  he  would  not  have  neglected  such 
an  important  event  as  the  taking  of  Quebec. 

All  the  medals  issued  by  Pinchbeck,  are  rude  in  design 
and  poorly  executed.  They  have  a  worn  or  old  and  dirty 
appearance  shewing  that  the  metal  pinchbeck  from  which 
many  of  them  seem  to  have  been  made,  although  so  like 
gold  when  fresh  and  new,  became,  with  wear  more  unsightly 
even  than  old  brass.  Five  of  these  medals  bear  a  figure, 
not  by  any  means  a  likeness,  of  Boscawen  on  the  obverse 
with  the  inscription  “Ad ml  Boscawen  took  Cape  Breton”; 
lauding  the  General  or  Admiral  in  command  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  as  do  all  the  Pinchbeck  medals.  The  reverses  have  a 
view  intended  to  represent  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  but  as 
unlike  Louisbourg  as  it  is  unlike  anything  else  in  nature  or 
art.  They  all  differ  in  detail,  some  have  one  hill,  others 
two,  and  one  three.  The  ships,  are  what  a  Chinese  j’unk 
would  be  ashamed  of,  differ  in  number  and  position  while 
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men  appear  as  great  wedges  with  caps  on.  Perspective  is 
so  outraged  as  to  make  one  wonder  if  a  blacksmith  would 
not  have  done  better.  A  town,  consisting  of  one  large 
house  and  five  or  six  smaller  ones,  clusters  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  upon  which  is  a  tower  from  which  a  flag  is  drooping,  in 
one  variety  a  ball  just  fired  from  a  mortar,  is  about  to  crash 
through  the  tower,  in  another  Louisbourg  is  spelled  without 
the  last  “  u  ”  ;  and  in  still  another  the  date  is  pushed  for¬ 
ward  ten  years,  reading  1768.  The  inscription  reads  in 
four  “Louisbourg  Iul  26  1758”  while  one  has  “Louisbourg 
harbour  Iul  26  1758."  The  sixth  is  totally  different  in  de¬ 
sign  having,  on  the  obverse,  the  usual  figure  of  Boscawen 
with  the  inscription  “To  Brave  Ad  ml  Boscawn”  and  the 
reverse  “I  surrender  prisoner  1758  ”  Drucour  is  represented 
on  one  knee  surrendering  his  sword  to  Boscawen  who  is 
standing  with  his  sword  stretched  over  his  prisoner’s  head. 

These,  then,  remind  us  of  a  town  that  is  no  more.  Her 
fortifications  are  dismantled  and  sheep  peacefully  graze  on 
the  mounds  that  mark  her  battlements.  No  merchant 
vessel  enters  the  harbour  and  only  once  in  a  while  does  a 
fishing  boat  visit  the  hamlet  of  impoverished  fishermen  that 
clusters  on  the  opposite  shore.  Here  it  was,  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  ago,  four  thousand  people  cowered 
and  hid  from  the  hissing  bombs  and  thudding  balls  that 
spread  desolation  and  made  the  wild  and  uninhabited  waste 
that  now  remains.  Here  freedom  and  self-dependence 
fought  against  absolutism  and  dependence  and  here  the  first 
vantage  in  this  final  struggle  in  America,  was  gained  for  the 
former.  Shall  we  then  not  cherish  in  thes  momentoes  the 
names  and  memory  of  the  dead  heroes  whose  triumph  has 
made  this  continent  a  land  of  liberty. 

LIST  OF  MEDALS  RELATING  TO  LOUISBOURG. 

All  these  medals,  but  two,  are  in  my  own  collection  and 
those  I  have  had  by  me  while  writing  this  paper.  Thus 
every  variety  has  been  verified  and  carefully  prepared.  I 
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am  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  varieties  ;  although 
Sandham  describes  two  others.  These,  after  carefully 
examining  every  collection  accessible  to  me,  and  after  writ¬ 
ing  to  owners  of  collections  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  inspect,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  do  not  exist. 

1.  Obv:— LUDOVICUS  XV.  D.  G.  FR.  ET  NAV.  REX.  Youthful 

bust  of  the  king,  with  long  hair.  Under  the  bust 
which  faces  to  right  DU  VIVIER. 

Rev : — LUDOVICOBURGUM  FUNDATUM  ET  MUNITUM. 
Ex:  M.  DCC.  XX.  A  view  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Louisbourg.  Bronze;  size,  41  millimetres. 

2.  Obv: — LUDOVICUS  xv.  REX  christianissimus.  Laure- 

ated  older  head  of  the  King  to  the  right. 

Rev: — Same  as  last.  Bronze,  size  41  tn. 

3.  Obl> : — PAX  UBIQUE  VICTRIX  ex  GALLORUM  ET  BRIT- 

ANORUM  |  CONCORDIA  |  MDCCLXIII.  Peace  to  the 
right  standing  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  extended 
right  hand,  and  a  caduceus  in  her  left.  At  her  feet, 
seated  on  a  battering  ram  is  War  as  a  nade  male 
figure  bound,  surrounding  them  are  flags,  battle-axes, 
and  other  implements  of  ancient  warfare.  Bronze  ; 
size,  4 1  m. 

4.  Obv : — GEORGIUS  II.  REX.  Laureated  bust  of  the  king 

to  the  left. 

Rev: — SENIGAL  MAI.  2.  MARSH  MASON.  ST.  MALOS 
I  UN.  16.  MARLBORO.  CHERBOURG  AUG.  1 6.  HOWE. 
LOUISBOURG.  IUL.  27.  BOSCAWEN.  AMHERST. 
FRONT.  AUG.  27.  BRADSTREET.  DUQUESNE  NOV.  24 
FORBES.  GOREE.  DEC.  29.  KEPPEL.  Britannia  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  over  ground  strewn  with 
Fleurs-de-lis  by  her  right  walks  Justice,  and  on  her 
left  Liberty.  Above  is  a  scroll  inscribed  FCEDUS- 
INVICTUM.  and  underneath  the  date  MDCCLVIII. 
Brass  ;  size  43  m. 
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5.  Obv. — GUADALOUPE  BARINGN  MOORE.  MAY  I. 

NIAGARA  JOHNSON  IULY.  25.  QUEBEC  WOLFE 
MONCKN  TOWNS?  SEP.  1 3  and  18  CROWN  POINT 
AMHERST  AUG.  4.  LAGOS  BOSCAWEN  AUG.  1 9. 
HAWKE  QUEBERON  NOV.  20.  MINDEN  FERDINAND 
AUG.  i.  A  shield  with  a  fleur-de-lis  reversed, 
supporters  a  lion  to  the  left  and  a  unicorn  to  the 
right.  Garter  inscribed  PERFIDIA  EVERSA  and  rib¬ 
bons  with  w.  PITT.  AUSP.  GEO.  II  PR.  MI.  underneath 
is  the  date  MDCCLIX.  Brass  ;  size  43  m. 

6.  Obv : — O.  FAIR  BRITANNIA  HAIL.  A  nude  female  bust 

to  the  left.  From  behind  the  bust  appears  the  top 
of  a  trident. 

Rev: — lovisbovrg  TAKEN.  MDCCLVIII.  Victory  to  the 
right  standing  on  prow  the  of  an  ancient  war  vessel. 
In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  wreath  and  in  her  left 
a  palm  branch.  Copper ;  size  39  in. 

7.  Obv  : — O  •  FAIR  •  BRITANNIA  •  HAIL. 

A  nude  female  bust  to  the  left,  with  a  liberty  cap 
before  and  a  trident  behind,  underneath  is  L  KIRK. 

Rev  : — LOVISBOVRG '  TAKEN  '  MDCCL  VIII. 

EX  : — I  •  KIRK  •  F.  Victory1  to  the  right  running,  in 
her  hand  is  a  large  fish  with  a  number  of  smaller  fish¬ 
es  above  it,  and  in  her  left  a  palm  branch  on  a  pole 
with  a  shield  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  and  an  ancient 
cuirass.  Bronze,  size  41  m. 

8  Obv ; — A  globe  inscribed  CANADA  AMERICA,  resting  on 
a  nude  female  figure  which  is  prostrate  on  a  rock, 
and  is  pointing  to  an  inverted  fleur-de-lis,  on  the  left 
of  the  globe  is  a  soldier  with-  musket  and  bayonet 
pointing  to  Canada  on  the  globe,  and  to  the  left  is  a 
sailor  waving  his  hat.  Over  the  globe  is  a  scroll 
inscribed  PARITER  •  IN  •  BELLA,  behind  it  the  Union 
Jack,  and  above,  Fame  with  a  wreath  in  her  left  hand 
blowing  a  trumpet.  In  the  distance  are  five  small 
boats  and  a  high  rock.  To  the  left  on  the  rock  is 
T.  PINGO  •  F.  Bronze,  44  m. 
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I  2  I 


Rev  : — LOVISBOVRG  •  TAKEN  *  MDCCL  VIII. 

View  of  Louisbourg  harbor.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
battery  firing  on  two  war  vessels  one  of  which  is 
burning,  to  the  right  is  the  town  and  in  the  distance 
are  six  vessels,  on  the  left  is  Lighthouse  Point. 

9  Obv  : — AD  Ml.  BOSCAWEN  •  TOOK  •  CAPE  •  BRETON. 

Half  length  figure  of  Boscawen  in  mailed  armour  to 
the  right. 

Rev: — LOVISBOVRG.  Ex: — iul  26  1758. 

A  rude  view,  intended  for,  but  altogether  unlike  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Louisbourg.  To  the  right  is  a 
hill  surmounted  by  a  tower.  A  ball  from  a  mortar 
is  about  to  strike  the  tower,  and  the  flag  seems  to  be 
about  to  drop  or  is  being  lowered.  The  town  is 
.  clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  To  the  left  is  a 
small  tower  with  six  men  around  it.  In  the  harbor 
in  front  of  the  town  are  five  vessels,  three  small  and 
two  large  ones.  Brass,  or  better,  Pinchbeck,  size  40  in. 

10  Obv : — Same  as  last. 

Reu: — LOVISBOVRG  Ex: — iul  26  1758. 

Similar  view  but  the  hill  is  larger  and  the  mortar 
and  ball  are  wanting  there  are  only  two  men  beside 
the  tower.  To  the  right  two.  small  and  two  laiger 
vessels.  Copper,  or  dark  mixed  metal,  size  41  m. 

I  I  Obv  : — ADML.  BOSCAWEN  TOOK  CAPE  BRETON. 

Three  quarters  figure  of  Boscawen  to  the  right  in 
naval  uniform.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  baton. 
Rev  : — LOVISBOVRG  Aar.- — iul.  26  1768.  Similar  view 
but  the  tower  on  the  hill  is  to  the  left.  There  are  five 
small  vessels  and  two  larger  ones.  Brass,  size  37  in. 

12  Obv. — Similar  to  last  but  there  are  fewer  buttons  on  the 
coat  and  the  baton  is  shorter. 

Rev. — LOUISBURG  HARBOUR.  Ex.  Iul  26  1 758.  Sim¬ 
ilar  view.  There  are  three  hills  with  the  tower  on 
the  one  to  the  left.  The  other  hills  are  each  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  small  building.  In  the  harbour  are 
four  small  vessels  and  one  large  one.  Brass,  size  37  m. 
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13.  Obv. — Similar  to  No.  11. 

Rev : — LOVISBOVRG  Ex\  IUL.  26.  1758.  Similar 

view.  Tower  on  rising  ground  to  the  left,  other  buil¬ 
dings  scattered  over  the  field.  There  are  no  men 
standing  beside  the  smaller  tower  to  the  right.  In 
the  harbour,  there  are  five  small  vessels  and  two 
large  ones.  Brass  size  23#;. 

14.  Obv: — TO  BRAVE  ADML  BOSCAWF.N.  Figure  of  Bos- 

cawen  as  in  No.  9. 

Rev : — I  surrender  PRISONER  Ex,  1 7 5  8.  Drucour  to 
the  right  on  one  knee  handing  his  sword  to  Boscawen. 
Copper  size  26  m. 

R.  W.  McLACHLAN. 


THE  SCARCITY  OF  FOURPENNY  BITS. 

HE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  the  following  curious 
story.  Not  long  since  a  man  appeared  at  the 
Bank,  perspiring  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
bag,  which  he  threw  upon  the  counter,  and 
asked  to  have  changed  for  gold.  The  bag  contained 
exactly  £100  worth  of  fourpenny  bits  of  the  year  1838 — all 
of  the  six  thousand  as  bright  and  unworn  as  when  freshly 
issued  from  the  mint.  The  owner  explained  that  the  coins 
were  a  legacy  from  his  grandmother,  who  had  just  died,  and 
who,  having  a  passion  for  fourpenny  pieces,  had  procured 
the  bagful  at  the  Bank  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
hoarded  them  carefully  until  the  day  of  her  death.  The 
legatee  took  his  ^100  in  gold  and  departed.  Next  morning 
he  re-appeared  in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind,  and  asked 
for  the  fourpenny  bits  back,  “for,”  said  he,  “I  am  told  that 
the  jewellers  will  give  a  shilling  apiece  for  them.”  He  was 
politely  informed  that  the  coins  had  been  “distributed,”  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  return  them  now.  And  now 
everybody  who  has  a  friend  in  the  bank  is  gleefully  exhibit¬ 
ing  brand-new  fourpenny  bits,  which  he  intends  to  have 
made  up  into  breast-pins  and  other  trifles  of  adornment. 
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OUVERTURE  DU  CHEMIN  PAPINEAU,  1810. 

N  1810,  une  souscription  a  ete  faite  pour  ouvrir 
un  chemin  commun,  a  l’usage  particulier  des 
souscripteurs  et  de  ceux  qui  contribueraient  a  faire 
le  dit  chemin,  soit  par  argent  ou  par  travail,  pour 
communiquer  du  faubourg  Ste.  Marie,  pres  cette  ville,  a  la 
Cote  de  la  Visitation, 

Les  conditions  de  cette  souscription  etaient  que  Mtre. 
Joseph  Papineau,  notaire  de  cette  ville,  prendrait  cession  et 
transport,  a  titre  de  fidei-commis,  du  Sieur  John  Peckle( 
junior,  de  la  terre  qu’il  avait  acquise,  le  21  juillet  1809,  du 
Sieur  Pierre  Monarque,  pere  et  de  ses  enfants,  contenant,  la 
dite  terre,  deux  arpents  de  front  sur  environ  soixante 
arpents  de  profondeur ;  tenant  par  devant  a  la  grande  rue 
du  faubourg  Ste.  Marie,  par  derriere  au  chemin  de  front  de 
la  Cote  de  la  Visitation.  (Chemin  Papineau.) 

Cette  terre  a  ete  divisee  par  lots  en  la  maniere  sui- 
vante ;  D’abord,  il  a  ete  laisse  une  place  commune  d’un 
arpent  de  largeur  sur  trois  arpents  de  profondeur,  (Place 
Papineau),  et  chaque  cote  de  la  dite  place,  il  y  a  eu  douze 
emplacements  de  quarante-cinq  pieds  de  front  sur  quatre- 
vingt-dix  pieds  de  profondeur  ;  et  au  bout  de  la  dite  place, 
il  a  ete  pris  sur  le  milieu  de  la  dite  terre,  un  chemin  de 
soixante-dix  pieds  de  largeur,  et  allant  jusqu’au  chemin  de 
front  de  la  Cote  de  la  Visitation. 

De  chaque  cote  du  dit  chemin,  il  y  a  eu,  d’abord  dix 
lots  d’un  demi  arpent  de  front  sur  cent  quarante-cinq  pieds 
de  profondeur ;  ensuite,  il  y  a  eu  douze  lots  de  chaque  cote 
du  dit  chemin,  d’un  arpent  de  front  chacun  ;  ensuite  seize 
autre  lots  chaque  cote  du  dit  chemin,  d’un  arpent  et  un 
quart  de  front  chacun  ;  ensuite,  six  lots  d’un  arpent  et 
demi,  et  enfin  le  reste  de  la  terre  a  ete  divisee  en  quatre  ou 
cinq  lots  de  deux  arpents  de  front. 

Il  devait  etre  laisse,  de  distance  a  autre,  des  avenues 
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de  trente-six  pieds  de  largeur,  afin  de  faciliter,  par  la  suite, 
la  communication  avec  les  terrains  adjacents. 

Toute  la  souscription  ayant  ete  remplie,  entre  le  28 
Avril  et  le  5  Mai  1810,  les  souscripteurs  s’assemblerent  en 
la  maison  du  Sieur  Fromenteau,  au  faubourg  Ste.  Marie, 
pres  cette  ville,  et  les  cent  seize  lots  pour  lesquels  a  ete  faite 


la  souscription  ont  ete  mis  au 
suivantes : 

Cote 

x  Pierre  Monarque,  pere. 

2  Alexander  MacKay. 

3  Charles  Simon  Delorme. 

4  Thomas  Molson. 

5  David  Ross. 

6  M.  Blyther. 

7  Francois  Boucher. 

8  Benjamin  Beaubien. 

9  Guilbert  Miller. 

10  Thomas  Valois. 

1 1  Frederick  Stevenson. 

12  Henry  Dow. 

13  Marie  Noro. 

14  Reserve. 

15  Michel  Fournier. 

16  Louis  Michel  Viger. 

17  Hon.  James  McGill. 

18  Alexander  MacKay. 

19  C.  Slappel. 

20  St.  George  Dupre. 

21  William  Cook. 

22  Amable  Prevost. 

23  Reserve. 

24  Lawrence  Murphy. 

25  J.  Bedard. 

26  Rosalie  et  Benj.  Papineau. 

27  D.  Ogden,  par  Saint-Geoges 

28  Frederick  Stevenson. 

29  Alexander  Logie. 

30  McTavish  &  McGillvray 

31  John  Molson. 

32  William  Harris. 

Google 


sort  et  adjuges  aux  person  nes 
SUD. 

33  John  Blackwood. 

34  Louis  Lamontagne. 

35  Henri  Lamontagne. 

36  Hon.  P.  Panet. 

37  Henri  Pierre. 

38  Reserve. 

39  do 

40  Alexander  MacKay. 

41  Reserve. 

42  do 

43  Joseph  Gauvin. 

44  F.  Delorme. 

45  Jahey  DeWitt. 

46  Michel  Vincent. 

47  Hon.  J.  McGill. 

48  Louis  Guy. 

49  Ant.  Dubord  Latourelle. 

50  Wm.  Ermatinger. 

51  Melle.  Dezery. 

52  H.  Logan. 

53  Reserve. 

54  Henri  Pierre. 

55  Mine.  Perrault. 

56  Austin  Cuvillier. 

57  D.  Rousseaul. 

58  Hon.  J.  McGill. 

59  Samuel  David. 

60  Ant.  Papineau. 

61  P.  Monarque. 

62  Hon.  J.  McGill. 

63  Reserve. 
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Cot£  Nord. 


1  D.  Rousseau. 

2  Michel  Vincent. 

3  Aug.  Toussaint  Papineau. 

4  Antoine  Papineau. 

5  Melle.  Louise  Lepailleur. 

6  Henry  Savage. 

7  Amable  Devileray. 

8  Charles  Prevost,  junior. 

9  McTavish,  &  McGillvray, 

10  Vincent  Dufort. 

1 1  Stephen  Sewell. 

12  Pierre  Lukin. 

13  Joseph  Roy. 

14  Samuel  YVoolrich. 

15  Alexis  Patenaude. 

16  Ls.  Saint- Amour. 

17  J.  B.  Dezery. 

18  J.  B.  Boutonne-Larochelle. 

19  James  McDonall. 

20  Louis  Joseph  Papineau. 

2 1  Desautels. 

22  Louis  Guy. 

23  Reserve. 

24  John  Richardson. 

25  Thomas  Delisle,  pere. 

26  James  Strother. 

27  Pierre  Monarque,  pere. 

29  David  Ross. 

30  David  Ross. 

3 1  Charles  Bourque. 

32  Frederick  Stemn. 

33  George  Clark. 


34  Francois  Daveluy. 

35  Didier  Joubert. 

36  J.  M.  Cadieux. 

37  Chs.  Lamontagne. 

38  Fred.  Ginnerman. 

39  A.  S.  Lange. 

40  J.  Forsyth. 

41  Ed.  Wm.  Gray. 

42  James  Fraser. 

43  Josheph  Bouthillier. 

44  James  Brown. 

45  Melle.  Angelique  Cornu. 

46  O.  Labadie. 

47  O.  A.  Ls.  Noreau. 

48  Alexander  MacKay. 

49  Thos.  Roy. 

50  David  Ross. 

5 1  P.  Huguet-Latour, 

(Grand  plre  de  L.  A.  H.-L.) 

52  J.  Bte.  Durocher, 

(Grand  p£re  de  Mme.  L.  A.  H.-Lq 

53  Reserve. 

54  O.  Richardson. 

55  Frs.  Bender. 

56  M.  Gregoire. 

57  Ignace  Bertrand. 

58  David  David. 

59  M.  Delorme. 

60  Michel  Fournier. 

61  Hart.  Payan. 

62  John  Gregory. 

63  Reserve. 


N.  B.  Les  dix  lots  reserves  ont  ete  vendus  de  gre  a 
gre.  Apres  avoir  tire  au  sort,  les  souscripteurs  demeure- 
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Digitized 


rent  d’accord  de  nommer  le  dit  chemin  de  communication, 
Chemin  Papineau. 

Recettes. 


1 16  Lots  tires  au  sort  a  ^25.  ou 

600  francs  chacun. 

..  69.600 

4  Lots  vendus  de  gre  a  gre  a 

600  francs . 

2.400 

1  Grange  vendue . 

420 

Total  des  recettes . 

Depenses. 

Pour  l’achat  de  la  terre,  capital  et  interet . 

Pour  Commission,  5  par  cent,  frais  d’arpentage 

38.1 1 8. 1 1 

et  division  des  lots . 

5.249.00 

Pour  debourses  pour  l’ouverture  du  chemin . 

75.272.06 

Depenses  en  18 11 . 

“  “  1816  . 

.  “  5.520 

“  “  1817 . 

.  “  750 

1 3.060.00 

Total,  francs, 

72.699.17 

Depenses . 

...francs,  72.699 

Recettes . 

...  “  72.420 

Deficit . francs,  270.00 

II  restait  six  emplacements  a  vendre,  dont  le  produit 
a  du  payer  ce  deficit. 

L.  A.  H.-L. 


TRIALS  FOR  TREASON  IN  1 776-7. 

CUMBERLAND,  N.  S. 

JHE  township  of  Cumberland  was  settled  in  1772-3 
or  thereabouts,  by  settlers  from  Rhode  Island. 
They  came  in  four  schooners,  and  a  list  of  their 
names  was  formerly  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Province.  During  the  whole  of  the  struggle  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  the  Cumberland  settlers, 
especially  those  from  the  old  colonies  and  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  warmly  sympathized  with  the  revolted  colonists, 
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In  1772-3-4  and  5,  a  large  immigration  took  place  both  in- 
tovvnship  and  county,  principally  from  Yorkshire,  and  in  no 
instance  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  many 
acts  of  violence  committed  in  and  about  Fort  Lawrence  and 
Fort  Cumberland,  is  it  known  that  a  single  Yorkshire  settler 
ever  swerved  in  his  loyalty. 

In  the  November  of  1776  the  original  settlers  of  the 
township,  at  the  instance  of  parties  from  Machias,  and  led 
by  Jonathan  Eddy,  William  How,  Samuel  Rogers  and  John 
Allan  attempted  the  capture  of  Fort  Cumberland,  then 
garrisoned  by  260  Fencibles  under  LieuL-Col.  Goreham, 
They  had  proceeded  in  their  design  so  far  as  to  invest  the 
Fort  when  the  timely  arrival  of  forces  from  Windsor  and 
Halifax  under  Major  Batt  put  an  end  to  their  plans  and 
dispersed  their  forces.  Several  arrests  were  made,  and 
among  them  Dr.  Parker  Clarke,  Thomas  Falconer,  James 
Avery,  and  Richard  John  (Jniacke.  They  were  brought  to 
Halifax,  and  Clarke  and  Falconer  were  kept  in  close  confine¬ 
ment  until  the  Easter  term  of  1777,  when  they  were  tried 
before  Chief  Justice  Morris  and  Mr.  Justice  Deschamps. 
Clarke’s  trial  took  place  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  Attorney- 
General,  William  Nesbitt,  and  the  Sol.-Gen’l  James  Brenton, 
acting  for  the  prosecution,  and  Daniel  W’ood,  Sen’r.,  for  the 
defence.  The  Crown  called  William  Black,  Thos.  Robinson 
and  Lieut.  Dixon  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution, 
but  no  witnesses  appear  to  have  been  called  for  the  defence. 
Of  course  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Falconer  was  tried  the  next  day,  counsel  for  the  Crown 
same  as  before.  He  conducted  his  defence  in  person,  and 
appears  to  have  acted  like  a  sensible  man  in  challenging  as 
many  of  the  jury  as  possible,  who  the  day  before  had  found 
Clarke  guilty.  The  prosecution  called  the  same  witnesses 
as  the  day  previous,  with  the  addition  of  Milburn.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  both  Falconer  and  Clarke 
before  sentence  and  execution  pleaded  the  King’s  pardon, 
whereupon  the  Court  ordered  that  the  Provost  Marshall 
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keep  them  in  close  confinement  as  convicts  until  the  next 
term,  and  that  in  meantime  their  sentence  be  respited. 

James  Avery  and  Richard  John  Uniacke  appeared  to 
have  fared  somewhat  differently.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Easter  Term,  Nesbitt  moves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security 
given  by  James  Avery,  who  hath  escaped  out  of  the  jail  in 
Halifax  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  Solicitor 
General,  James  Brenton,  moves  that  the  Provost- Marshal 
assign  over  the  bail  bonds  in  the  King  vs.  Avery  and  Uni¬ 
acke,  the  defendants  not  having  entered  their  appearance, 
and  the  motion  was  allowed  and  entered  accordingly.  From 
Mr.  Uniacke’s  name  appearing  on  the  indictments  as  a 
witness,  he  must  have  turned  King’s  evidence  ;  clearly  from 
the  motion  of  the  Sol.-Gen’l  he  was  not  at  the  trial.  No 
mention  is  again  made  of  either  in  the  records  of  the  court 
until  the  3rd  of  April,  1781,  when  Mr.  Uniacke  takes  the 
usual  oaths,  signs  the  roll,  and  is  admitted  a  Barrister  and 
Attorney.  Thenceforth  the  records  are  full  of  him,  and  the 
court  rings  with  the  name  of  Uniacke.  He  became  Soli¬ 
citor  General  in  1782  ;  Member  for  the  township  of  Sack- 
ville  in  1783,  fthe  township  adjoining  that  from  which  a  few 
years  previous  he  had  been  taken  as  a  rebel) ;  Speaker  of 
the  house  of  Assembly  in  1789;  Attorney  General  in  1797  ; 
edits  an  edition  of  the  Provincial  Statutes  in  1804  ;  Member 
of  the  Council  in  1805. 

Indictments  were  returned  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1777, 
against  Jonathan  Eddy,  Zebulon  Roe,  William  How  and 
Sam’l  Rogers,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  a  capias 
issue  to  the  Provost  Marshal  to  apprehend  them  and  seize 
their  goods,  chattels  and  estates  wheresoever  found,  return¬ 
ing  an  inventory  of  their  goods,  etc.,  into  the  court. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  papers  were  found  in  an  old  box  in  the 
basement  of  the  Court  House  at  Halifax,  and  they  are 
respectfully  offered  as  a  small  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Cumberland  County.  They  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
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Edward  Barron  and  William  Nesbitt,  and  the  reader  will 
notice  that  they  are  the  minutes  of  the  preliminary  examin¬ 
ations.  The  Judge’s  minutes  of  the  examination  are  still  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Parker  Clarke  being  accused  of  having  Extorted 
Money  from  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Amherst. 

Thomas  Robinson  being  sworn,  Declares  that  some  days 
after  the  Rebels  appeared  in  arms  at  Fort  Lawrence,  the 
said  Parker  Clarke  came  to  this  defendant’s  house,  with 
Zebulon  Roe,  when  the  former  told  this  Deft,  that  he  had  an 
acct.  against  him  of  a  long  Standing  for  one  pound  fifteen 
shillings,  and  that  was  the  time  for  payment,  this  Deft,  then 
said  that  he  didn’t  know  that  he  owed  him  a  farthing,  as  he, 
the  Defendant,  understood  that  William  Bulmer  had  promis¬ 
ed  to  pay  it  and  he  always  thought  it  was  paid,  that  said 
Clarke  then  answered  that  he  had  not  received  anything 
from  said  Bulmer  on  his  acct.,  and  then  again  demanded 
payment,  and  that  Roe  demanded  in  a  threatening  manner 
that  if  this  Deft,  did  not  immediately  pay  said  amount,  he 
would  oblige  deponent  to  go  prisoner  with  him,  this  Deft 
then  said  that  he  had  not  any  money  in  the  House,  but  if 
they  would  permit  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Black’s  he  would  endea¬ 
vor  to  get  him  the  money,  which  he  did,  and  pay’d  it  to  Dr. 
Clarke. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Clarke  did  attend  Mr.  Robinson’s  Son 
for  which  he  bro’t  his  acct. 

E.  Barron,  Just  Peace. 

Fort  Cumberland,  2nd  Deer.,  1776. 

Halifax,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

INDICTMENT. 

At  a  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Assize  and  General  Gaol 
Delivery,  held  at  Halifax,  the  first  Tuesday  in  April, 
A.  D.  1 777,  for  the  County  of  Halifax  and  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Jurors  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  upon  their 
Oath  present,  that  Parker  Clarke  of  Cumberland,  commonly 
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called  Doctor  Clarke,  and  Thomas  Falconer  of  Cobequid, 
in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  being  subjects  of  our  present 
Sovereign  Lord,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
etc.,  etc.,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts  nor 
having  any  regard  for  the  Duty  of  their  allegiance,  but 
being  moved  and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil  as 
False  Rebels  and  Traitors  against  our  sd.  present  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  then  the  supreme  head,  natural  and  un¬ 
doubted  Sovereign  Lord,  entirely  withdrawing  that  Cordial 
Love,  and  that  true  and  due  obedience,  fidelity  and  allegi¬ 
ance  which  every  subject  of  our  present  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  should  of  right  and  ought  to  bear  towards  our  sd.  Lord 
the  King,  and  also  Devising  and  as  much  as  in  them  lay 
most  subtilty,  wickedly  and  Traitorously  intending  to  sub¬ 
vert  and  change  the  Rule  of  Government  ol  this  Province, 
duly  and  happily  Established  under  our  present  said 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December  last,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six,  and  on  several  days  of 
sd.  months  with  Force  and  Arms  :  and  in  the  Township  of 
Cumberland,  Province  aforsd.  with  a  Great  number  of 
Traitors  and  Rebels  against  our  said  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  (to  wit)  to  the  Number  of  three  hundred  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  the  Jurors,  being  armd.  in  a  warlike 
and  hostile  manner,  with  drums  beating,  and  with  Swords, 
Guns,  Pikes,  Pistols,  Clubs,  and  Divers  other  weapons 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  force  and  arms  ;  did  falsely  and 
Traitoriously  Assemble  and  Join  themselves  against  our  sd. 
Lord  the  King,  and  then  and  there  with  force  and  arms  in 
pursuance  and  execution  of  their  wicked  Traitorously 
Intentions  and  purposes  aforsd.;  did  falsely  and  Traitorously 
prepare,  Order,  Wage  and  Levy  a  Public  and  Cruel  War 
against  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  then  and  the.e  per¬ 
petrating  and  committing  slauter  amongst  the  faithful 
subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  and  then  and  there 
during  sd.  war  with  Forces  armd.  and  with  sd.  Traitors  and 
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Rebels  so  assembled,  armed  and  arrayed  as  aforsd. ;  did 
falsly  and  Traitorously  assault  and  attack  his  Majesty’s 
Fort  and  Garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland  aforesaid,  by  firing 
several  shots  at  the  same  time  with  the  Intention  so  they 
gave  out  and  publickly  declared  to  take  from  our  sd. 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  his  sd.  Fort  and  Garrison  of  Fort 
Cumberland  in  the  sd.  Province  Nova  Scotia  aforsd. ;  and 
the  same  to  hold  against  our  sd.  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
requires  the  Duty  of  their  allegiance  and  against  the  Peace 
of  our  sd.  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity, 
and  against  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  that  case  made  and 
Provided,  and  against  the  Laws  of  this  Province. 

D.  Wood,  Junr., 

D.  Clk.  of  Crown. 

Mr.  T - , 

Mr.  Uni  acre, 

Witnesses. 

County  Halifax. 

The  Deposition  of  Wm.  Black,  of  Cumberland,  Esq., 

WHO  BEING  DULY  SWORN  AND  EXAMINED,  SAITH  : 

That  he  was  present  on  the  29th  of  November  last,  when 
a  party  commanded  by  Lieut.  Dixon,  in  his  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  did  take  prisoners,  James  Falconer  &  - Avery, 

both  from  Cobequid,  they  were  both  under  arms  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  their  escape,  by  running  away,  but  were 
taken  in  their  flight  and  deprived  of  their  Firelocks,  Powder 
and  Ball  which  they  had  about  them,  and  were  informed 
they  had  made  their  escape  from  camp  still,  where  the  Re¬ 
bels  were  that  day  defeated  and  dispersed.  And  further 
deposeth  that  he  saw  that  one  Parker  Clarke,  of  Fort  Law¬ 
rence,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  under  arms,  along  with 
one  Zebulon  Roe,  whom  they  styled  Col*  and  one  Wm. 
How,  who  was  called  Major  of  the  Rebels  and  appeared  of 
the  Party,  and  they  were  at  the  Deponent’s  house. 

WM.  BLACK. 

Sworn  before  me  the  I oth  January  1777. 
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The  Deposition  of  Thos.  Robinson,  of  Amherst,  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland,  who  being  duly 

SWORN  AND  EXAMINED,  SAITH  : 

That  some  time  in  the  month  of  November  last,  one 
Parker  Clarke,  commonly  called  Doctor  Clarke  of  Fort 
Lawrence,  in  said  County  of  Cumberland,  along  with  one 
Zebulon  Roe,  whom  they  called  Major  among  the  Rebels, 
came  under  Arms  to  this  Deponent’s  house.  That  said 
Clarke  told  that  he  owed  him  some  money,  about  thirty-five 
shillings.  The  Depont.  answered  that  he  did  not  know  he 
owed  him  any,  but  desired  to  know  what  it  was  for  and 
said  Clarke  having  told  him,  he  then  said  he  did  not  realy 
owe  that  money  but  it  was  due  by  another,  on  which  the 
said  Roe  then  clapping  this  Deponent  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  he  must  pay  the  money  to  said  Clarke  or  go  along  with 
them  a  prisoner.  On  which  the  Depont.,  fearing  to  be  made 
their  prisoner,  begged  they  would  let  him  go  and  borrow  it 
from  his  neighbor  Mr.  Black,  on  which  said  Clarke  came 
along  with  this  Depont.  to  said  Mr.  Black’s  with  a  Bayonet 
tyed  on  his  Gun,  where  he  paid  said  ^5  shillings  to  said 
Clarke  which  he  would  otherwise  not  have  done  had  he  not 
been  forced  in  manner  aforesaid. 

THOS,  ROBINSON. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  CANADA. 

By  H.  T.  Bovey, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  McGill  University. 

ANADA  was  discovered  in  the  year  1514.  and 
yet  in  the  year  1800  we  find  Governor  Simcoe 
travelling  from  Kingston  to  Detroit  in  a  large 
“  bark  canoe  ”  rowed  by  twelve  chasseurs  of  his 
own  regiment.  In  fact  this  was  the  only  means  by  which 
the  rapids  and  other  obstructions  incident  to  a  long  voyage 
could  be  surmounted.  For  shorter  journeys  larger  boats 
were  provided,  and  Lake  Ontario  at  the  end  of  the  last 
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century  could  boast  of  four  eighty-ton  gun  boats  and  three 
merchant  vessels  of  from  50  to  200  tons  burden.  The  latter 
made  about  eleven  voyages  to  Queenston  every  year. 
The  lightness  of  the  canoe  rendered  it  indispensable  for 
long  voyages,  as  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  at  every  fall  the  canoe  with  all  the  provisions 
and  other  goods  had  to  be  carried  through  the  woods. 
The  tediousness  of  this  method  of  travelling  may  be  estim¬ 
ated  from  the  fact  that  there  were  forty  portages  between 
Three  Rivers  and  the  eastern  side  of  Georgian  Hay,  and  that 
even  going  down  stream  the  journey  occupied  thirty-five 
days,  involving  much  privation,  and  not  infrequently  much 
danger.  The  cost  of  transportation  was  necessarily  very 
heavy,  and,  indeed,  the  charges  now  appear  almost  incred¬ 
ible.  It  is  stated  that  the  carriage  of  an  anchor  weighing 
ninety-six  cwt  between  Montreal  and  Kingston  cost  $3,286 
while  the  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  two  vessels  in  frame 
between  the  same  points  amounted  to  the  astounding  sum 
cf  $136,000.  The  charges  upon  other  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  equally  high,  and  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
with  which  the  early  settlers  of  Canada  had  to  contend,  may 
therefore  be  imagined.  The  farmer  seems  to  demand  our 
special  sympahy,  as  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat  were 
required  to  purchase  a  barrel  of  salt  and  one  bushel  of 
wheat  would  barely  purchase  a  single  yard  of  cotton.  Thus 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  exportation  of  wheat,  which 
began  in  the  year  1800,  should  have  been  very  limited  in 
amount,  laboring  as  it  did  under  such  serious  disadvantages. 
It  was  then  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs, 
and  the  desire  to  affect  such  a  laudable  purpose  was  doubt¬ 
less  quickened  by  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
transportation  of  military  stores  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Now  began  the  construction  of  those  public  works  which 
increasing  in  magnitude  year  by  year,  may  yet  be  destined 
so  to  nourish  this  vast  country,  and  to  develop  its  resources 
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as  to  make  it  one  day  an  even  greater  Britain  beyond  the 
seas.  These  public  works  may  be  generally  classified  under 
two  heads,  “the  wet”  and  “the  dry.”  The  subject  of  the 
Lachine  canal,  which  had  been  advocated  previous  to  1791, 
was  again  brought  forward  and  in  1815  a  vote  of  $25,000 
was  made  and  special  legislation  granted  towards  the  furth¬ 
er  ance  of  this  object.  But  the  return  of  peace  cooled  the 
ardor  of  its  advocates,  and  not  until  1819  was  anything  done. 
In  that  year  a  joint  stock  company  was  authorized  to  issue 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £  1 50,000,  but  the  project  fell  through 
and  in  1821  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  by  which 
the  province  assumed  the  whole  responsibility,  the  previous 
shareholders  being  recouped  on  condition  that  they  gave  up 
their  rights.  Construction  of  the  canal  began  in  1821  and 
was  completed  in  its  original  form  in  1825,  the  Imperial 
Government  granting  £10,000  in  aid  of  the  undertaking, 
under  the  proviso  that  military  stores  should  pass  through 
free  of  toll  for  ever.  The  feeling  that  the  building  of  canals 
would  meet  a  great  public  want  and  add  largely  to  the 
material  prosperity  must  have  been  widespread,  for  we  find 
that  all  the  great  canals  were  projected  between  the  years 
1812  and  1824,  and  were  all  begun  between  1821  to  1824 
all  being  finished  in  their  original  forms  about  1847.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  an  inadequate  idea  as  to  future  requirements  and  want 
of  eapital,  immense  sums  of  money  were  wasted  upon  such 
great  engineering  works,  some  of  which  required  to  be  al¬ 
most  completely  remodelled  before  they  were  finish¬ 
ed.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  Welland  canal, 
which,  after  considerable  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  was 
opened  to  Port  Robinson  in  1829.  It  soon  become  evident 
that  the  channel  was  too  narrow,  and  that  a  large  outlay 
would  be  necessary  to  efficiently  maintain  the  timber  locks, 
etc.,  and  the  company  which  held  the  charter  becoming  dis¬ 
heartened  pressed  the  Government  to  take  it  over,  and  in 
1841  this  was  done,  the  rights  of  private  shareholders  being 
purchased.  Shortly  after,  the  management  was  transferred  to 
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the  new  Board  of  Works,  and  from  this  time  operations 
were  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  manner  both  with 
reference  to  this  and  the  other  canals.  Improvements  were 
immediately  begun,  and  have  been  continued  almost  to  the 
present  time,  when  we  find  the  Lachine,  Cornwall,  Welland 
and  all  the  principal  canals  on  the  main  line  between  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Lake  Erie  being  so  improved  as  to  permit  the 
navigation  of  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water,  or  about 
one  thousand  tons  burden,  while  with  a  difference  in  build 
those  of  1,500  tons  burden  can  also  pass  through  safely,  so 
that  ocean  navigation  may  be  considered  as  practically  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  With  regard  to  the 
Cornwall  canal,  bad  judgment  was  displayed  as  to  its  locat¬ 
ion,  for  instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  it  follows  the  sharp 
curves  of  the  shore,  thus  necessitating  extra  strong  embank¬ 
ments  and  giving  rise  to  a  probability  of  serious  breaks. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  is,  perhaps  the  weakest  in 
the  canal  system,  and  most  liable  to  attack,  lying  as  it  does 
so  near  the  frontier. 

The  first  steamboat  began  running  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  in  1809,  and  by  the  year  1823  the  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  seven.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Frontenac  and 
similar  vessels  were  running  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1816,  so 
that  at  this  date  it  may  be  said  there  were  two  steamboat 
lines  in  the  country,  but  for  a  long  time  after  the  travelling 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston  was  of  a  most  primitive 
character.  Very  small  steamers  sometimes  went  up  the 
rapids,  running  obliquely,  but  the  general  navigation  was 
confined  to  bateaux  and  Durham  boats,  both  being  barge¬ 
like  craft,  but  the  latter  having  a  ship  keel  and  being  twice 
as  large  as  the  bateaux  which  were  forty  feet  long,  six  feet 
wide,  and  narrowed  at  the  ends,  being  propelled  by  oars 
and  sails,  and  sometimes  poled  along,  the  time  from  Lachine 
to  Kingston  averaging  twelve  days.  Contrast  this  with  the 
experience  of  the  modern  traveller  who  considers  it  almost 
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a  personal  injury  if  he  is  not  carried  across  the  Atlantic  in 
six  days. 

The  lighthouse  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  gulf  and 
river,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ship  channel  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  which  have  brought  navigation  to 
our  very  doors  must  also  be  noticed,  these  works  were  owing 
to  the  keen  competition  for  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Also  various  steps  taken  by  the  Harbour  Commission¬ 
ers  in  this  work,  and  it  is  said  at  the  end  of  this  year  a  depth 
of  27 feet  will  have  been  reached.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
the  final  goal  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ambition  time 
will  show,  but  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  subject  without 
giving  a  word  of  praise  and  honour  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Hon.  JohnYoung, 
who  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and  labors  to  this  im¬ 
portant  work ;  to  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson,  the  present 
indefatigable  chairman,  and  to  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  the 
harbour  engineer  by  whose  skill  and  untiring  energy  the 
undertaking  has  been  conducted  to  such  a  satisfactory 
point. 

The  navigation  of  the  gulf  has  been  made  comparatively 
safe  by  an  elaborate  system  of  lighthouses,  but  reference 
can  only  be  made  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  which 
merited  a  long  discussion  and  is  of  vast  importance,  Also 
our  docks  and  piers  and  many  other  works  of  great  national 
interest.  Taking  up  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  “  the 
dry,”  although  our  country  possesses  an  almost  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  it  is  not  a  gigantic  Venice, 
and  we  cannot  go  everywhere  by  water.  Add  to  this  the 
rememberance  that  for  nearly  half  the  year  the  rush  of  the 
rapids  and  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  waves  on  the  lake  shores 
are  hushed  alike  in  the  sleep  of  winter,  and  it  at  once 
becomes  obvious  that  some  other  means  of  communication 
between  distant  settlements  is  an  obsolute  necessity.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  winter,  taking  away  with  one  hand  gave, 
with  the  other,  and  with  its  snow  and  ice,  made  hard  places 
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soft  and  rough  places  smooth  for  the  early  lumberer  and 
farmer.  With  the  aid,  too,  of  enterprise  and  wealth  it 
occasionally  made  very  astonishing  things  possible.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Sydenham  was  driven  from  Montreal  to 
Toronto  in  twenty-six  hours,  and  that  in  competition  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Portland  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mail  to  Montreal,  the  journey  from  Portland,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  was  made  in  twenty  hours.  For  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  the  year  the  problem  of  the  transport  of  passen¬ 
gers,  especially  of  goods,  had  to  be  wrestled  out  on  the  sum¬ 
mer  roads,  in  the  lumbering,  jolting  stage  coach,  which 
vehicle  we  find  described  in  1837  as  “a  large  oblong  wood¬ 
en  box  on  wheels,  entered  by  the  windows,  for  it  was  as 
guiltless  of  a  door  as  of  springs,  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  latter  being  made  by  suspending  the  two 
or  three  wooden  seats  in  leather  straps.”  A  stage  journey 
in  those  days,  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  roads,  which,  up  to  1831,  were  dependent  upon 
statute  labor  for  their  keep.  In  that  year  they  were  first 
taken  in  hand  by  Government,  £20,000  being  voted  for 
their  maintenance,  which  in  1835  was  increased  to  £50,000, 
and  the  corduroy  road  became  the  fashion.  Various  steps 
in  the  improvement  of  both  roads  and  vehicles  were  made 
and,  as  the  Canadian  people  weie  not  slow  to  seize  upon 
the  .advantages  offered  by  the  then  new  application  of 
the  power  of  steam,  we  find  that  only  seven  years  after 
Stephenson’s  Rocket  had  been  tried  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  i.  e.  in  1836,  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  work  a  railway  in  Canada,  so  that  our  railway  jubilee 
might  have  been  kept  this  year.  Perhaps  it  was  most 
appropriately  celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Various  styles  of  railroads  have  been  in 
operation  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  their  inception, 
some  of  the  first  of  which  were  exceedingly  primitive,  up  to 
the  present  time,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  with 
the  Intercolonial,  has  at  last  forged  a  link  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  whilst  other  roads  almost  gridiron 
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the  country,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  energy  and 
determination  with  which  the  gigantic  difficulties  of  the 
latest  enterprise  have  been  met  and  conquered  in  so  short  a 
time.  Our  latest  railway  to-day  stretches  from  Quebec  to 
Vancouver,  3,052  miles,  and  has  branch  lines  of  756  miles, 
while  in.  the  fourteen  years  previous  to  1850  only  fifty-five 
miles  in  Canada  had  been  built. 

Would  anyone  like  to  step  back  to  1820  and  take  a  seat 
in  the  stage  coach  just  starting  for  Niagara  ? 


MONUMENTS  IN  CANADA. 

From  the  Gazette. 

PEAKING  of  the  Queen’s  Own’s  monument  reminds 
me  of  a  query  put  some  time  ago  as  to  the  number 
of  national  monuments  in  the  two  provinces  of  old  Canada. 
Alas !  they  are  few.  Beginning  with  Quebec,  there  are  the 
three  pillars —  one  to  Wolfe,  on  the  battlefield  of  the  Plains  ; 
one  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  in  the  Governor’s  garden, 
facing  the  terrace ;  and  one  to  Levis’  braves,  at  St.  Foye. 
In  Three  Rivers  there  is  a  statue  to  the  founder,  Laviolette. 
In  Montreal  . we  have  Nelson’s  monument — the  oldest  and 
the  most  artistic  in  Canada ;  a  statue  to  the  Queen,  in 
Victoria  square ;  and  an  obelisk  to  the  dead  of  1837-38,  in 
Cote-des-Neiges  cemetery.  In  Ottawa  there  is  the  statue 
of  Sir  George  Cartier,  the  first  of  a  contemplated  series  in 
the  Parliament  grounds.  In  Toronto  we  have  the  Ridge¬ 
way  monument  and  the  statue  of  Hon.  George  Brown. 
Queenston  heights  are  crowned  with  the  Brock  monument 
and  Brantford  is  graced  by  the  Brant  memorial. 

Wolfe’s  monument  on  the  Plains  was  not  raised  till  near¬ 
ly  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the  battle.  In  1832 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Aylmer,  erected  a  stone  pillar 
upon  the  spot  where  the  hero  breathed  his  last,  with  these 
brief  but  very  sufficient  words  :  “  Here  Died  Wolfe 
VICTORIOUS,  September  xiii.,  MDCCLIX.”  This  monument 
having  fallen  into  ruin,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Benjamin 
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d’Urban,  Commander  of  the  forces,  raised  the  present  one, 
on  the  same  site,  with  the  old  one  buried  beneath,  and  the 
former  inscription  was  wisely  retained.  As  I  mentioned 
previously,  General  d’Urban  died  at  Montreal  in  1849, 
and  lies  under  a  handsome  monument  in  the  Military  Cem¬ 
etery,  Papineau  road. 

There  is  no  memorial  to  Montcalm.  According  to  the 
registers  of  Quebec  Cathedral,  he  died  at  5  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  September,  1759,  and  was  buried  inside 
the  chapel  of  the  Ursulines.  His  grave  was  discovered  by 
chance,  seventy-four  years  later,  in  1833,  when  a  few  pieces 
of  bone  were  found  that  at  the  touch  fell  into  powder.  The 
skull,  however,  was  preserved  intact,  the  upper  jaw  being 
broken  into  pieces  in  procuring  it.  The  breakage  was  neat¬ 
ly  repaired  with  wax,  and  the  whole  is  now  kept  under  a 
glass  cover.  The  precious  relic  is  in  the  special  care  of  Rev. 
M.  Le  Moyne,  who  kindly  exhibits  it  to  visitors  at  the 
Ursulines.  An  examination  of  Montcalm’s  skull  shows  that 
it  bears  clear  traces  of  wounds  received,  many  years  before 
his  death,  in  his  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Bohemia. 

LACLEDE. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  JERUSALEM  IN  QUEBEC. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Antiquarian.) 

EAR  SIR.  In  the  last  number  of  your  interest¬ 
ing  journal  appeared  some  of  the  papers 
that  were  published  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
Quebec  newspapers  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ever  had  a  House  in  Que¬ 
bec  before  the  conquest  ?  and  among  those  papers  there  was 
one  by  myself,  where  like  many  others  who  wrote  on  the 
subject,  at  first,  I  said  that  there  was  not  such  a  House  in 
Quebec  but,  having  made  further  researches  on  the  subject 
I  hastened  to  contradict  my  former  opinion,  when  I  found 
something  new  on  the  question  and  the  annexed  appeared 
in  the  Quebec  Chronicle  of  Feb.  25th  last. 
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“  Allow  me  to  contradict  what  I  said  not  two  weeks  ago 
about  a  house  that  the  Knights  of  John  of  Jerusalem  would 
have  had  in  Quebec  some  time  before  the  conquest.  I 
must  apologise  for  what  I  have  said  of  that  famous  Italian 
American  Gazetteer  and  I  am  bound  now  to  think  that  there 
was  such  a  house  in  Quebec,  when  such  an  authority  as 
Knox’s  Historical  Journal  of  the  campaign  of  1759-60  men¬ 
tions  it  in  his  description  of  our  city.  At  page  147,  vol.  2, 
will  be  found  the  description  of  Quebec  after  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  “Their  principal  buildings  were  the  Cathedral,  of 
which  only  the  walls  remain,  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the 
Colleges  of  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets,  the  Convents  of  the 
Ursulines  and  Hotel  de  Dieu,  with  their  churches,  a  Semin¬ 
ary  for  the  education  of  youth,  almost  beat  to  pieces,  with  a 
neat  chapel  adjoining  ;  a  stately,  but  unfinished  house  for  the 
Knights  Hospitallers','  etc.,  etc. 

Now  when  it  is  known  that  the  term  K nights  Hospitallers 
was  indistinctly  said  for  Knights  of  Malta  or  Knights  of  St. 
John,  you  will  admit  with  me  that  it  is  better  not  to  be 
too  hard  on  the  Italian  author  when  he  is  in  so  good  com¬ 
pany  for  his  assertion. 

The  house  being  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
we  may  suppose  that  it  had  been  only  commenced  a  few 
years  before,  or  perhaps  a  few  months  ;  that  will  explain 
why  Lahontan,  La  Potherie,  Charlevoix,  Kalm  and  others 
don’t  mention  it  in  their  descriptions  of  this  city,  the  house 
having  been  commenced  only  after  any  of  them  visited 
Quebec.  Knox’s  description  of  Quebec  is  the  next  of  any 
importance  published  contemporaneously  to  the  Italian 
American  Gazetteer  and  I  think  it  is  a  strong  enough  author¬ 
ity  to  give  satisfaction  to  Col.  Carr,  who  seems  to  feel  some 
interest  in  the  question.  Now  it  is  left  for  some  body  else 
to  tell  us  where  the  house  stood  and  how  it  disappeared. 
The  enigma  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Carolina — I  cannot 
claim  the  honor  of  telling  you  what  the  author  meant  by 
this  ;  another  Knox  may  be  found  some  day  to  divulge  it.” 

P.  Gagnon,  St.  Roch’s, 

And  moreover  a  few  days  ago  I  found  another  mention  of 
the  same  House  in  a  book  entitled  “Millar’s  Geography,’ 
etc.,  etc.  published  in  London  in  1782  ;  a  large  folio  volume 
with  hundreds  of  fine  engravings  in  it.  In  the  description 
of  Quebec  at  page  796  is  to  be  found  the  following  :  “  over 

“  this  is  the  Jesuit’s  College  which  is  a  fine  building,  and 
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“  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  College  are  well  built 
“  houses.  The  House  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  is  a  stately 
“  structure  with  two  fine  pavilions. 

After  all  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  a  House  built  in 
Quebec  not  long  before  the  Conquest  and  said  building 
probably  not  completely  finished  when  the  bombardment  of 
that  year  caused  its  disappearance,  before  the  K'nights  held 
any  meetings  in  it,  and  consequently  no  records  of  the  Order 
kept,  and  no  priory  of  the  same  established. 

The  few  Knights  of  St.  John  in  New  France  at  the  time 
were  probably  among  the  first  to  return  to  the  mother 
country,  when  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them,  nor  of  their 
Order  in  this  country.  I  hope  that  these  few  remarks  from 
one  who  is  fond  of  everything  relating  to  Quebec  under  the 
French,  may  not  be  found  devoid  of  interest  for  some  of 
your  readers,  I  remain  yours, 

P.  Gagnon. 


THE  “CANADA  TOWNSHIPS”  IN  MAINE. 


[HE  following  extract  from  “  The  History  of 
Waterford,”  Maine  will  prove  interesting,  we 
believe  that  the  settlement  of  the  “Canada 
Townships  ”  is  not  very  generally  known. 

Eds.  Can.  Ant. 

Massachusetts  granted  to  her  citizens  eight  townships  in 
Southwestern  New  Hampshire  for  services  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec  under  Sir  William  Phipps  in  1690.  Three 
townships  in  Maine,  Raymond,  Sudbury  Canada  (Bethel) 
and  Phips  Canada  (Jay)  were  original  grants  for  the  same 
consideration.  All  these  grants  were  known  as  the  “  Canada 
Townships."  The  grants  in  New  Hampshire  were  annulled 
however,  in  1739,  by  a  royal  decree  fixing  the  boundary 
where  it  now  stands.  The  Massachusetts  grant  ofTodds- 
town  (now  Henniker)  to  the  men  of  Captain  Andrew 
Gardner’s  company,  in  1735,  thus  became  worthless  after 
1739;  and  on  petition  of  John  Gardner  and  others,  repre- 
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senting  these  proprietors,  the  General  Court,  in  February 
1774,  awarded  them  seven  miles  square  of  any  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  east  of  the  Saco  river,  provided  that  a  plan  of 
the  survey  of  the  said  lands  should  be  filed  within  a  year  at 
Boston  for  confirmation.  The  plan  was  filed  May,  1774, 
and  the  new  plantation,  with  its  twelve  ponds,  was  called 
Waterford. 

The  first  settler,  David  McWain,  arrived  the  next  spring. 
He  was  then  23  years  old,  and  for  fifty  years  he  lived  upon 
his  land,  unmarried,  and  died  there.  He  had  a  farm  of  800 
acres,  of  which  160  acres  had  been  improved  before  his 
death.  His  property  went  to  his  nephew,  on  condition  that 
he  also  should  live  upon  the  land,  as  he  did  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

The  senior  McWain  had  no  nephews  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Three  men  attempted  a  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  Waterford  in  1780  and  1781,  but  found  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  there  too  hard  and  withdrew.  But  after  the 
war,  the  young  men  returning  from  the  Continental  army 
found  nothing  to  do  at  home  in  the  older  towns,  and  so 
struck  out  into  the  wilderness.  There  were  thirty  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers  in  Waterford.  The  Athertons,  Phineas 
Whitney,  Israel  Hale  and  John  Jewell  had  served  through 
the  war.  Lieut.  Green  had  served  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign 
and  the  Chaplins  had  been  in  his  company.  The  Hamlins 
came  from  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  Their  father  was  an  offi  ¬ 
cer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  He  owned  a  large  tract  in  Waterford, 
and  four  of  his  sons,  Africa,  Eleazer,  America  and  Hannibal, 
settled  there.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  father  of  the  Senator, 
went  to  Paris.  There  were  seventeen  children  in  the 
Harvard  family. 

Dr.  Stephen  Cummings,  afterward  of  Portland,  was  the 
clerk  of  the  proprietors,  but  all  the  old  records  are  now  lost. 
It  was  at  his  house  that  the  inhabitants  met  in  March,  1797, 
to  accept  the  act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  General 
Court,  and  elect  town  officers  for  the  first  time. 
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Africa  Hamlin  was  chosen  moderator,  town  clerk,  first 
selectman  and  assessor.  Eleazer  Hamlin  was  moderator  in 
1798,  selectman  in  1799,  and  moderator  again  in  1801  and 
1802.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  moderator  for  three  successive 
years,  1804,  1805  and  1806,  and  Representative  at  Boston 
in  1809  and  1810.  In  this  latter  office  he  was  succeeded 
by  Calvin  Farrar,  a  trader,  who  kept  the  place  for  six  years. 
Waterford  voted  against  separation  in  1819.  42  to  52  ;  but 
afterward  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Portland  convention. 
35  to  23.  Most  of  the  Waterford  people  were  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  birth,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  town  was 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  old  relations.  The  Maine 
people  who  vehemently  favored  separation  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  settlers,  who  had  no  fondness  for 
Plymouth  rock. 

The  first  appropriation  made  by  the  new  town  in  1797 
was  $108  for  preaching  ;  the  second,  $100  for  schools  ;  then 
the  town  meeting  began  to  consider  what  should  be  doile 
about  the  roads,  which  were  bad  enough.  The  Rev.  Lin¬ 
coln  Ripley  preached  in  Waterford  in  1797  and  1798,  and 
was  settled  there  in  1799.  The  meeting  house,  costing 
$3000,  was  built  in  1802.  It  cost  a  tenth  of  the  valuation 
of  the  town.  A  barrel  of  rum  and  ioo  pounds  of  sugar 
were  provided  by  the  town,  on  the  day  when  the  site  of  the 
church  was  graded,  and  it  was  agreed  that  whoever  got 
drunk  that  day  should  come  the  next  morning  and  dig  a 
stump.  Tradition  says  that  four  or  five  men  appeared  to 
fulfil  this  agreement.  Mr.  Ripley  remained  until  1821  when 
he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  John  A  Douglass. 

The  solid  men  of  Waterford  were  not  very  heavily  taxed 
in  1802.  The  heaviest  assessments  were  David  McWain 
$8.39,  Oliver  Hale  $4.95  Hannibal  Hamlin  $4.29, 
Jona.  Robbins  $4.28,  Samuel  Plummer  $3.58,  Lieut.  Thos. 
Green  $3.71,  Josiah  Dudley  $4.42,  Capt.  Stephen  Jewett 
$3.93,  Samuel  Warren  $3.41.  The  number  of  taxpayers 
was  109. 

Eli  Longley  built  the  first  tavern  in  1797  and  the  first 
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store  in  1802.  His  store  was  sold  in  1804  to  Calvin  Farrar, 
Longley  was  also  the  first  postmaster.  Prior  to  1801, 
letters  for  Waterford  people  were  forwarded  from  Portland 
by  any  reputable  citzen.  After  that  date,  there  was  a  week¬ 
ly  mail.  The  rates  of  postage  were  from  6  to  25  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance,  for  letters  ;  and  a  cent  apiece  for 
newspapers.  During  the  war  of  1812,  a  squad  of  Waterford 
militiamen  was  drafted  for  service  in  the  intrenchments  at 
Portland,  where  they  won  the  praise  of  “stealing  rather  less 
than  the  rest.”  They  were  out  about  41  days,  and  received 
$16.50  apiece. 

The  cold  season  of  1816  nearly  caused  a  famine.  No 
crops  were  gathered  that  year.  Ice  formed  in  June,  as  thick 
as  window  glass.  Honest  David  McWain  refused  to  sell  his 
grain  that  year  for  cash,  but  disposed  of  it  to  his  less  fortun¬ 
ate  neighbors  on  credit.  Rye  was  $2.50  a  bushel,  and 
scarce  at  that. 

The  Universalist  society  was  formed  in  1820.  One  of  the 
ministers  was  John  L.  Stevens,  now  in  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  F.  Browne,  better  known  as  “Artemus  Ward,”  has 
made  Waterford  famous.  His  pseudonym  is  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  plantation.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  president  of  Robert  College,  Turkey,  is  a  son  of 
Major  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Waterford.  Jabe  Sawin,  the 
stage  driver,  was  also  a  native  of  Waterford. 

In  1875,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  McWain’s  settle¬ 
ment  was  celebrated.  The  town  appropriated  $500  for  the 
celebration.  Samuel  Warren,  son  of  the  tax-payer  named 
above,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
Henry  P.  Warren  delivered  the  historical  address.  The 
Rev.  William  Warren,  of  Gorham,  responded  to  the  toast, 
“  The  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  Waterford.”  The  address 
has  since  been  expanded  into  a  town  history.  Dr.  Warren 
has  prepared  a  record  of  Waterford  families.  The  chairman 
has  written  a  report  of  the  celebration.  Dr.  Warren  has 
also  prepared  a  eulogy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  who  was 
present  at  the  celebration  but  has  since  passed  away,  having 
been  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Waterford  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  All  these  documents  have  been 
printed  by  direction  of  the  town  in  a  memorial  volume, 
which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  printed  records  of  Maine 
history,  and  from  which  these  gleanings  are  taken. 
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MEXICO; 

ITS  COINAGE  AND  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  IT,  AT  THE 
PERIOD  OF  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  SPANIARDS. 

By  J.  W.  Bastow. 

HE  Numismatic  history  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  their  earliest  existence 
to  date,  has  been  so  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the 
ablest  numismatists  of  both  countries,  that  little 
remains  to  be  said  ;  and  although  neither  place  can  lay 
claim  to  antiquity  in  its  coins  or  medals,  there  has  been 
nevertheless  a  wide  field  to  engage  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  study. 

We  also  find  many  in  either  country  who  have  made 
deep  researches  into  the  numismatic  lore  of  Europe  and 
other  Continents,  yet  but  little  has  been  published  upon  the 
numismatic  history  of  Mexico  ;  a  country,  which  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  others  of  this  Continent,  presents  a  much  older, 
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larger  and  more  interesting  field  for  research  ;  older,  from 
having  been  the  first  to  coin  money ;  larger,  from  the 
diversity  of  types  of  its  coins  and  more  interesting  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  governments  of  Monarchies,  Empires,  and 
Republic ;  presenting  a  variety  of  coins,  instructive  in 
following  up  the  chronological  order  of  the  rulers,  and  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  early  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  much 
later  in  the  Provisional  coinage  during  the  eleven  years  War 
of  Independence. 

To  present  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  something 
approximating  to  the  history  of  the  earliest  and  subsequent 
coinage  of  Mexico  is  a  task  I  would  with  pleasure  resign  to 
more  competent  hands ;  but  at  the  request  of  a  few  friends 
I  have  gathered  what  data  I  could  find  near  at  hand  on  the 
subject.  Knowing  full  well  my  inability  to  do  it  justice, 
the  difficulties  to  contend  with  from  the  scant  or  doubtful 
statistics  on  record,  the  little  interest  felt  in  the  study  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  to  obtain  reliable 
information  even  on  the  modern  coinage  of  the  Republic, 
makes  me  cognizant  of  the  arduous  task  I  have  undertaken, 
yet  I  hope  that  my  critics  will  be  lenient,  and  if  too 
verbose  at  times  to  attribute  it  to  my  zeal  or  incompetency. 

The  scarcity  of  coined  money  necessary  for  the  mercantile 
transactions  in  the  Colonies  of  America  was  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  in  Spain.  After  much  discussion  by  Bishop  Zumar- 
raga  and  other  notables,  the  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  by  a  Royal  decree  of  the  Queen  dated  May  1  ith 
1535,  was  authorized  to  establish  a  Mint  in  Mexico  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  copper,  but  not  of  gold. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  tribunal  of  mines  in  Mexico, 
Don  Fausto  Elhuyar,  in  a  work  entitled  Examinations  on 
the  coining  of  Money  in  Mexico ,  says  :  “  The  first  provision 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Mint  in  America  was  the 
Royal  decree  of  the  nth  May  1535,  in  which  the  reigning 
Queen  ordered  that  there  should  be  established  in  the  cities 
of  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
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the  Imperial  villa  of  Potosi,”  from  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  Mints  of  Mexico,  New  Granada  and  Potosi,  were 
ordered  to  be  established  by  the  decree  of  1535  ;  whereas 
in  that  year  New  Granada  had  not  been  conquered  nor  was 
the  founding  of  the  Potosi  yet  thought  of.  Herrera  says  : 
“  The  first  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  New  Granada  was 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1537  under  the  command  of  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Tejada  and  not  until  very  much  later  was 
founded  the  City  of  Santa  Fe.”  He  also  says  :  “  The 
Imperial  City  of  Potosi  was  founded  and  progressed  rapidly 
through  the  discovery  of  very  rich  mines,  the  Cerro,  in 
1546.”  The  Mint  at  Mexico  was  the  first  established  on 
this  Continent  and  to  it  the  decree  of  nth  May  1535 
refers. 

When  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  City  of  Mexico  they 
commenced,  equally  so  among  themselves  as  among  the 
natives,  those  mercantile  transactions  which  form  the  com¬ 
mercial  life  among  all  peoples,  cultivated  or  uncivilized  as 
they  may  be. 

The  Spaniards  at  first  tried  to  establish  the  numerical 
system  of  their  country  ;  but  found  the  great  inconvenience 
of  not  having  coined  money  and  had  to  supply  the  want  by 
bars  or  dust  of  gold  or  silver  which  passed  by  weight  (peso), 
the  name  in  time  became  so  general  that  the  government 
adopted  it  as  the  monetary  unit  and  still  adheres  to  it. 

Very  complicated  and  extensive  was  the  nomenclature  of 
several  classes  of  money,  or  substitutes,  existing  in  New 
Spain  during  the  early  years  of  the  Conquest ;  long  and 
fastidious  the  arithmetical  operation  necessary  to  find  the 
relation  and  values,  not  alone  with  that  in  use  but  also  with 
that  imported,  on  account  of  the  different  quality  or  alloy  of 
the  metals. 

The  Spaniards  brought  the  Doblon,  Castellano,  Ducado, 
Dobla,  Escudo  or  Crown  and  Blanca.  The  name  of  some 
of  these  pieces  became  so  fixed  that  to  the  present  day  it  is 
customary  to  say,  when  out  of  cash,  no  tengo  ni  bianco,  and 
there  are  probably  few  persons  who  know  what  it  means. 
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The  money  born  of  the  Colony  was  the  peso  of  gold,  the 
peso  of  gold  of  the  mines,  the  peso  of  stamped  gold,  the 
peso  of  common  gold,  and  the  peso  of  gold  of  tepuzque.* 
The  difference  between  these  monies  arose  from  the 
distinctive  alloys  of  the  metals,  but  without  a  doubt,  the 
peso  of  gold  was  the  first  used,  as  its  value  represented  500 
maravedis,  that  of  the  castellano  :  it  is  to  be  believed,  that 
the  castellano  was  the  unit  and  adopted  primitively  by  the 
Spaniards  in  its  numerical  relation,  and  that  the  peso  of 
gold  was  an  equivalent  to  supply  the  want  of  coined 
money. 

The  values  of  these  monies  in  Spanish,  and  reduced  to 
approximate  that  in  actual  use  are  as  follows  : 

$  c. 


Peso  of  Gold  .  .  .  500  maravedis — 2  94 
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*  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  money,  or  coin,  only  metal  whose 
weight  was  represented. 

With  the  object  of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  gold  for  the  soldiei  s  and  for 
purchasing,  and  believing  that  the  fraud  would  not  be  discovered  by  the 
soldiers  or  merchants  newly  arriving  at  the  ports,  the  officers  of  the  King 
mixed  copper  with  the  gold,  but  upon  being  known,  it  produced,  as  was  quite 
natural,  an  excessive  rise  in  the  price  of  merchandise  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
deteriorated  value  of  gold.  To  this  the  soldiers  gave  the  name  of  tepuzque , 
indicating  that  it  was  more  copper  than  gold  ;  this  abuse  in  time  became  so 
prevalent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  complain  to  the  King,  who  prohibited 
absolutely  this  alloying  under  severe  penalties,  shortly  afterward  a  silver-smith 
was  hanged  for  putting  the  mark  of  good  gold  on  that  of  tepuzque. 

To  take  from  circulation  this  alloyed  gold  and  so  as  not  to  create  an  impress¬ 
ion  of  despotism,  it  was  ordered  that  the  gold  of  tepuzque  would  be  received  for 
certain  taxes,  so  it  was  thus  called  in  and  sent  to  Spain. 

In  some  of  the  mines,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  metal  is  of  a  low  grade 
and  sells  for  less  than  the  regular  price,  it  is  qualified  by  the  name  of  tepuzque. 

t  The  name  tomin  is  in  use  to  the  present  day  in  the  Mexican  or  Nahuatl 
idiom,  although  somewhat  corrupted.  The  Indians  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
real  tomin,  which  they  have  perverted  into  tome  and  almost  naturalised  it 
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The  castellano  in  Spain,  according  to  the  decree  of 
Valencia  in  1488  was  worth  485  maravedis,  whilst  in 
Mexico  it  was  valued  at  500  maravcdis  and  divided  into 
eight  tomins,  and  the  tomin  into  two  reales. 

The  peso  of  tepuzque  which  was  of  gold  whose  alloy  had 
been  altered,  was  divided  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza  into  eight  reales  and  each  real  of  the 
value  of  thirty-four  maravedis  or  twelve  grains.  The  peso 
of  tepuzque  and  its  divisions  was  the  base  of  the  numerical 
system  preserved  in  New  Spain  and  afterwards  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  until  the  establishment  of  the  decimal 
system  of  coinage. 

The  tomin  of  the  peso  of  gold  and  of  the  castellano 
corresponded  to  sixty-two  and  one  half  maravedis,  the 
double  of  one  real.  The  tomin  of  the  peso  of  tepuzque  was 
equal  to  one  real  and  represented  the  value  of  thirty-four 
maravedis  or  twelve  grains.  The  peso  of  gold  of  the  mines, 
of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  ancient  documents  of 
the  colony,  represented,  reduced  to  the  peso  ol  tepuzque. 
one  peso,  five  tomins  or  reales  and  three  grains. 

The  scarcity  of  coined  money  in  Mexico  and  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  it  in  all  mercantile  transactions 
obliged  the  merchants  to  bring  from  Spain  certain 
quantities,  but  from  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  cost  of 
transport  and  the  scarcity  thereof,  the  coin  caused  the  real 
to  rise  to  the  value  of  fourty-four  maravedis. 

Hernan  Cortes  coined  an  unknown  quantity  of  money, 
at  least  such  may  be  inferred  from  the  declaration  of  the 
Conquistador  Bernardo  Vasquez  de  Topia  in  his  reports; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  its  reality  more  than  this  vague 
notice. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  disorder  and  confusion  of  monies, 
the  greater  part  imaginary,  commenced  the  coinage  of  actual 
money  by  the  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  according 

into  their  idiom  ;  in  expressing  one,  two  or  three  reales,  they  say,  ce  ome  ici 
tome,  also  in  a  more  general  sense,  thus  to  say,  there  is  no  money,  they  use 
the  words,  amonca  tome. 
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to  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  contained  in  the  Royal  de¬ 
gree  of  May  1  ith  1535. 

In  conformity  with  these  dispositions,  silver  money  was 
to  be  manufactured  ( labrada )  in  Mexico,  following  the 
ordinance  of  the  Spanish  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Castile. 
Silver  money  was  to  be  made  “  one  half  in  single  reales,  one 
fourth  part  of  reales  of  two  and  of  three  and  the  other  fourth 
of  half  reales  and  cuartillas.  The  dies  (says  the  Royal 
ordinance)  for  the  single  reales  and  of  the  two  and  three 
reales,  must  be  of  the  one  part  castles  and  lions  with  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  other  part  the  two  columns  between 
which  the  inscription  which  says  Plus  ultra,  which  is  the 
device  of  the  Emperor,  my  lord  ;  and  the  half  reales  must 
have  on  the  one  part  a  K  and  an  I,  and  on  the  other  part 
the  same  inscription  of  Plus  ultra  and  the  columns,  and  the 
cuartillas  will  have  on  the  one  part  an  I,  and  on  the  other  a 
K,  and  in  the  lettering  of  all  said  money  it  shall  say  Carolus 
e  Yohana  Reges  Hispanit  &  a  Yndiarum,  and  put  wherever 
the  device  (or  motto)  of  the  columns  may  be  a  Latin  M 
which  will  be  known  as  its  having  been  made  in  Mexico.  ”* 

*  Orozco  y  Berra,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  History  and  Geography  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  gives  a  description  of  these  coins  in  the  following  terms  : — “I  have  before 
me  reales  of  four,  of  two,  of  one,  and  of  half  reales  of  this  type.  All  have  the 
circular  figure  more  or  less  perfect,  without  those  irregularities  seen  on  coins 
more  modern  ;  the  relief  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made  with  the 
blow  of  a  hammer.  Reales  of  four. — Obverse ;  two  concentric  circles,  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  lesser  circle,  coat  of  arms  divided  into  four  paits  by  two  lines 
which  cut  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  spaces  two  lions  and  two  castles  opposite  ; 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  a  crown  which  touches  the  circumference  of  the 
larger  circle  and  in  the  lower  part  a  pomegranate  ;  to  the  right  of  the  shield  an 
M  with  an  0  above,  to  the  left  an  O  ;  in  the  ring  (anulo)  CAROLVS  ET 
IOHANA  REGES. — Reverse ;  two  concentric  circles  as  on  the  obverse  ; 
within  the  lesser  circle  the  sea,  and  rising  from  the  waters  two  columns  termin¬ 
ated  by  crowns  ;  in  the  three  spaces  left  by  the  columns  amd  the  circumference 
which  confines  them,  in  the  first  PLV.  in  the  second  SVL,  in  the  last  T  R, 
this  is  what  there  was  space  for  of  plus  ultra  ;  in  the  ring  HISPANIARVM 
ET  INDIARVM  +  in  the  space  in  the  centre  and  below  the  SVL  it  has  the 
number  4,  which  marks  the  value  of  four  reales.  The  reales  of  two  are 
identical  with  the  former,  except  that,  to  the  right  of  the  shield  is  an  I  and  to 
the  left  an  M,  lacking  the  number  which  indicates  its  value,  and  only  contains 
PLVSVL  oi plus  ultra 

Single  reales  :  Obverse  ;  the  two  concentric  circles,  in  the  lesser  K  I  with 
a  crown  in  the  upper  part,  to  the  right  of  the  K  an  M  with  an  0  above,  and  in 
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It  is  uncertain,  the  epoch  in  which  the  coining  of  money 
was  commenced  as  no  date  exists  on  the  coins  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  early  in  1537,  as  in  a  letter  written  by  Mendoza 
to  the  King  on  December  10th  of  this  year  he  says  : — “  I 
wrote  to  your  Majesty,  as  I  feared  that,  from  the  astuteness 
and  ingenuity  of the  natives  they  might  counterfeit  the  coin. 
About  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ago,  there  was  brought  to  me 
two  tostones  of  four,  false,  which  were  made  by  them,” 
which  indicates  that,  at  that  date  money  had  been  coined 
in  Mexico.  Furthermore  there  exists  another  proof  more 
clear. 

The  ordinance  for  the  coining  of  money  given  by  the 
Queen  to  Mendoza  says there  should  be  manufactured 
in  Mexico,  single  reales  of  two  and  of  three”;  but  Mendoza 
observed  that  for  utility  the  two  and  three  might  be  con¬ 
founded  very  easily  causing  serious  loss  and  injury  to  the 
Indians  and  illiterate  people ;  armed  with  due  authority  he 
suppressed  the  issue  of  reales  of  three,  ordering  to  be  coined 
the  single  real,  of  two,  and  of  four  which  the  people  called 
toston,  giving  account  to  the  King  of  this  innovation  and 
representing  the  necessity  of  coining  money  of  eight  reales, 
or  reales  of  eight  as  they  were  then  called,  and  after  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  peso. 

The  decree  in  reply  to  Mendoza's  letter  is  dated  Monzon 
Nov.  1 8th,  1536,  and  authorizes  the  coining  of  the  reales  of 
eight.  * 

the  ring  the  inscription  of  CAROLVS  ET  IOIIANA  RS  Reverse  ;  the 
columns  as  in  the  former  and  in  the  spaces  P  LV  S  ;  in  the  ring  HISPANIA- 
RVM  ET  IN.  Half  reales;  equal  to  those  described,  although  with  the 
inscriptions  shorter,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance,  to  put  what  there  was 
room  for  ’’  yet  there  undoubtedly  exists  pieces  without  the  0  over  the  M,  as 
will  be  seen  farther  on. 

*“  The  King. — Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  our  viceroy  and  governor  of  New 
Spain,  president  of  the  court  of  Judicature  and  Royal  Chancellor: —  I  saw 
what  thou  wrotest  to  the  Count  ot  Dosorno  in  respect  to  the  money  to  be 
made  in  that  city,  in  which  thou  sayest  that  there  should  be  made  reales  of 
four,  of  two,  of  one  and  of  a  half  and  not  of  the  three  because  is  was  incon¬ 
venient  inasmuch  as  the  twos  might  pass  for  the  threes,  being  little  difference 
between  one  and  the  other ;  and  that  the  people  desire  very  much  that  there 
be  made  reales  ot  eight,  so  as  to  be  over  there  the  just  amount  for  one  peso  ; 
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Calculating  the  time  necessary  for  this  decree  to  reach 
Mexico,  and  to  get  ready  everything  required  for  the  coin¬ 
ing  of  the  reales  of  eight,  it  is  no  venture  to  suppose  they 
were  commenced  to  be  coined  in  February  or  March  1538, 
that  is  to  say  one  year  after  the  coining  of  the  single  reales, 
of  two,  and  of  three  ;  but  as  no  engravings  or  descriptions 
of  the  real  of  three  exists,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
coined  or  not.  In  time  the  real  of  eight  was  generally 
called  peso,  the  real  of  four,  toston,  and  of  the  two,  peseta. 

Also  in  a  letter  from  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to  the  King 
mention  is  made  of  the  appointment  of  Francisco  del 
Rincon  as  first  assayer  and  Anton  de  Vides  as  first 
engraver. 

In  the  Mints  of  Spain  there  was  a  tax  of  one  real  for 
each  marco  (eight  ounces)  of  silver  to  pay  the  officials  and 
other  expenses  ;  but  in  the  Mint  of  Mexico,  from  the  greater 
expenses,  three  reales  was  imposed.  The  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  property  was  applied  to  those  who  made 
money  or  any  other  thing,  small  as  it  might  be,  or  receive 
silver  and  gold  which  had  not  the  Royal  mark  as  proof  of 
having  paid  the  fifth. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  Viceroy  in  relation  to  (vellon)  or 
copper  money.  On  the  28th  June,  1542,  Mendoza,  author¬ 
ized  by  Royal  decree,  ordered  to  be  made,  “12,000  marcos 
de  vellon,  irrespective  of  law  in  the  alloy,  in  pieces  of  the 
value  of  four  and  two  maravedis,  taking  from  each  marco 
thirty-six  pieces  from  the  larger  and  double  the  number 
from  the  smaller  ones,  having  for  device — that  of  two,  the 
one  part  a  column  with  pus  ulta  (plus  ultra)  and  a  crown, 
and  on  the  other  part  a  castle  and  crown  and  the  sign  of 
Mexico  ;  and  of  four  on  one  part  a  castle  and  a  lion  with  a 

all  of  which  to  me  appears  well,  and  I  charge  and  command  thee  that,  from 
now,  and  henceforth,  thou  wilst  have  made  the  said  reales  of  four  and  of  two 
and  of  one  and  of  the  half  and  also  the  said  reales  of  eight.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  informed  that  the  Yndians  in  said  Mint  who  were  to  serve  two  years  they 
comply  soon  ;  thou  wilst  prorogue  the  said  time  for  other  two  years. — From 
Moncon  Nov.  18th  1537 — Yo  el  Rey.  By  command  of  His  Majesty  Juan  de 
Saman.  ” 
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K  in  the  centre  and  a  crown  and  an  M  below  with  an  O 
above,  the  name  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  other  a  castle  and 
I  and  a  crown  and  a  lion  and  for  the  lettering  of  said 
money  Carolus  et  Yohana  hispatiiarum  et  indiarum  Rex,  or 
whatever  part  it  may  contain.” 

The  price  of  four  maravedis  was  of  a  thin  planchet,  circu¬ 
lar  and  worked  (trabajada)  similar  to  the  reales  of  silver. 
On  the  obverse,  two  concentric  circles ;  in  the  inside  of  the 
lesser  circle  and  without  touching  or  going  outside  of  the 
circumference  a  K  over  which  a  crown,  below  a.  pomegran¬ 
ate,  to  the  right  a  castle  and  to  the  left  a  lion  ;  in  the  ring 
(anitlo)  CAROLUS  (the  U  ?)  ET  IOHANA  REGES  On  the 

reverse,  the  same  two  concentric  circles  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  lesser  an  I,  over  which  a  crown,  to  the  right  a  castle,  to 
the  left  a  lion  and  below  4  Mo  value  of  the  coin  and  sign 
where  made ;  in  the  ring,  HISPANIARUM  ET  INDIARUM.”* 

As  the  Mexicans  could  not  appreciate  copper  money,  it 
appearing  to  them  of  no  intrinsic  value,  they  resisted 
receiving  it  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  much  more  so  as 
the  ordinance  of  Mendoza  said  it  should  be  admitted  to  the 
amount  of  four  pesos.  The  Viceroy  attempted  to  compel 


*  Although  in  Spain  and  Mexico  the  name  Carlos  is  written  with  a  C,  it 
became  customary,  by  official  authorization  to  use  a  K  as  an  initial  to  the  name 
of  Carlos  V,  thus  it  is  seen  on  coins  and  coats  of  arms,  without  doubt  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Germans  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  and  were  oocupying 
such  high  positions  in  Spain  during  his  Government. 

In  an  engraving  of  various  silver  coins  of  a  Spanish  collection  of  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Carlos  V  of  Germany  and  first  of  Spain  ;  there  is  undoubtedly 
represented  many  manufactured  in  Mexico  as  they  are  made  from  the  dies 
exacted  by  the  ordinance  of  1535,  without  failing,  the  M  which  all  this  money 
should  have,  according  to  the  text  of  the  decree,  which  will  be  known  as  its 
having  been  made  in  Mexico. 

Mexican  money  circulated  in  Spain  in  extraordinary  abundance,  thus  with¬ 
out  doubt,  in  forming  a  collection  of  coins,  the  newest  pieces  would  find  a 
place  there.  It  is  not  probable  either  that  the  minutiae  as  the  O  over  the  M 
should  have  been  observed  in  all  the  details  ;  this  depended  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  engraver  who  although  not  strictly  following  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  might  easily  vary  in  some  particulars,  as  observed  in  samples  of 
distinctive  years.  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  complained  to  the  King  in  his 
letter  of  October  loth  1537  that  in  the  first  work  of  the  officials  they  were  so 
dull  or  stupid  that  the  corns  had  to  be  made  over  several  times  bejore  they  were 
perfect  or  good.  With  practice  and  workmen  having  arrived  from  Spain,  the 
subsequent  pieces  were  equal  to  those  of  Castile, 
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the  Indians  to  receive  copper  money,  imposing  flogging  and 
others  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  accept  it.  The 
Indians  then  received  the  money  ;  but  with  a  disinterested¬ 
ness  and  marvellous  constancy,  every  evening  on  returning 
to  their  villages,  they  would  throw  into  the  lake  all  the 
copper  money  they  had  received  during  the  day  in 
exchange  for  their  goods. 

The  Viceroy  having  been  informed  of  the  result,  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  uselessness  of  further  attempt  to  circulate  this 
money,  but  substituted  it  by  small  silver  pieces,  which  were 
called  cuartillas,  yet  this  expedient  did  not  give  satisfaction 
as  the  size  of  the  pieces  rendered  them  easy  to  be  lost ;  the 
Indians  became  disgusted,  and  again  commenced  to  reduce 
the  circulation,  some  by  melting  them  into  bars,  others  by 
throwing  them  into  the  lake.  Mendoza  comprehended  the 
inutility  of  trying  to  establish  the  circulation  of  copper 
money  or  any  other  against  the  will  of  the  Mexicans. 

After  these  fruitless  trials,  the  cacao  (pronounced  kakaow 
and  corrupted  into  cocoa)  again  became  the  fractional 
money  in  the  markets  of  Mexico  for  all  small  transactions, 
even  at  times  being  employed  in  business  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  use  of  this  money  continued  until  the  first  year  of 
the  present  century. 

“According  to  the  numerical  system  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
base  upon  which  cacao  was  counted  was  the  number 
twenty ;  thus  400  cacaos  (20  x  20)  makes  one  zontle ,  which 
means  to  say  in  Mexican  400,  (and  until  the  present  day  it  is 
the  custom  in  Mexico  to  sell  firewood  by  zontles  of  400  pieces), 
twenty  zontles  or  8,000,  one  xiquipilla,  and  three  xiquipilla 
one  carga,  the  which  has  24,000  grains.  As  making  up 
accounts  by  this  system  was  somewhat  difficult  and  present¬ 
ed  facilities  for  abuses,  in  session  January  28th,  1527,  it  was 
prohibited  to  sell  cacao  by  count,  only  by  heaped  measures, 
the  measure  to  have  the  seal  of  the  City,  ”  although  years 
afterwards  other  opinions  appear  to  have  prevailed,  as  on 
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October  24th  1536  it  was  ordered  to  sell  cacao  by  count 
“and  not  in  any  other  manner.” 

By  an  act  of  the  Court  of  Judicature,  1,600  cacaos  were 
computed  as  the  value  corresponding  to  one  peso  in  making 
the  appraisement  of  the  tribute  from  the  people  of  Tecpan. 

So  expert  were  the  Indians  in  the  counterfeiting  of 
money,  not  only  of  silver,  but  they  even  falsified  the  cacao, 
filling  with  chalk  the  empty  shells.  The  Viceroy  Mendoza 
sent  to  the  Emperor  a  few  samples  of  tostones  of  silver  and, 
cacaos  counterfeited  in  Mexico. 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  October,  1886. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CANADA  IN  SCULPTURE. 

Bv  Henry  Scadding,  d.d.  Toronto. 

£JN  the  Senate  House  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
England  there  were  to  be  seen,  down  to  the  year  1884, 
four  fine  life-size  statues  in  white  marble,  each  of  them  hav¬ 
ing  associations  connected  with  it  of  considerable  public 
interest.  The  Senate  House  it  may  be  explained,  is  the 
scene  of  all  the  great  university  ceremonies,  just  as  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre  is,  at  Oxford.  It  consists  of  one  grand 
apartment,  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  length,  forty  two  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-two  in  height.  On  the  shining  white 
and  black  marble  floor  of  this  noble  hall,  the  four  statues 
referred  to  were  conspicuous  ;  two  on  one  side,  and  two  on 
the  other,  each  raised  high  on  a  pedestal  bearing  an  appro¬ 
priate  inscription.  One,  on  the  north  side,  represented 
George  I  ;  and  one  exactly  opposite  to  it,  on  the  south  side 
represented  George  II  ;  the  third  on  the  south  side,  preserv¬ 
ed  the  shape  of  a  former  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  name  Charles 
Seymour  ;  and  the  fourth,  opposite  to  this,  was  a  famous 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  younger  Pitt. 
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It  is  a  slight  discovery  which  I  once  chanced  to  make 
in  connection  with  one  of  these  statues,  namely  that  of 
George  II,  now  many  years  ago,  that  I  desire  to  put  on 
record  in  this  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors  to 
Cambridge  from  these  parts,  and  Canadians  generally.  It 
must  however  be  noticed  that  George  II  no  longer  stands 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  House  but  must  be  sought 
for  within  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  Public  Library  of  the 
University,  whither,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  the  statue 
of  George  I  has  also  been  removed.  Some  of  the  legendary 
lore  connected  with  these  marble  associates  of  George  II 
may  be  briefly  given  in  passing.  The  figure  of  George  I, 
which  is  by  the  sculptor  Rysbrack,  recalls  a  pair  of  famous 
epigrams,  so  good  that  they  are  found  in  most  collections. 

The  first  two  Georges  were  very  friendly  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  regarding  it  probably  as  in  some  degree 
more  favourably  disposed  than  Oxford  towards  the  House 
of  Hanover.  Besides  the  donation  of  a  thousand  guineas  to 
the  building  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  Senate  House, 
George  I  had  also  presented  to  the  University  library,  three 
thousand  guineas’  worth  of  books.  It  also  happened  that 
just  at  the  time  of  this  gift  of  books  to  Cambridge  some 
addition  was  made  to  the  military  force  stationed  at  Oxford. 

A  wit  of  Oxford,  a  representative  of  the  supposed  Tory¬ 
ism  of  the  place,  Dr.  Trapp,  ventured  to  express  himself  on 
the  occasion,  thus : 

The  King  observing  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  state  of  both  his  U niversities, 

To  one  he  sends  a  regiment ;  for  why  ? 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 

To  th’  other  books  he  gave,  as  well  discerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

Of  course,  never  yet  out-done  in  such  contests,  Cambridge 

soon  produced  its  counter-joke,  and  put  the  case  thus : 

The  King  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  Horse 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force  : 

With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument, 
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This  was  done  by  a  representative  Whig  of  Cambridgej 
Sir  William  Browne,  of  Peter-house,  Knight,  M.  D.,  founder 
of  the  coveted  gold  medals  for  Greek  and  Latin  epigram, 
besides  scholarships,  in  the  University. — There  is  no  epigram 
that  I  know  of  associated  with  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  (also  by  Rysbrack)  but  it  recalls  a  statesman 
or  personage  very  conspicuous  in  his  day  about  the  courts 
successively  of  James  II.,  William  III  and  Anne.  He  was 
distinguished  from  the  other  Dukes  of  the  same  name  as 
the  “  Proud  Duke”  from  his  general  carriage  and  conduct. 
It  was  in  great  measure  through  independent  action  on  his 
part  at  a  critical  moment  in  James  II’s  reign,  that  the  suc¬ 
cession  ultimately  passed  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  On 
the  pedestal  of  his  statue  he  is  styled  :  Acerrimus  libertatis 
publicce  vindex.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  from 
1689  to  1748. 

The  statue  of  Pitt  has  an  epigram  associated  with  it  local¬ 
ly  remembered.  Pitt  had  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1777 
and  had  represented  the  University  in  several  successive 
parliaments.  In  1812  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  and  funds  were  so  liberally  supplied  for  the 
purpose,  that  not  only  was  the  statue  erected,  but  the  Pitt 
Scholarship,  value  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  established.  A 
place  for  the  statue  was  desired  in  the  Senate  House ;  but 
the  spot  considered  most  eligible  for  it  there  was  occupied 
by  an  allegorical  figure  of  “  Glory” — academic  Glory — not 
very  remarkable,  the  gift  of  some  former  grateful  member  of 
the  University.  It  was  also  mischievously  put  about  that  it 
was  an  effigy  of  Queen  Anne,  as  a  pasquinade  of  the  day 
expressed  it : 

“  Academic  Glory, 

Still  in  disguise  a  Queen,  and  still  a  Tory 
This  statue  of  Glory  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  adjoining 
Schools :  that  of  Law,  and  Nollekens’  Pitt  was  set  up  in  its 
place.  From  some  anti-Pittite  came  forth  the  epigram 
above  referred  to  :  it  reads  as  follows  : 

Sons  of  Sapience,  you  here  a  fair  emblem  display  ; 

For  wherever  Pitt  went  he  drove  Glory  away. 
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An  unfair  saying,  as  the  sayings  of  epigrams  so  often  are 
and  the  inevitable  rejoiner  followed  : 

Why  thus  exclaim  and  thus  exert  your  wit 
At  making  Glory  here  give  place  to  Pitt  ? 

We’ll  raise  his  statue  of  the  finest  stone, 

For  never  here  a  brighter  Glory  shone. 

The  sole  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  statue  is  the  word 
Pitt.  It  had  been  ordered  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  its  erection,  that  “  it  should  be  free  in  every 
part,  from  emblematical  or  allegorical  devices :  ”  a  prohibition 
characteristic  of  the  University  whose  famous  professor  of 
Mathematics,  Vince,  held  that  “Paradise  Lost  was  all 
very  fine  but  proved  nothing.”  The  remuneration  received 
by  Nollekens  was  three  thousand  guineas.  Pitt  was  further 
honoured  at  Cambridge  at  a  later  period.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1806,  funds  for  erecting  statues  to  him  in  Lon¬ 
don  came  ir.  so  abundantly  that  a  large  surplus  remained, 
which  in  1824  was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  important 
structure  known  as  the  Pitt  Press,  the  scene  of  the  printing 
operations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  just  as  the 
Clarendon  is  the  scene  of  those  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
(Most  persons  have  probably  noticed  the  very  Italian  looking 
imprint  e  Prelo  Pittiano  on  the  title  page  of  Latin  and  Greek 
books  printed  at  Cambridge.) 

I  now  proceed  to  narrate  my  discovery  made  some  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  statue  of  George  II  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  king  is  represented  in  what  is  called  the 
Roman  style.  He  is  figured  as  a  successful  Roman  general 
or  imperator,  laureated,  and  wearing  the  military  chlamys 
or  toga,  artistically  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
beautiful  lorica  and  various  trappings  of  the  Roman  mili¬ 
tary  costume,  to  be  well  seen.  He  slightly  leans  against  a 
low  truncated  column  on  which  rests  a  rather  large  ball  or 
globe :  the  king’s  right  arm  gracefully  encircles  this  object. 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  a  bench  close  by  this  statue( 
for  the  purpose  of  getting,  over  the  heads  of  the  surrounding 
assemblage,  a  better  view  of  some  academic  proceedings 
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going  on  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall,  where  the 
statue  was  then  placed.  Thus  elevated,  the  eye  was  brought 
on  a  level  with  the  ball  or  globe  just  spoken  of.  With 
considerable  indifference  at  the  moment,  I  gave  a  little 
flourish  of  a  pocket  handkerchief  over  its  upper  surface  just 
to  brush  away  some  of  the  dust  which  apparently  had  not 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  statue. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  suddenly  discerned  a  very  familiar 
word  cut  on  the  marble  of  the  ball  in  rather  large  characters, 
so  large  that  the  word  extended  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  upper  portion  of  sphere :  that  very  familiar  word 
was  Canada.  The  globe  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
it  was  seen,  and  thus  inscribed,  was  intended  to  be  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  In  various  funeral  orations  and  acade¬ 
mic  elegies  on  the  occasion  of  this  king’s  death  still  preser¬ 
ved,  the  conquest  of  Canada  figured  largely  ;  and  when  a 
few  years  later  the  sculptor  Wilton,  designed  a  statue  to  be 
set  up  in  his  honour  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  he 
adopted  this  method  of  commemorating  the  great  event. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sculptor  chose  the  Roman  style  for 
the  figure  to  make  it  match  pleasantly  with  the  statue  of 
George  I.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall,  which  was  in 
this  style.  Wilton  was  also  the  sculptor  of  the  cenotaph  of 
Gen.  Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  treated  like¬ 
wise  in  the  classical  manner. 

On  one  side  of  the  truncated  column,  on  which  the  king 
leans,  a  long  chain  of  medallions  is  seen  suspended.  Each 
of  these  is  supposed  to  be  commemorative  of  some  success 
to  the  British  arms  in  the  king's  reign.  The  name  of  Que¬ 
bec  appears  on  one  of  them.  Words  on  some  of  the  others 
are,  Guadaloupe  Capta  MDCCIX.,  Quiberon,  Senegal, 
Lagos,  Minden,  Victoria  in  Oriente. 

The  orb  which  the  king’s  arm  here  encircles  had  more  real 
significance  than  any  orb  ever  before  seen  in  the  hand  of  a 
British  king.  On  the  great  seal  of  all  the  early  king’s  of 
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England  the  sovereign  is  seated,  with  an  orb  in  his  left  hand  ; 
and  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  coronation  to  this  day  consists 
in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  an  orb,  with  a 
certain  admonition — a  mere  shadow  of  old  imitative  custom 
borrowed  from  usages  at  Byzantium,  when  the  imperial  grasp 
on  the  orbis  terrarum  had  grown  feeble.  But  the  globe 
encircled  by  the  arm  of  George  II.  indicated  a  real  possession, 
whose  importance  has  increased  as  the  years  have  rolled  on- 
Parkman  has  observed,  in  the  preface  of  his  book  on 
Pontiac  :  “  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  an  event  of  mom¬ 
entous  consequence  in  American  history.  It  changed  the 
political  aspect  of  the  continent,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
independence  of  the  British  colonies,  rescued  the  vast  tracts 
of  the  interior  from  the  rule  of  military  despotism,  and  gave 
them  eventually  to  the  keeping  of  an  orderly  democracy,” 
language  to  which  there  will  be  little  demur  on  the  Canad¬ 
ian  side  of  the  line.  Thus,  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  globe  held  by  George  II.  is  only  surpassed 
by  the  grandeur  of  that  which  is  symbolized  by  the  globe 
in  the  hand  of  Columbus,  as  seen  in  Persico’s  group  entitled 
“The  Discovery,”  at  the  south  end  of  the  steps  at  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. — The  quiet,  easy  pose  of  the  king, 
and  the  pleased  glance  upwaid  of  the  eyes,  were  doubtless 
intended  by  the  sculptor  to  indicate  the  happy  cicumstances 
and  comparative  ease  of  the  conquest  of  Canada ;  as 
expressed  likewise  in  words  by  George  III.,  in  his  memor¬ 
able  first  speech  to  Parliament  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  :  “  I  reflect  with  pleasure,”  the  new  monarch  said. 

“  on  the  success  with  which  the  British  arms  have  been 
prospered  this  last  summer.  The  total  reduction  of  the  vast 
Province  of  Canada,  with  the  city  of  Montreal,  is  of  the  most 
interesting  consequence,  and  must  be  as  heavy  a  blow  to 
my  enemies  as  it  is  a  conquest  glorious  to  us  ;  the  more 
glorious  because  effected  almost  without  effusion  of  blood, 
and  with  that  humanity  which  makes  an  amiable  part  of 
the  character  of  this  nation,” 
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Grandly  significant  indeed  was  the  name  CANADA  on  the 
globe  in  the  king’s  hand  at  Cambridge  in  1766.  But  how 
much  more  grandly  significant  is  it  now,  when  we  have 
actually  taken  possession  of  the  whole  area  indicated  on 
that  symbolical  sphere  ;  when  we  have  covered  it  through¬ 
out  its  length  and  breadth  with  settlements  of  industrious 
men  and  women  ;  built  villages,  towns,  cities,  at  innumerable 
points  within  its  limits ;  have  compacted  all  together  in  one 
comprehensive  civil  system,  so  far  as  innate  perversity  in 
poor  blind  humanity  has  not  offered  obstruction  ;  have 
actually  braced  the  whole  together  with  a  literal  girdle  of 
iron  and  steel,  a  continuous  railway  track  reaching  from  sea 
to  sea — practical  realization  at  last  of  the  dreams  of  how 
many  enthusiasts  of  former  days  ;  not  merely  a  swift  and 
easy  medium  of  intercommunication  for  the  Canadian 
people  themselves,  but  a  highway  and  thoroughfare  for 
ready  intercourse  in  all  future  time  between  the  teeming 
populations  of  Asia,  Australasia  and  Europe. 

As  to  the  questionable  taste  of  setting  up  a  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  guise  of  a  Roman  Imperator  or  Caesar,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  before  leaving  the  subject,  that  this  masquerading 
in  marble  sprang  out  of  the  studies  pursued  so  absorbingly 
at  the  time  at  Eton  and  in  the  public  schools  generally  of 
Great  Britain.  That  was  an  age  when  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses  quotations  from  Horace  and  Virgil  were  recognized 
and  enjoyed,  and  a  mythological  allusion  was  understood. 
In  that  age,  which  was  prolific  of  apt  inscriptions  on  coins 
and  medals,  originated  the  Latin  motto  which  some  will 
remember  on  the  public  seal  of  the  old  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  :  Imperii  porrecta  Majestas,  Custode  rerum  Ccesare, — 
“The  greatness  of  the  empire  extended  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  a  Caesar,”  it  ran,  with  direct  allusion  to  the  very  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  empire  symbolized  by  the  globe  of  the  statue 
of  George  II.,  and  affording  another  instance  of  the  fashion 
once  in  vogue  of  saluting  an  English  king  as  a  Caesar.  We 
shall,  some  of  us  perhaps,  recall  Thackeray’s  grotesque  little 
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sketch  labelled  “Ave,  Ctzsar,”  in  his  book  on  the  four 
Georges,  showing  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  act  of  announc¬ 
ing  to  the  king  his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  we  must 
take  Thackeray’s  pictures,  both  of  pen  and  pencil,  cum 
grano.  He,  like  several  other  brilliant  essayists  and 
historians  that  might  be  named,  when  he  approached  the 
weak  points  of  a  public  character,  was  apt  to  proceed  as 
though  he  held  a  brief  against  the  offender,  and  to  exaggerate 
considerably.  In  regard  to  George  II.,  it  will  be  becoming 
in  us,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  charitably  to  accept 
the  general  truth  of  what  is  said  of  him  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  we  have  been  contemplating.  We  can  read  it 
for  ourselves  in  the  photograph  copy,  which,  however,  has 
failed  to  give  legibly  two  or  three  of  the  lines  here  supplied 
from  another  source.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 
Georgio  Secundo  patrono  suo  optime  merenti ,  semper  venerado  ; 
quod  volenti  Popido ,  justissime,  humanissime ,  hi  Pace  et  in 
Bello,  feliciter  imperavit  ;  Quod  Academiam  Cantabrigiensem 
fovit,  auxit,  ornavit ,  hanc  statuam,  .  .  .  suis  sumptibus 

poni  curavit  Thomas  Holies,  Dux  de  Newcastle,  Academice 
Cancellarius,  A.D.  MDCCLXVI.  I  may  add  that  I  have 
never  fallen  in  with  any  one  who  ever  noticed  the  inscribed 
word  Canada,  which  is  to  be  found  on  this  statue.  The 
photograph  was  taken  expressly  for  myself  through  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  Mr.  Elijah  Johnson,  Trinity  Street, 
Cambridge.  The  scale,  however,  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  word  being  seen. 

My  second  instance  of  Canada  in  sculpture  will  be  the 
beautiful  emblematical  figure  of  Canada  to  be  discovered 
among  the  statuary  which  so  richly  ornaments  the  Prince 
Consort’s  memorial  in  London,  on  the  site  of  the  first  great 
International  Exhibition  of  1851.  This  very  elaborate 
structure,  after  a  design  by  Gilbert  Scott,  is  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  well-known  Scott  Memorial  in  Edinburgh. 
The  central  and  principal  object  in  it  is  a  seated  statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  admirably  executed  in  bronze  by  Foley, 
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placed  on  a  lofty  platform,  to  which  an  ascent  is  made  by  a 
pyramid  of  steps,  a  canopy  and  spire  surmounted  by  a  cross 
rising  above  all  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  A  folio  volume  might  be  filled,  and  has  been  filled 
with  the  architectural  and  artistic  details  of  this  structure, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  monumental  buildings 
of  modern  times,  the  combined  production  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  and  workers  in  metal  and  mosaic  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  All  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  whose  names  are  associated  therewith 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  are  somewhere  or  other 
finely  idealized  in  or  about  it.  A  thorough  study  of  all  its 
parts  should  be  patiently  made. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  groups  of  sculptured  objects 
are  four  of  colossal  dimensions,  each  of  them  masterly  and 
full  of  poetry,  placed  on  a  grand  pedestal  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  enclosure,  just  at  the  base  of  the  steps,  symbolical  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  monument  being  com¬ 
memorative,  not  only  of  the  Prince  Consort,  but  also  of  the 
great  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  first  idea  of 
which  was  due  to  him,  and  was  carried  into  effect  through 
his  instrumentality.  In  each  of  these  corner  groups  a 
gigantic  animal,  characteristic  of  the  quarter  of  the  globe 
typified,  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  bearing  on  its  back  an 
emblematic  figure  of  the  quarter  of  the  globe  represesented. 
Europe  (by  Macdowell)  is  seen  mounted  on  an  ox  or  bull ; 
Asia  (by  Foley),  on  an  elephant ;  Africa  (by  Theed),  on  a 
camel ;  Affierica  (by  Bell),  on  a  bison.  Each  continental 
figure  is  surrounded  by  graceful  forms,  typifying  the  chief 
nations  or  sub-divisions  of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  dis* 
tinguished  and  made  known  by  appropriate  symbols  or  the 
mode  of  attire.  America  has  around  her  South  America, 
Mexico,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  group  of  the  sculptor  Bell,  and 
particularly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  illustrates  my  present 
subject.  This  group,  as  an  official  document  sets  forth, 
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consists  of  a  central  figure  of  America,  as  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  mounted  on  a  Bison  charging  through  the  long 
prairie  grass.  Their  advance  is  directed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  Canada  attends 
them,  pressing  the  rose  of  England  to  her  breast.  [It  is 
probable,  had  Confederation  been  an  accomplished  fact 
when  the  Prince  Consort’s  memorial  was  designed,  Canada 
would  have  been  treated  with  even  greater  distinction  than 
that  which  is  here  accorded  to  her,  and  spoken  of  perhaps 
in  somewhat  different  terms  ;  but  the  beautiful  thought  of 
the  sculptor  causing  her  forever  to  be  seen  “pressing  the 
rose  of  England  to  her  breast  ”  atones  for  everything].  In 
the  other  figures  of  the  composition  are  presented  Mexico 
rising  from  a  trance,  and  South  America  equipped  for  the 
chase.  The  details  and  emblems  are  as  follows  ; — The 
figure  of  America  is  of  the  Indian  type  and  in  native  costume 
and  feathered  head-dress,  and  the  housings  of  the  bison  are 
a  grizzly  bear’s  skin.  In  her  right  hand  is  a  stone-pointed 
feathered  lance,  with  Indian  totems  of  grey  squirrel  and 
humming  bird,  and  on  her  left  arm  she  bears  a  shield  with 
blazons  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  hemisphere ;  the 
eagle  for  the  States,  the  beaver  for  Canada,  the  lone  star  for 
Chili,  the  volcanoes  for  Mexico,  the  alpaca  for  Peru,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  for  Brazil.  In  the  grass,  aroused  by  the 
passage  of  the  bison,  is  a  rattlesnake.  The  features  of  the 
figure  representing  the  United  States  are  of  the  North 
American,  Anglo-Saxon,  civilized  type  ;  the  tresses  are 
surmounted  by  an  eagle’s  plume  and  by  a  star,  which  is 
repeated  on  her  baldrick,  at  the  point  of  the  sceptre  in  her 
right  hand,  and  the  bracelet  round  her  left  arm  ;  in  her  left 
hand  is  a  wreath  formed  by  the  leaves  of  the  evergreen  oak. 
At  her  feet  lies  the  Indian  quiver  with  but  an  arrow  or 
two  left  in  it.  Her  dress  is  partly  thin  and  partly  of  a 
thicker  texture,  to  recall  the  great  range  of  her  climate.  In 
the  presentation  of  Canada,  who,  the  same  document  goes 
on  to  state,  is  habited  in  furs  [as  a  matter  of  course,  it  might 
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perhaps  have  been  added  parenthetically,  although  it  must 
be  allowed  they  are  made  quite  light  and  etherial],  the 
features  are  of  a  more  English  type.  In  her  head-dress  are 
woven  the  maple  leaf  of  the  mainland  and  the  Mayflower 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  her  right  hand  are  ears  of  wheat,  of 
which  we  receive  from  her  such  large  supplies,  and  at  her 
feet  are  a  pair  of  now-shoes  and  a  branch  and  cone  of  the 
pine  tree — This  is  the  figure  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
photograph. 

I  have  never  myself  seen  the  Prince  Consort  memorial  in 
its  perfected  state.  From  some  description  which  I  had 
read  of  it  a  good  while  ago,  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
a  figure  of  Canada  existed  somewhere  upon  it,  which  I 
much  desired  to  see,  I  accordingly  commissioned  a  friend 
who  was  visiting  London  to  procure  for  me  when  there  a 
photograph  of  it.  The  disappointing  report  however  was 
brought  back  after  repeated  inquiries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  studios,  that  there  was  no  figure  of  Canada  on  the 
Albert  Memorial.  I  supposed  for  a  time  that  I  had  been 
under  a  misapprehension  :  but  again  after  reading  some 
casual  account  of  this  memorial,  I  became  convinced  that 
such  a  figure  was  really  there  somewhere.  I  now  applied 
to  a  friend  in  London,  and  begged  him  to  make  a  particular 
search,  and  to  procure  if  possible  a  photograph  of  it.  I  now 
learned  that  many  photographs  of  the  grand  group  of  America 
in  which  Canada  was  included  were  to  be  had,  but  that 
they  were  usually  taken  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  the 
figure  of  Canada  was  not  seen,  being  generally  eclipsed  by 
the  figure  representing  the  United  States  Republic.  Just 
when  it  was  about  to  be  concluded  useless  to  continue  the 
search  for  a  photograph  showing  the  figure  of  Canada,  one 
was  by  great  good  fortune  stumbled  on  by  my  friend.  It 
was  instantly  secured,  and  forwarded  to  me.  From  this  I 
have  had  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  figure  of  Canada  made 
by  Mr.  Lemaitre  of  No.  324  Yonge  Srreet,  who  has  cleverly 
detached  it  for  me  from  the  group  ‘‘America.”  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  Canadians  visiting  London  will  soon  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  graceful  symbol  of  their  country 
of  which  we  have  been  discoursing,  and  that  photographs 
showing  it  favourably  will  be  readily  procured. 

One  good  effect  resulting  from  Bell’s  magnificent  group 
will  be,  it  is  hoped,  the  disengagement  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public,  of  the  United  States  Republic,  from  America, 
with  which  it  is  so  often  identified  and  confounded —  a  con¬ 
fusion  promoted  by  the  phraseology  very  generally  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States  and  thoughtlessly  ini  England.  As 
well  might  Germany  be  spoken  of  in  common  parlance  as 
Europe,  or  Russia  as  Asia,  as  the  United  States,  Republic 
as  America.  Here  in  the  Memorial  group  the  United 
States  Republic  is  seen  simply  as  one  of  the  constituents  of 
America,  with  Canada,  equally  a  constituent  of  the  continent 
by  her  side,  “  pressing  the  rose  of  England  to  her  breast,” 
and  helping  to  guide  the  bison  through  the  wild  prairie 
grass. 

After  all,  however,  perhaps  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  amidst  the  multitude  of  emblematical  objects 
appearing  in  sculpture  on  the  Prince  Consort’s  Memorial, 
the  figure  should  be  overlooked  by  the  generality.  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Canadian.  He,  often 
solitary  in  the  dense  throng  of  London,  should  make  a 
point  of  singling  it  out  and  enjoying  it.  Hereafter,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  figure  will  be  adopted  as  the  standard  idealization 
of  Canada,  to  be  recognized  at  once  just  as  the  figure  of 
Britannia  is  recognized,  or  as  the  figures  of  Caledonia, 
Hibernia,  Gallia,  Helvetia,  ancl  so  on,  are  recognized.  And 
as  a  souvenir  of  a  visit  to  the  old  Mother  Land — would  not 
the  comely  head  of  this  sculptured  Canada  look  well  in 
profile  on  a  medal,  after  the  fashion  of  La  Republique  Fran- 
faise  on  French  coins,  surrounded,  let  us  suppose,  by  the 
legend  : — Canada  unita  ;  esto perpetua  :  ferax:  felix:  fansta 
— “Canada  made  one  ;  mayest  thou  endure,  fruitful,  pros¬ 
perous,  favoured  of  Heaven,”  an  aspiration  finding  a 
response  in  every  patriotic  heart. 
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BOISBRIANT.* 

By  Roswell  C.  Lyman. 


Jf  N  a  well-known  recent  work  on  our  country,  the  artistic 
merits  of  which  are  unquestionable,  there  are  two 
pictures  which  are  striking  and  interesting  in  their 
way.  One  is  entitled  “A  Canadian  Homestead  50  Years 
Ago,”  the  other  “A  Canadian  Homestead  To-day  which 
latter  represents  a  highly  respectable  but  quite  common¬ 
place,  clap-boarded,  wooden  farm-house  and  barns,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  well  tilled  fields  enclosed  by  prim  fences.  The 
first  picture  is  that  of  a  quite  primitive  log-hut  in  a  small 
clearing,  and  both  pictures  are  true  enough  and  typical 
enough  of  certain  sections,  but  the  first  one  sadly  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  past,  ignoring  as  it  does  the  preceding  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  over,  with  all  their  romantic  and  stirring  history; 
their  achievements  of  peace  and  war  ;  the  planting  and 
growth  of  civilization  and  religion ;  trade  and  commerce  ; 
literature  and  fine  arts. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  a  Canadian  home¬ 
stead,  or  perhaps  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  Canadian  feudal 
castle  of  the  17th  century. 

Stirring  times  they  were,  those  days  of  1672  and  there¬ 
about  In  France  the  Grand  Monarque  who  had  not  reach¬ 
ed  the  middle  of  his  remarkable  reign,  was  matching  his 
magnificence  at  home  by  his  wars  abroad,  attacking  all  his 
neighbours  in  turn  or  altogether,  and  striking  that  wonderful 
series  of  medals  to  commemorate  his  exploits.  In  England 
although  the  energies  of  the  nation  were  relaxed  under  the  re¬ 
action  following  the  Restoration,  the  events  of  the  civil  war 
were  fresh  in  all  minds  ;  the  Great  Protector,  the  only  man 
in  England  able  to  control  the  jarring  forces  of  the  nation, 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
illustrated  by  a  plan,  photographs,  and  engravings. 
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and  give  it  a  status  and  an  influente  among  the  nations 
which  it  perhaps  had  never  had  before,  had  recently  receiv¬ 
ed  a  marching  order  which  even  his  iron  will  could  not  dis¬ 
regard  ;  and  the  author  of  “Paradise  Lost  ”  still  lived. 

The  infant  colony  had  also  its  share  of  excitement,  of 
various  qualities,  but  mostly  unpleasant.  Almost  incessant 
Indian  wars  with  intervals  of  uncertain  peace,  portents  and 
wonders  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sky,  alarmed  and  troubled 
the  handful  of  settlers  who  about  this  time  were  almost  in 
despair.  Yet  they  struggled  on  ;  indeed  this  was  the 
heroic  age  of  our  country,  or  rather,  one  of  the  heroic  ages, 
for  others  were  to  follow.  De  Tracy  and  Courcelle  had 
fought  and  conquered  ;  Canadian  volunteers  had  made 
long  and  weary  marches,  (as  they  have  since),  while  high 
born  and  tenderly  nurtured  women  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  care  and  teaching  of  Huron  converts.  That  Canadian 
Thomas  a  Becket  Monsgr.  de  Laval  was  ruling  in  religious 
affairs  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  while  the  many-sided  Talon  was 
supervising  everything  from  the  decisions  of  the  Conseil 
Souverain  to  the  birth-rate  of  the  people. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  (1672)  that  an  important 
event  occurred,  the  arrival  of  Louis  de  Buade,  Conte  de 
Frontenac,  as  Governor ;  whose  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  colony  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  here.  The  cele¬ 
brated  regiment  of  Carignan — Salieres,  the  first  regiment  of 
regulars  sent  here,  had  arrived  seven  years  before  with  De 
Tracy.  The  names  of  the  officers  form  in  themselves  a  sort 
of  epitome,  historical  and  geographical,  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  country.  Ujider  Colonel  de  Salieres  were 
Capts.  Chambly,  Sorel,  Saint  Ours,  Berthier,  de  Contrecoeun 
La  Valtrie,  de  Meloises,  Du  Gue,  and  Lieuts.  De  la  Perade> 
De  la  Fouille,  Maximin,  Lobiau,  Petit,  Rougemont, 
Traversy,  De  la  Mothe,  La  Combe,  De  Vercheres. 

Although  so  many  of  these  names  have  lived  to  this  day 
some  have  been  completely  forgotten,  and  it  is  to  one  of 
these  forgotten  ones,  that  I  owe  the  title  at  least  of  this 
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paper.  De  Tracy  set  to  work  at  once  to  protect  the  colony 
by  fortifying  strategic  points,  and  this  idea  was  carried  out 
so  energetically  that  although  he  landed  at  Quebec  in  June 
1665,  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  valley  of  the  Richelieu 
was  well  fortified.  The  first  called  Fort  St  Louis,  was  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  by  Capt.  Sorel,  who  had 
five  companies  under  his  command  ;  the  second  at  Chambly 
called  at  first  Fort  Richelieu,  by  Capt.  Chambly ;  the  third 
at  St.  Therese,  by  Col.  de  Salieres  himself,  9  miles  higher 
up.  Of  course  these  first  “  Forts  ”  were  mere  stockades. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  establishment  of  Boisbriant  j 
there  is  mention  made  in  the  Dictionaire  Genealogique  of  the 
arrival  in  Montreal,  Nov.  7,  1667  of  Sidrac  du  Gue,  Sieur 
de  Boisbriant,  Capitaine  du  Regiment  de  Chambelle 
(formerly,  probably) ;  Seigneur  de  l’lsle  de  Ste.  Therese 
etabli  &  Varennes,  born  1638. 

The  Island  of  Montreal,  originally  granted  to  Jean  de 
I.auzon  was  by  him  transferred  (July  7th,  1640)  to  de  La 
Dauversiere,  Father  Lallement,  and  M.  de  Faucamp  by 
acte  before  M.  Courdon,  N.P.  and  on  the  17th  of  December 
of  the  same  year  a  new  title  by  La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle 
France  was  given  to  de  Faucamp  and  de  la  Dauversiere 
reserving  “  La  tete  de  l’ile,”  described  as  being  about  four 
leagues  from  the  mountain  and  situated  between  the  Riviere 
des  Prairies  and  Lake  St.  Louis.  But  the  part  reserved  was 
given  to  the  seignieury  in  1659. 

By  the  time  of  du  Gue’s  arrival  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Seminary  were  fully  established  as  seigneurs  of  Montreal, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sagacious  Dollier  de  Casson  : 
seeing  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois  he  determined  on  the  erect¬ 
ion  of  four  “  fiefs  nobles”  in  favour  of  “  gentlemen  who  had 
given  proof  of  their  zeal  and  courage  in  defence  of  the 
country and  according  to  entries  in  the  Greffe  de  Ville 
Marie,  of  Jan.  19th  1672,  a  grant  was  made  by  Dollier,  of  a 
**  fief  noble  ”  to  Sidrac  Du  Gue,  Sieur  de  Boisbriant.  The 
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fief  is  described  as  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains,  and  being  200  arpents  in  extent.  And 
further  “  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  and  of  his  having 
already  constructed  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  island, 
M.  Dollier  added  to  this  fief  “  all  the  islands  and  reefs  in 
front  of  it,  and  others  also.”  The  private  history  of  Du  Gue, 
was  characteristic  of  the  times.  He  comes  out,  a  dashing 
young  officer  of  the  age  of  27,  of  a  noble  family,  to  a  rough, 
untamed  country,  and  meets  and  marries  Marie  Moyen  who 
had  a  history  of  her  own. 

According  to  the  Actes  de  Jean  Durand,  N.P.  1654^ 
(Archive  du  Greffle  de  Quebec)  the  lie  au  Oies  was  ceded 
by  the  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France  to  M.  de  Mont- 
magny  as  a  hunting  ground,  and  on  his  departure  he  sold 
half  of  it  to  Sieur  Louis  Neandre  Chartier  and  the  other 
half  to  Sieur  Moyen  “qui  y  conduisait  des  travaux  consider¬ 
ables,”  when  a  party  of  Iroquois,  guided  by  some  treacherous 
Hurons,  attacked  the  place  in  the  absence  of  the  servants, 
killed  Moyen  and  his  wife  and  carried  off  the  two  children, 
Marie  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  children  of  Sieur 
Macard.  This  was  about  the  year  1656-  or  7,  when  the 
Iroquois  were  very  bold  and  pushed  their  raids  almost  up  to 
the  guns  at  Quebec.  The  recovery  of  these  captives  came 
about  in  a  rather  interesting  way.  One  day  some  young 
men  strolling  along  the  river  front  of  our  city,  noticed  a 
canoe  floating  down  the  current  and  started  out  to  secure  it, 
when  they  found  to  their  astonishment  that  it  contained 
two  Indian  braves  who  were  reconnoitering  the  town.  One 
of  these  was  a  noted  young  chief ;  and  the  price  fixed  for 
their  ransom  was  the  return  of  the  Moyens  and  Macards. 

Dollier  de  Casson  speaks  of  the  Moyens  as  being  “des 
plus  considerable  du  Canadas,”  on  account  of  their  alliances. 
“  car  Mile.  Moyen  a  epouse  un  Capitaine  de  condition  et  de 
merite  appelle  Du  Gue,”  whom  she  had  fascinated  by  her 
personal  charms  and  her  virtues, 
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It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  building  of 
the  fort,  though  as  already  noted  the  dwelling  or  chateau 
was  built  prior  to  the  grant  of  the  sqigneury.  Le  Vieux 
Montreal  gives  1692  as  the  date,  but  this  is  incorrect  as  will 
be  shewn  from  reliable  authorities-  Nothing  of  much  im¬ 
portance  except  the  building  of  the  fort  seems  to  have 
occurred  at  Boisbriant  (to  which  Du  Gue  had  given  his 
own  title)  during  the  seven  years  it  remained  in  his 
possession.  In  1679  Du  Gue  (and  his  wife,  the  register 
says/  sold  the  seigneury  to  Charles  Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Jacques  le  Ber  de  Senneville,  who 
had  married  Jeanne  Le  Moyne.  The  registration  of  the 
transfer  makes  specific  mention  of  “  the  Fort  and  the 
seigneurial  mansion.  (Grefle  de  Ville  Marie,  20  Juin  1679.J 

The  name  of  Du  Gue  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long 
connected  with  Canadian  affairs,  though  I  have  not  tried  to 
follow  up  the  history  of  the  family,  the  genealogy  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionaire  Gcnealogiqicc  Vol.  1.  Two 
of  the  name,  probably  sons  of  Sidrac,  are  mentioned  by 
Charlevoix.  De  Nonville  complaining  to  the  king  in  1686 
about  good  families  in  poor  circumstances,  mentions  the  Du 
Gues  :  he  also  speaks  of  two  daughters  of  St.  Ours  cutting 
corn  and  holding  the  plough  ;  toil  which  many  of  our 
modern  city  men  would  shrink  from.  Probably  De  Non- 
ville’s  appeal  was  effective  for  De  Casson  mentions  in  1726, 
a  Du  Gue  dit  Boisbriant  who  was  governor  of  Louisiana. 

In  Brymner’s  report  on  Canadian  Archives  1884,  page  12 
of  Abstracts  of  Actes  de  Foy  et  Hommage,  there  is  mention 
made  in  1723,  that  Marie  Therese  du  Gue,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sidrac  du  Gue  de  Boisbriant  and  widow  of 
Gaspard  Piot,  Sieur  de  Langloisiere,  took  the  oath  in  her 
own  right  for  eight  parts  and  one  quarter  of  lie  Ste.  Therese, 
which  also  eventually  passed  out  of  her  family. 

The  biography  of  the  Le  Ber  family  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“Histoire  des  Grandes  Families  P'rancaises  en  Canada,”  Vol. 
1,  page  157,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  note 
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that  Le  Ber  was  implicated  in  the  undignified  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Perrot,  governor  of  Montreal,  and  Frontenac,  in  1673, 
full  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  “Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV,  chapter  iii.  (ParkmanJ,  when  the 
unlucky  man  was  first  arrested  by  the  viceroy’s  lieutenant, 
then  captured  from  him  and  imprisoned  by  Perrot. 

I  am  uncertain  how  long  Charles  Le  Moyne  and  Jacques 
Le  Ber  remained  co-seigneurs  of  Boisbriant,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  soon  transferred  to  the  latter’s  son,  also  named 
Jacques  Le  Ber  de  Senneville  “  who  gave  his  title  [Senne- 
ville]  to  the  Fort  and  to  the  seigneurial  mansion  constructed 
at  this  place,  and  even  to  the  fief  itself,  which  thus  ceased 
to  be  called  Boisbriant.” 

The  next  notice  that  I  find  of  Fort  Senneville  as  we  must 
now  call  it,  is  a  mention  in  the  Paris  Documents  of  an  attack 
in  1687  ;  but  what  seems  curious  is  that  it  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Iroquois  in  1689.  Parkman 
mentions  forts  Remy,  Roland,  and  La  Presentation ;  but 
says  nothing  of  Senneville.  However  if  they  did  overlook 
it  at  that  time,  they  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their  neglect 
a  couple  of  years  later,  when  they  gave  its  defenders 
an  opportunity,  which  they  embraced,  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  though  the  Abbe  Belmont  (Histoire  du  Canada) 
apparently  makes  the  mistake  of  describing  the  locality  as 
being  at  the  Back  River.  The  following  is  the  account, 
“  On  the  7th  of  May,  1691,  the  Iroquois  burned  the  mill  of 
M.  Le  Ber  at  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  (as  will  be  seen  later 
two  mills  formed  outworks  at  the  fort  and  may  have  been 
older  than  the  fort  itself).  The  wife  of  Guillon  (French 
courtesy,  place  aux  dames !)  Gregoire  and  his  wife,  de  Ver- 
cheres,  de  Lachenaye,  Goulet  the  farmer  and  several  others( 
defended  a  breach  forty  feet  long  against  300  Iroquois.  De 
Vercheres  and  a  soldier  were  killed.”  As  if  such  affairs 
were  an  every  day  occurrence  the  only  notice  of  this  defence 
in  the  Relations  desjesuites  is  this — “  May  7th,  1691,  Senne¬ 
ville  was  burned  this  day.” 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original  fort  was  only  a 
stockade  of  wood,  and  was  probably  so  much  injured  by 
this  attack  that  it  became  necessary  to  replace  it  with  some¬ 
thing  more  formidable  ;  that  would  bring  the  building  of 
the  Chateau  to  about  1692  as  Mr.  Morin  has  it. 

It  would  have  been  quite  out  of  order  for  a  seigneur  of 
the  good  old  days  to  get  along  without  some  legal  contest 
to  come  in  as  a  coup  d  'appetite  between  the  more  serious 
courses  of  Indian  wars,  so  we  find  Le  Ber  disputing  with 
Sieur  de  Blainville  over  the  ownership  of  lie  St.  Giles 
(Girdwood’s  Island).  In  this  Le  Ber  was  successful,  the 
island  being  adjudged  to  him  because  it  could  be  reached 
from  his  property  by  wading  mid-leg  deep,  and  during  two 
years  had  been  reached  dry-shod. 

I  am  uncertain  how  long  the  fief  and  chateau  of  Senne- 
ville  remained  in  the  Le  Ber  family.  According  to  the 
Paris  Documents  there  was  an  attack  by  Mohawks  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal  beyond  Fort  St  Anne 
on  the  2 1st  of  June  1747,  and  garrisons  of  regulars  and 
militia  were  maintained  at  Senneville  as  well  as  at  Lake  of 
Two  Mountains  and  Laprairie  during  1747-8.  The  Le- 
Bers  however  are  entered  as  de  Senneville  down  to  1753  in 
the  Actes  de  Foy  et  Hommage  when  Jean  took  the  oath 
for  himself,  his  brothers  and  sisters  for  their  share  of  lie  St. 
Paul,  Jean  being  son  of  Hypolyte  who  was  son  of 
Jacques  the  original  grantee. 

The  records  are  not  clear  as  to  the  succession,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  fief  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Testards,  Sieurs  de  Montigny,  ancestors  of  our  present 
Recorder.  One  Francois  Le  Ber,  (grand  uncle  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  recluse  of  that  name)  married  Mdle.  AnneTestard  de 
Montigny.  The  register  of  Terrebonne  records  the  marriage 
in  1797  of  a  Jean  Baptiste  Jeremie  Testard  Esq., — Sieur  de 
Montigny  (and  as  I  understand  Sieur  de  Senneville)  to 
Marie  Louise  Chaumont  daughter  of  Joseph  Chaumont  (co- 
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seigneur  of  Bouchervillej  and  of  Catherine  Nantel  de 
Musseau.  This  J.  B.  J.  Testard  was  son  of  J.  B.  Testard, 
officer  in  the  regiment  of  Metz  who  married  Mde.  Marie 
Josephte  Madeleine  d’Amour  de  Clinancourt.  The  heir  of 
J.  B.  J.  Testard  de  Montigny  mentioned  above  was  his 
daughter  Marguerite,  who  married  Dr.  Forbes  of  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve.  This  lady  being  left  a  widow  left  the  property  to 
one  Guyet,  whom  she  had  employed  as  her  steward,  and 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  distantly  connected  with  the 
de  Montigny  family.  This  will  did  of  course  cut  off  much 
nearer  and  more  direct  heirs. 

Guyot  in  his  turn  sold  the  property  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Abbott,  the  present  possessor,  who  has  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  its  founder.  Before  it  came  into  Mr.  Abbott’s 
possession  it  was  a  convenient  quarry  for  the  habitants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  could  not  have  lasted  much  longer. 
He  made  some  slight  repairs  and  fenced  it  about,  and  stop¬ 
ped  the  work  of  destruction.  Would  that  all  our  historic 
remains  had  similar  appreciative  guardians. 

As  to  its  present  condition,  the  plan  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  outlines  and  proportions.  The  towers  are  of 
only  moderate  dimensions,  not  more  than  12  feet  by  10, 
inside  measurement ;  the  walls  throughout  are  of  about  the 
same  thickness  as  those  of  St.  Gabriel,  about  30  inches  ;  the 
towers  towards  the  river,  A  and  B,  though  very  much  broken 
down,  have  still  a  height  of  iS  or  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  the  outer  sides  they  had  rather  large  windows,  and  on 
the  sides  commanding  the  curtains  or  main  walls  they  have 
small  embrasures,  probably  for  light  artillery,  F  was  the 
dwelling  house,  some  parts  of  the  inner  wall  of  which  are 
still  standing,  and  there  were  fire-places  at  G  and  H.  The 
rest  of  the  enclosure  was  open ;  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the 
original  height  of  the  walls  ;  if  I  remember  rightly  no  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  courtyard  is  now  over  12  feet.  A  numb¬ 
er  of  loop  holes  are  still  visible  where  the  wall  is  not  too 
much  over-grown  with  wild  vines. 
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Towers  C.  and  D  are  now  mere  heaps  of  stones,  and  the 
front  wall  between  A  and  B  is  only  a  few  feet  high.  Like 
all  our  older  buildings  Boisbriant  was  remarkably  well  built ; 
the  materials  were  rough  boulder  stones  with  cut-stone 
jambs,  lintels,  and  fire  places,  and  such  mortar  as  is  not 
made  in  these  degenerate  times :  that  department  of  con¬ 
struction  is  a  lost  art.  I  noticed  places  where  the  stones 
had  dropped  out  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  substructure, 
but  the  mortar  maintained  its  shape  and  hardness  though 
exposed  for  so  many  years  to  all  the  changes  of  our  variable 
climate. 

Some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  Chateau  was  destroyed,  if  the  age  of  some  of  the 
large  trees  growing  among  the  ruins  were  computed.  There 
is  no  record  to  throw  any  light  on  that  point,  and  neither 
Mr.  Abbott  nor  Mr.  De  Montigny  can  say  anything  definite 
about  it.  I  should  say  here  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Abbott 
that  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  historical  facts  here 
given  ;  he  had  made  a  number  of  notes  from  such  authorities 
as  Dollier  de  Casson  ;  Ferland  ;  Dictionaire  Genealogique  ; 
Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Francaise  eti  Canada  ;  Faillon  ;  Paris 
Documents  ;  Abbe  Belmont ;  and  the  “Relations  ”  which 
he  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Goyet  is  still  living ;  if  en¬ 
quired  of  he  would  probably  give  as  much  information  as 
the  average  habitant  usually  gives  on  such  a  subject — “Ah 
e’est  bin  vieux ;  e’est  batteu  a  peu  pres  une  centaine 
d’annees.”  There  have  been  found  there  a  few  relics,  some 
arrow-heads,  bullets  and  a  much  rusted  bayonet ;  unfortun¬ 
ately  the  work-people  were  allowed  to  carry  them  away. 
There  were  other  outlying  defensive  works  which  added  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  position.  A  few  hundred  yards 
back  from  the  river  the  ground  rises  to  a  little  height,  form¬ 
ing  quite  a  commanding  position,  and  on  this  one  of  the 
seigneurs  built  a  fortified  mill  which  is  described  as  a 
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“  moulin  en  pierres,  ordinairement  en  forme  de  tour,  avec 
des  meurtrieres  pour  faire  feu  de  la  sur  les  assailants," 

The  loop  holes  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  photograph 
but  it  shows  something  much  more  remarkable  and  rare, 
namely  the  hood  above  the  doorway.  These  were  common 
enough  in  Europe,  but  there  are  not  many  examples  extant 
in  this  country.  This  hood  is  a  sort  of  diagonal  horizontal 
loop  hole  through  which  the  defenders  of  the  tower  could 
pour  water  to  drench  the  door  should  attempts  be  made  to 
burn  it .  it  could  also  be  used  to  fire  down  through  on  any 
who  might  try  to  force  the  door.  The  chimney  is  a  simple 
flue  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  with  an  opening  to  the  outer 
air  below  the  ceiling  of  the  second  storey.  The  tower  must 
have  been  at  least  three  storeys  in  height  though  only  two 
now  remain,  the  diameter  is  about  1 5  feet  inside  measure¬ 
ment,  and  the  floors  were  supported  by  oak  beams  about  10 
inches  square  ;  the  charred  ends  of  the  beams  are  still  in 
their  sockets. 

It  is  a  very  picturesque  object,  both  from  its  commanding 
position,  its  form  and  its  colour ;  it  has  that  reddish  colour 
which  is  peculiar  to  some  of  our  oldest  ruins,  and  which 
forms  such  a  charming  contrast  with  the  creepers  which  are 
climbing  over  it. 

About  half-way  between  this  tower  and  the  Chateau 
there  was  a  second  tower,  which  was  a  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  defence  from  the  height  of  the  land  to  the 
water’s  edge, — but  this  tower  no  longer  exists. 

A  beautiful  spot  is  Boisbriant  to-day ;  in  front,  the 
Ottawa,  gemmed  with  emerald  isles :  a  little  to  the  north 
west  the  river  expands  into  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
with  the  two  mountains  themselves  lying  lazily  beyond  ; 
looking  through  an  embrasure  in  the  western  tower  one  sees 
a  tall  and  graceful  elm  ;  and  there  is  literally  the  Bout  de 
l’Ue,  for  exactly  opposite  that  tree  the  current  divides.  The 
old  fief  noble  consisted  of  beautiful  rolling  land,  with  groves 
and  copses,  lawns,  meadows,  tilled  land,  and  gardens,  in  the 
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most  charming  combination,  while  the  lonely  tower  on  the 
hill  and  the  ruined  castle  by  the  shore  remind  us  by  their 
silent  witness  of  the  past,  that  the  present  peace  and  beauty 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  trial  and  conflict,  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Eloquent 
enough  are  those  old  walls,  if  we  had  but  ears  to  listen  to 
them :  what  denunciations  might  they  not  utter  against 
some  of  us  for  our  selfishness,  laziness,  sordid  money  grub¬ 
bing  and  utter  indifference  in  regard  to  national  affairs  ; 
against  that  hypocritical  humanitarianism  which  professes  to 
have  an  equal  regard  for  all  nations,  merely  to  escape  self- 
sacrifice  for,  and  service  to  its  own  ;  which  changes  its  flag  or 
its  religion  as  it  would  put  on  a  new  coat,  were  any  material 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it. 

But  we  will  hope,  and  remembering  the  events  of  this 
year  (1885)  are  we  not  justified  in  hoping,  that  if  dark 
days  should  come  again  to  our  country,  there  will  be  men, 
and  women  too  if  need  be,  to  defend  the  breach  as  bravely 
and  as  successfully  as  did  that  little  handful  of  men  and 
women,  at  Boisbriant,  two  hundred  years  ago  ? 

SMOKE  FARTHINGS  AND  SMOKE  PENNIES. 


MOKE  silver  lands  were  held  in  many  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  payment  of  6d.  yearly  to  the  Sheriff, 


called  smoke  silver.  Pat.  Edward  VI.  Smoke  silver  and 


smoke  penny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  divers  par¬ 
ishes,  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe  wood,  and  in  some  manors 
formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses,  there  is  still  paid  as 
an  appendant  to  the  said  manors,  the  ancient  Peter  Pence 
by  the  name  of  smoke  money. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  anno  1444  issued  his  commission 
“ad  levandum  le  Smoke  Farthing.” 


“As  to  those,  however,  who  shall  desire  to  have  a  clear  view  of  past  events 
and  indeed  of  future  ones  (such  and  similar  events  being,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  human  affairs,  again  to  occur)  ;  for  those  to  esteem  them  use¬ 
ful  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  I  have  in  view.’’ — Thucydides. 
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THE  OLD  SETTLERS  OF  RED  RIVER. 

THEIR  ARRIVAL  AND  SETTLEMENT,  AND  OTHER  MATTERS 
OF  INTEREST  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OPENING  UP  OF 
THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

E  following  paper  on  “  The  Old  Settlers  of  Red 
River”  was  read  by  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce  before  the 
Manitoba  Historical  Society. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
for  well  nigh  sixty  years  there  existed  the  Selkirk  Settle¬ 
ment.  Fort  Garry,  so  well  known,  was  its  centre  for  near¬ 
ly  fifty  years  of  that  period.  The  fur  trader  on  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie  River  looked  to  it  as  his  probable  haven  of  rest  when 
he  should  have  finished  his  days  of  active  service  and  have 
retired  ;  the  half-breed  hunter  of  the  plains  thought  of  it  as 
the  paradise  to  which  he  might  make  his  annual  visit,  or 
the  place  where  he  might  at  last  settle,  while  the  Kildonan 
settler  boasted  that  there  was  no  place  like  his  ‘  oasis’  in  the 
Northwest  wilderness,  and  that  the  traveller  who  had  tasted 
the  magical  waters  of  Red  River  would  always  return  to 
them  again.  The  Canadian  youth  read  in  his  school-book 
of  a  far  distant  outpost,  Fort  Garry,  and  chilled  by  the  very 
sound  of  the  name,  whispering  “  cold  as  Siberia,  ”  passed  on 
to  the  next  subject.  The  Canadian  statesman  dreamt  of  a 
Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  as  he  thought  of  the  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  impassable  rocks  and  morasses  between  him 
and  the  fur  traders  he  could  only  shudder  and  say  ‘Perhaps 
sometime!'  while  the  secretary  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  House  in  Montreal  or  London  with  darkest  secrecy 
folded  together  his  epistles,  addressed  them  “  via  Pembina,” 
and  then  slipt  quietly  away  to  his  suburban  residence,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  had  the  key  in  his  pocket  to  unlock  the  door  to 
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half  a  continent,  around  which  wss  bailt  an  impenetrable 
Chinese  wall. 

Prof.  Keating,  one  of  Major  Long’s  exploring  party  which 
passed  through  Red  River  Settlement  in  1823,  gives  us 
some  account  of  it.  Alexander  Ross,  the  old  sheriff  of 
Assiniboia,  wrote  in  1852  a  minute  and  excellent,  though 
some  tell  us  a  somewhat  partial,  history  of  the  settlement, 
where  he  dwelt  so  long.  In  1858  appeared  the  work  of  E. 
D.  Neill,  the  historian  of  Minnesota,  in  which  is  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Red  River  people — those  Gibeonites  of  the 
interior — as  they  appeared  on  their  freighting  journeys  to 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  Neill  seems  disposed  largely  to  adopt  Ross’s 
standpoint.  In  the  same  year  Miss  Tucker  (A.  L.  O.  E.) 
gave  an  interesting  and  useful  account  of  the  planting  of  the 
Church  of  England  missions  in  Red  River,  in  her  little  vol¬ 
ume  "The  Rainbow  of  the  North.”  Those  intrepid  travel¬ 
lers,  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  published  in  1865  a  most 
graphic  and  timely  sketch  of  their  “  N  orthwest  Passage  by 
land,”  not  omitting  the  Red  River  Settlement.  Subsequent 
writers  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  collected 
materials  of  these  distinguished  visitors.  So,  too,  should  be 
mentioned  “  Red  River”  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hargrave  (1871)  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  standpoint. 

My  work  is  somewhat  different  from  that  aimed 
at  by  these  authors.  I  desire  to  give  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  settlers,  and  to  some  extent  their  personal 
history,  which  those  writers  were  not  in  some  cases  able  to 
do,  and  in  other  cases  were  not  disposed  to  do.  While 
referring  you  for  the  fullest  account  extant  of  Lord  Selkirk’s 
life  to  “  Manitoba  ;  its  infancy,  growth,  and  present  condit¬ 
ion,”  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  founder  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  It  was  as  early  as  1802  that  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  a  man  of  philanthropic  and  liberal  views,  stirred  by 
the  accounts,  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  (1801)  and 
other  traders  to  the  Indian  Country,  wrote  to  the  British 
Government  of  the  day,  in  a  letter,  of  which  we  have  in  the 
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Historical  Society,  a  copy  obtained  from  the  British  Archives 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Irish  distress  and  Highland 
misery,  a  colony  on  Red  River.  It  was  not  till  1 8 1 1  that 
Lord  Selkirk  succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  purchase  from  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  of  which  in  the  meantime  he  had 
become  a  member,  the  district  of  Assiniboia  on  the  Red 
River,  comprising  1 16,000  square  miles,  By  way  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  was  the  route  chosen  ;  and  in  the  letters  of  the 
founder  occur  the  words — words  of,  still  unfulfilled  but  no 
doubt,  true  prophecy  :  “  To  a  colony  in  these  territories  the 
channel  of  trade  must.be  the  river  of  Port  Nelson.” 

At  this  time  ( 1 8 1 1)  there  were  sad  times  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  Cottars  and  crofters  were  being  driven  from 
their  small  holdings  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  others; 
to  make  way  for  large  sheep  farms.  Strong  men  stood 
sullenly  by,  women  wept  and  wrung  their  hands,  and  child¬ 
ren  clung  to  their  distressed  parents  as  they  saw  their  cabins 
burnt  before  their  eyes.  The  “Highland  clearances”  have 
left  a  stain  on  the  escutcheons  of  more  than  one  nobleman. 
Lord  Selkirk,  whose  estates  were  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  who  had  no  special  connection  with  the  Celts,  never¬ 
theless  took  pity  on  the  helpless  Highland  exiles.  Ships 
were  prepared,  and  the  following  are  the  numbers  of  High¬ 


land  colonists  sent  out  in  the  respective  years : 

In  1811,  reaching  Red  River  in  1812,  there  were .  70 

In  1812,  reaching  Red  River  in  1813,  there  were  (a  part  Highland)  15  or  20 

In  1813,  reaching  Red  River  in  1814,  there  were .  93 

In  1815,  reaching  Red  River  the  same  year  there  were .  100 


Total  Selkirk  Highland  colonists,  about . .  270 

The  names  of  these  settlers  were  those  well  known  amongst 
us,  as  Sutherland,  McKay,  McLeod,  McPherson,  Matheson, 
Macdonald,  Livingstone,  Poison,  McBeath,  Bannerman  and 
Gunn.  There  are  other  names  found  among  those  early 
comers  which  have  disappeared,  and  to  which  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  refer-  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  1814  the 
colony  amounted  to  180  or  200  persons.  These  were  under 
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Governor  Miles  Macdonell,  late  a  captain  of  the  Queen’s 
Rangers,  who  was  also  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Governor. 
The  connection  of  the  Selkirk  colonists  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  regarded  as  a  menace  by  the  rival  fur  traders, 
the  Northwest  Company.  The  two  companies  had  their 
rival  posts  side  by  side  at  many  points  throughout  the 
Territories.  The  Nor’wester  fort  standing  immediately  at 
the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers  was  called 
Fort  Gibraltar.  The  fort  occupied  by  the  colony  was  at 
the  foot  of  Common  street  in  Winnipeg,  and  was  called  Fort 
Douglas.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  object  to 
determine  who  opened  hostilities,  or  who  was  to  blame  in  the 
contest  of  the  companies.  Strife  prevailed,  and  through 
this  the  colinists  suffered.  In  1814  arrived  on  the  scene  a 
jauntily  dressed  officer  of  the  Nor’ west  Company  brandishing 
a  sword  and  signing  himself  captain — one  Duncan  Cameron. 
This  man  was  a  clever,  diplomatic,  and  rather  unscrupulous 
instrument  of  his  company,  and  coming  to  command  Fort 
Gibraltar,  cultivated  the  colonists,  spoke  Gaelic  to  and  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  much  hospitality,  and  ended  by  inducing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  of  them  to 
desert  Red  River  and  go  with  him  to  Upper  Canada. 
Among  those  who  went  were  not  only  persons  bearing  the 
names  already  mentioned,  but  others  named  McKinnon, 
Cooper,  Smith,  McLean,  McEachern  and  Campbell,  who 
have  left  no  representatives  on  Red  River.  By  a  long  and 
wearisome  journey  to  Fort  William,  and  then  in  small  boats 
along  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  they  reached  Penetangui- 
shene  and  found  new  homes  near  Toronto,  London  and 
elsewhere.  To  the  faithful  half  hundred  who  remained  true 
to  their  pledges  all  honor  is  due.  Of  those  early  colonists 
one  name  especially  occurs  to  me — that  of  Donald  Gunn,  a 
native  of  Caithnesshire.  He  came  out  with  the  party  of 
1813  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  after 
spending  several  years  on  the  Bay,  married  and  settled  down 
jn  the  parish  of  St  Andrew’s.  He  was  a  school-master  for 
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a  time,  was  a  great  reader,  took  much  interest  in  the  collect¬ 
ions  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution — a  society  to  which 
this  society  is  largely  indebted — was  a  collector  of  statistics 
and  meteorological  data.  During  last  summer  a  Professor 
in  Boston  who  was  on  the  astronomical  expedition  to  the 
Saskatchewan  between  i860  and  70,  asked  me  with  much 
interest  of  “old  Donald  Gunn,”  so  familiar  a  figure  in  former 
days  in  Little  Britain.  His  large  family  still  remain  among 
us. 

To  many  it  is  known  that  the  Lord  Selkirk  colonists  were 
chiefly  Highlanders;  few  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  among  them  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Irish  people.  In 
the  first  ship  load  to  York  factory,  that  of  18 1 1,  besides  the 
70  Highlanders,  there  were  some  20  Irish  colonists  and 
employees.  In  the  next  company,  that  of  1812,  most  of 
those  sent  out  were  skilled  workmen  to  erect  buildings  and 
help  the  settlers — of  the  15  or  20  so  sent  a  considerable 
part  were  Irish.  In  the  first  ship  of  18 11  was  an  Irish  lad, 
who  never  deserted  his  adopted  country  and  lived  and  died 
in  our  midst.  This  was  Andrew  McDermott.  He  married 
in  the  country  and  lived  on  the  banks  of  Red  River  for  69 
years.  He  was  a  successful  trader,  and  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  wealth.  His  large  family,  in  many  branches,  live 
amongst  us  at  this  day.  Many  a  new  settler  got  a  helping 
hand  from  him,  and  he  was  a  perfect  mine  of  information 
about  the  country— its  climate,  its  settlers,  and  its  resources. 
His  stout,  well-known  figure  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us.  In  the  party  of  1812-13  there  came  to  the 
country  also  a  young  Irish  clerk,  John  P.  Bourke.  He  was 
an  intelligent  and  useful  officer  of  the  colony.  He  married 
a  native  who  had  Scotch  and  Dakota  blood,  and  his  des¬ 
cendants  are  well  known  as  the  Bourke  family  ;  one  of  them 
was  a  few  years  ago  member  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  St.  James.  Belonging  to  this  Irish  immigration  were  the 
following,  most  of  whom  left  Red  River  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Duncan  Cameron,  viz. :  Patrick  Corcoran,  Patrick 
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McNolty  and  wife,  Michael  Heden,  a  blacksmith,  who,  in 
troublous  times,  assumed  command  of  the  artillery  in  the 
colonists’  hands  as  gunner,  James  Toomey,  Hugh  Swords, 
Martin  Jordan,  Michael  Kilkenny,  Michael  Kilbride, 
one  Kerrigan,  Joseph  Kenny,  and  Capt.  Macdonell’s  body 
servant,  James  Flynn.  All  these  represented  the  Green  Isle 
and  seems  to  have  taken  their  full  share  in  the  lively 
antagonisms  of  the  rival  companies. 

The  arrival  of  the  third  party  of  Highlanders  in  1815 
reinforced  the  remnant  who  had  resisted  Cameron’s  seduct¬ 
ive  proposals.  The  colony  again  rose  to  three-fourths  its 
original  strength.  In  1816  the  Nor’-Westers  adopted  more 
extreme  measures  still  to  destroy  the  colony.  An  attack 
was  made  upon  the  settlers  on  19th  June,  and  t^e  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  Semple,  was  killed,  with  a  number  of  his 
attendants,  at  a  spot  a  little  off  Main  street  north,  beyond 
the  city  limits.  Lord  Selkirk  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  colony  in  1815  had  come  to  Montreal,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  up  the  lakes  to  assist  his  colony  in  1816  when  the  news 
reached  him  on  the  way  of  the  skirmish  of  “  Seven  Oaks” 
and  the  death  of  the  Governor.  He  was  at  the  very  time 
bringing  with  him  as  settlers,  a  number  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  have  usually  been  known  as  the  ‘‘De  Meurons.’’ 
The  regiments  to  which  these  men  belonged  were  part  of 
the  body  of  German  mercenaries  which  had  been  raised 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  name  of  Col.  De  Meuron, 
one  of  the  principal  officers  was  given  to  the  whole.  These 
new  settlers  were  not  only  Germans,  but  had  among  them  a 
number  of  Swiss  and  Piedmontese.  In  1813  the  De 
Meurons  had  been  lying  at  Malta,  and  sailed  thence  to 
Canada  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
The  war  of  1812-15  having  been  ended,  in  May  1817  orders 
came  for  the  reduction  of  the  force,  and  on  the  4th  June 
1816  Lord  Selkirk  engaged  four  officers  and  eighty  men  of 
the  De  Meuron  regiment  in  Montreal  and  hastened  in  boats 
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up  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  Kingston  twenty  more  men,  these 
of  the  regiment  of  De  Watteville,  a  body  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  De  Meurons  was  engaged.  The  four 
officers  were  Captains  D’Orsonnens  and  Matthey,  and 
Lieutenants  Fauche  and  Graffenreith.  The  men  were  pro¬ 
mised  certain  wages,  as  well  as  land  grants  at  Red  River. 
In  the  autumn  of  1816  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  William, 
which  they  seized,  and  the  camping  place  on  Thunder  Bay 
is  still  called  Point  De  Meuron.  Employed  during  the 
winter  in  opening  out  for  a  distance  a  military  road,  the 
party  under  command  of  Capt.  D’Orsonnens,  in  early  spring 
pushed  on  by  way  of  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  surprised  the  Nor’ Westers  and  retook  Fort 
Douglas /rom  them.  Lord  Selkirk  arrived  at  the  Red  River 
in  the  last  week  of  June,  1817.  In  accordance  with  his  agree¬ 
ment  he  settled  all  the  De  Meurons  who  wished  to  remain — 
a  considerable  number — along  the  banks  of  the  little  river,  the 
Seine,  which  empties  into  Red  River  opposite  Point  Douglas. 
This  stream  has  always  been  known  among  the  old  settlers  as 
German  creek  in  consequence.  Being  mostly  Roman  Catholics 
they  were  the  first  settlers  among  whom  the  priests  Proven- 
cher  and  Dumoulin  took  up  their  abode  on  their  arrival  in 
1 3 1 8.  From  the  nationality  of  the  De  Meurons  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  parish  formed  in  the  country  was  called 
St.  Boniface,  from  Winifred,  or  Boniface,  the  German  apostle 
and  patron  saint.  The  name  of  the  first  parish  is  now,  by 
legislative  enactment,  the  name  of  Winnipeg’s  chief  suburb 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishopric  in  1851  was  given  the 
same  name.  Some  severe  things  have  been  said  of  the 
character  of  the  De  Meuron  settlers.  They  have  been 
charged  with  turbulence,  insobriety,  and  with  having  had 
predatory  inclinations  towards  their  neighbors’  cattle.  They 
almost  all  left  the  country  after  the  disastrous  year  of  1826, 
for  the  United  States.  No  doubt  like  all  bodies  of  men 
they  had  good  and  bad  among  them,  but  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  disbanded  mercenaries  would  not  incline  us  to 
expect  a  very  high  morality  of  them. 
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In  the  same  year  (1820)  in  which  Lord  Selkirk  went  to 
France,  to  find  in  the  little  town  of  Pau,  his  death  and 
burial  place,  a  former  officer  of  the  De  Watteville  regiment 
— Col.  May — a  native  of  the  Swiss  Capital  of  Berne,  went 
as  an  agent  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  Switzerland.  He  had  been 
in  Canada,  but  not  at  Red  River,  and  accordingly  his  repre¬ 
sentations  among  the  Swiss  Cantons  were  too  much  of  the 
kind  still  circulated  by  Government  emigration  agents.  He 
succeeded  in  inducing  a  considerable  number  of  Swiss  famil¬ 
ies  to  seek  the  Red  River  settlement.  Crossing  the  ocean 
by  Hudson’s  Bay  ships  they  arrived  at  York  Factory,  in 
August  1821,  and  were  borne  in  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
York  boats  to  their  destination.  Gathered,  as  they  had 
been,  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  Switzerland,  and  being 
chiefly  ‘‘watch  and  clock  makers,  pastry  cooks  and  music¬ 
ians,”  they  were  ill  suited  for  such  a  new  settlement  as  that 
of  Red  River,  where  they  must  become  agriculturists.  They 
seem  to  have  been  honest  and  orderly  people,  though  very 
poor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  De  Meurons  had 
come  as  soldiers  ;  they  were  chiefly  therefore,  unmarried 
men.  The  arrival  of  the  Swiss,  with  their  handsome  sons 
and  daughters,  produced  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  the  wife¬ 
less  DeMeuron  cabins  along  German  Creek.  The  result  I 
describe  in  the  words  of  a  most  trustworthy  eye-witness  of 
what  took  place :  “No  sooner  had  the  Swiss  emigrants 
arrived  than  many  of  the  Germans,  who  had  come  to  the 
settlement  a  few  years  ago  from  Canada,  and  had  houses, 
presented  themselves  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  having  fixed 
their  attachment  with  acceptance,  they  received  those  fami¬ 
lies,  in  which  was  their  choice,  into  their  habitations.  Those 
who  had  no  daughters  to  afford  this  introduction,  were 
obliged  to  pitch  their  tents  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  outside  the  stockades  of  the  fort,  till  they  removed  to 
Pembina  in  the  better  prospects  of  provisions  for  the  winter.” 
The  whole  affair  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  Sabine  story. 
In  connection  with  these  De  Meurons  and  Swiss,  I  am  glad 
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to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  parchment  agree¬ 
ment,  in  the  hands  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  is  eleven 
feet  long  and  one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  containing  the  sign¬ 
atures  of  forty  nine  settlers,  of  which  twenty  five  are  those 
of  De  Meurons  or  Swiss,  the  remainder  being  of  Highlanders 
and  Norwegians.  Among  these  names  are ;  Bender 
Lubrevo,  Quiluby,  Bendowitz,  Kralic,  Wassloisky,  Rhe, 
Jankosky,  Wachter,  Lassota,  Laidece,  Warcklur,  Krusel, 
Jolicoeur,  Maquet,  and  Lelonde.  This  agreement  binds  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  or  his  agents  not  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  or  the  fur  trade,  but  to  provide  facilities 
for  transport  of  goods  from  and  into  the  country,  and  at 
moderate  rates.  The  settlers  are  bound  to  keep  up  roads, 
to  support  a  clergyman,  and  to  provide  for  defence.  The 
document  is  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  historically  valuable. 
There  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  I  have  been  able  to  fix  its 
date.  One  of  the  entries  among  the  signatures  is  “  For  the 
Buffalo  Wool  Company,  John  Pritchard.”  That  company 
we  know  began,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  failed  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  date  of  the 
document  marking  the  era  of  the  fusion  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  Nor’Westers,  and  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Swiss.  The  De  Meurons  and  Swiss  never  took  kindly 
to  Red  River.  So  early  as  1822,  after  wintering  at  Pem¬ 
bina  a  number  of  them,  instead  of  turning  their  faces  towards 
Fort  Garry,  went  up  the  Red  River  into  Minnesota  and 
took  up  farms  where  St.  Paul  now  stands  on  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  the  first  settlers  there.  Among  their  names  are 
those  of  Garvas,  Pierrie,  Louis  Massey  and  that  of  Perry, 
who  became  very  rich  in  herds  in  the  early  days  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  It  was  the  flood  of  1826  on  the  Red  River  when 
Highlanders,  De  Meurons,  Swiss  and  French  all  had  to  flee 
to  Sturgeon  Creek,  Stony  Mountain  and  Bird’s  Hill  for 
safety,  and  when,  to  use  the  words  of  Horace,  “the  fishes 
built  their  nests  on  the  tree-tops,”  that  caused  the  great 
number  of  the  Swiss  and  De  Meurons  to  emigrate,  who  were 
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seemingly  unmindful  that  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  can 
overflow  as  well  as  the  Red  River  or  St.  Lawrence.  In 
that  memorable  departure,  in  which  it  is  said  the  other  set¬ 
tlers  were  willing,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to  give  their 
choicest  possessions  in  order  that  they  might  be  rid  of  those 
removing,  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  De  Meu- 
rons,  Swiss  and  others  who  journeyed  southward. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  native  elements  of  the 
population  which  sprang  out  of  the  fur  trade  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  certain  movements  growing  out  of  the  coming  of 
the  old  world  immigrants.  It  was  not  in  1881  for  the  first 
time  that  a  “  boom"  was  seen  on  the  Red  River.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  been  much  blamed  for  not 
opening  up  the  country  and  encouraging  enterprise.  We 
shall  see  this  to  have  been  an  opinion  unjust  to  them. 
Immediately  after  the  union  of  the  two  fur  companies  in 
1821  a  company  to  manufacture  cloth  from  buffalo  wool 
was  started.  This,  of  course,  was  a  mad  scheme,  but  there 
was  a  clamor  that  work  should  be  found  for  the  hungry 
immigrants.  The  Company  began  operations  and  everyone 
was  to  have  become  rich.  $10,000  of  money  raised  in 
shares  was  deposited  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  hands 
as  the  bankers  of  the  “Buffalo  Wool  Company,”  machinery 
was  obtained,  and  the  people  largely  gave  up  agriculture  to 
engage  in  killing  buffalo  and  collecting  buffalo  skins.  Trade 
was  to  be  the  philosopher’s  stone.  In  1822  the  bubble 
burst.  It  cost  $12.50  to  manufacture  a  yard  of  buffalo 
wool  cloth  on  Red  River,  and  the  cloth  only  sold  for  $1.10 
a  yard  in  London.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  advanced 
$12. 500  beyond  the  amount  deposited,  and  a  few  years  after 
was  under  the  necessity  of  forgiving  the  debt.  The  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  had  thus  its  first  lesson  in  encouraging 
the  settlers.  The  money  distributed  to  the  settlers  through 
the  bankrupt  company  bought  cattle  for  the  settlers  how¬ 
ever,  several  hundred  cattle  having  been  driven  through  from 
Illinois  that  year.  Lord  Selkirk  next  undertook  a  Model 
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Farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers.  Buildings,  implements, 
and  also  a  mansion,  to  cost  $3,000,  for  the  manager,  were 
provided.  A  few  years  of  mismanagement  and  extravag¬ 
ance  brought  this  experiment  to  an  end  also,  and  the  noble 
founder  was  $10,000  out  of  pocket.  Such  was  another 
scheme  to  encourage  the  settlers.  Driven  to  another  experi¬ 
ment  by  the  discontent  of  the  people,  Governor  Simpson 
tried  another  Model  Farm.  At  a  fine  spot  on  the  Assini- 
boine,  farm  dwellings,  barns,  yards,  and  stables  were  erected 
and  fields  enclosed,  well  bred  cattle  were  imported,  also 
horses.  The  farm  was  well  stocked  with  implements.  Mis¬ 
management,  however,  again  brought  its  usual  result,  and 
after  six  years  the  trial  was  given  up,  there  having  been  a 
loss  to  the  Company  cf$i7.soo.  Nothing  daunted  the  Red 
River  settlers  started  the  “Assiniboine  Wool  Company,”  but 
as  it  fell  through  upon  the  first  demand  for  payment  on  the 
stock,  it  hurt  nobody,  and  ended  according  to  the  proverb 
with  “  much  cry  and  little  wool.  ”  Another  enterprise  war, 
next  begun  by  Governor  Simpson.  “The  Flax  &  Hemp 
Company,”  but  though  the  farmers  grew  a  plentiful  quantity 
of  these,  the  undertaking  failed  and  the  crop  rotted  on  the 
fields.  A  more  likely  scheme  for  the  encouragerhent  of  the 
settlers  was  now  set  on  foot  by  the  Governor,  viz  :  a  new 
sheep  speculation.  Sheep  were  purchased  in  Missouri,  and 
after  a  journey  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sheep  out  of  the  original  fourteen  hundred 
survived  the  hardships  of  the  way.  A  tallow  company  is  said 
to  have  swallowed  up  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  for  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  spent  in 
opening  up  a  road  to  Hudson’s  Bay.  Thus  was  enterprise 
after  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  company,  largely  for  the 
good  of  the  settlers.  If  ever  an  honest  effort  was  made  to 
boom  an  isolated  and  difficult  colony  it  was  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  here.  I  have  not  been  slow  elsewhere  to 
point  out  the  part  taken  by  the  company  in  the  later  years 
of  the  colony  to  keep  the  country  closed,  but  it  is  fair  to 
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say  that  having  spent  so  much  fruitlessly  for  the  colony,  it 
was  not  strange  that  the  conclusion  should  have  been  reach 
ed  that  the  conditions  were  against  the  colony. 

During  these  early  days  some  names  deserve  notice.  Sir 
George  Simpson,  the  Governor,  was  a  potentate  in  Rupert’s 
Land.  From  1821  to  i860  he  kept  his  position  with  a 
strong  hand.  He  was  the  soul  of  energy.  He  made,  for 
some  forty  times,  the  canoe  journey  from  Montreal  to  Red 
River,  travelled  in  1841-2  overland  across  America  and 
through  Siberia,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Britain  to 
Canada,  having  begirt  the  earth.  His  book  was  published 
five  years  after,  but  the  work  of  another  hand  than  his  own 
is  evident  in  its  arrangement  and  preparation.  Sir  George 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  an  autocrat  and  a  shrewd  concilia¬ 
tor  of  the  people.  In  1835,  the  year  in  which  Lord  Sel¬ 
kirk’s  estate  on  the  Red  River  was  sold  to  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  a  nominated  council  called  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia  was  formed  and  the  Governor  became  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Sir  George’s  visits  to  Red  River  were  awaited  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  every  settler  who  had  a  grievance 
however  small,  aired  it  to  the  Governor.  This  active  and 
busy  man  was  knighted  for  his  successful  services  to  the 
country,  lived  latterly  near  Montreal,  and  passed  away  in 
i860.  Another  early  settler  worthy  of  notice  was  John 
Pritchard.  First  an  English  clerk  in  the  Nor’West  Company, 
then  a  Red  River  settler,  then  a  manager  for  Lord  Selkirk, 
then  agent  for  the  Buffalo  Wool  Company,  this  busy  man 
did  much  for  the  colony,  and  his  numerous  decendants  are 
among  us  to  this  day.  The  name  of  Alexander  Ross  is 
also  worthy  of  notice.  A  young  Scotchman,  he  had  enter¬ 
ed  the  service  of  the  Astor  Fur  Company  in  1811,  and  went 
out  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River.  After  a  time,  having  left  the  Astor  service,  the 
young  fur  trader,  having  married  a  chief’s  daughter  among 
the  Okanagan  Indians,  crossed  with  his  young  wife  the 
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Rocky  Monntains  and  settled  on  Red  River  in  1824  or  ’25. 
Colony  Gardens,  at  the  foot  of  Rupert  street,  mark  his  dwel- 
ing.  He  was  for  years  the  sheriff  of  Assiniboia,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  colony  affairs,  published  several  very  read¬ 
able  books,  and  was  an  influential  man  among  the  Kildonan 
people.  Most  of  his  sons  and  daughters  have  died,  but 
many  of  the  next  generation  remain,  Ross,  Alexander, 
James,  William,  Jemima,  Louisa,  and  other  streets  in  this 
city  are  called  after  himself  and  family, 

Parkman,  in  his  account  of  Pontiac’s  conspiracy,  has  well 
shown  the  facility  with  which  the  French  voyageurs  and 
Indian  peoples  coalesced.  Though  a  poor  colonist,  the 
French  Canadian  is  unequalled  as  a  voyageur  and  pioneer 
runner.  When  he  settles  down  on  some  remote  lake  or  un¬ 
tenanted  river  with  his  Indian  wife  he  is  at  home.  Here  he 
rears  in  contentment  his  “dusky  race.”  The  French  half- 
breed,  called  also  Metis,  and  formerly  Bois-brule,  is  an  ath¬ 
letic,  rather  good  looking,  lively,  excitable,  easy-going  being. 
Fond  of  a  fast  pony,  fond  of  merry  making,  free  hearted, 
open  handed,  yet  indolent  and  improvident,  he  is  a  marked 
feature  of  border  life.  Being  excitable  he  can  be  roused  to 
acts  of  revenge,  of  bravery  and  daring.  The  McGillivrays, 
Grants,  McLeods,  and  Mackays,  who  had  French,  Scotch, 
and  Indian  blood  were  especially  determined.  The  Metis, 
if  a  friend,  is  true  and  cannot  in  too  many  ways  oblige  you. 
The  offspring  of  the  Montreal  traders  with  their  Indian 
spouses  so  early  as  1816  numbered  several  hundreds,  and 
possessed  a  considerable  esprii-du-corps.  They  looked  up¬ 
on  themselves  as  a  separate  people,  and  headed  by  their 
Scoto-French  half-breed  leader,  Cuthbert  Grant  called  them¬ 
selves  the  New  Nation.  Having  tasted  blood  in  the  death 
of  Governor  Semple  they  were  turbulent  ever  after.  Living 
the  life  of  buffalo  hunters  they  preserved  their  warlike  tastes. 
Largely  increased  in  numbers  in  1849  they  committed  the 
grave  offence  of  rising,  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
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defying  all  authority,  and  rescuing  a  French  half-breed 
prisoner  named  Sayer,  This  was  in  the  time  of  Recorder 
.  Thom.  Adam  Thom,  the  judge,  deserves  a  word  of  notice. 
A  native  of  Scotland,  of  large  frame,  great  intelligence,  and 
strong  will ;  he  had  had  experience  as  a  journalist  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Sent  up  to  establish  law  and  order,  he  certainly  did 
his  best  and  should  have  had  a  proper  force  to  support  him. 
True,  exception  has  been  taken  to  his  decisions,  but  where 
is  the  judge  who  escapes  that  ?  The  old  gentleman  still  lives, 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  in  London,  and  has  seen  strange 
things  among  the  Metis  since  his  departure  in  1854.  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  affair — and  I  am  not  now  pronouncing 
on  the  merits  of  the  Sayer  case — was  one  of  the  ominous 
name  of  Riel,  the  miller  of  the  Seine,  the  father  of  the  late 
unfortunate  prisoner.  The  older  Riel  was  an  agitator  of 
the  first  water.  Going  on  with  the  Metis  it  needs  not  that 
I  should  recite  to  you  the  doings  in  the  rebellion  of  1869- 
70,  it  was  simply  the  out-break  of  the  “Seven-oaks”  and 
"Sayer”  affair  again. — A  too  generous  Government  overlook¬ 
ed  the  serious  nature  of  those  events.  It  was  reserved  for 
what  we  trust  may  be  the  last  manifestation  of  this  unruly 
spirit  existent  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  show  itself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  1885.  Louis  Riel 
was  undoubtedly  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  unrest 
and  insubordination  in  his  race.  Tribes  and  peoples  do  at 
times  find  their  personification  in  one  of  their  number. 
Ambitious,  vain,  capable  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  ignorant,  yet  violent,  vacillating,  and  vindictive 
the  rebel  chieftain  has  died  for  the  turbulence  of  the  Bois- 
brules,  ever  their  feature  for  the  last  seventy  years. 

As  different  as  is  the  patient  roadster  from  the  wild  mus¬ 
tang,  is  the  English-speaking  half-breed  from  the  Metis.  I 
have  lived  many  years  acquainted  with  this  people  and  have 
found  them  intelligent,  and  in  many  things  much  beyond 
their  opportunities.  So  early  as  1775  the  traveller,  Alex- 
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ander  Henry,  found  Orkney  employes  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Cumberland  House.  The  Ork¬ 
ney  Islands  furnished  so  many  useful  men  to  the  company 
that  in  1816,  when  the  Bois-brules  came  to  attack  the  colony, 
though  the  colonists  were  mostly  Highlanders  they  were 
called  “  Les  Orcanais.”  Since  1821  the  same  supply  of 
employes  to  the  company  has  continued  and  increased  with 
occasionally  an  admixture  of  Caithnesshiremen  and  other 
Highlanders.  Accordingly  the  English-speaking  half-breeds 
are  really  of  Scotch  descent,  almost  entirely.  From  Hudson 
Bay  to  distant  Yukon,  the  steady  going  Orkney  men  have 
come  with  their  Indian  wives  and  half-breed  children  and 
made  the  Red  River  their  home.  I  have  but  to 
mention  such  well-known  ar.d  respectable  names  as  Inkster, 
Fobis,  Setter,  Harper,  Mowat,  Omand,  Flett,  Linklater, 
Tait,  Spence,  Monkman  and  others  to  show  how  valuable 
an  element  of  our  population  the  English  half  breeds  have 
been,  though,  of  course,  we  have  those  bearing  these  names 
as  well  who  are  of  pure  Orkney  blood.  I  select  two 
specially  outstanding  names.  Alexander  Kennedy  Isbister 
was  born  in  the  year  1822  at  Cumberland  House,  the  son  of 
a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  officer  whose  family  afterwards 
came  to  Red  River.  In  1842  he  left  his  native  land  for 
England,  and  there,  his  education  completed,  became  a 
barrister  and  leading  educationist.  His  love  for  his  country 
was  such  that  he  fought  the  battie  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
Red  River  settlement.  His  name  will  ever  be  remembered 
on  Red  River.  His  generous  gift  of  $83,000  to  Manitoba 
University,  with  his  library,  will  preserve  his  name  from 
generation  to  generation.  One  other  name  I  mention  here. 
It  is  that  of  the  Hon.  John  Norquay,  who  has,  with  the 
competition  of  so  many  energetic  and  competent  new-comers 
held  for  years  the  place  of  Premier  of  Manitoba. 

/ 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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